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YICTORIA,  QUEEN  AND  EMPRESS. 

REIGN  which  may  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  mem- 
orable in  human  history  is  advancing  toward  the  close 
of  its  sixtieth  jear  on  June  20, 1897.  Its  length,  unprece- 
dented in  British  annals,  has  never  been  equalled  in  the  case 
of  any  European  sovereign  except  one.  Remarkable  for  its 
continuance  through  nearly  two  generations,  this  reign 
draws  the  attentive  gaze  of  all  civilized  nations  to  the 
character  and  career  of  the  woman  who  is  throned  over 
the  greatest  empire  of  modern  centuries.  The  maiden  of 
eighteen  years,  now  the  venerable  widow  of  seventy-seven, 
has  seen  her  realms  extend  until  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
people  on  the  globe,  occupying  one-fourth  of  its  land-sur- 
face^  give  her  their  allegiance. 

Alexandkina  Victoria  Qdelph  was  bom  at  Kensington  Palace, 
Tiondon,  May  24,  1819,  the  only  child  of  Field-Marebal  the  Duke  of 
Kent  and  of  liis  wife  Mary  Louisa  Victoria,  who  was  sister  of  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe-C^burg  and  widow  of  the  Heredetary  Prince  of  Leinin  • 
gen.  Victoria's  fat)ier,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  was  the  fourth  son  of  King 
Ueorge  IIL,  and  thus  held  the  fourth  place  as  successor  to  the  throne. 
The  death  of  his  eldest  brother,  King  Ueorge  IV.,  followed  by  the 
death  of  the  next  eldest,  the  Duke  of  York,  in  1827,  left  next  in  the 
succession  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  became  King  William  IV. 
The  Duke  of  Kent  had  died  many  years  previously  (January  28, 1820); 
and,  as  the  children  of  his  elder  brothers  also  had  all  died  before  1828, 
his  child,  the  little  Victoria,  came,  before  reaching  the  age  of  ten,  to 
be  the  next  in  succession  to  her  uncle  King  William  IV.,  except  as 
the  unexpected  might  occur  in  the  birth  to  him  of  another  child. 

The  royal  line  in  which  the  little  maiden  stood  the  thirty -seventh, 
is  traced  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  from  the  time  of  Egbert 
(A.  D.  827).  At  intervals  in  her  ancestry  along  the  centuries  appear 
the  names  of  Alfred  the  Great;  Matilda  (or  Maud),  Empress  of  Ger- 
many; Edward  TIL;  Henry  VII.;  James  IV.  of  Scotland;  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots;  James  I.  of  England  (VI.  of  Scotland);  George  I.  of  England 
(Elector  of  Hanover). 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  virtues  or  the  faults  of  some  noted 
names  in  this  long  ancestral  line,   it  is  certain  that  the  queen  was 
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wonder€ailj  fortunate  in  her  parentage.  Her  father,  the  Dake  of 
Kent,  was  of  a  character  far  diiferent  from  that  of  some  of  the  sons  of 
Qeorge  III.  His  sincerity,  his  uprightness,  and  his  belief  in  popular 
rights,  did  not  greatly  commend  him  to  the  favor  of  his  royal  father, 
or  of  his  brother,  the  graceful  and  disgraceful  Ueorge  IV.  For  many 
years  he  served  with  distinction  in  military  command,  in  Germany, 
the  West  Indies,  British  America,  and  at  Gibraltar.  The  duke's  po- 
sition at  court  involved  heavy  expenditures,  for  which  parliament 
failed  to  make  the  customary  provision;  the  result  was  that  he  gradu- 
ally became  overwhelmed  with  debts,  and  in  1815,  four  years  before 
his  marriage,  decided  to  dismiss  his  retinue  of  servants  and  to  quit 
England  for  a  residence  in  Brussels,  where  his  expenses  could  be 
greatly  reduced.  His  situation  was  that  most  trying  one — "  exalted 
poverty."  The  death  in  1817  of  Princess  Charlotte,  only  child  of 
Greorge  IV.  and  heiress  to  the  throne,  together  with  the  duke*s  mar- 
riage the  following  year,  seems  to  have  aroused  parliament  to  some 
consideration  for  one  who  was  no  longer  remote  in  his  possible  suc- 
cession to  the  throne;  and  an  annual  sum  was  voted  him.  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  and  Lord  Brougham  testified  in  parliament  to  his  guiltlessness 
of  improvidence  and  his  personal  nobility  of  character — the  latter  de- 
claring that  "  no  man  had  set  a  brighter  example  of  public  virtue." 
To  us  Americans — with  whom  George  III.  is  not  a  blessed  memory, 
and  who  find  it  requisite  to  help  our  charity  in  judging  him  for  his 
intolerant  toryism  and  his  obstinate  oppression  of  the  American  colo- 
nies by  reminding  ourselves  that  his  nature  was  of  that  sort-  in  which 
rejudice  takes  the  place  of  reason,  and  that  he  honestly  supposed  it 
is  duty  to  keep  the  empire  entire — it  is  interesting  to  observe  whence 
his  granddaughter  may  have  derived  that  tolerance  of  liberal  principles, 
or  rather  that  sympathy  with  the  common  humanity,  which  has  actually 
restored  the  ancient  grace  of  royalty  even  in  our  critical  republican  eyes. 
In  one  of  her  father's  speeches  far  back  in  this  century,  we  read: 

**  I  am  an  enemy  to  all  rellfdous  tests.  I  am  a  supporter  of  a  general  sys- 
tem of  education.  All  men  are  my  brethren;  and  I  hold  that  power  is  dele- 
fixated  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.*^ 

Do  we  not  trace  also  his  daughter's  independence  of  judgment 
and  straightforward  utterance? — for  he  adds: 

''  Tliese  are  the  principles  of  myself  and  of  my  beloved  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Sussex.  They  are  not  popular  principles  Just  now— that  is,  they  do  not  con- 
duct to  place  or  office.  All  the  members  of  the  royal  family  do  not  bold  the 
same  principles.  For  this  I  do  not  blame  them;  but  we  claim  for  ourselves  the 
rif^ht  of  thinking  and  acting  as  we  think  best." 

Eight  months  after  the  birth  of  Victoria,  the  estimable  Duke  of 
Kent  died  suddenly.  The  character  of  the  man  and  the  tone  of  his 
thought  concerning  his  child  are  evinced  by  his  words  to  an  intimate 
friend  a  few  months  before: 

*'  Don*t  pray  simply  that  hers  may  be  a  brilliant  career.  *  •  *  but  pray 
that  in  all  her  oomlng  years  she  may  Be  guided  and  guarded  by  Qod." 


I 


i« 


This  seems  a  good  kind  of  prayer,  one  of  the  kind  that  have  an- 
swers. However  this  may  be,  such  an  aspiration  shows  a  character 
in  strong  contrast  with  the  frivolous  and  dissolute  court  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  left  the  now  twice  widowed  Ger- 
man princess,  with  her  infant  daughter  Victoria,  in  what  was  prac- 
tically a  strange  land,  and  in  straightened  finances,  for  the  belated 
provision  by  parliament  two  years  previously  had  not  yet  availed  to 
clear  the  duke's  debts.  The  king  never  had  a  liking  for  her.  Her 
brother.  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who  in  after  years  became 
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King  of  the  Belgians,  came  promptly  to  her  help  with  an  annual  al- 
lowance of  £3,000,  and  with  what  waa  at  least  equally  welcome  in  the 
straneely  mineled  responsibility  and  uncertainty  of  her  lonely  situa- 
tion, uis  watchful  affection  and  wise  counsel.  The  prince  made  this 
pecuniary  allowance  out  of  the  provision  which  parliament  had  made 
for  him  as  the  husband  of  Princess  Charlotte,  only  child  of  George 
IV.  and,  till  her  death  in  1817,  the  heiress  to  the  throne.  Fortunate 
was  it  for  the  little  Victoria  that  in  her  lack  of  a  father's  care  she  had 
that  of  such  a  mother  and  such  an  uncle.  Prince  Leopold  had  become 
a  naturalized  Englishman,  and  was — as  his  rule  in  Belgium  afterward 
showed — a  firm  believer  in  a  constitutional  monarchy  administered  in 
the  Interest  of  all  the  people.  The  queen  has  written  that  she 
**  adored  her  uncle."  Her  affection  for  another  uncle  also  is  not  to  be 
left  without  record,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  fnom  1817  to  1827  was 
heir  to  the  throne,  and  who  showed  his  little  niece  much  considera- 
tion. He  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  seems  to  have 
been  an  able  and  hearty  British  soldier,  and  an  honestly  bigoted  tory 
in  his  political  principles.  There  was  also  Queen  Adelaide,  consort 
of  King  William  IV.,  early  bereaved  of  her  own  little  ones,  and  turn- 
ing with  sorrowful  tenderness  toward  the  little  girl  who  had  come 
into  their  place.  Without  venturing  assertion  b«yond  knowledge, 
we  may  say  that  aside  from  the  Duke  of  York  and  Queen  Adelaide, 
Victoria,  until  she  had  begun  to  leave  her  childhood  behind,  seems 
to  have  received  small  consideration  from  the  court  and  its  circle. 
The  king,  however,  desired  occasional  visits  from  her,  but  was  ab- 
surdly jealous  of  her  mother.  In  view  of  what  the  court  then  was — 
so  contrasted  with  the  court  as  the  present  generation  knows  it — the 
British  empire  and  other  nations  with  it  may  nrjoice  that  the  future 
queen  had  little  to  do  with  the  court  until  within  a  few  years  of  the 
time  when,  with  character  soundly  based  and  wisely  formed,  she  took 
her  place  as  its  central  and  controlling  figure. 

To  the  wisdom  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  her  little  daughter  owed 
this  well-guarded,  well-ordered,  peaceful,  and  happy  childhood. 
The  duchess  and  her  brother  Leopold  had  been  brought  up  in  one  of 
the  few  German  courts  of  that  time  in  which  the  standard  moral  vir 
tues  were  held  to  have  right  and  place  even  in  kings*  palaces.  At 
the  premature  death  of  her  husband,  the  duchess  seems  to  have  de- 
vot^  her  whole  strength  of  heart  and  intellect  to  molding  the  char 
acter  and  preparing  the  mind  of  her  child  to  meet  the  great  respon- 
sibility— ^at  first  possible,  then  probable,  at  last  certain — involved  in  her 
accession  to  the  throne.  Through  all  her  earlier  years  the  exaltation  that 
the  future  might  bring  was  never  allowed  to  \m  mentioned  before  her. 
There  was  diligent  work  in  the  formation  of  character,  fortunately  on 
the  basis  of  the  child's  own  natural  sincerity.  It  was  thought  best  that 
she  should  havebutasmall  allowance  of  money  and  should  never  be  per- 
mitted toexceedit.  To  buy  anythingon  credit  was  forbidden.  Ferquent- 
ly  she  had  to  cultivate  patience  in  waiting  for  some  much  desired  toy 
or  other  little  article  until  the  next  instalment  of  her  small  allowance. 

The  mother  was  admirably  supplemented  in  her  care  and  effort 
by  the  governess,  Baroness  Lehzen,  daughter  of  a  Hanoverian  clergy 
man,  who  took  general  charge  of  Victoria's  education  from  the  age  of 
dye  years.  The  Rev.  George  Davys,  afterward  bishop  of  Peterbor- 
ough, was  also  her  regular  instructor,  and  specialists  were  employed 
in  certain  branches  She  became  proficient  in  music  and  in  drawing. 
Of  an  earlier  period  it  is- recorded  that  at  the  age  of  eleven  she  could 
speak  French,  Italian,  and  German,  and  had  made  a  good  beginning 
in  Latin  and  Greek.     At  this  age,  too,  she  was  started  on  the  sys 
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tematic  study  of  the  English  oonstitation.  She  was  directed  also 
into  an  unasoally  thorough  study  of  general  history.  Meanwhile, 
she  had  plenty  of  play  and  exercise,  and  became  an  admirable  rider. 
Uer  mother's  wise  theory  was  to  prolong  her  childhood. 

All  accounts  of  those  years — such  as  those  of  the  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle, Jane  Porter,  and  Charles  Knight — agree  that  she  was  a  pretty 
child,  brilliantly  fair,  blue^yed,  with  manners  natural,  simple,  and 
vivacious.  British  prejudice  may  have  biassed  these  judges  in  favor 
of  the  royal  child.  But  when  she  was  of  the  age  of  sixteen,  N.  P.  Wil- 
lis of  New  York,  who  saw  her  on  a  public  occasion,  prononnce<1  the 
opinion  that  "  for  the  heir  to  such  a  crown  as  that  of  England,  she  is 
unnecessarily  pretty  and  interesting."  She  showed  in  girlhood  the 
possession  of  a  will  of  her  own,  as  she  has  happily  showed  on  several 
occasions  in  later  years;  but  she  showed  also  a  disposition  affectionate 
to  her  friends  and  thoughtfully  kind  toward  the  distressed. 

In  the  year  1881,  when  Victoria  was  of  the  age  of  twelve,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  that  she  should  be  definitely  informed  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  the  heir- presumptive  to  the  throne.  Accordingly  the 
genealogical  table  of  the  royal  family  was  placed  between  the  leaves 
of  her  lx>ok  of  history;  and  after  Mr.  Davys  had  gone,  she  opened  the 
book  as  usual  and  found  it. 

**I  never  saw  that  before/*  was  her  remark. 

"It  was  not  thought  necessary  you  should.  PrincesB/*  replied  Baroness 
Lehzen. 

**I  see  I  am  nearer  the  throne  than  I  thought.** 

** So  it  is,  Madame.**  the  baroness  said. 

After  a  period  of  silence,  the  princess  said.  **  IVow,  many  a  child  would 
boast,  bat  they  don't  know  the  difticulty.  There  is  much  splendor,  but  there  is 
more  responsibility**— lif ting  up  the  forefinger  of  her  right  hand.  Then,  giving 
that  little  hand  to  the  baroness  - 

'*  I  will  be  good.  I  understand  now  why  you  urged  me  so  much  to  learn 
even  Latin.  My  aunts  Augusta  and  Mary  never  did.  but  you  told  me  Latin  Is 
the  foundation  of  English  grammar  and  of  all  the  elegant  expressions,  and  I 
learned  it  as  you  wislied  it;  but  I  understand  all  better  now;"  then,  again  giv- 
ing her  hand,  '*I  will  be  good.'* 

Victoria,  being  not  the  heir-apparent  but  the  helr-presumptive,  was  then 
reminded  by  the  baroness  of  the  pixsHibility  that  her  aunt  the  queen  might  yet 
have  children  who  would  succeed  their  father  on  the  thrtmc;  to  which  the  prin- 
cess replied.  **  And  if  it  was  so.  I  should  never  feel  diHanpointed,  for  I  know  by 
the  love  Aunt  Adelaide  bears  mo  how  fond  she  is  of  children.*' 

This  incident — reported  in  a  letter  of  the  baroness  many  years 
later,  which  was  published  by  authority — is  here  given  as  showing 
in  a  childlike  guise  some  elements  of  character  which  can  be  easily 
traced  as  reappearing  at  critical  periods  in  this  sovereign's  long  reign. 
The  considerateness  for  the  interests  of  others,  the  affect ionateness, 
as  also  the  purpose  to  '*  be  good  " — these  might  be  ascribed  to  the 
frequently  generous  impulses  of  childhood  whose  dewy  freshness  and 
whose  pure  deeps  of  sky  are  easily  lost  in  the  dust  and  the  heat  of 
the  world's  broad  life.  But  not  pausing  on  these  points,  we  cannot 
fail  to  notice  in  this  earliest  "  Queen's  speech  "  two  elements  that  are 
in  their  nature  abiding:  there  is  a  decisive  simplicity  and  directness 
of  mental  movement  instantly  selecting  and  touching  the  central  point, 
the  main  issue,  when  a  dozen  minor  points  might  have  attracted  an 
indecisive  mind:  also  there  is  a  curious  self  poise;  the  little  damsel 
was  not  elated,  not  even  surprised,  by  great  news,  nor  dashed  by  the 
suggestion  that  the  news  might  after  all  be  a  mistake,  nor  did  she 
drift  into  dreams  of  the  great  things  or  the  little  things  which  she 
as  queen  would  do  or  have.  These  two  elements  do  not  make  a  per- 
fect character;  very  few  perfect  characters  are  made  in  this  world. 
But  they  make  a  character  whose  defects — for  instance,  such  a  de- 
fect as  self  will — become  excellencies  in  comparison  with  the  pulpy 
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goodness  of  the  indecisive,  indirect,  uncentred  soul.  We  have  not 
heard  that  this  gracious  lady  has  ever  been  charged  with  self-will, 
except  at  the  time  of  the  ' '  Bedchamber  Plot "  early  in  her  reign ;  but  we 
are  of  opinion  that  a  sovereign  who  reigns  sixty  years  without  some- 
body's discovery  at  some  time  that  there  was  an  unswerving  force  in 
some  word  from  the  throne  would  have  done  better  service  as  subiect 
than  as  sovereign.     A  strong  will,  well  managed,  is  not  self-will. 

About  this  time  the  princess  made  the  first  of  her  few  appear- 
ances at  court;  and  parliament  voted  for  her  support  as  heiress  pre- 
sumptive an  additional  appropriation  of  £10,000  a  year.  During  the 
years  immediately  succeeding,  she  was  seen  also  on  various  public 
occasions.  But  her  mother  made  use  of  the  fast  vanishing  possibility 
of  the  birth  of  other  heirs  who  would  take  precedence  of  her,  to  keep 
the  child  as  long  as  propriety  would  permit  out  of  the  whirl  of  court 
life,  and  to  allow  her  education  to  proceed  without  interruption.  The 
result  ^was  that  Victoria  ascended  the  throne  in  excellent  bodily, 
mental,  and  moral  health. 

On  May  24, 1837,  the  young  princess  attained  the  age  of  eighteen — 
the  age  of  legal  majority.  The  birthday  was  observed  with  grand  publ  ic 
celebrations  throughout  the  country.  To  an  address  of  congratulation 
from  the  city  council  of  Ijondon  the  Duchess  of  Kent  replied  for  her 
daughter,  who  then  said  simply,  "My  mother  has  expressed  all  my 
feelings."    Within  less  than  a  month  the  daughter  was  on  the  throne. 

At  half-past  two  in  the  dark  morning  hours  of  June  20,  King 
William  died.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Ijord  Conyng- 
ham  soon  started  for  Kensington  Palace.  Arriving  at  early  dawn, 
after  long  knocking  at  the  gates  they  roused  a  servitor  and  requested 
immediately  to  see  "the  Queen"  on  business  of  state.  After  some 
delay  an  attendant  appeared  reporting  that  the  princess  was  asleep 
and  could  not  be  disturbed.  They  assured  her  that  their  business  re- 
quired instant  attention.  Very  soon  thereafter  the  young  queen  en- 
tered clad  in  a  dressing-gown  and  shawl  and  with  slippers  on  her  feet. 
Oreville,  secretary  of  the  privy  council,  and  court  chronicler,  reports 
that  on  Lord  Conyngham's  uttering  the  significant  words,  "Your 
Majesty,"  she  put  forth  her  hand  to  be  kissed  before  he  proceeded: 
and  that  he,  dropping  on  one  knee,  kissed  her  hand,  and  then  gave  the 
tidings  of  the  king's  death.  Another  well-known  authority  adds 
that  when  the  archbishop  had  made  the  formal  announcement  of  her 
accession  to  the  throne,  ner  first  words  were,  "  I  ask  your  prayers  on 
my  behalf."  The  prime  minister,  Lord  Melbourne,  was  then  sum- 
moned, and  a  meeting  of  the  privy  council  was  called  for  eleven  o'clock. 

Probably  in  the  long  list  of  councils  at  the  opening  of  a  reign 
none  is  more  memorable  than  this.  The  maiden  was  known  to  com- 
paratively few,  and  there  was  universal  solicitude  as  to  what  manner 
of  person  she  might  be.  She  entered  the  room  in  which  weie  aK.sem- 
bled  a  hundred  of  the  leading  nobles  and  statesmen  of  the  realm, 
bowed  to  the  lords,  took  her  seat,  and  read  her  declaration.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  council  were  then  sworn  to  allegiance,  kneeling,  and  kissing 
her  hand.  Afterward  she  received  the  foreign  ambassadors,  who 
were  presented  one  by  one.  Accounts  from  a  score  of  witnesses — 
statesmen  experienced  and  judicious — make  it  plain  that  the  assembly 
was  completely  captivated  by  the  wonderful  composure  and  the  easy 
dignity  of  their  girl-queen,  whose  entire  self-possession  was  mingled 
with  a  charming  modesty  and  an  air  of  pensive  diffidence.  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  Tx)rd  Stratford  de  Redcliflfe,  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Palmerston, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Campbell — all  these 
are  on  record  with  words  that  show  an  admiration  partaking  of 
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uiuuement  at  tlie  queen's  beariDg  on  this  most  trTiog  occasion.  The 
perfect  elocatioD  of  her  speech  was  prised;  also  her  gracioas  risiuK 
from  her  chair  to  meet  the  two  royal  dakes,  ber  aged  uncles — one  of 
them  iafinn— whom  she  kissed  when  they  came  forward  to  kneel  In 
allegiance;  her  dignified  grace  in  receiving  the  foreign  ambassadors. 
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On  an  occasion  a  tew  months  later,  when  she  dissolved  parliament, 
ber  speech  was  beard  by  Charle«  Sumner,  who  wroto  to  a  friend: 

"I  was  aatontahed  ■nd  deltithted.  •  •  •  1  think  1  neTer  heard  anythlnK 
betl«r  read  m  my  Me  than  )ier  Hpeech," 

Fanny  KcmbLe.  wlii)  also  heard  II.  savi,  "  I  Ihtnli  It  Is  ImimselblB  to  hear  a 
more  excellent  utterance  than  that  nftheQiieAi'a  English  by  the  Bntillsh  Queen." 

Victoria  promptly  took  in  hand  her  court,  which  was  sadiy  in  need 
of  correction.  iSliewasof  a  notably  gracious  diapasition,  but  fortunately 
she  knew  Low  to  frown  and  whom  to  frown  upon.  S)ie  paid  her  father's 
loDg-standinK  ilelitH.  Her  preceptor.  Dr.  Davys,  she  made  hishop  of 
Peterborough.  Bhe  removed  the  royal  residence  and  court  to  Windsor 
Castle,  which  Iihh  since  become  one  of  the  grandest  palace«  on 
earth.     She  was  thoroughly  a  girl;  and  Ureville  testifies  that  she 
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enteied  with  bigh  zest,  jet  -with  discretion,  into  an  enjoyment  of 
idl  the  magnificent  novelties  of  her  situation.  Meanwhile  the  pub- 
lic admiration  for  her  affability  and  gnce  of  manner  grew  into  wild 
enthasiaam;  so  that  on  the  day  of  the  coronation  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  June  28, 1838,  the  public  was  described  as  "  coronation  mad." 
The  pageant  was  one  of  marvellous  splendor. 

In  such  a  sketch  as  this  it  is  impossible  to  present  a  biography  of 
the  queen,  or  even  a  brief  outline  of  the  important  events  with  which 
her  long  reign  has  been  connected.  All  that  is  here  requisite  is  to 
adduce  a  few  incidents  in  whose  light  we  may  see  what  she  is  as 
woman  and  as  sovereign,  and  to  point  out  some  of  her  chief  character- 
istics and  the  general  quality  and  tendency  of  her  reign. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  under  the  four  (Jeorges  monarchy 
had  suffered  an  eclipse,  and  that  at  the  end  of  William's  reign  the 
British  throne  had  lost  nearly  all  its  hold  on  public  affection  and 
much  of  its  hold  on  public  nentiment.  Utterances  of  a  republicanism 
that  verged  on  disloyalty  were  not  rare.  The  United  States  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  attitude  of  extending  pity  toward  a  kindred  nation 
helpless  under  the  inherited  burden  of  a  corrupt  aristocracy  and  an 
effete  monarchy.  In  Canada  already  a  vexatious  rebellion  was  in 
progress.  Altogether  it  seemed  a  bad  time  for  a  girl  to  ascend  the 
throne.  It  has  long  since  become  evident  that  for  the  special  crisis 
the  girl  was  stronger  than  a  strong  man  armed.  The  curious  fact 
about  the  English  nation  is  that  \vhile  it  is  on  the  surface  one  of  the 
most  practical  and  unsentimental  of  all  peoples  on  the  earth,  yet  its 
deepest  life  springs  from  its  sentiments.  Whatever  reaches  these 
deep  springs  rouses  the  nation  throughout.  The  accession  of  a  maiden , 
sprightly,  kindly,  sincere,  well -poised,  as  she  instantly  showed  her- 
self to  be,  consolidated  the  monarchy  as  with  an  instantaneous  crys- 
tallization. Whether  thrones  were  or  were  not  desirable  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  as  long  as  sJie  had  use  for  a  throne  the  republic 
might  wait.  It  is  saying  far  too  much  to  say  that  Victoria  at  her 
accession  saved  the  monarchy:  the  monarchy  has  deep  roots  in  those 
isles;  but  she  may  have  saved  it  from  the  necessity  of  sustaining  itself 
by  a  struggle. 

The  young  queen  could  even  put  her  royal  prerogative  to  an  ex- 
treme strain  without  breaking  either  it  or  the  public  tolerance.  The 
strain  of  her  prerogative  was  not  severe  when  her  first  prime  minis- 
ter. Lord  Melbourne,  after  urging  in  vain  that  she  should  give  the 
royal  sanction  to  a  certain  document,  and  finally  withdrawing  it  with 
the  statement  that  it  was  not  of  paramount  importance,  was  instantly 
answered  by  the  queen: 

"It  to  with  me  a  matter  of  the  most  paramount  importance  whether  or 
not  I  attach  my  sigrnature  to  a  document  with  which  I  am  not  thorouffhly  ac- 
quainted.^* 

The  strain  certainly  bordered  on  the  unusual  when,  to  the  same 
prime  minister  presenting  a  paper  for  her  signature  and  giving  her 
his  views  of  the  measure  as  to  its  *'  expediency,"  her  reply  was: 

"I  have  been  tauirbt.  My  Lord,  to  i«d^  between  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wronir,  but  expediency  is  a  word  I  neither  wish  to  hear  nor  to  understand/' 

The  strain  may  be  deemed  unusual  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
British  constitution  provides  a  cabinet  which  is  specially  held  respon 
sible  for  advising  the  sovereign  rightly  on  all  governmental  measures 
— ^the  sovereign  not  being  held  responsible  for  measures  presented  and 
after  full  discussion  insisted  on  by  a  unanimous  or  nearly  unani- 
mous cabinet.  v 

A  sharper  strain  involving  unpleasant  political  complications  was 
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that  of  tbe  ''Bedchamber  Plot"  in  the  second  year  of  her  reign,  when 
she  was  still  an  inexperienced  girl — ^her  age  being  nineteen.  The 
whig  goyemment  under  Lord  Melbourne,  weakened  by  various  causes, 
had  lost  its  working  majority  in  parliament  and  found  it  necessary  to 
resign,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  queen,  who  had  come  greatly  to  value 
Melbourne's  advice  and  help.  She  immediately  summoned  the  tory 
leader  of  the  lords,  the  Duke  of  Welling^n,  to  form  a  new  govern- 
ment. He  advised  her  to  call  instead  Sir  Robert  Peel,  leader  of  the 
same  party  in  the  commons,  who  accepted  the  task.  But  when  the 
queen  found  that  all  her  ladies  of  the  Bedchamber  and  of  the  House- 
hold also  were  to  be  changed  with  the  cabinet  (the  usual  practice  in 
regard  to  the  prominent  ladies  in  such  cases),  she  indignantly  refused 
to  permit  it,  and  would  yield  to  no  argument  or  plea  from  Wellington, 
Shaftesbury,  and  others.  Upon  this,  Peel  necessarily  resigned  his 
commission.  The  queen  then  sent  again  for  Melbourne,  who  accepted 
the  renewed  commission,  merely  to  comfort  the  sovereign,  though  he 
knew  that  he  would  be  hampered  in  parliament  and  would  be  sus- 
pected of  having  led  the  queen  into  a  **plot"  to  keep  the  whigs  in 
power.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  explained  the  failure  of  the  tory 
leaders  to  persuade  the  young  sovereign,  by  saying,  "I  have  no  small 
talk,  and  Peel  has  no  manners."  The  whole  trouble  could  have  been 
avoided,  as  it  was  at  the  next  change  of  ministry,  by  changing  only 
the  prominent  ladies  in  attendance  on  the  queen,  since  only  these 
would  be  likely  to  become  aware  of  political  secrets  which  they  might 
reveal  to  their  husbands  or  kinsmen  in  the  opposite  party.  It  is 
pleasant  to  record  that  in  after  years  Queen  Victoria  found  in  the 
great  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  in  the  great  commoner  Peel,  warm 
friends  and  trusted  advisers. 

The  incident  and  its  result  illustrate  the  flexibility  of  the  unwrit- 
ten constitution  of  Great  Britain.  The  sovereign  carried  her  point, 
and  was  ultimately  justified  in  doing  so,  against  the  entire  cabinet, 
and  against  all  the  advice  that  both  political  parties  could  offer  her. 
The  cabinet  had  been  at  fault  in  not  making  her  aware  that  her  per- 
sonal womanly  rights  would  be  regarded  by  making  the  changes  as 
few  as  possible. 

The  marriage  of  Queen  Victoria  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to  her 
cousin.  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  of  the  same  age, 
has  long  been  accepted  in  the  estimate  of  Europe  and  America  as  the 
type  of  what  true  wedlock  is  at  its  best.  This  eminence  it  derives 
partly  from  the  lofty  station  of  the  persons  concerned,  and  by  way  of 
the  strong  contrast  which  it  affords  with  royal  marriages  in  general, 
dictated  as  they  are  by  mere  convenience  or  by  ambition.  Royalty 
indeed  draws  observation  to  this  marriage;  but  the  world's  heart 
treasures  the  thought  of  it  as  admirable  and  beautiful  for  the  ro- 
mance of  its  beginning,  like  the  delicate  flush  of  dawn,  and  for  the 
deepening  richness  of  its  trustful  love  through  twenty -one  years. 

The  mother  of  the  future  queen  seems  to  have  been  disposed  to 
furnish  the  two  young  people  with  opportunity  to  form  their  own  im- 
pressions of  each  other,  when  in  1836  she  invited  the  prince  and  his 
elder  brother  to  visit  Kensington  Palace.  It  may  be  conjectured  that 
the  guardians  of  both  the  boy  and  the  girl  saw  good  reasons  for  a 
possible  union  if  there  should  be  mutual  attraction,  for  there  cer- 
tainly were  such  reasons  on  both  sides.  Two  years  afterward  King 
Leopold,  Prince  Albert's  uncle,  proceeded  to  call  the  queen's  atten- 
tion to  her  cousin;  but  her  answer  showed  no  special  interest  in  the 
subject.  She  brought  forward  the  fact  that  they  both  were  too 
young;  also  that  the  prince  needed  more  knowledge  of  the  English 
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langnage,  more  experience,  and  more  self-reliance.  A  letter  from  the 
prince  to  a  friend  at  that  time  showed  that  he  considered  the  affair 
at  an  end.  Meanwhile  the  list  of  suitors  of  varioas  European  nations 
for  the  hand  of  the  British  queen  was  growing  formidable:  a  cata- 
logue of  them — ^kings,  dukes,  and  princes — filled  sixteen  pages  of  a 
book  issued  in  1840.  The  situation  in  England  showed  an  urgent 
necessity  that  the  young  queen  should  have  some  one  to  trust  inti- 
mately and  to  lean  upon  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  whose  weight 
and  importance  were  prushing  to  one  whose  regard  for  duties  was  so 
conscientious.  British  politics  also  were  entering  a  phase  of  embar- 
rassing complications.  At  this  stage  King  Leopold  determined  to 
bring  nis  nephew  and  his  niece  together.  If  each  could  have  oppor- 
tunity to  see  in  the  other  the  rare  excellencies  that  he  saw  in  both, 
they  both  would  fall  in  love.  He  sent  the  prince  and  his  brother  on 
a  cousinly  visit  to  Windsor  Castle.  The  three  years  since  the  queen 
and  the  prince  had  met  had  wrought  great  changes  in  both,  but  es- 
pecially in  him.  The  shy  and  awkward  boy  had  gained  a  frank  and 
manly  bearing,  and  his  handsome  face  showed  high  intelligence  and 
a  winning  gentleness.     His  manners  too  were  charming. 

It  was  a  gay  and  happy  visit.  The  young  queen  was  evidently 
surprised  into  admiration  at  the  very  beginning;  for  she  wrote  King 
I^ieopold  on  the  second  day  that  Albert  was  ''most  amiable  and  unaf- 
fected— in  short,  very  fascinating."  In  a  very  few  days  it  was  evident 
that  the  case  was  serious  for  both  parties  concerned.  I'o  b^  a  reg- 
nant queen  under  such  circumstances  is  to  be  in  an  awkward  {>osition. 
One  who  is  not  a  sovereign  is  not  permitted  to  propose  marriage  to  a 
sovereign:  the  monarch  must  speak  first.  However,  the  sovereign 
here  concerned  had  those  natural  gifts  of  directness  and  saving  com- 
mon-sense which  can  make  trying  situations  tractable.  General  Grey 
in  his  Early  Years  of  the  Prince  Conmrt  is  very  brief  on  the  subject, 
saying  only  that  on  October  15  "the  prince  had  been  out  hunting 
early  with  his  brother,  but  returned  at  twelve,  and  half  an  hour  after- 
ward obeyed  the  queen^s  summons  to  her  room,  where  he  found  her 
alone.  After  a  few  minutes'  conversation  on  other  subjects,  the  queen 
told  him  why  she  had  sent  for  him."  Nothing  more  from  (ileneral 
Grey.  On  November  23  she  read  a  formal  declaration  to  the  council 
of  her  proposed  marriage.  The  day  previous,  her  aunt,  the  Duchess 
of  Gloucester,  asked  her  if  she  was  not  nervous  in  the  prospect  of 
making  this  public  announcement.  The  queen  replied,  "Yes,  but  I 
did  a  much  more  nervous  thing  a  little  while  ago."  "What  was 
that?"     "I  proposed  to  Prince  Albert." 

In  the  queen *s  letter  to  her  uncle,  King  I-.eopold,  on  the  very  day 
of  the  betrothal^  she  speaks  of  her  mortification  at  her  cool  reception 
of  her  uncle's  suggestion  a  year  before,  and  says  of  Albert: 

"  He  seems  perfection,  and  I  think  I  have  the  prospect  of  very  jrreat  happi- 
ness. •  *  •  I  love  him  tnore  than  l  can  say,  and  I  shall  do  everythinp  in  my 
power  to  make  this  sacrifice  (for  such  in  mv  opinion  it  is)  as  small  as  I  can.  He 
seems  to  have  ^reat  tact,  a  very  necessary  tnin^  in  his  position.  These  last  few 
days  have  passed  like  a  dream  to  me,    ♦    ♦    *    but  I  vlo  feel  very  happy." 

The  humility  and  the  affection  of  this  letter  from  the  queen  are 
matched  in  a  letter  from  Prince  Albert  the  next  day  to  his  friend  and 
preceptor.  Baron  Stockmar: 

*  Victoria  Is  so  irood  and  kind  to  me  that  I  am  often  puzzled  to  believe  that 
1  should  be  the  object  of  so  much  affection." 

To  see  such  reciprocal  self-forgetfulness  of  love  ought  to  re-estab- 
lish in  days  of  degeneracy  the  world's  waning  faith  in  the  spiritual  dig- 
nity, the  moral  worth,  the  veritable  loveliness  of  wedded  love.  The  sov- 
ereign of  one  of  the  mightiest  powers  in  modern  times,  contemplating 
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marriage  witb  ayoang  prince  of  an  unimportant  ooantry,  whose  peca- 

niary  resources  were  of  the  slightest,  makes  this  entry  in  her  journal: 

*'  How  I  will  strive  to  make  him  feel  as  little  as  possible  the  great  sacrifioe 
he  has  madel  I  told  him  it  u^cu  a  great  sacrifioe  on  bis  t>art,  but  he  would  not 
allowJt." 

The  wedding  was  celebrated  with  stately  splendor  at  the  Chapel 
Royal  in  St.  James's  Palace,  on  February  10,  1840.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  a  private  conference  with  the  queen  before  the  cere- 
mony, inquired  whether  he  should  omit  the  word  "  obey  "  in  her  mar- 
riage vow.  Her  unfailing  simplicity  and  directness  of  character  ap- 
peared in  her  decisive  reply: 

"  It  is  my  wish  to  be  married,  not  as  a  queen,  but  as  a  woman.** 

The  wedded  life  of  the  ro/al  pair  more  than  fulfilled,  in  its  ten- 
derness and  devotedness  throughout,  the  promise  of  its  dawn.  The 
queen's  loving  instinct  had  given  ber  true  foresight  when  she  spoke 
of  the  *'8acrince"  which  her  husband  was  to  make,  though  no  utter- 
ance of  his  in  all  the  years  showed  that  he  felt  the  sacrifice.  All  that 
the  most  affectionate  and  unselfish  wife  could  be,  she  was.  But  the 
public  difficulties  and  the  vast  responsibilities  in  the  situation  of  the 
two  she  could  in  no  wise  diminish;  nor  could  any  wifely  self-sacrifice 
either  prevent  a  true  husband  from  sharing  them  to  the  full,  or  con- 
fer on  ulm  an  equal  share  of  her  honor  and  power.  She  was  not  her 
own,  but  England's;  and  he  was  hers.  England  would  not  be  slow 
to  find  fault  if  on  the  one  hand  he  should  fail  to  be  of  real  service  to  his 
wife  in  her  onerous  public  duties;  or  if  on  the  other  hand  the  im- 
ported German  should  secretly  infiuence  the  foreign  policy  of  the  em- 
pire, or  openly  be  too  ready  with  his  help  in  home  affairs.  The  na- 
tion was  not  and  is  not  ungenerous;  but  in  the  veins  of  Englishmen 
democracy  runs  in  as  full  a  tide  as  monarchy,  and  is  jealous  of  any 
monarchical  government  that  is  not  by  the  monarch  and  therefore  is 
not  readily  responsible  to  the  people. 

That  the  Prince  Consort  early  g^rasped  the  various  elements  of 
his  situation,  is  shown  in  brief  extracts  from  a  letter,  which  he  wrote 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington: 

*  This  posttion  Is  a  most  peculiar  and  delicate  one.  *  *  *  It  reqoires  that 
the  husband  should  entirely  sink  his  omt  individual  existence  m  that  of  his 
wKe:  thai  he  should  aim  at  no  power  by  himself  or  for  himself;  should  shun 
all  ostentation:  assume  no  sepHrate  i'eMp<mslhility  before  the  public;  fill  up 
every  ^ap  which  as  a  woman  she  would  natuially  leave  in  the  exercise  of  her 
rcf^ai  tuuctions;  continually  and  anxiously  watch  every  part  of  the  public 
business  in  order  to  be  able  to  advise  and  assist  her  at  any  moment  In  any  of 
the  multifarious  or  difficult  ouestions  or  duties  brought  before  her.  sometimes 
mternational,  sometimes  political,  or  social,  or  personal/' 

The  above  is  quoted  to  show  not  only  the  situation,  but  also  the 
man — his  singular  conscientiousness  and  moral  elevation,  his  bal- 
anced judgment,  the  breadth  and  penetration  of  his  mind.  From  the 
time  that  this  faithful,  loving,  unselfish,  laborious,  vigilant,  discreet 
adviser  and  helper  took  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  youthful  queen, 
a  crushing  load  was  lifted  from  her,  and  a  new  era  opened  in  her  life. 
No  wonder  that  their  love  not  only  continued,  but  grew  more  deep. 
In  a  few  years  the  effect  of  their  close  association  in  responsible  work 
showed  itself  also  in  their  growth  in  discernment  and  experience.  The 
queen's  strong  simplicity  and  directness  of  nature  brought  into  action 
rare  qualities  in  the  prince,  which  might  otherwise  never  have  been  de- 
veloped in  a  man  of  his  sensitive  and  retiring  disposition.  The  amount 
and  variety  of  the  work  which  came  to  his  hand  gradually  increased 
year  by  year,  as  the  queen's  time  and  strength  were  increasingly  en- 
grossed with  the  care  and  training  of  her  children.    Both  his  judgment 
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and  his  capacitj  for  aSairs  soon  became  bo  manifest,  and  so  liabitu- 
all7  accordant  Here  bia  priDcipIea  of  action  with  berown.  tbat  ebe  could 
remand  an  intricate  question  to  bim  an  to  anotber  self  tor  tborongb  ei- 
amination  and  for  selection  of  the  line  to  be  adopted;  and,  the  case 
having  thus  been  prepared  to  ber  band,  her  examination  of  it  could 
readilj  reach  the  coDclusioii  which  devolved  on  ber  as  sovereign. 

The  criticism  which  he  earl]'  foresaw  was  not  lacking-,  and  at 
times  was  sharpened  by  political  suspicion.  But  he  linew  his  ground 
and  kept  straight  on;  and  as  the  years  passed,  and  as  the  queen's  sue- 

who  had  come  to  know  him 
intimately  throngh  the 
conferences  which  they 
held  with  him  as  the 
qileen'H  conRdential  repre- 
sentative—gave  testimony 
to  their  high  appreciation 
of  his  abilities  and  bin 
personal  excellence,  criti- 
cism sank  to  a  faint  echo, 
and  the  nation  took  him 
to  its  heart  as  their  own 
prince.  Albert.  Observers 
careful  and  well-informed 
rank  him  among  great 
staln<men;  and  some  have 
said  that  for  many  of  his 
twenty- one  years  as  Prince 
TunHort  he  was  practicBlly 
king  of  England,  though 
never  with  the  least  ap- 
proach toward  assuming 
any  place  ntlier  than  tbatof 
a  loving  and  confidential 
helper  of  the  sovereign. 
The  title  above  ascribed  to 
bim  may  be  justified  if  ap- 
plied to  (be  periods  when 
tbequeen  as  mother  of  nine 

children  must  have  found  phiuci  albert,  the  latb  prisfe  conbobt. 
her  time  and  strength  inadequate  for  dealing  with  afTairr!  of  state.  But 
in  general  it  will  be  wise  to  remember  the  queen's  generous  tendency  lo 
magnify  her  husband's  sliare  in  the  work  uf  govFrniiient  even  to  the 
belittling  of  her  own.  One  element  in  her  sovereignty  was  that  she 
knew  how  to  draw  out  and  properly  to  Dse  and  apply  the  great  aid 
which  he  could  give-  The  nature  of  bis  aid  is  well  set  forth  by  Sir 
Theodore  Martin,  who  says  of  the  Prince  Consort: 

"MiDistert  of  state  fnand  him  ae  tamlJLar  a-i  tlipmivlvnii  w)1h  the  fnrlii  Im- 
mediately ponfieclot  nith  the  worblnii  of  their  own  deparlmirjics.  Aiiitmsna- 
dora  retnruinK  Irom  their  IdrbIIous  were  Klrucli  to  find  liuw  ™m|)lrtely  he  had 
at  command  every  stmificant  driall  of  what  hnd  hnpncnrd  nfthhi  Hit  Kptiere 
or  their  apeclal  observations.  Uiplomatlnls  priv'f^edlnk'  [or  the  firat  lime  to 
some  furelini  court  learned,  In  an  Inlcrrlow  with  tiie  ttrliice.  not  inori-ly  llio 
eiaot  stale  of  affairs  whli^h  they  would  Hud  Hwaltlnit  them,  hut  very  fnifuenily 
the  character  or  tiM  aoveielKn  and  statesmen  with  whom  they  would  have  to 

Queen  Victoria's  life  at  the 
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Her  feeling,  like  lier  convictions,  are  deep  ai^d  enduring.  Toward 
the  end  of  1861  Prince  Albert  was  noticeably  declining  in  strength. 
For  years,  led  by  his  sense  of  duty,  he  had  been  overtaxing  a  not 
^  robust  frame  with  unceasing  labors  in  many  departments.  The 
queen's  diary  on  November  23  reports  him  as  *'weak  and  tired." 
A  week  later,  a  dispatch  received  by  the  queen  from  the  cabinet,  oc- 
casioned him  such  anxiety  that  he  got  out  of  bed  and  with  a  feeble 
hand  wrote  in  the  name  of  the  queen  his  last  memorandum  on  public 
affairs.  With  some  additional  changes  afterward  made  by  her  maj  - 
esty,  the  memorandum  was  sent  to  the  cabinet:  the  alterations  which 
it  proposed  in  the  paper  that  the  cabinet  had  submitted  were  seen  to 
be  wise,  and,  having  Ix^en  formally  accepted,  were  sent  to  the  United 
States  government.  The  changes  made  in  that  sick  room  prevented 
"  '■  war  between  the  two  countries.     The  case  was  that  of  the  British 

y  \  ship   Trent,  from  which  a  United  States  war  ship  had  rashly  taken 

:    .  \  the  (Confederate  envoys  Mason  and  Slidell.     The  act  was  mistakenly 

\:      V  believed  in  Britain  to  be  an  intended  insult  ordered  directly  from 

j'.  Washington.     I^rd  Palmerston  held  this  erroneous  view  of  it,  and 

active  preparations  for  war  had  already  been  ordered.  The  paiK*r 
sent  to  the  queen  was  a  draft  of  the  proposed  instructions  to  Lonl 
Lyons  at  Washington,  which  were  in  such  terms  of  command  and 
threat  as  left  no  honorable  way  open  for  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  disavow  the  hasty  action  of  their  naval  officer.  The  changes 
suggested  first  by  the  prince,  then  by  the  queen,  were  in  the  direc- 
tion of  leaving  oi>en  to  this  country  a  way  for  releasing  the  envoys  as 
a  friendly  rectification  of  a  mistake.  The  document  as  changed  ef- 
fected their  sjieedy  release.  Two  weeks  after  the  scene  in  Prince 
Albert's  bedroom,  he  died  from  typhoid  fever.  This  country  has  reason 
to  hold  him  always  in  reverential  memory.  A  man  whose  purity  and 
nobleness  were  conspicuous  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  he  is  seen  also  to 
be  one  of  those  concerning  whom  the  Prince  of  Peace  Himself  has  said, 
**  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  for  they  shall  be  called  sons  of  Ood." 
The  sympathy  with  the  bereaved  sovereign  in  her  unspeakable 
loss  was  national,  and  indeed  was  felt  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
It  was  known  that  her  heart  was  l)ouud  up  with  that  of  her  husband. 
Two  years  after  his  death,  in  a  letter  to  Dean  Stanley,  she  wrote: 

"Tcan  never  be  safficlently  thankful  that  I  passed  safely  thronph  those 
two  yean*  [the  first  ivfo  years  of  her  relirnl  to  my  marriai^e.  Then  1  was  in  a 
safe  naven,  and  there  I  remained  for  twenty  years.  Now,  that  Is  over,  and  I 
am  atfain  at  sea.  always  wishing  to  consult  one  who  is  not  here,  f^roping  by 
myself,  with  a  constant  sense  of  desolation/' 

The  British  nation  mourned  also  for  its  own  loss  and  was  pro- 
foundly stirred,  having  grown  to  some  due  a])preciation  of  the 
blameless  prince.  It  is  proba])le  that  the  estimate  of  Prince  Albert's 
character  is  higher  to-day  than  ever  before  in  his  own  and  in  other 
lands,  and  will  yet  increase. 

The  queen  and  prince  consort  were  constantly  solicitous  concern- 
ing the  proper  education  and  training  of  their  children.  On  this  sub- 
ject they  held  the  most  practical  views,  such  as  might  not  usually  be 
expected  in  the  purlieus  of  a  throue.  P^vidently  it  was  made  a  study 
by  them.  As  far  as  was  ]X)ssible  amid  the  distrac;tionsof  public  life, 
they  sought  to  create  for  their  little  ones  the  seclusion  of  a  home, 
and  to  spread  round  them  through  all  their  years  up  to  manhood  and 
womanhood  an  atmosphere  of  affection.  The  queen  was  much  disqui- 
eted by  the  fact  that  her  occupations  prevented  her  from  regularly 
hearing  the  little  Princess  Royal  say  her  evening  prayer.  As  the  boys 
approached  adult  age  they  were  sent  on  long  tours  under  wise  and  care- 
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ful  preceptors.  Great  importance  was  attached  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Christian  religion,  but  not  to  any  sectarian  form  of  it.  The  Church  of 
England  was  to  be  upheld  as  a  national  institution,  but  the  simple  com- 
mon Christianity  was  to  be  held  in  regard  as  fundamental  in  all  Chris- 
tian churches.  The  established  Church  of  Scotland  being  Presbyterian, 
the  queen  in  her  summer  sojourns  at  Balmoral  in  the  Highlands  has 
had  a  Presbyterian  chaplain  and  attended  the  little  Presbyterian 
church.  The  children  were  trained  to  industry  and  economy.  The 
daughters  were  taught  not  only  accomplishments  but  also  plain  sew- 
ing and  cooking.  They  were  given  to  understand  that  they  were  not 
to  marry  except  with  affection,  and  in  no  case  merely  for  money  or 
for  reasons  of  state.  Queen  Victoria  was  a  wise  and  careful  manager 
in  pecuniary  affairs,  so  that  before  the  age  of  thirty  she  had  saved 
enough  from  her  income  to  provide  without  difficulty  for  the  whole 
expense  of  her  new  place  at  Osborne  on  the  Isle  of  Wight — about 
£200,000;  while  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  she  had  already  saved  from 
the  revenues  of  his  duchy  of  Cornwall  £100,000.  While  the  queen 
has  always  spent  money  freely  for  things  really  desirable,  and  has 
given  liberally  in  all  worthy  directions,  she  has  had  great  disgust  for 
the  Insane  extravagance  of  some  previous  reigns,  and  has  never  al- 
lowed wasteful  or  frivolous  expenditure.  This  fact,  together  with  the 
uniformly  judicious  investments  made  by  her,  and  by  the  prince  con- 
sort, who  bequeathed  to  her  his  estate,  have  caused  her  wealth  to  in- 
crease through  sixty  years  of  her  reign  till  she  is  now  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  wealthiest  persons  in  the  world.  The  estate  bequeathed 
to  her  from  the  prince  consort,  though  much  less  than  her  own,  is  es- 
timated now  to  amount  to  £5,000,000— his  savings  of  about  £250,000 
having  mostly  been  invested  in  waste  land  in  South  Kensington, 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years,  has  now  become  a  splendid  resi- 
dence portion  of  London. 

Turning  to  consider  Queen  Victoria's  influence  in  public  affairs, 
we  are  met  by  an  assertion  frequent  in  America  and  occasionally 
heard  in  Great  Britain,  that  a  British  sovereign  is  little  more  than  an 
ornamental  knob  on  the  governmental  machinery,  which  at  certain  con- 
junctures moves  automatically  for  registering  the  popular  will  and 
reversing  the  administrative  procedure.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  sov- 
ereign might  so  conduct  himself  as  to  fit  this  theory,  if  he  were  one 
of  the  most  stupid  and  most  unpatriotic  persons  in  the  British  Isles. 
The  theory  certainly  is  not  that  of  the  constitution.  The  monarch  is 
supposed  to  have  a  good  degree  of  common -sense,  and  to  be  watchful 
for  the  frequent  occasions  calling  for  the  application  of  moral  force, 
whether  by  suggestion  or  by  compromise,  for  allaying  the  discord  of 
political  parties,  or  for  holding  extremes  in  check  within  his  cabinet, 
or  for  devising  lines  on  which  to  harmonize  his  own  views  and  those 
of  his  prime  minister  on  points  of  difference.  Besides  this  opportu- 
nity for  the  exercise  of  a  power  which  is  vast  because  indefinite, 
there  is  a  reserve  in  the  form  of  a  possible  order  issued  in  the  author- 
ity and  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  to  compass  some  end  which  is  l)e- 
lieved  to  be  according  to  the  sentiment  and  will  of  the  people  though 
not  authorized  either  by  usage  or  by  any  act  of  parliament.  During 
the  present  reign  this  rare  use  of  the  prerogative  has  occurred,  once 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  ministry,  and  more  than  once  in  Mr.  D'lsraeli's. 

Queen  Victoria's  reign  has  teemed  with  instances  of  the  exercise 
of  a  power,  usually  in  the  form  of  moral  influence,  with  results  im- 
portant and  far-reaching.  Some  of  these  instances  show  statesman- 
ship of  a  high  order.  Never  taking  sides  in  partisan  politics,  never 
antagonizing  the  policy  of  her  responsible  ministers,  though  often  ad- 
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Tising  them  and  even  at  times  correcting  their  serious  mistakes,  never 
cheapening  her  advice  \>y  offering  it  in  affairs  that  would  probably 
settle  themselves  if  let  alone  or  in  affairs  of  little  moment, — always 
straightforward,  self-reliant,  vigilant  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  yet 
strenuous  for  law,  neither  misled  by  flattery,  nor  coerced  by  fear,  a 
hater  of  evil,  a  maker  of  peace — the  present  sovereign  has  exerted  an 
influence  whose  moral  weight  in  hours  of  crisis  has  turned  the  course  of 
European,  and,  more  than  once,  of  American  history.  Her  mistakes 
it  is  difficult  to  find — the  Crimean  war  alone  being  notable;  though 
that  was  really  a  mistake  of  cabinet,  parliament, and  the  whole  nation. 

Her  modification  of  Lord  Palmerston's  action  in  the  Trent  affair, 
already  referred  to,  averted  a  war  with  the  United  States  whose  issue, 
during  the  stress  of  the  rebellion,  is  not  pleasant  for  us  to  contemplate. 

Another  instance  of  her  action  relative  to  this  country  was  in 
September,  1862,  when  Southern  victories  were  being  reported  in 
swift  succession,  and  British  intervention  was  known  to  be  viewed 
favorably  by  the  ministry.  The  queen  was  absent  at  Gotha,  where  a 
message  from  Ijord  John  Russell  announced  that  the  cabinet  was  about 
to  discuss  the  recognition  of  the  Confederacy.  A  reply  from  Gotha 
to  London  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  proposed  change  of  policy 
was  premature.     The  decision  of  the  cabinet  was  against  recognition. 

Two  months  later,  at  the  darkest  hour  in  our  Civil  War,  Emperor 
Napoleon,  who  had  long  been  earnestly  desirous  to  intervene  in  favor 
of  the  South,  urged  the  British  government  to  loin  him  in  an  offer  to 
mediate.  The  queen  strongly  advised  against  this  step,  and  the  cabi- 
net declined  to  join  France.  As  the  sympathy  of  the  ruling  classes  in 
England  was  almost  wholly  with  the  South — only  the  queen  and  the 
working  people  being  on  the  side  of  the  Union — there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  her  action  prevented  an  interference  by  two  allied  powers  by 
which  the  whole  course  of  history  on  this  continent  would  have  had 
an  unknown  change. 

Those  who  cling  to  the  notion  that  the  queen  is  a  mere  ceremonial 
appendage — the  constitution  committing  all  government  to  the  min- 
isters, who  use  the  name  of  the  sovereign  merely  as  a  graceful  and  ven- 
erable form — should  remember  Lord  Palmerston's  experience  in  1851, 
when  that  imperious  and  impetuous  statesman  seems  to  have  pushed 
this  theory  to  a  test.  He  was  foreign  secretary  in  Lord  John  Russell's 
cabinet,  and  had  for  months  written  and  sent  hasty  dispatches  to  foreign 
courts  without  referring  them  to  the  queen,  or,  after  referring,  had 
changed  them  and  then  sent  them.  In  August,  1850,  the  queen  sent 
to  the  premier  a  paper  which  she  defines  as  a  memorandum  ' '  to  explain 
what  it  is  she  expects  from  the  foreign  secretary.     She  requires: 

1.  That  he  will  distinctly  state  what  he  proposes  in  a  given  case,  that  the 


queen  may  know  as  distinotly  to  what  she  has  given  her  royal  sanction. 

"2.  Having  once  given  her  sanction  to  amea:«ure,  that  it  be  not  arbitrarily 
altered  or  modified  by  the  minister.    Such  an  act  is   •  •   ♦    justly  to  be  visited 


by  the  exercise  of  her  constitutional  right  of  dismissing  that  minister.** 

PalmeTfjton  yielded  and  apologized.  But  in  December  of  the  next 
year,  his  offense — perhaps  through  carelessness — was  serious.  The 
queen,  on  the  occasion  of  Louis  Napoleon's  awp  d'etat  in  Paris,  had 
promptly  written  to  the  premier  that  she  thought  it  *'  of  great  impor- 
tance that  Ijord  Normanby  (the  British  ambassador  in  Paris)  should  be 
instructed  to  remain  entirely  pasmre,  and  should  take  no  part  whatever 
in  what  is  passing."  Yet  Palmerston  had  on  the  same  day  assured  the 
French  ambassador  in  London  of  his  full  approval  of  Napoleon's  vio- 
lent action.  And  a  few  days  afterward,  without  reference  to  queen  or 
parliament  he  penned  a  dispatch  to  Paris  of  the  same  purport.  His 
resignation  wajs  of  course  iomiedlately  demanded.     The  lesson  was 
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profitable  to  the  headbtrong  but  able  and  brilliaDt  Palmerston.  Three 
years  afterward  the  qneen  called  him  to  form  for  her  a  government, 
and  for  years  he  was  one  of  her  most  faithful  and  most  trusted  helpers. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  an  element  in  the  unwritten  constitu- 
tion which  had  been  left  undefined  has  gained  a  satisfactory  clear- 
ness of  outline  through  her  strong  practical  judgment,  her  moral 
disoemment,  and  her  breadth  of  view.  Not  very  long  before  her 
reign  the  ministry  were  on  occasions  liable  to  find  their  authority 
suddenly  reduced  to  that  of  mere  clerks  registering  and  executing  the 
royal  will.  In  the  reaction  from  this  point  towara  democracy  which 
has  issued,  in  a  true  constitutional  government,  the  royal  prerogative 
may  naturally  have  seemed  to  some  minds  totally  abolished.  The 
present  reign  has  shown  that  while  the  prerogative  is  no  longer  as  of 
old  valid  to  nullify  the  will  of  the  people  fully  expressed  through 
parliament,  nor  to  act  independently  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown  or 
contrary  to  their  practically  unanimous  advice,  it  at  times  may  ex- 
tend virtually  to  the  making  and  unmaking  of  prime  ministers;  and 
that  it  includes  the  sovereign's  right  to  be  made  fully  acquainted  with 
all  proposed  governmental  proceedings,  to  be  conferred  with  in  refer- 
ence to  them,  and  to  give  opinion  and  advice  which  must  be  thorougly 
discttssed;  as  also  to  refuse  the  royal  sanction  to  any  measure  which 
has  not  been  adopted  with  at  least  approximate  unanimity  in  the 
cabinet.  It  is  a  profound  truth  that  the  greatest  of  all  forces  is  moral 
force;  and  a  British  sovereign  who  lacks  this  or  knows  not  how  to  use 
it,  will  probably  exert  only  a  somewhat  nhadowy  power — which  indeed 
is  all  that  it  is  desirable  for  the  nation  that  such  a  person  should  exert. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  British  sovereign  who  has  it  will  find  sooner  or 
later  that  his  words  from  the  throne  will  have  as  much  force  as  there 
is  force  in  the  reason  of  his  words.  Victoria,  so  far  from  being  a 
figure-head,  has  for  half  a  century  had  more  of  actual  power  than  any 
other  person  in  the  realm. 

Illustrative  of  the  queen*s  personal  influence  on  foreign  affairs  in 
Europe,  is  a  fact  which,  after  twenty  years,  has  been  made  public 
within  a  few  months  by  Prince  Bismarck.  It  is  of  interest  also  as 
explaining  his  dislike  toward  Victoria  and  all  her  family,  for  which 
no  reason  has  heretofore  been  known.  It  will  be  remembered  with 
what  surprising  rapidity  the  French  republic  recovered  from  the 
Franco- German  war  of  1870.  Bismarck,  who  had  hoped  that  France 
had  been  so  weakened  that  Germany  need  fear  nothing  more  from 
her  for  a  generation,  decided  in  1875  that  the  conflict  must  be  re- 
newed for  the  still  further  weakening  of  France  before  she  should 
regain  full  strength.  But  his  plan  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  that  coun- 
try was  thwarted  by  the  old  emperor,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
influenced  by  Czar  Alexander  II.  of  Russia.  Bismarck  has  now  pub- 
lished a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Emperor  William  in  1875,  from 
which  it  appears  that  it  was  by  the  personal  intervention  of  Queen 
Victoria  that  the  aged  emperor  was  influenced  to  refuse  a  renewal  of 
hostilities.  This  is  not  the  only  time  that  continental  Europe  has 
been  saved  from  the  horrors  of  war  by  the  personal  intervention  oi 
this  international  peace-maker. 

In  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  her  Indian  empire,  her 
majesty  has  shown  the  same  delicate  discretion  and  forcefal  tact 
which  have  marked  her  relations  with  other  parts  of  her  dominions. 
This  is  seen  in  all  her  correspondence  with  British  statesmen  in  India 
and  British  leaders  at  home;  in  her  advice  during  critical  (>eriods, 
such  as  the  Indian  Mutiny;  in  her  creation  of  special  honors  which 
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the  Oriental  mind  esteems  most  highly,  for  the  reward  of  servicers, 
and  her  wise  selection  of  representative  Indian  leaders  to  receive 
them;  in  her  sending  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Albert  Victor 
at  different  times  to  represent  her  personally  before  the  people;  in 
her  sympathy  with  distress  and  generosity  for  its  relief  daring  times 
of  famine  and  plague;  in  her  personal  interest  in  all  the  means  of  ma- 
terial, mental,  and  moral  progress;  and  last,  but  not  least,  in  her  ac- 
ceptance of  the  title  of  Empress.  The  assumption  of  this  title  had 
been  suggested  to  the  queen  by  the  governor-general  of  India,  Lord 
EUenborough,  as  early  as  1843,  as  a  means  of  removing  practical  dif- 
ficulties in  the  relations  of  the  Indian  local  government  with  the  na- 
tive rulers.  The  word  for  "queen"  in  Persian  or  Hindustani  signi- 
fies "  inmate  of  a  royal  harem."  It  had  in  fact  come  to  be  but  little 
tised,  and  was  not  in  any  case  the  dignified,  settled,  and  comprehen- 
sive title  requisite  for  effective  administration  under  a  united  and  su- 
preme authority.  However,  it  was  not  until  1876— and  then  only  by 
a  majority  of  seventy-five  in  the  house  of  commons — ^that  the  assump- 
tion of  the  title  was  authorized  by  act  of  parliament.  On  January  1, 
1877,  Victoria  was  proclaimed  Empress  of  India  by  the  governor-gen- 
eral at  the  durbar  in  Delhi.  This  at  once  placed  her,  in  the  import- 
ant matter  of  titles  on  an  equality  with  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  gave 
an  environment  of  dignity  and  splendor  to  the  crown  which  the  E^ast- 
ern  mind  alone  knows  how  to  appreciate.  Coupled  with  the  creation  of 
such  imperial  orders  as  those  of  the  Star  of  India,  the  Indian  Empire, 
and  the  Crown  of  India,  it  has  probably  done  more  in  that  Oriental 
land  to  crystallize  the  loyalty  of  native  chiefs  and  princes  into  prac- 
tical shape  and  action  than  all  the  talk  of  parliamentary  liberty  and 
civilizing  British  infiuences  could  have  achieved  in  centuries. 

Queen  Victoria  has  outlived  all  the  members  of  the  privy  council 
at  the  time  of  her  accession,  all  except  two  of  the  peers  then  holding 
their  titles,  all  except  six  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons. 
During  her  reign  there  have  been  eleven  lord  chancellors,  ten  prime 
ministers,  five  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  six  of  York.  In  the 
United  States  tliere  have  been  seventeen  presidents;  in  (^anada  ten 
viceroys;  in  France  one  king,  one  emperor,  and  six  presidents;  on  the 
throne  of  Prussia  five  kings;  in  Russia  three  emperors. 

The  (Golden  Jubilee  of  the  queen's  reign  was  celebrated  in  1887 
with  an  enthu.siasm  of  joy  unequalled  in  British  history.  The  pres- 
ent year  may  be  expected  to  witness,  in  the  Diamond  Jubilee  in  June, 
a  celebration  as  unique  in  its  grandeur  as  the  occasion  is  unique  in 
history,  surpassing  in  its  deep  meaning  any  other  regal  or  imperial 
event  for  many  generations  past.  No  intimation  of  a  desire  for  such 
a  celebration  came  fnnn  the  queen:  it  is  the  spontaneous  uprising  of 
the  nation's  heart.  When  it  became  evident  that  the  British  people 
should  insist  on  establishing  some  permanent  commemoration  of  the 
day  and  of  the  Iwloved  and  venerated  sovereign,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
made  the  felicitous  suggestion  of  a  form  of  commemoration  which 
would  "attach  the  sentiment  of  gratitude  for  the  blessings  which  the 
country  has  enjoyed  during  the  last  sixty  years  to  a  scheme  of  per 
manent  l)eneficence."  The  scheme  involves  the  organizing  of  a  phil 
anthropic  foundation  which  shall  enlarge  the  provisi(m  through  all 
time  to  cx>me  for  all  the  hospitals  in  the  city  of  Ijondon. 

In  this  year  of  jubilee  the  United  States  claims  its  place  close  to 
its  mother- country  in  rendering  the  tribute  of  congratulation  and 
honor  to  the  gracious  and  venerates!  lady  whose  throne  is  not  only 
tbat  of  queen  and  empress,  but  also  in  the  hearts  of  her  subjects  and 
of  the  civilized  world. 
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THE  EASTERN  CRISIS. 

AS  it  was  with  the  diplomacy  of  Europe  in  the  past, 
80  it  is  now,  and  so,  probably,  it  always  will  be  as 
long  as  the  burden  of  history  shall  continue  to  un- 
fold itself.  Treaties,  alliances,  '*  concerts  ^^  serve  but  to 
obscure  to  the  common  eye  an  under-drift  of  persistent 
jealousies,  mutual  distrusts,  and  secretly  cherished  pur- 
poses. Behind  such  incidents  as  those  now  occurring  in 
the  Levant,  a  secret  web  of  most  intricate  design  is  always 
woven.  Even  diplomats  themselves  are  but  instruments, 
often  unconscious  ones,  for  the  working  out  of  the  plan; 
and  it  is  only  later,  when  the  whole  can  be  viewed  from  a 
standpoint  more  remote  in  time,  that  the  design  stands 
out  in  clear  light  to  all. 

The  full  significance  of  present  developments  in  south- 
eastern Europe  cannot  at  this  early  stage  be  understood: 
the  air  is  full  of  rumors,  explanations,  misstatements, 
and  half  truths.  But  certainly  the  spectacle  of  the  six 
great  Christian  powers  of  Europe  bound  hand  and  foot  to 
the  Juggernaut  car  of  Ottoman  territorial  integrity,  be- 
neath which  are  being  crushed  the  aspirations  and  lives  of 
liberty-loving  peoples,  is  calculated  to  put  some  strain 
upon  one's  faith  in  the  beneficence  of  tliat  unceasing  pur- 
pose which  runs  through  and  overrules  all  things.  But  it 
IS  also  true  that  while  the  concert  of  the  powers  has  proven 
only  a  very  inefficient  instrument  of  reform  in  Turkey, 
the  sole  alternative  to  that  concert  would  be  interference 
by  one  or  more  isolated  powers,  which  would  in  all  proba- 
bility precipitate  a  conflict  of  incalculable  extent  and  of 
doubtful  issue  even  as  regards  the  ends  primjirily  aimed 
at.  And  so,  if  the  rules  of  diplomatic  action  admit 
of  choice  between  lesser  and  greater  evil,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  a  calm  judgment  will  admit  the  wisdom  of  the  united 
determination  of  the  powers,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  senti- 
ment and  natural  inclination,  not  to  allow,  if  possible  the 
Cretan  incident  to  issue  in  an  open  rupture  between  Greece 
and  Turkey.  It  is  not  that  they  hate  Turkey  less,  but  that 
they  love  peace,  and  themselves,  and  their  moneyed  and 
commercial  interests,  and  the  opportunity  to  work  out 
their  secretly  cherished  designs,  more.  A  formal  out- 
break between  Greece  and  Turkey  would  at  once  undo  all 
the  diplomatic  work  achieved  at  Constantinople;  it  would 
probaoly  be  the  signal  for  another  uprising  in  chronically 
unsettled  Macedonia;  Austria-Hungary  and  the  other 
powers  would  almost  inevitably  be  drawn  into  the  struggle 
for  protection  of  their  interests  and  by  virtue  of  their  alli- 
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ancea.  The  end  no  man  could  see:  and  the  dire  poseibili- 
tiea  of  such  h  cataBtrophe  tor  both  Kiirope  and  Asia  no  im- 
agination could  exaggerate. 

It  is  the  great  powers  who  are  primarily  and  directly 
reBDOneibte  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
In  all  of  them  a  strong  popular  symiMithy  haa  manifested 
itaelf  for  the  little  maritime  kingdom  which  has  shown 
itself  the  champion 
knight  of  Christen- 
dom, and  which    has 
now  undertaken  sin- 
gle-handed a  work  of 
mercy  and  rescue  from 
Turkish   oppression 
before   which    the 
powers  themselves,  to 
judge  from  their  atti- 
tude in  similar  crises 
in  the  past,  would 
have  stood  in  inert  and 
helpless   hesitation. 
This  work  of  rescue, 
undertaken   partly 
from  a  sense  of  Chris- 
tian duty  and  partly 
also,  doubtlesa,  from 
motives  of  political 
ambition,  was  no 
I  sooner  entered  upon 
I  thaiiit  was  practically 
I  accomplished.     For, 
differ  as  the  powers 
iBDin.-HiMtii  It.,  sin.T*N  n^TUKRiT.         ^^^^  j^  thelraims,  they 

have  been  throughout  the  present  crisis  united  in  their 
determination  not  to  allow  Crete  to  revert  to  the  unchecked 
rule  of  the  sultan.  The  primary  object  of  the  Greek  inter- 
vention in  the  island  has  already  been  practically  secured. ' 
And  with  the  prolongation  of  the  diplomatic  armistice, 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  effect  a  compromise  which 
will  not  only  bo  acceptable  to  the  sultan  but  at  the  same 
time  will  allow  King  George  of  Greece  to  retreat  with  dig- 
nity from  the  unique  position  into  which  he  has  been  driven 
by  an  irersistible  wave  of  popular  sentiment. 

Crete. — The  present  outbreak  in  Crete  is  the  natural 
result  of  long-standing  Turkish  misrule.  A  brief  review 
of  the  history  of  the  island  will  assist  to  an  understanding 
pf  the  situation. 
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Eittory  of  the  Wnnrf,— Crete  lies  atmut  1.50  inilt-s  directlj  eoutli 
of  Athens.  It  iii  tlie'largeat  of  iLe  "isles  of  Greece"  being  about 
156  tnilee  long  and  W  miles  ia  eitretne  breadth.  It  is  mounuiiDODs 
and  TolcBiiic,  but  very  fertile  in  parts,  its  chief  products  being  cotton, 
tobacco,  olive  oil,  grapes,  oranges,  lemuob,  wine,  silk,  and  wool.  It 
is  inbabited  by  about  370,000  people  of  Ureek  extraction,  of  whom 
70,(H)0  are  Moslems.  There  are  only  three  iarce  towns,  (.^ea  (Ilie 
present  capital),  Candia  or  Heraklion.  and  Keiiiiio.  with  23.000.  14, 
000.  and  8,000  inhabitants  respectively.  In  anripnt  liine^  Crete  was 
famoDs  as  Homer's  "  Island  of  a  Hundred  Cities,"  and  its  king  Ido- 
uieneos,  led  a  fleet  to  share  in  the  conquest  of  Troy,  At  the  time 
of  the  Pereian  invasion  of  Greece,  the  island  was  populous  and  pros- 
perons,  being  divided  into  several  independent  repuhlics,  which,  bow- 
ever,  had  frequent  differences  to'  adjust  among  themselves.  Its 
people  were  noted  for  their  prowe:s.-<,  and  Cretan  archrng  were  famous 
in  the  Penian  and  PeLoponne^ian  wars.     The  Homons  were  the  first 
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foreign  invadera  of  tlia  isUnd,  coming  on  the  pretext  thu  the  I're- 
tuia  b>d  asaUted  Mithridotes  and  ill  treat«d  aome  Romoii  BoldieTs;  but 
it  w*B  odIj  after  three  years  of  desperate  fighting  that  the  island,  in 
88  B.  C,  was  subdued.  The  independence  then  lost  has  never  ;et 
been  regained. 

The  island  first  fell  into  Moslem  hands  in  823  A.  D.,  when  the 
Arabs,  under  Michael  the  Stutterer,  found  it  an  eas;  prey.     The  con- 

nrors  made  little  attempt  at  colonization;  and,  after  137  years  of 
b  rnle,  the  island  was  retaken  by  the  Greeks.     It  remained  under 
Greek  rule  until  the  eetab 
lishment  of  the  Latin  Em- 
pire, when,  in  1204,  it  was 
turned  over  to  Boniface, 
Marquis  of  Montfemt,  by 
whom  it  was, a  little  later 
sold  to  the  Venetians,  who 
had  much  trouble  In  re- 
taining  it   in   subjection. 
The   second   Moslem 
conquest  dates  from  1645. 
Sultan  Ibrahim,  on  the 
pretext   that   Venice   had 
given    assistance   to   the 
Knights  of  Malta,  sent  an 
arm;r  of  100,000  to   seize 
the  island.      It  took  them 
nearly  two  months  to  cap- 
ture the  port  of  Canea, 
and  no  less  than  twenty- 
four  years  to  reduce  tne 
capital  city  of  Candia. 
Tlien  Venice  yielded  the 
whole  island  to  the  Turks, 
excepting  three  ports,  the 
last  ot  which  she  also  re- 
linquished in  1715.  A  large 
number  of  the  Greek  in- 
nabitants,   voluntarily   or 
invol  untarily,  accepted  the 
„„„    ,„„  ,  „,        _  Moslem   faith;   and   from 

KINO  oBORoE  OT  QRiBfB.  j,^^^  almost  the  whoio  of 

the  Mussulmans  in  the  island   UidAy   are   descended.     The  Qreek 
Moslems  have  displayed  all  tb«  m^I  and  fanaticium  of  proselytes,  and 
are  to  all  intents  and  purpost.s  Turks;  but  there  are  few  real  Turks 
or  Arabs  in  <'rete  save  in  tlie  garrison  towns  aiong  the  coast. 

For  nearly  100  years  after  the  Moslem  conquest  the  island  was  in 
a  chronic  slate  of  revolt,      frt-le  and  Samos  both  took  sides  with 
Greece  in  the  war  of  independence  which  began  in  1831 ;  and  when, 
seven  years  later,  Greece  became  independent,  would  probably  have 
become  incorporated  with  the   Hellenic  kingdom.      The  European 
powers,  however,  by  the  treaty  of  Irfindon.  forced  back  both  Crete  and 
Samos  under  Turkish  rule,  the  reconquest  of  Crete  being  effected 
through  the  aid  of  an  Egyptian  anny,    Samos  was  presently  made 
autonomous,  and   has  since  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity  under  a 
I'l.-:-.;  ..__.  .....  Nothing  of  a  similar  nature  was  done 

'  in  ot  1866,  which  lasted  about  three 
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resnaod  cmt  the  Tarkish  and  Egyptiao  treasariee  ftboat  £8,000,000. 
At  the  instance  of  the  powers,  tbe  so-called  "Organic  Statute"  was 
diawQ  Qp  in  1807.  granting  the  island  a  legislaliTe  aesembl;  and 
judicial  system  of  its  own.  But  this  quickly  proved  a  failure,  the 
■ssemblj  being  forbidden  even  to  diacosa  anj  matter  without  pre- 
vious sanction  of  the  Turkish  gDverocff.  Anather  bloody  inaiirrec. 
tion  broke  oat  in  1877.  which  resulted  in  the  following  year,  chieflj 
owJDg:  to  the  mediation  of  England,  in  the  approval  by  tbe  Porte 
of  the  famons  pact  of  Halepa,  drawn  ap  in  the  village  of  that  name. 
This  was  a  vast  improve- 
ment on  the  Orgai' 
Statute,  aa  it  gave  t 
local  assembly  a  r< 
measure  of  legislative 
autbority  and  required  the 
appointment  of  a  ('hristian 
governor  for  a  lemi  of  live 
fears.     The  military  gov- 

mained  a  Mahometan,  with 
little   or  no   provialon   to 

make  him  subject  to  tbe 
authority  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernor. Tbe  result  was  a 
division  of  the  Islanders 
into  political  factions, 
who  gave  play  to  all  the 
worst  evils  of  party  in- 
triKue  Id  the  conduct  of 

Sablic  affaira.  In  the  con- 
jsion  the  jadlcial  system 
broke  down,  the  native 
gendarmerie  proved  a  fail- 
ure, and  the  development 
of  the  island  languished. 
A  crisis  came  iJter  tbe 
electioDsori888.  Thecon- 
servatives,  the    defeated 

Birty,  intrigued  with  the 
oalems  and  took  to  arms;  M™""  o"^*  o'  oniict 

and  again  the  island  was  the  scene  of  pillage  anil  hlnodshed.  The 
insurgents  were,  however,  worsted,  SLakir  Pasha,  a  Mussulman, 
was  sent  to  the  island  as  governor  and  invested  with  military 
authority;  and  martial  law  was  proclaimed.  Then,  in  IH89,  in  vio- 
lation of  a  convention  which  had  poHseBsed  international  sanc- 
tion, the  most  important  provisifms  of  the  Halepa  pact  were  abro- 
gated. The  five  years'  tenure  of  office  by  the  governor  was  abolished ; 
the  mode  of  election  to  the  assembly  was  altered  and  the  number 
of  its  members  reduced;  and  tbe  Porte  appropriated  the  whole  of 
the  customs  revenue,  which,  in  virtue  of  a  supplementary  arrange- 
ment ntade  in  1887,  had  been  shared  beetween  the  imperial  and  the 

For  the  next  five  years  Crete  was  ruled  autocratically  and  with- 
oot  ftn  assembly  by  a  succession  of  Mussulman  governors.  Orders, 
indeed,  were  given  to  hold  freeb  elections  under  the  new  system,  but 
the  Christiana  maintained  an  attitude  of  sullen  and  passive  resistance 
and  refused  to  go  to  the  polls.  The  attention  of  the  powers  was  at- 
tracted to  the  state  of  the  island;  and,  eventually,  toward  the  end  of 
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18d4,  tbe  Porte  was  induced  to  make  a  new  departure  by  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  Christian,  Alexander  Earatheodory  Pasha,  to  the  governor- 
ship. 

The  assembly  met  again,  for  the  first  time  sinoe  1889.  Trouble, 
however,  quickly  arose  with  the  Porte,  chiefly  over  the  matter  of 
finance.  A  succession  of  bad  harvests  had  caused  a  large  deficit  in 
the  Cretan  treasury.  It  was  found  also  that  officials  at  Constantino- 
ple had  misappropriated  the  proceeds  of  certain  taxes.  A  reimburse- 
ment was  demanded  by  the  islanders,  but  refused  by  the  Porte,  which 
also  vetoed  a  Cretan  proposal  to  raise  a  loan  to  cover  the  deficit  The 
spirit  of  revolt  was  again  awakened.  A  *' reform  committee"  was  or- 
ganised; the  Christians  in  the  rural  districts  armed  themselves;  and 
the  Moslems  fled  to  the  towns  for  safety.  Outrages  on  both  sides  be- 
came frequent.  When,  in  March,  1896,  the  Christian  governor, 
Karatheodory,  was  recalled,  and  a  Mussulman,  Turkhan  Pasha,  was 
sent  to  the  island  in  his  stead,  the  embers  of  revolt  were  at  once 
fanned  again  into  open  flame.  The  disturbances  that  followed  are 
familiar  to  our  readers:  they  continued  all  summer,  and  hundreds  of 
lives  were  lost  on  both  sides  (see  Vol.  6,  pp.  847,  568). 

The  ambassadors  of  the  powers  had  promptly  interested  them- 
selves in  recommending  to  the  Porte  certain  reforms  intended  to  es- 
tablish friendly  relations  between  the  C*bristian  and  Moslem  sections 
of  the  Cretan  people.  In  the  meantime,  however,  much  aid  was  be- 
ing sent  to  the  Christian  Cretans  by  sympathizers  in  Greece.  Accord- 
ingly, on  July  27,  Austria,  with  the  support  of  Russia,  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy,  proposed  a  blockade  of  (-rete  to  prevent  arms  and 
men  being  sent  to  the  insurgents  from  Greece.  To  this  proposal. 
Great  Britain  emphatically  refused  her  assent,  on  the  ground  tuat  it 
would  place  her  in  the  position  of  an  ally  of  the  sultan  in  repressing 
the  insurrection  of  his  Christian  subjects.  And  it  was  only  Lord 
Salisbury's  persistence  in  refusing  to  entertain  such  a  proposal,  that 
caused  the  idea  of  a  blockade  of  the  Cretan  coast  to  be  abandoned  last 
year.  That  Great  Britain  in  1897  has  assented  to  a  proposal  which 
she  refused  to  entertain  in  1896.  is  due  to  the  rise  of  new  conditions, 
notably  the  armed  invasion  of  Crete  by  Greek  troops,  which  have  ma- 
terially altered  the  situation  from  an  international  point  of  view. 

On  the  refusal  of  Great  Britain  to  join  in  a  blockade  of  the  island, 
renewed  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  the  sultan's  sanction  to  a  scheme 
of  reforms.  Toward  tbe  end  of  August,  as  our  readers  will  remem- 
ber (Vol.  6,  p.  571),  these  efforts  were  successful;  and  a  new  consti- 
tution was  granted,  embodying  liberal  reforms. 

The  provisions  of  the  pact  of  Halepa  were  revived  and  extended.  There 
was  to  bo  a  Christian  grovernor,  who  phoald  appoint  the  subordinate  officials, 
two-thirds  of  them  Christians  and  one-third  Mussulmans.  The  assembly  was 
to  be  elected  every  second  year.  Half  the  customs  revenue  and  all  the  tobacco 
tax  were  to  be  kept  by  the  Cretan  treasury.  The  deficit  was  to  l)e  paid  off  by 
the  Porte.  The  irendamierie  was  to  l>e  reorganized  under  the  direction  of  the 
powers. 

The  granting  of  this  constitution  was  heralded  as  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  day  for  Crete — a  day  of  peace,  contentment,  and  prosperity. 
These  hopes  were,  however,  quickly  and  rudely  dispelled. 

Causes  of  the  Present  Crisis. — In  a  certain  sense 
the  present  disturbances  in  Crete  are  but  the  natural  out- 
come of  the  decay  of  administrative  authority  ia  the  is- 
land brought  about  by  the  persistent  policy  of  the  Porte. 
Their  immediate  cause  was  an  unfortunate  delay  in  carry- 
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ing  out  the  reforms  conceded  in  the  new  constitution^ 

Sarticularly  in  the  matter  of  reorganization  of  the  gen- 
armerie.  Just  why  this  delay  occurred,  is  hard  to  gather 
from  the  mass  of  conflicting  reports.  The  powers  insisted 
that  the  new  force  should  be  composed  exclusively  of  for- 
eigners, only  such  a  force  being  capable  of  giving  to  tlie 
civil  authority  the  means  of  enforcing  the  law  against  all 
parties  and  controlling  the  violence  of  faction  which  has 
been  a  chronic  source  of  trouble  in  Crete.  Some  opposi- 
tion to  the  enlistment  of  foreigners  emanated  from  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  delay  was  aggravated  by  the  difficulty 
of  finding  recruits  familiar  with  both  the  Greek  and  the 
Turkish  languages.  The  idea  spread,  that  the  reforms 
were  not  being  carried  out  in  good  faith.  Revolutionary 
spirits,  who  had  all  along  refused  to  put  any  trust  in  the 
Turkish  promises  of  reform,  took  advantage  of  the  confu- 
sion to  keep  up  their  agitation,  being  actively  aided  in 
this  work  by  Cretan  committees  in  Greece  and  their  allies 
in  the  island.  Secret  preparations  for  another  insurrec- 
tion were  carried  on,  men  and  arms  being  frequently  trans- 
ported to  the  island  from  Greece  for  that  purpose.  As 
long  ago  as  last  November,  the  Cretan  revolutionary  junta 
addressed  a  memorial  to  the  foreign  consuls  in  the  island, 
demanding  that  the  reforms  be  at  once  applied,  and  threat- 
ening armed  revolt  unless  a  reasonable  answer  were  imme- 
diately given.  Presently  outrages  began  once  more  to  be 
reported;  and  when,  toward  the  end  of  January  in  the 
present  year,  the  disturbances  around  Canea  again  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  world  to  Crete,  it  was  already 
known  to  those  who  had  followed  the  recent  course  of 
events,  that  the  island  had  again  drifted  back  into  the 
state  of  dangerous  anarchy  from  which  it  had  so  recently 
seemed  to  be  rescued.  Just  who  began  the  recent  fighting 
around  Oanea,  may  never  be  known:  the  Christians  seem 
to  have  been  the  aggressors;  but  that  point  is  immaterial. 
Foreign  Intervention,— The  Cretan  question  de- 
rives its  surpassing  importance  from  the  formal  interven- 
tion of  the  Greek  government  for  the  wresting  of  the  is- 
land from  the  Turk.  Such  a  step  comported  well,  no 
doubt,  with  the  political  ambitions  of  the  little  kingdom, 
but  was  prompted  more  immediately  by  the  philanthropic 
motive  of  a  desire  to  rescue  from  outrage,  if  not  from  ex- 
tinction, under  ruthless  Moslem  fanaticism,  a  people  of 
kindred  blood,  language,  political  aspirations,  and  religion. 
So  strong  was  the  wave  of  popular  enthusiasm  for  an  armed 
demonstration  against  Turkey,  that  for  King  George  to 
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oppose  it  at  the  oatset  would  probably  hare  been  to  invite 
hia  own  downfall.  It  mattered  not  that  the  step  was  taken 
against  the  advice  of  the  powers,  who  were  absolutely 
united  npon  the  neceasity  of  maintaining  peace  and  the 
xf(Uu8  quo  in  the  East:  the  flreek  people  would  have  it 
thiiB.  even  at  the  cost  of  a  war  between  the  Crescent  and 
the  Cross.  And  so,  when,  on  February  4.  the  startling 
TiewB  was  cabled,  that 
the  disturbances 
which  had  been  re- 
ported in  the  vicinity 
of  Canea  had  finally 
culminated  iu  a 
Moslem  attack  npon 
and  destruction  of  the 
Christian  quarter  of 
that  city,  in  which 
about  thirty  Chris- 
tiana had  been  killed, 
a  (iroek  squadron  was 
promptly  dispatched 
to  the  island  to  pre- 
vent the  landing  of 
Turkish  reinforce- 
ments and  to  succor 
the  Christians.  The 
landing  of  marines 
from  British  and 
French  warships  to 
protect  their  respec- 
tive consulates,  re- 
stored a  semblance  of 
"■■■  ■■'"=^""  "'  ORHCE.  order  in    Canea;   but 

tlie  condition  of  the  Christians  was  most  precarious 
and  many  remained  in  refuge  at  the  consulates  and 
on  the  men-of-war,  whither  they  had  fled  on  the  first 
outbreak  of  disorder.  IJistnrbanccs  were  also  reported  at 
Iletimo,  Ileraklion,  Kisamo  Kasteli,  Sitia,  and  other 
points;  and  additional  warships  were  sent  to  Crete  by 
several  of  tlio  powers. 

On  February  7  the  union  of  Crete  and  Greece  was 
formally  proclaimed  by  the  insurgent  Christians  at  Halepa. 
A  few  days  later  a  Greek  fleet  of  torpedo  boats  under  com- 
mand of  Prince  George,  second  son  of  the  king  of  Greece 
sailed  for  Crete;  and  February  11,  the  Greek  government! 
backed  by  the  unanimous  support  of  all  parties  in  the 
chamber,  formulated  a  note  to  the  powers. 
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It  set  fortb  that  Oraece  could  no  longer  remkin  &  paaaiTe  BpecU- 
tot  of  the  progreee  of  eveDta  in  Crete,  nid  tbal  the  ties  of  race  and 
leligiou  compelled  her  to  mtervene  in  behalf  of  the  outraged  Cbris- 
Uana  in  that  ishmd.     The  Porte's  palpable  mteDtion  to  send  fresh 
troops  to  the  island  made  it  certain  that  tbe  neenes  of  rapine,  blood- 
shed, and  incendiarism  in  which  the  Turkish  troops  at  Canea  lent 
willing  aid  to  the  native  Mahometans  would  be  repeated  on  a  larger 
scale.     Therefore,  the  Orftek  govemment  had  decided  to  prevent  the 
landing  of  troops  at  all  costB.     The  Cretans  themselvee,  of  their  own 
free  will,  bad  declared  their  determi- 
nation  to    effect  the    union   of  their 
island  with  the  Greek  kingdom,  and 
the  Oreek  government  considered  this 
consummation   as    the    onljr   possible 
solution  of  the  Cretan  question. 

This  was  followed,  Febrnary 
14,  lij  the  calling  out  of  the 
army  reserves  of  1893  and  1894, 
and  the  dlBpatch  to  Crete  of  an 
"uroiy  of  occupation"  compris- 
ing infantry,  artillery,  and  en- 
gineers, under  Colonel  \'aBaos, 
chief  aide-de-camp  to  King 
George,  with  instruetionB  to  pro- 
tect the  Clirietian  familiea  in  c„u,kilvai 
Crete  and  restore  order.  This  th>  obebk  a 
army  effected  a  landing  at  inchbte, 

Platania,  west  of  Canea,  February  14.  The  dtterniined 
attitude  of  Greece  was  also  evidenced  by  the  action  of 
a  Grecian  warship  in  compelling  a  Turkish  transport, 
the  Fluid,  bound  with  munitions  for  the  besieged  gar- 
rison at  Canea,  to  return  to  her  anchorage  at  Candia. 
The  Christian  governor,  Georgi  Berovitch  Piislia.  being 
threatened  by  the  Moslems,  took  refuge  in  the  Greek 
consulate,  and  presently  resigned  his  commission  and 
left  the  island  delegating  the  powers  of  government  to 
.Mushavir  Ismail  Bey. 

j  In  response  to  a  protest  from  the  Porto  against  the  ac- 
tion of  Greece,  nnder  threat  of  retaliation  on  the  Thcssa- 
lian  border,  the  powers  immediately  determined  to  take 
decisive  steps,  even  resorting  to  arms,  to  restrain  further 
hostile  action  on  the  part  of  Greece  in  Crete.  On  the  pro- 
posal of  Great  Britain  ^somo  reports  say  of  France)  it  was 
decided  to  make  a  joint  occupation  of  Canea,  Uctimo, 
Ileraklion,  and  other  centres  of  distnrbance,  and  to  forbid 
the  further  landing  of  either  Greek  or  Turkish  reinforce- 
ments in  the  island.  On  February  15,  accordingly,  one 
hundred  men  each  from  the  Russian,  French,  British,  and 
Italian  fleets  (the  German  forces  not  having  yet  arrived) 
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were  landed  at  Canea  under  command  of  Admiral  Cane- 
varo  of  the  Italian  squadron,  the  senior  commander  pres- 
ent. At  the  same  time  a  collective  note  was  sent  to  Greece, 
stating  that  unless  the  Grecian  forces  were  quickly  with- 
drawn, severe  measures,  even  extending  to  a  possible  block- 
ade of  the  PiraBus,  the  port  of  Athens,  would  be  resorted 
to.  This  threat  in  no  wise  deterred  Greece  from  continu- 
ing her  warlike  pre])aration8;  and  the  Greek  foreign  min- 
ister, M.  Skouzes,  declared  that  it  was  impossible  for 
Greece  to  recede  from  her  position  regarding  Crete  until 
the  pacification  of  the  island  had  been  effected.  Colonel 
Vassos  was  instructed  to  avoid  any  encounter  with  the 
foreign  forces,  but  to  carry  out  his  original  orders  to  oc- 
cupy the  island  and  restore  order  therein.  Ho  issued  a 
proclamation  as  follows: 

"Cretans I  Tou  are  suffering  from  the  present  state  of  anarcby 
and  are  exposed  to  tbe  excesses  of  a  fanatical  populace,  excesses  whicu 
have  awakened  the  national  sentiment  and  have  deeply  stirred  the 
Hellenic  people.  This  lamentable  situation  of  a  people  of  the  same 
race  and  the  same  religion,  having  common  destinies  with  ourselves, 
could  not  any  longer  be  allowed  to  exist.  The  king  of  the  Hellenes 
has  resolved  to  end  this  state  of  things  by  proclaiming  a  Greek  oc- 
cupation of  the  island. 

''In  making  this  proclamation  I  promise  in  the  name  of  King 
George  to  protect  the  lives,  honor,  and  property  of  the  inhabitants, 
without  distinction  of  religion  or  nationality,  and  to  respect  the  re- 
ligious convictions  of  the  inhabitants,  while  bringing  to  them  peace 
and  law." 

The  work  of  forming  a  local  administration  in  the 
name  of  King  George  was  proceeded  with  as  though  Greece 
had  the  full  consent  of  the  powers  to  the  annexation  of 
Crete.  Fort  Aghia  was  captured  February  16,  by  the 
Greeks,  who  took  several  hundred  Mussulmans  prisoners, 
including  about  100  Turkish  troops. 

Collisions  between  Christians  and  Moslems,  attended 
with  dreadful  barbarities  on  both  sides,  were  of  daily  oc- 
currence. At  Sitia,  in  the  extreme  east  of  the  island,  a 
massacre  of  several  hundred  Moslems  was  reported  in  the 
middle  of  February,  even  women  and  children  not  being 
spared  by  the  Christians. 

After  the  occupation  of  Canea,  Retimo,  Heraklion,  and 
a  few  other  points,  by  forces  from  the  foreign  men-of-war> 
a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  naval  commanders,  warn- 
ing that  any  attack  upon  these  places,  whether  by  Greeks, 
Cretan  Christians,  or  Mahometans,  would  be  repelled  by 
force.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  insurgent  Christians, 
on  February  21,  made  an  attack  upon  the  Mussulman  posi- 
tions at  the  eastern  end  of  Canea,  M'hich  were  but  feebly 
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defended  and  would  nndoubtedly  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Christians  had  not  the  foreign  warships 
opened  fire  npon  the  positions  of  the  latter.  Three  Brit- 
ish men-of-war,  the  Dryad^  Harrier^  and  Revenge,  and  one 
vessel  each  of  the  Italian^  German,  and  Bussian  squadrons, 
took  part  in  the  bombardment,  which  was  begun  by  one 
of  the  British  ships.  After  about  seventy  shells  had  been 
fired,  the  Cretans  lowered  the  Greek  flag.  They  were  so 
disconcerted  by  the  fire  of  the  ships  that  when  the  Mus- 
sulmans a  little  latter  opened  fire  npon  them  as  they  were 
removing  their  wounded,  they  made  no  reply.  The  bom- 
bardment naturally  had  an  encouraging  effect  upon  the 
Turks.  On  February  21  and  22,  both  on  the  Suda  and  on 
the  Galata  side  of  Akrotiri,  the  Turkish  cannon  were  busily 
firing  upon  the  Christians,  who  did  not  reply,  fearing  lest 
they  should  be  shelled  by  the  foreign  warships.  The  out- 
posts of  the  Greek  army  in  camp  at  Platania  were  fired  up- 
on by  the  Turks  repeatedly,  but  did  not  return  the  fire. 
On  February  28  a  Turkish  warship  in  Suda  bay  bombarded 
an  insurgent  position,  but  was  silenced  by  a  protest  from 
the  representatives  of  the  foreign  powers.  About  the  same 
time  tne  Cretan  position  near  Akrotiri  was  bombarded  by 
the  foreign  ships,  an  attack  having  been  made  by  the  in- 
surgents upon  the  Moslem  garrison,  who,  it  was  afterward 
learned,  had  provoked  the  attack. 

On  February  24  fire,  supposed  to  have  been  started  by 
the  lower  class  of  Mahometans,  who  were  discontented 
with  the  foreign  occupation,  destroyed  tlie  governor's 
palace  ip  Canea,  with  all  its  contents  of  Turkish  official 
records.  The  fire  was  with  difficulty  prevented,  chiefly 
through  the  efforts  of  British  marines,  from  sweeping 
through  the  thickly  populated  district  around  the  palace. 
While  it  was  in  progress  several  small  fires  were  started  by 
the  Moslem  rabble  in  other  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs. 
The  new  gendarmes  under  Colonel  Bor  did  excellent  serv- 
ice in  preventing  looting  by  Turkish  soldiers,  one  of  whom 
was  shot  in  the  act  by  an  Italian  officer.  On  March  2  a 
mutiny  broke  out  among  the  old  gendarmerie  in  Canea, 
who  had  struck  for  arrears  of  a  year's  pay.  An  offer  of 
three  months'  pay  from  Colonel  Bor  was  refused;  where- 
upon the  mutineers  were  ordered  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
Pickets  from  the  occupying  forces  were  marclied  up,  and 
a  brisk  exchange  of  shots  occurred,  Suleiman  Bey,  a  Turk- 
ish colonel,  being  shot  and  killed  while  standing  by  Colo- 
nel Bor's  side  trying  to  prevent  the  mutineers  from  firing. 
The  latter  finally  surrendered  and  were  disarmed,  their 
ringleaders  being  arrester). 
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Every  day  the  situntion  throughout  the  island  became 
more  desperate,  as  no  attention  could  be  paid  to  the  crops. 
In  the  towns,  provisions  became  scanty,  and  the  thousands 
of  refugees  who  had  crowded  thither  were  in  dire  distress. 
At  Heraklion,  which  was  inyeated  by  about  5,000  insur- 
gents,  the  Greek  commander,  Korakas,  issaed  an  order 
permitting  the  cultivation  of  fields  near  the  town.     On 
February  28  a  Moslem  attempt  to 
revictua!  the  fort  at  Malaxa  was 
successful.     A  Tnrkiah  warship 
assisted  the  relieving  party,  but, 
after  sending  two  shells  into  the 
insurgent  position,  ceased  firing 
by  order  of  the  foreign  war  vessels. 
A  large  body  of  ChristianB  block- 
a<led  by  a  Moslem  force  at  Hiera- 
pctra,  was  liberated  bv  the  Italian 
Icniisei*  Etna,  whicli,  under  a 
"  threat  to  bombard  the  Moslem  po- 
~  sitions,   disembarked  a  landing 
party  for  the  rescue  of  the  be- 
coL.  J.  B.  Bon.  BBiTisH  nrpirHR  sieged.     In  the  meantime,  largo 
CTiHBANiHNG  cKBTAN  iiixitii     bodies  of   Moslems,  hemmed  in 
(iiNiiAKMiRtt.  (jy  overwhelming  forces  of  insur- 

gents at  Kandamos  and  Selino,  were  in  a  most  serious 
situation.  Kandamos  was  surrounded  by  about  7,000  Cre- 
tans; ammunition  was  almost  exhausted;  and  provisions 
were  running  low.  Relief,  however,  was  brought  about 
March  10,  through  the  action  of  Sir  Alfred  Biliotti,  British 
consul  at  Canea,  who,  on  his  personal  promise  that  the  Mos- 
lems would  not  be  allowed  to  attack  Christians  in  other 
places,  induced  the  Cretan  leaders  to  consent  to  raise  the 
siege  and  allow  the  departure  of  the  Moslems  with  their  wives 
and  children.  Amid  considerable  confusion,  but  with  no 
serious  disorder,  the  Moslems  in  Kandamos  were  escorted  to 
the  coast  at  Selino  under  protection  of  a  mixed  force  of  Brit- 
ish, French,  Austrian,  Russian,  and  Italian  marines  com- 
manded by  a  British  naval  officer.  There,  most  of  them 
were  at  once  embarked  on  the  Italian  transport  Trinacria 
for  Oanea;  and  the  following  day  the  remainder  were  taken 
away.  The  entire  Selino  district,  March  11,  was  reported 
clear  of  Moslems,  about  '2,500  natives  and  600  Boldiers  hav- 
ing been  transported. 

Demands  of  the  Powers. — In  the  meantime  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  powers  were  busy  discussing  plans  for  dis- 
posing of  the  issue  which  had  arisen  in  Crete.     Though 
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united  from  the  start  as  to  the  necessity  of  preventing  a 
war  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  they  differed  somewhat 
as  to  the  best  means  to  be  adopted. 

A  proposal  from  Lord  Salisbury^  favored  also  by  the  Italian  prime 
minister,  was  embodied  in  a  circular  note  to  the  powers  about  Feb- 
ruary 19,  recommending  the  granting  of  autonomy  to  Crete  along 
lines  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  had  proved  so  effective  in  the 
case  of  Samos,*  a  merely  nominal  suzerainty  to  be  retained  by  the 
Porte,  and  the  affairs  of  the  island  to  be  administered  under  a  prince 
of  Greece. 

Accordingly,  on  February  25,  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  house  of 
lords,  and  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  commons,  announced  that  instructions 
had  been  sent  to  the  British  representatives  at  the  capital  of  each  of 
the  combined  European  powers,  as  follows: 


^Inform  the  Koyemment  to  which  you  are  accredited  that  her  majesty's 

"  e  the  foUowin 

.. ,  y  believe  to  be 

1.    That  the  es^abliannient  of  administrative  autonomy  in  Crete  is  neces- 


govemment  prop<^  to  make  the  following  declaration  of  the  policy  thev  m- 
tend  to  pursue,  which  they  believe  to  be  in  accordance  with  that  of  their  allien: 


aary  to  the  termination  of  international  occiii>ation  of  that  island. 

*'&  That  subject  to  such  system  of  administrative  autonomy  Crete  ought 
to  remain  a  portion  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

"'S.  That  the  governments  of  Turkey  and  Greece  ought  to  be  informed  of 
this  resolution. 

•*4.    That  if  either  Turkey  or  Greece  should  persist  in  a  refusal  when  re- 

anired  to  withdraw  her  naval  and  military  forces  from  the  island,  the  poweffe 
bonld  impose  their  decision  by  force." 

This  was  followed,  March  3,  by  the  presentation  to  the  Ottoman 
and  Hellenic  governments  of  collective  notes  by  the  representatives 
of  Great  Britain,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Rus- 
sia. The  note  delivered  to  the  Greek  government  read  in  subbtance 
as  follows: 

The  great  powers  have  agreed  upon  a  course  of  action  with  the  objoot  of 
putting  an  end  to  a  situation  which  it  did  not  rent  with  them  to  prevent,  but 
the  prolongation  of  which  would  be  calculated  to  compromise  tne  peace  of 
Europe. 

*NoTE.— SamoB  is  the  largest  of  the  southern  Snorades,  lying  close  to  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Its  people,  almost  exclusively  Greeks,  took  part  with 
great  energy  in  the  Greek  war  of  independence,  in  182],  and  for  nine  year8  suc- 
ceasfully  resisted  all  Turkish  efforts  to  subdue  them.  After  Navnrino  the 
threegreat  powers— England.  France,  and  Russia— first  thought  of  mtikln^^  all 
the islazMds an  Independent '' Kingdom  of  the  Archipelago,"  but  finally  decided 
to  partition  them  between  Greece  and  Turkey.  8amos  was  among  those  as- 
signed to  Turkey;  but,  out  of  consideration  for  the  valor  of  itH  p(M>ple,  the 
powers  gave  it  autonomy  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  sultan.  The  ori^Mnal  ar- 
rangement was  that  the  Samians  should  choose  their  own  governing  council, 
to  have  general  administration  of  the  island.  The  council  was  to  be  presided 
over  by  a  prince  of  Bamos,  appointed  hy  the  Porte,  but  of  the  same  religious 
faith  as  the  Samians.  No  Turkish  troops  were  to  be  kept  in  the  ipjand.  An 
annual  tribute  of  about  $16,500  was  to  be  paid  to  Turkey.  That  was  all.  The 
scheme  was  not  worked  well.  The  first  prince,  Vogorides.  left  all  his  work  to 
be  done  by  a  deputy;  and,  after  fifteen  successive  deputies  had  niisinanat'cd 
things,  a  crisis  came.  That  was  in  1&49.  The  Porte  rcjjlared  V<»K<>ridc8  witli 
Prince  Kallimaki,  and  granted  a  new  firman,  amounting  praclically  to  a  de- 
tailed constitution  for  the  island.  It  provided  for  annual  meetings  of  a  general 
assembly  of  thirty-six  deputies  elected  by  universal  suffrage  thr<»ugh  the  me- 
dium of  electoral  colleges;  for  an  eletited  senate  of  eight  members,  of  whom 
four  should  be  chosen  by  the  prince  for  his  administrative  council,  and  for 
mayors,  police,  judiciary,  etc.— a  really  complete  srhenic  of  government.  The 
prince  was  to  be,  as  before,  appointed  by  the  Porte,  for  life. 

That  system  has  worked  well  for  forty-seven  years,  and  is  in  force  to-day. 
Under  it  there  have  been  no  disorders  on  the  island.  The  p<ipulation  has  in- 
creased from  20.000  to  60,000.  The  exports  have  increased  more  than  l.O(K)per 
cent  There  la  no  public  debt.  The  budget  show^s  an  annual  surplus  of  about 
$150,000.    The  island  is  a  model  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  contentment. 
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"  The  pttwen  hare  oome  to  an  agreement  on  the  two  following  points: 
**  1.    Crete  cannot  in  any  caae,  under  present  circunstancea,  be  annexed  to 
Greece. 

"i.  In  view  of  the  delays  caosed  by  Turkey  in  the  application  of  the  re- 
forms agreed  npr>n  in  conjunction  with  the  Ottoman  froremment,  the  powov 
are  resolved,  while  maintainini^  the  intei^y  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  to  confer 
upon  Crete  an  abaoluteiy  effective  antonomooa  regime^  intended  to  aasnre  the 
iNaod  a  separate  goTemment  under  the  hi^  suzerainty  of  the  sultan. 

^'The  powers  consider  that  tiMse  views  can  only  be  realized  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Greek  ships  and  troops.  They  confidently  await  this  wise  deter- 
mination on  tike  part  of  the  Greek  government,  which  cannot  wish  to  persist  in 
porsain^  a  course  contrary  to  the  resolutions  of  the  powers. 

""  The  ministers  do  nut  conceal  that  their  instructions  prescribe  them  to 
warn  the  Greek  i^ovemment  that,  in  case  of  refusal,  the  powers  are  irrevocably 
determined  to  hesitate  at  no  measure  of  compulsion  if  on  the  expiry  of  a  period 
of  six  days  the  withdrawal  of  the  ships  and  troops  has  not  been  effected/* 

As  delivered  to  the  Ottoman  govemmeDt  the  intimation  of  the 
powers  was  of  similar  purport,  bat  made  no  mention  of  the  with- 
drawal of  Turkish  forces  from  Crete.  This  point  was  covered  in  a 
sapplementary  note  to  the  Porte  on  March  5,  as  follows: 

**  Referrinj?  to  their  communication  of  March  2L  the  ambassadors  think  it 
rifirht  to  add  that,  as  the  autonomy  to  be  established  in  Crete  implies  the  pro- 
gressive reduction  of  the  Ottoman  forces,  it  will  be  necessary,  as  soon  as  the 
island  has  been  evacuated  by  the  Hellenic  troops,  to  take  the  necessary  meas- 
ures for  the  concentration  of  the  imperial  troops  in  the  fortified  places  which 
are  at  present  occupied  by  European  detachments.'' 

Turkey  replied  at  once,  intimating  her  readiness,  subject  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Greek  forces,  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the 
powers  for  the  establishment  of  Cretan  autonomy,  though  reserving 
for  the  present  the  consideration  of  details.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
attitude  of  Greece  toward  the  demand  of  the  powers  was  foreshadowed 
in  the  following  words  ascribed  to  M.  Deljannis,  the  Greek  prime 
minister: 

"Greece  will  not  withdraw  her  troops;  Greece  does  not  accept  the  auton- 
omy of  (?rete;  she  asks  for  a  pUbifcUe:  and,  rather  than  recoil  before  metiaoes, 
she  would  prefer  to  disappear  from  the  map  of  Europe.  Such  is  the  people's 
will." 

The  formal  reply  of  Greece  to  the  identical  note  of  March  2,  was 
delivered  March  8,  and  is  a  wonderful  example  of  diplomatic  astute- 
ness. While  avoiding  all  defiance  of  tone,  it  was  at  the  same  time 
a  practical  refusal  to  bow  to  the  united  demands  of  Europe.  It  sug- 
gested a  compromise  and  insured  the  continuance  of  further  negotia- 
tions; and  its  publication  at  once  dissipated  all  fears  of  an  immediate 
catastrophe  and  aiforded  instantaneous  relief  to  the  over- wrought 
nerves  of  the  continent,  which  was  apparent  in  an  upward  move- 
ment on  the  bourses.  A  withdrawal  of  the  Greek  fleet  would  be  ac- 
ceded if  insisted  upon;  and,  as  for  the  Greek  army  in  Crete,  that 
might  be  placed  under  orders  of  the  powers,  to  he  used  in  pacifying 
the  island;  but,  as  to  the  matter  of  autonomy,  Greece  appealed  to  the 
generosity  of  the  powers,  begging  them  to  allow  the  Cretans  them- 
selves to  say  how  they  desired  to  be  governed.  The  following  is  a 
translation  of  the  text  of  the  important  clauses  in  the  reply  of  Greece: 

"Greece  also  ardentlv  desires  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  to  save  from  utter  ruin  the  population  of  an  island  put  to  so  severe  a  trial 
and  »o  often  de<'lmated. 

"  We  believe  that  the  new  regime  of  autonomy  adopted  by  the  powers  un- 
happily cannot  correspond  to  the  noble  intentions  that  inspired  It,  and  that  it 
will  suffer  the  fate  of  the  different  administrative  systems  which  at  various 
times  and  without  success  have  been  tried  In  Crete.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Anarchy  will  con- 
tinue to  ravatre  the  country  with  fire  and  sword  In  Its  hands.  Blind  fanaticism 
will  continue  Its  destructive  work  of  exterminating  n  people  which  assuredly 
does  not  deserve  such  a  fate. 

**JBefore  such  a  prospect  our  responsibility  would  be  enormous  if  we  did 
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ncittnwt  eaiTKBtIv  uree  Ihe  powers  nnt  to  Inaliit  Dpon  Ihei 
propiBod,  but  ralher  to  rmtom  to  Crete  what  slie  alreatly 
the  i-iiIranahLuruenl  ijf  tho  other  provlnoas  which  form  tlii 
Uul  to  lead  ber  hack  Ui  UreeL-e.    •    •    • 

*"  In  the  presence  of  the  recent  ecenea  of 
tion    •    •    •    onr  whole  eoantry  was  torn  with  remoniB  (or  the  n 
itaaBOIDHd  laltyearln  IndudnK  Che  Cretans  lo  la;  down  Ihdrortl 
furtunea  tliat  regiilted  rorbld  us  to  undertake  such  a  task  again.    • 

"If  the  powers  bellevelt  tu  be  thelrdutr  lo  penevere  la  tbdr 
with  the  above  views  and  In  the  name  <>(  humanity,  as  well  at  In 
of  Lbe  island,  Uie  paclflcallon  ul  wbiuh  In  th«  unique  ubjeut  of  the 
toe  power*,  we  do  not  hesllute 
to  appeal  to  theio  OD  the  sub- 
Jeet   o(  the  other  measurw. 
namelT.  the  recall  otoDrmlU- 
tary  /onws.    Indeed,  ir.  be- 
oiafle  of  t^e  ^ffesent'C  of  the 
nnlted   aqoadroDa   In   Cretan 


embark  on  theblani).  the'pres- 
enoe  also  ot  all  the  ships  of  the 
<ireek  Seet  off  Crete  is  judKed 


a  be  tuinecesgaiT,  the  pre- 
-<mce  of  the  Qteek  annr  on 
the  ialand  la  Derertbeiess 
shown  K.  be  desirable  alike 
from  the  sentlmenUofbnm  an- 
ity  and  In  the  latereata  of  the 
definlttve  re-establlstament  of 

"Onr  duty  apecUlly  for- 
bids ns  to  abandon  the  Cretan 
people  to  the  mercy  of  Mns- 
snlman  fanatlulam  and  the 
Turkish  army,  which  at  all 
times  has  deliberately  and  In- 
tentlooally  participated  In  the 
■CKTcaslTe  acta  ot  the  popn- 
laue  axalnst  tlie  Chrlsilaus. 
Atove  all.  If  our  tmope  on  the 
laland.  who  are  wurUiy  of  all 

had  recelvoti  a  mandace  to 
pacify  llie  ouantry.  theh-  de- 
sires and  Intentions  would 
hare  reoeired  pnimptly  the 


,  recurred  rettularly  In  Crete  for  muny  decades 

past,  not  only  do  not  occur  without  profoundly  airltallnK  the  Hellenic  people. 
bat  they  alao  intermpt  sudal  activity  and  (crarely  disturb  the  econoniy  and 
nnanoee  of  the  slate.  Bven  If  we  admit  that  it  would  be  possible  to  (orttet  for 
anfostant  that  we  share  thecxmimon  rellKlon  ot  the  Cretan  people,  that  we  are 
of  the  same  raoe  and  bound  by  Ilea  of  blood,  we  could  not  In  Hllence  allow  Ihe 
powers  to  aastuce  that  the  Greek  state  in  able  any  lonicer  to  resist  HiH'h  sbockx. 

'Tor  this  reason  we  appeal  to  the  Kenemus  aenllmpnls  anlmallnfi  the 
powen.  end  beir  them  to  permit  the  Cretan  people  themselves  to  declare  how 
(bey  desire  to  Iw  governed," 

Crele  Blockaded, — To  tlie  above  answer  from  Greece,  the  powera 
made  no  reply,  but  proc«©ded  to  diacuss  plans  for  coinpellinR  the  lit- 
tle kio^om  to  accede  to  their  demaodH.  Oermanj',  followed  b; 
Russia  and  Austria,  had  from  the  firHt  insisted  on  strong  measures  of 
coercion,  even  a  blockade  of  the  Pirfl»uH.  Russia  proposed  a  joint 
occnpatioQ  of  Crete  with  a  force  sufficient  to  compel  the  Dreeks  to 
withdraw.     Thesse  extreme  measures,  however,  were  not  favored  b}- 


■1 
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Franoe,  England,  and  Italy,  where  popular  sentiment  Tan  strong  in 
support  of  Ureece.     Accordingly,  as  n  first  step  toward  coercion  of 

the  Hellenic  kingdom,  a  "  pacific  blockade"  of  the  Cretan  const  was 
decided  upon:  Tcssela  captured  while  attempting  U>  run  the  blochwie 
were  not  to  be  condemned  and  Rold,  but  slmplj  detained  until  the 
Cretan  question  waa  settled;  no  Oreek  ships  were  to  bealiowed  to  en- 
ter Cretan  ports;  and  vessels  of  other  nations  desiring  to  enter  were 
flrat  to  obtain  permiHsIon  from  the  admirals.     Ships  under  neutral 
flags  could  land  merchandise,  provided  It  was  not  for  use  of  tlie 
Ureek  troops;  but  these  vessels  ooald 
be  overhauied  at  the  discretion  of  the 
wantbips.    The  blockade  was  put  into 
force,  Sunday,  March  21,  at  8  a.  m.    It 
was  recalled  how  effectivelj  (Ireek  ag- 
gressive ness  had  been  suppressed  by  a 
blockade  in  1H86,  when   Qraece  had 
made  a  claim  to  asection  of  Macedonia 
to  balance  the  acquisition  of  Eastern 
'  Roumelia  by  Bulgaria.     (Ireeceat  that 
time  mobilized  and  massed  troops  on 
'  the  frontier  and  had  several  engage- 
It  ments  with  the  Turks.     The  powers 
presented  to  Greece  aa  ultimatum  de- 
manding her  disarmament.     After  « 
delay  of  a  week  Greece  answered  the 
ultimatum;  and,  the   repl^  being  in- 
adequate, the   foreign   mioistera   left 
Athens,  and  the  powers  blockaded  the 
ooJ.  H.  c.  cimaaiDi.  BBiTisB     Greek  ports.    TheDeljannisrainistry, 
coHHissioNEB  iH  cRiTi.         which  wBs  then  in  power  in  Greece, 
resigned;  and  after  a  diplomatic  struggle  lasting  a  month  the  king, 
with  a  provisional  government,  gave  way  to  the  inevitable.    And  now, 
as  in  1886,  it  was  thought  by  the  powers  that  a  Kimilar  attitude  o( 
united  iirmnass  on  their  part  would  speedily  bo  followed  by  simitar 
eubmisslveness  on  the  part  of  Greece.     That  they  were  mistaken  the 
sequel  shows. 

A  few  days  before  the  blockade  begun  aOreek  schooner,  carrying 
munitions  of  war  and  recruits  for  the  insurgents,  was  sunk  by  the 
Austrian  eunboat  Sebenico  oK  Cape  Dia.  On  being  hailed  by  the  gun- 
boat, the  insurgents  on  the  schooner  replied  by  opening  fire.  On  the 
sinking  of  the  vessel,  all  reached  the  shore  in  safetv. 

On  March  25.  after  desperate  fighting  in  which  the  Turks  lost 
about  Biity  men  and  the  insurgents  about  200,  the  latter  succeeded  in 
driving  out  the  Turkish  earriHon  from  Malaia.  and  took  possession 
of  the  place  in  spite  of  a  bombardment  from  the  foreign  ships.  The 
next  day,  however,  Malaia  was  occupied  by  the  international  forces, 
its  possession  by  either  Turks  or  Gretlts  being  regarded  as  a  menace 
to  the  Europeans  in  Canea.  On  March  25  also,  an  insurgent  attack 
upon  the  Turkish  cordon  at  Halepa  wsh  frustrated  only  ly  the  fire 
of  Turkish  mountain  guns.  On  March  30  and  31  an  attack  upon  the 
Turkish  Earrison  at  Fort  Izzedin,  commanding  Suda  bay,  was  re- 
pelled with  the  assistance  of  the  foreign  ironcliwis;  and  detachments 
of  foreign  troops  were  finally  sent  to  occupy  the  fortress.  Spina- 
longa,  Heraklion,  and  Hetimo  were  also  the  scene  of  sharp  fighting 
at  this  time;  and  a  general  state  of  anarchy  reigTied  throughout  the 
island.  The  Greek  ■ '  army  of  occupation"  under  Colonel  Vassos  did 
not  participate  in  any  of  the  insurgent  movements. 
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Id  the  meftutiine  tMth  OreeceaDd  Turkey  continued  active  prep^ra- 
tiODB  for  war.   Early  in  March  the  remainder  of  the  <J  reek  reserven  vere 
cttUed  out;  &  HummonB  was  issued  to  the  5,000  members  of  the  Greek 
reserve  residing  in  the  United  States,  through  Consul  (ieneral  Botawi. 
to  gx>  to  the  aid  of  their  fellow -country  men.     When  all  the  reeerveu 
dionld  have  joined  the  colore,  the  Ureek  ami;  would  niiinber  atnut 
80.00(1  men.     A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  cliatiiber  at  Athens,  per- 
milting  the  enrolmenfof  Oreek  volunteers  and  the  formation  of  a 
battalion  to  include  foreignere.     Late  In  March  the  crown  prince, 
Constantine,  left  Athens  to 
anume  command  of  the 
Greek  forces  on  the  Thea- 
aalian  frontier.     He  dis- 
pcwed  the  army  in  two 
divisiona,   with    bases   at 
lArissa  and  Trikhala. 

Turkey  was,  mean- 
while, equally  vigorous  in 
getting  ready  for  an  emer- 
gency.    Tnmpe  wetB  hur- 
ried to  Salon ica  and  toward 
the  bonier  of  Thesualy,  the   . 
eeneral   headquarters   be-   ' 
ing  at  Munaatir.   The  con- 
struction  of  fortifications   i 
on  the  Turkish  side  of  the   ! 

f^alf  of  Arta  was  pnsbed 
orward  in  spileof  aGreek 
protest  that  this  wae  In  di- 
rect violation  of  the  treaty 
of  Berlin.  A  powerful 
squadron,  also,  of  iron 
elada  and  torpedo-boats, 
was  ordered,  March  24,  to 
proceed  to  Smyrna  and 
Saloalca.  At  the  same 
time  forty-fonr  battalions 
of  the  reeerves  ot  the 
Seoond  Army  corps,  and 

the   whole  contingent  of      rnracB  awaat  o»  aiuEce.  becoiid  son  or 
1897,  were  summoned  into  """'  oioixii. 

active  service.  At  the  end  of  March,  Edhem  Pasha,  the  Turkish 
commander-in-chief,  had  at  his  disposal  on  the  Greek  frontier,  an 
army  of  about  150.000  men,  fully  equipped  with  ammunition,  coui- 
misMriat,  and  medical  staff.  All  the  strategic  points  had  been  oc- 
capied  and  protected  with  formidable  defen.ses  supplied  with  power- 
fnl  batteries  of  artillery.  There  were  no  fortiScatiooH  on  the  Gr«ek 
side  of  the  frontier  to  compare  with  those  on  the  Turkish  Ride. 
and  it  was  generally  thought  that  the  Greek  army  could  make  no  ef- 
fective defense  against  a  Turkish  advance  short  of  the  historic  pass  of 
Thermopylte. 

Sach  was  the  sitnation  at  the  close  of  the  quarter.  An 
incarsion  of  troops  across  the  border  from  either  side  might 
at  any  moment  precipitate  hostilities,  undo  all  the  work  of 
the  diplomats,  and  bring  about  the  war  so  mucli  dreaded 
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by  the  European  concert.  To  prevent  this,  the  powers 
propoeed  to  establish  a  neutral  zone  along  the  f  rontier,  into 
which  both  Greeks  and  Turks  should  be  forbidden  to  al- 
low their  troops  to  enter;  and  it  was  also  announced  that, 
as  a  check  to  further  Greek  aggression,  all  the  powers  had 
at  last  consented  to  a  blockade  of  Greece  at  an  early  date, 
though  they  still  continued  to  discuss  details,  and  Germany 
showed  some  inclination  to  stand  aloof  and  throw  all  re- 
sponsibility for  the  situation  upon  England,  France,  and 
Italy,  whose  refusal  weeks  before  to  accept  her  plan  of  an 
immediate  blockade  of  Greece  she  regarded  as  an  encour- 
agement of  the  lawlessness  of  Greeks  and  Cretans  which 
had  now  reached  such  a  pass  as  to  threaten  the  peace  of 
Europe.  Fortunately,  throughout  the  crisis,  the  various 
states  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  seemed  disposed  to  main- 
tain a  neutral  attitude,  thus  greatly  lessening  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  peace. 

English  Opinion  on  Crete. — Popular  sympathy  with 
Greece  is  widespread  in  Great  Britain,  especially  among 
the  liberals  and  radicals.  During  the  early  part  of  March 
it  manifested  itself  in  numerous  public  demonstrations — 
notably  at  meetings  in  Queen's  liall,  London  (March  5), 
Hyde  rark  (March  7),  and  Trafalgar  Square  (March  14). 
The  conviction  is  general,  that,  in  the  event  of  a  war  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey,  the  nation  would  not  support 
Lord  Salisbury  if  he  persisted  in  his  policy  of  adhering  to 
the  European  concert  to  the  extent  of  using  British  ships 
and  British  troops  for  the  active  coercion  of  Greece.  On 
this  point  the  liberal  leaders,  no  doubt  stimulated  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  remarkable  letter  on  the  Eastern  crisis  (see  be- 
low), have  taken  a  most  determined  stand.  Speaking  in 
the  house  of  lords,  March  16,  Lord  Salisbury  had  defined 
his  policy  in  the  Cretan  matter  by  concurring  with  state- 
ments made  the  day  previous  in  the  French  chamber  of 
deputies,  by  Premier  M61ine  and  M.  Uanotanx,  the  foreign 
minister,  as  setting  forth  the  policy  of  the  powers. '*'  The 
next  da^  (March  17),  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberal  Federation  in  Norwich,  the  Earl  of  Kim- 
berley,  late  liberal  foreign  secretary  and  now  leader  of  the 

*N0TB.— M.  Hanotaux*8  statement  was  to  the  effect  that  Franoe  still  ad- 
tiered  to  the  policy  of  maintaininf?  peace  by  the  European  concert  and  seoarinfc 
autonomy  for  Crete  under  suzerainty  of  the  sultan.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
Greek  troops  was  still  Insisted  on,  also  the  withdrawal  of  the  Ottoman  troops, 
except  those  concentrated  at  certain  points,  which  would  at  the  same  time  oe 
occupied  bv  the  powers.  To  insure  onler,  each  power  would  reinforce  the  de- 
tachments it  had  already  landed.  If  Greece  persisted  in  keepiofr  her  troops  in 
the  inland,  the  blockade  of  Crete  would  be  strictly  enforced;  and,  if  necessary, 
an  effective  blockade  of  a  certain  point  of  continental  Greece  would  also  be  es- 
tablished. 
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liberals  in  the  lords,  and  Sir  William  Ilarcourt,  ex-chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  protested  vigorously  against  Lord 
Salisbury's  statement,  the  latter  characterizing  it  as  the 
most  disgraceful  and  abject  answer  ever  given  by  a  Brit- 
ish minister  to  a  British  parliament.  Sir  William  de- 
lioanced  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire  as  a  sham 
every  breach  in  which  was  a  benefit  to  mankind,  and  paid 
a  glowing  tribute  to  the  work  of  rescue  undertaken  by 
Greece;  and  Lord  Kimberley  declared  that  the  liberal  party 
"  repudiated  and  utterly  refused  to  accept  a  policy  based 
upon  the  integrity  of  Turkey/'  With  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Lord  Kosebery,  whose  views  on  the  Cretan  crisis 
had  not  been  definitely  published,  but  were  supposed  to 
partake  of  the  cautious  conservatism  manifested  by  him 
in  the  Armenian  matter,  the  determined  anti-Turkish 
stand  of  Lord  Kimberley  and  Sir  W.  Ilarcourt  was  unani- 
mously that  of  the  members  of  the  late  liberal  cabinet. 

Lord  Salisbury,  in  the  house  of  lords,  March  19,  se- 
verely reprimanded  the  Earl  of  Kimberley  for  throwing 
overboard  the  policy  of  the  integrity  of  Turkey,  which  the 
liberal  party  had  sustained  since  185G;  but  Lord  Kim- 
berley held  to  his  ground,  replying: 

**Mj  deliberate  view — a  view  to  which  I  bavebeen  long  tending, 
and  which  the  events  of  the  last  year  or  two  have  brought  me  to  an  ab- 
solate  conclusion  upon — is  that  a  policy  which  has  been  treated 
as  a  mere  fiction  by  every  power  in  Europe  is  no  longer  a  sound 
basis  for  the  European  policy  of  this  country."  He  went  on  to  de- 
clare with  great  emphasis  that  he  meant  to  dissociate  the  liberal 
party  distinctly  in  the  future  from  the  policy  which  it  had  upheld  in 
the  past  with  regard  to  Turkey,  the  maintenance  of  that  empire  hav- 
ing become  a  standing  menace  to.  the  peace  of  Euroi>e. 

A  similar  tilt  occurred  in  the  commons  between  Mr. 
Balfour  and  Sir  W.  Ilarcourt,  Mr.  Balfour  charging  the 
opposition  with  seeking  to  embarrass  the  government. 

Mr.  6ladsio7ie's  Letter. — Sir  William  Ilarcourt's  utter- 
ances at  Norwich  on  the  Cretan  question  at  once  raised 
him  practically  to  the  position  of  leader  of  the  whole  lib- 
eral party.  They  were,  however,  but  a  forerunner  of  a 
remarkable  utterance  on  **  The  Eastern  Crisis,^'  from  Mr. 
Gladstone,  published  March  19,  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
dated  at  the  Cliateau  Thorency  Cannes,  France,  March 
13,  and  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  The  pub- 
lication of  this  pamphlet,  which  recalls,  in  its  power  and 
eloquence,  Mr.  uladstone's  famous  Bulgarian  essay,  imme- 
diately crystallized  the  anti-Turkish  agitation  in  England 
into  a  definite  liberal  political  movement.  Its  substance 
is  as  follows,  its  most  important  passages  being  quoted: 
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"The  Armenian  mSBsacKS.  jadiciously  interspersed  iritb  inler- 
tkIh  of  breMhing  time.  Lave  Burpasned  in  Ibeir  scale  and  in  the  in- 
teosttj  and  diversity  of  tlietr  wicEHdaeBa  all  modem,  if  not  all  bis- 
torical,  experience.  All  this  wm  done  nnder  tlie  eyes  of  six  powern. 
who  were  represented  b;  their  ambasiadors,  and  who  thought  their 
feeble  verbiage  a  sufficient  oounterpoixe  lo  the  instrumeuts  of  dfath, 
ahame,  and  torture,  [irovided  if  in  framing  it  thej  all  chimed  in  with 
one  another  (Irowing  in  confldence  with  each  sacceeaive  Iriumph 
of  de«da  over  words,  and  having  eibausled  io  Armenia  ever}'  expedi- 
ent of  deliberate  and 
wboleule  wickednees,  the 
saltan,  whom  I  have  not 
Bcrapled  to  call  the  Great 
Assassin,  recollected  that 
be  had  not  yet  reached  his 
dimai.  It  ;et  remained 
to  show  to  the  powers  and 
their  ambassadors,  under 
their  own  eyes  and  within 
the  hearing  of  their  own 
ears,  in  Constantinople 
itself,  wbat  their  organs 
were  too  dall  to  see  and 

"From  amid  the  fast- 


less  complete  than  before. 
They  did,  indeed,  make 
bold  to  interfere  with  his 
prerogatives  by  protecting 
or  exporting  some  Arme- 
nians who  would  other- 
wise have  swelled  the  fee- 
ering  heaps  of  those  mur- 
dered in  the  streets  of 
CoDStantiaople;  but  as  to 

■■■'"  ■"  punishment,  reparation, 
or  even  prevention,  the 

of  them  was  elTectually  cared  for. 


world  bas  yet  to  learn  that  any  oi 
■■  All  these  terrible  occurreni 
past  and  gone,  as  dead  and  buried.  They  forget  that  every 
them  will  revive  in  history,  to  say  nothing  of  a  higher  record  still; 
and.  in  proceeding  calmly  to  handle  those  further  developments  of 
the  great  drama  which  are  now  in  progress,  they  appear  bllasfally 
unconscious  that  at  every  nivp  ibey  take  they  are  treading  on  the 
burning  embers  of  the  Armenian  mai^sacres.  To  inform  and  sway 
the  public  mind  ainid  the  disa-slrous  confusions  of  the  laBt  two  years, 
there  have  been  set  up  as  supreme  and  guiding  ideas  those  expressed 
firstly  in  the  phrase  '  Tlie  Concert  of  Europe,'  and  secondly  'The 
Integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire.'  Of  these  phrases,  the  first  denotes 
an  instrument  indescribably  valuable  where  it  can  be  made  available 
for  purposes  of  good;  hot  it  is  an  Instrument  only,  and  as  such  must 
be  tried  by  the  question  of  adaptation  to  its  ends.     When-  it  can  be 
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mule  sabeervleDt  to  the  purposee  of  honor,  duty,  liberty,  and  hn- 
uiauity,  it  has  the  immeiiBe  Bad  otLerwixe  anattaiDable  advuitsfce  of 
leaving  the  selfish  aims  of  ««cb  power  to  neutralize  and  destroy  one 
another,  and  of  acting  with  resietlesa  force  for  sach  obiect«  as  will 
bear  tbe  liRbt. 

■'  Id  the  years  1876-80  it  was  the  influence  of  England  in  Euro- 
pean  diplomacy  which  principally  distracted  tbe  concert  of  tbe  pow- 
ers.    Id  determiniug  the  particnlara  of  tbe  treaty  of  Berlin,  she  made 
herself  coDspicnoue  by  taking  the  side  least  favorable  to  liberty  in 
ihe  East.      In  that  state  of 
things  I  for  one  used  my 
best  exertions  to  set  up  a 
Enropean  concert.  In  pub- 
lic estimation  it  woald  at 
le««t  have  qualified  our 
activity  in  the  support  of 
Turkey,  which  bad  then 
eufflcieutly  displayed  her 
initjiiitons    character  end 
poller  in  Bulgaria,  though 
she  has  since  surpassed 

"When  the  ministiy 
of  I860  came  into  power, 
we  made  it  one  of  our  first 
objects  to  organise  a  Ea- 
rnpeOD  concert  for  the 
pnrpoee  of  procaHng  the 
fnlGlment  of  two  impor- 
tant provisions  of  tbe 
treaty  of  1878.  referring  to 
Montenegro  Mid  to  Ureece 
respectively.  Fair  and 
smfliDgweie  tbe  first  re- 
anlts  of  our  eudeavoni. 
The  forces  of  suasion  had 
been  visibly  exhausted  and 
tbe  erableniK  of  force  were 

accordingly    displayed,   a  

squadruD   consisting  of       tra  wtixiam  thimoh  BitawtJBT.  lieibai. 
ships  of  war  c&rrylng  the     i-i*i«ii  in  thi  bhitihh  ariusii  of  cdhhonb. 
flags  of  each  of  the  powers  being  speedily  gatbHred  on  the  Montene- 
•grin  or  Albanian  coairt.     But  we  soon  discovered  that  for  several  of 
the  powers  'concert  of  Europe' bore  a  signification  totally  at  vari- 
ance with  that  which  we  attached  tr  ''    --'■'----■     .... 
onatrations  which  might  be  made  u 
not  pass  into  reality. 

"  We  did  not  waste  our  time  in  vain  endeavors  to  galvanize  a 
corpse,  hut  framed  a  plan  for  the  seizure  of  an  important  port  of  tbe 
Bultan.'s  dominions.  ■  ■  ■  We  found  oar  principal  support  in  wise 
and  brave  Alexander  II.,  who  then  reigned  over  Rus.sia.  •  •  • 
Our  plan  became  known  to  the  sultan,  and,  without  our  encounter- 
ing a  single  serious  ditBcnlty,  Manteneero  obtained  tbe  considerable 
■  nsion  which  she  now  enjoys,  and  TlipsNaly  was  added  to  Oreece. 

"  As  nothing  can  be  better,  nay,  nothing  so  good,  as  tbe  '  concert 

lorope/  where  it  can  be  made  tij  wotk,  bo,  an  the  best  when  in  its 
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mrraptfoQ  mlways  chuigM  to  tLe  vorel,  uotbing  cui  be  more  mia- 
chievouB  t)uu)  tbe  piMense  to  be  wortcinfc  with  this  tool  wbm  it  is 
aut  reallf  in  working  order.  Tbe  concert  of  Earope  tben  comes  to 
memD  the  coDoaalment  of  dissentg.  (be  l&pee  into  genenliliee,  and  the 
Hettling  down  upon  oegUioDa  it  juncturea  when  datj  loadly  calU  for 

CLtive  action.     *    ■    *     A  cabinet  can  work   together  becaoxe  it 
a  comiaoD  genend  pui-poee,  aod  this  purpose  has  a  unif  jing  effect 
on  particular  questions  as  thej  arise,     Bui  tbe  poweis  of   Europe 
hare  no  sacb  eonunon  purpoee  to  bring  them  together.     L^stlj,  and 
vliat  is  worst  of  all,  this  pretended  and 
ctual  co-ope nt  ion  of  governments 
out  the  peoples.     •    •    •    It  is 
a  speak  with  freedom. 
At  this  moment  two  great  states 
ia  and  Uermany],  with  a  Euro- 
population  of  one  hundred  and 
or  perliaps  one  hundred  and  Btt; 
iQH.  are  under  tbe  government  of 
niing  men,  each  boiring  tbe  high 
if  emperor,  but  in  one  case  wboll; 
ut  knowledge  or  eiperience,  in 
lUer  having  only  such  knowledge 
iiperience.   In   truth   limited 
;b,  as  have  eicited  much  astonisb- 
and  some  consternation  when  an 
ig  of  them  has  been  given  to  the 
Id  one  case  tbe  gi>vemmenl 
_  ure  and  perfect  despotism,  and  in 
tbe  other  equivalent  to  it  in  niatterij  of 
COL,  t.  a.  poK^oiiBt.  MiTisii      foreign  policy,  so  far  as  it  can  be  un 
■  UJTARV  ATTirM    AT  derstood   in  a  land  where  freedom  is 

coNHTANTiMi   .  IndigeuouH,  famiUaT,  and  full  grown, 

tbeir  power  in  tbe  concert  to  lighl  steadily  against  freedom.     But  wby 
are  we  to  have  our  govern-ment  pinned  to  their  apronsY    ■    •    • 
These  powen.  »o  far  as  tbeir  sentimentH  are  known,  have  been  using 
"  At  the  hiH-1s  of  this  concert  ne  liave  plodded  patiently  for  two 
years,  and  what  has  it  done  for  us — done  for  us.  not  in  promoting 

tiMlire  and  humanity,  for  Ibat  question  has  long  ago  been  answered, 
ut  in  securing  peace?  I  afflrm  tbal  with  all  its  jiretensiun  and  its 
power  It  ha.<<  womened  and  not  bettered  tbe  situation.  When  we 
pointed  to  the  treaty  obligations  and  treaty  rights  which  solemnly 
and  separately  hound  us  to  stop  the  Armenian  massacres,  we  were 
threatened,  by  tbe  credulity  of  some  and  tbe  hypocrisy  of  others,  with 
a  European  war  as  a  certain  consequence  of  Kay  coercive  measure. 
however  disintM rested,  which  we  might  adopt  for  checking  crimes 
sufficient  to  make  tbe  stones  cry  out. 

"  Well,  iotimidation  of  this  kind  carried  tbe  day,  and  to  the  sll 
powers  •  "  •  wa.-!  intrusted  the  care  of  the  public  jjeace.  It  was 
not  a  very  ditScult  task.  There  was  not  a  real  breath  of  war  in  tbe 
air  two  years  and  one  year  ago.  Now  Turkey  has  a  (a*u*  belli 
against  <lreece.  Qreece  has  a  CTjttu  brtti  against  the  powers,  Tur- 
key may  have  one  againrf  ibera,  too,  were  it  to  her  interest  to  raise 
it.  So  far  as  Turkey  and  Oreece  are  concerned,  this  is  no  mere  ab- 
'  •om  dav  to  day  with  anxiety  to  know 
r  on  the  Tbessalian  frontier.  It  is 
e  done,  at  least  for  the  present  occa- 
sion, with  the  gross  and  palpable  delusion,  under  which  alMie  can 


straction,  an.l  Ku 

rope  flutters  f 

whether   there  i 

surely  time  that 

"e  should  bav 
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we  hope  for  any  effectaal  dealing  by  a  European  concert  with  the 
present  crisis  in  the  East.  It  is  time  to  shake  off  the  incubns  ana  to 
remember,  as  in  days  of  old,  that  we  have  an  existence,  a  character, 
and  a  daty  of  our  own. 

"  But,  then,  we  are  told  hy  the  German  emperor  and  others  that 
we  can  only  have  reforms  in  Turkey  on  the  condition  of  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  At  one  time  this  pfirase  had  a 
meaning  and  was  based  upon  a  theory — a  theory  propounded  by  men 
of  such  high  authority  as  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe.  It  was  that  Turkey,  if  only  she  were  sheltered  by  Euro- 
pean power  from  the  hostility  of  her  neighbor,  was  alike  disposed  and 
competent  to  enter  into  the  circle  of  the  civilized  powers.  The  shel- 
ter prayed  for  was  assured  by  the  Crimean  war.  After  the  Peace  of 
Paris,  in  1856,  she  enjoyed  twenty  years  of  absolute  immunity  from 
forei^  alarms.  In  no  point  or  particular  save  one  did  she  fulfill  the 
anticipation  proclaimed  on  ber  behalf.  She  showed  herself  the  match 
for  any  European  state  in  wanton  expenditure  and  in  rapid  accumula- 
tion of  debt,  to  which  she  added  the  natural  sequel  in  shameless  rob- 
bery of  her  creditors.  It  was  at  the  cost  of  three  hundred  thousand 
lives  and  three  hundred  millions  of  money  that  the  question  of  Tur- 
key's capacity  to  take  rank  among  the  civilized  nations  was  brought 
to  a  conclusive  test,  negatively,  through  the  total  failure  of  the 
scheme  of  internal  reform,  and,  alas!  positively,  through  the  horrible 
outrages  which  desolated  Bulgaria  and  brought  about  fresh  mutila- 
tion of  the  territory. 

**  It  shows  an  amazing  courage  or  an  amazing  infatuation  that, 
after  a  mass  of  experience  alike  deplorable  and  conclusive,  the  rent 
and  ragged  catchword  of  '  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire '  should 
still  be  flaunted  in  our  eyes.  Has  it  then  a  meaning?  Yes,  and  it 
had  a  different  meaning  in  almost  every  decade  of  the  century  now 
expiring.  In  the  first  quarter  of  that  century  it  meant  that  Turkey, 
though  her  system  was  poisoned  and  effete,  still  occupied  in  right  of 
actual  sovereignty  the  whole  southeabtem  comer  of  Europe,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Almighty  to  be  one  of  its  choicest  portions.  In  18:30 
it  meant  that  this  baleful  sovereignty  had  been  abridged  by  the  ex- 
cision of  Greece  from  Turkish  territory.  In  1800  it  meant  that 
the  Danubian  principalities  now  forming  the  kingdom  of  Kou- 
mania  had  obtained  an  emancipation  virtually,  as  it  is  now  formally, 
complete.  In  1878  it  meant  that  Bosnia,  with  Herzegovina,  had  bid 
farewell  to  all  active  concern  with  Turkey;  tliat  Servia  was  enlarged; 
and  that  northern  Bulgaria  was  free.  In  1880  it  meant  that  Monte- 
negro had  crowned  its  glorious  battle  of  four  hundred  years  by 
achieving  acknowledgment  of  its  independence  and  obtaining  great 
accession  of  territory,  and  that  Thessaly  was  added  to  free  (Greece. 
In  18B6  it  meant  that  southern  Bulgaria  had  been  permitted  to  asso- 
ciate itself  with  its  northern  sisters. 

"What  is  the  upshot  of  all  this?  That  18,000,000  of  human  be- 
ings, who,  a  century  ago,  peopling  a  large  part  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, were  subject  to  its  at  once  paralyzing  and  degrading  yoke,  are 
now  as  free  from  it  as  if  they  were  inhabitants  of  these  islands;  and 
that  Greece,  Roumania,  Servia,  Montenegro,  and  Bulgaria  stand  be- 
fore us  as  five  living  witnesses  that,  even  in  this  world,  reign  of 
wrong  is  not  eternal.  But  still  it  is  dinned  in  our  ears  from  the 
presses,  and  indeed  from  the  thrones  of  a  continent,  that  we  must  not 
allow  our  regard  for  justice,  humanity,  and  freedom  of  life  and 
honor  to  bdng  into  question  or  put  to  hazard  the  *  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.'    ♦    ♦    * 
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"  Of  remaining  fractions  of  European  Turkey  the  island  of  Crete 
has  long  been  one  of  the  least  patient  under  the  yoke.  •  •  •  The 
hopelessness  of  the  Cretan  ease  is  manifested  by  a  lonff  aeries  of  re- 
bellions, in  which  the  islanders,  though  sinffle-handed,  engaged 
themselTsa  aaainst  the  whole  strength  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  a 
straggle  of  lire  and  death  for  deliyeranoe." 

The  reyolts  of  1831,  1841,  1858,  180^-8,  1877-8,  1889,  and  fi- 
nally 1896,  are  then  referred  to;  and  the  letter  goes  on:  **It  is  not  in 
human  nature,  except  under  circumstances  of  grinding  and  destruc- 
tive oppression,  to  renew  a  struggle  bo  unequal.  *  •  *  This  sim- 
ple aggregate  of  the  facts,  presented  in  outline,  once  for  all  convicts 
the  centrid  power  and  shows  that  it  has  no  title  to  retain  its  sanfoin- 
ary  and  ineffectual  dominion.  It  is  needless  to  go  further.  We  are 
really  dealing  with  a  res  judicata,  for,  though  not  of  their  own  free 
will,  the  six  powers  have  taken  into  their  own  hands  the  pacification 
of  the  island  and  the  determination  of  its  future.  But  we  must  not 
suppose  that  we  owe  this  intervention  to  a  recrudescence  of  spirit  and 
courage  in  counsels  that  had  hitherto  resulted  in  a  concert  of  miser- 
able poltroonery. 

**  A  new  actor,  governed  by  a  new  temper,  has  appeared  upon  the 
stage;  not  one  equipped  with  powerful  fleets,  large  armies,  and  bound- 
less treasuries,  supplied  by  uncounted  millions,  but  a  petty  power, 
hardly  counted  in  the  list  of  European  states,  suddenly  takes  its  place 
mtdway  in  the  conflict  between  Turkey  and  its  Cretan  insurgents. 
But  it  is  a  power  representing  the  race  that  had  fought  the  battles  of 
Thermoplyse  and  Salamis  and  had  hurled  back  the  hordes  of  Asia 
from  European  shores.  In  the  heroic  age  of  Greece,  as  Homer  tells 
us,  there  was  a  champion  who  was  small  of  stature  but  full  of  fight. 
He  had  in  his  little  body  a  great  soul,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  re- 
produced in  the  recent  and  marvellously  gallant  action  of  Greece. 

**  It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  we  have  also  before  us  the  reverse  of 
the  picture  in  the  six  powers,  who  offer  to  the  world  the  most  con- 
spicuous example  of  the  reverse,  and  present  to  us  a  huge  body  ani- 
mated, or  rather  tenanted,  by  a  feeble  heart.  We  have  then  before 
us,  it  is  literally  true,  a  David  faring  six  Goliaths. 

**  Nor  is  Greece  so  easily  disposed  of  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated; and  what  the  world  seems  to  understand  is  this:  that  there  is 
life  in  the  ( -ret&n  matter,  that  this  life  has  been  infused  into  it  ex- 
clusively by  Grecian  action,  and  that  if,  under  the  merciful  provi- 
dence of  God  and  by  paths  which  it  is  hard  as  yet  to  trace,  the  island  is 
to  find  her  liberation,  that  inestimable  boon  will  be  owing,  not  to  any 
of  the  great  governments  of  Europe,  for  they  are  paralyzed  by  dis- 
sension, nor  even  to  any  of  the  great  peoples  of  Europe,  for  the  door 
is  shut  in  their  faces  by  the  *  concert  of  Europe,'  but  to  the  small  and 
physically  insignificant  race  known  as  the  Greeks.  Whatever  good 
shall  be  permitted  to  emerge  from  the  existing  chaos  will  lie  to  their 
credit  and  to  theirs  alone. 

**  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Greece  should  have  endeavored  to 
give  aid  to  the  Oetans?  As  often  as  they  rise  in  rebellion  and  their 
efforts,  due  to  Turkish  blindness  and  bad  faith,  are  encountered  by 
lawless  cruelty,  they  fly  in  crowds  to  Greece,  which  is  their  only  ref- 
uge; and  that  poor  country  has  to  stand,  and  stand  alone,  between 
them  and  starvation.  As  to  their  Turkish  masters,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  should  find  any  can^e  for  uneasiness  in  sach  a  state 
of  things,  for.  ever  since  that  evil  day,  the  darkest  perhaps  in  the 
whole  known  history  of  humanity,  when  their  star,  reeking  with  gore» 
rose  above  the  horizon,  has  it  not  been  their  policy  and  constant 
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to  depopulate  the  regions  which  they  ruled?  The  title  of  Turkey 
de  jure  is,  in  truth,  riven  up  on  all  hands.  In  the  meagre  cata- 
logue of  things  which  the  six  united  powers  have  done,  there  is  this, 
at  least,  included,  that  they  have  taken  oat  of  the  hands  of  the  sul- 
tan the  care  and  administration  of  the  island. 

"  If  Turkey  has  the  proper  rights  of  a  governing  power,  every 
act  they  have  done  and  are  doing  and  their  presence  in  Canea  itself 
is  a  gross  breach  of  international  law.  It  is  the  violence,  craelty,  and 
perfidy  of  Ottoman  rale  which  alone  give  them  any  title  to  interfere. 
The  intention  which  has  been  announced  on  their  behalf,  an  an- 
nouncement incredible  but  true,  is  that  when  the  Greek  forces  should 
have  left  the  island  the  Turkish  soldiery,  the  proved  butchers  of  Ar- 
menia, the  same  body  and  very  probably  the  same  corps  and  persons 
were  to  remain  as  guardians  of  order  in  the  island.  But  the  six  pow- 
ers have  no  more  riffht  than  I  have  either  to  confer  or  to  limit  this 
commission  unless  the  sultan  by  his  misconduct  has  forfeited  his 
right  to  rule.  Autonomy,  too,  being  announced  for  Crete,  and  not 
by  his  authority  but  by  theirs,  Crete  being  thus  derelict  in  point  of 
lawful  sovereignty,  does  all  reversionary  care  for  it  fall  to  the  six 
powers?  Are  we  really  to  commence  our  twentieth  century  under 
the  shadow  of  a  belief  that  conventions  set  up  by  the  policy  of  the 
moment  are  everything,  and  that  community  of  blood,  religion,  his- 
tory, sympathy,  and  interest  are  nothing? 

"  How  stands  the  case  of  Crete  in  relation  to  Greece?  Do  what 
you  will  by  the  might  of  brute  power,  *  a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that;'  and 
in  respect  of  everything  that  makes  a  man  to  be  a  man,  every  Cretan 
is  a  Greek.  Ottoman  rule  in  Crete  is  a  thing  of  yesterday;  bat  Crete 
was  part  of  Greece,  the  Cretan  people  of  the  Greek  people,  at  least 
three  thousand  years  ago;  nor  have  the  moral  and  human  ties  be- 
tween them  ever  been  either  broken  or  relaxed;  and  in  the  long  years 
and  centuries  to  come,  when  this  bad  dream  of  Ottoman  dominion 
shall  have  passed  away  from  Europe,  that  union  will  still  subsist  and 
cannot  but  prevail,  as  long  as  a  human  heart  beats  in  a  human 
bosom. 

"  In  the  midst  of  high  and  self-sacrificing  enthusiasm  the 
Greek  government  and  people  have  shown  their  good  sense  in  plead- 
ing that  the  sense  of  the  people  of  Crete,  not  the  momentary  and  par- 
tial sense,  but  that  which  is  deliberate  and  general,  should  be  con- 
sidered. The  Greeks  have  placed  themselves  upon  a  ground  of  in- 
destructible strength.  They  are  quite  right  in  declining  to  stand 
upon  an  abstract  objection  to  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey  if  it  ho  pleases 
the  powers.  Why  should  not  Crete  be  autonomously  united  with 
Greece  and  yet  not  detached  in  theory  from  the  body  of  the  Ottoman 
empire?  Such  an  arrangement  would  not  be  without  example.  Bos- 
nia and  Herzegovina  are  administered  by  Austria;  but  I  apprehend 
that  they  have  never  been  formally  severed  from  the  overlordship  of 
the  sultan.  Cyprus  is  similarly  administered  by  Great  Britain;  and 
European  history  is  full  of  cases  in  which  paramount  or  full  sover- 
eigntv  in  one  territory  has  been  united  with  secondary  or  subordinate 
lordship  in  another.    •    »    ♦ 

"  Bat  in  thus  indicating  a  possible  solution  I  claim  for  it  no  au- 
thority. I  exclude  no  other  alternative  compatible  with  the  princi- 
ples which  have  been  established  by  the  situation.  These  I  take  to 
be  that,  by  the  testimony  alike  of  living  authority  and  of  facts,  Turkish 
rale  in  Crete  exists  only  as  a  shadow  of  the  past  and  has  no  place  in 
the  future;  and  that  there  is  no  organ  upon  earth,  subject  to  inde- 
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•odent  pTOTiaionB  on  betulf  of  (lie  miDoritj,  so  competeDt  or  so  well 
ititled  lo  define  m  proepectiTe  positioD  (or  the  people  >s  tluu  people 

"Farther,  it  rvmaiiu  to  be  reeopiiied  that  at  the  preeeat  Jnnc* 
ire  Greece,  whom  wote  seem  disposed  to  tn*t  as  a  criminal  and  dis- 
irber,  has  hj  ber  bold  action  conferred  a  gnaX  serriee  apon  Enrope. 
he  has  made  it  impoeeible  t»  p«J[er  with  this  i^aeetion  as  we  pal- 
tred  with  the  blocid-atained  qnestion  of  Armenia.  She  has  eitri- 
ued  it  from  the  meshes  o(  diplooiacj.  and  placed  it  on  the  order  of 
le  da;  for  defioitiTe  9olali<»i.  [  can  remember  no  case  in  which 
)  small  a  Hlaie  bar  conferred  so  great  a  benefit. 

"  As  to  the  notion  that  Greece  is  to  be  coerced  and  punished,  1 
ardlj  like  to  sullj  tlie  pa^e  on  which  [  write  bj  the  mention  of  an  al- 
Mnative  so  detestable.  Il  woaldbeaboal  as  rational  to  transport  the 
reek  nation,  who  are  in  this  as  one  man,  to  Siberia  bj  what  1  believe 
I  called  an  adraioistralive  order.  If  anj  one  has  each  a  scheme  of 
olicy  to  propose.  I  ailTiae  Lis  proposing  it  anywhere  rather  tlian  in 
Ingland. 

"  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  this  aohappy  bosineea  all  along, 
nder  the  ca*er  of  the  'cMicert  of  Europe. '  power  and  speech  have 
een  the  monopoly  of  the  govemmeats  and  their  orsans,  while 
IS  people  hare  been  shut  ont.  (live  us  at  length  both  ligbl  and 
ir.  The  nations  of  Europe  are  in  very  variooB  stages  of  their  train- 
Ig:  but  I  do  not  l>elieve  there  Ls  a  European  people  whose  judgmeal, 
luld  it  be  had,  would  ordain  or  tolerate  the  iaUiction  of  punishment 
poD  Greece  for  the  good  deed  she  liaa  recently  performed,  (^rtainly 
would  not  lie  the  trench,  who  so  largel;  contributed  to  the  foun 
Uion  of  the  kingdom;  nor  the  Italians,  still  so  mindful  of  what  they 
id  their  fathers  have  uDd«-rgone:  and.  least  of  all.  I  will  say,  the 
loglisb.  to  whom  the  air  of  freedom  is  the  verj  breatli  of  their  noe- 
'lU.  who  have  already  shown  in  every  way  open  to  them  how  they 
re  minded,  and  who.  were  the  mad  now  laid  open  to  them  by  a  dis- 
ilation  of  parliament,  would  show  it  by  returning  a  parliatneot 
'hich  upon  that  question  would  speak  with  unanimity." 

JJp  to  the  present,  the  nearest  approach  toanythine  in 
lie  nutiiro  of  a  reply  from  Lord  Salisbury  to  Mr.  OTad- 
toiie's  letter  is  found  in  the  premier's  defense  of  his  policy 
gainst  the  uttack  of  Lord  Kimberiey. 

After  repeating  that  "the  federatrcl  action  of  Europe  is  the  sole 
npe  of  escaping  from  tbe  constaDi  terror  of  the  caUmily  of  war." 
ord  Salisbury  goes  oi   ' 


"Treaties  muHt  not  be  trestrd  like  waste  paper,  to  be  torn  asunder  at 
ill.  They  muni  nut  be  tuirihn'wn  by  the  mrre  will  of  an  outside  power. 
'hataver  measures  ihe  rediTallnn  iif  Eunipc  may  In  (he  future  think  tiicbt  to 
iko  witb  rua|HVt  )■>  the  IntecrilT  "l  Turkey.  England  will  not  be  a  mrty  to  > 
i>lntlonor  htT  llimffrily.  as  11  Is  by  the  miMt  b^Avuia  convrcMes  and  neffotla- 
L>na— whleli  slKWld  have  lm|>r«s>«d  iheir  value  upon  ever;  mind- that  the 
jlluy  Enidand  has  persistently  pursued  was  founded." 

It  ia  urged  by  the  defenders  of  the  government  that 
lio  withdrawal  of  England  from  the  concert  would  be  the 
'ithdrawal  of  the  only  moderating  influence  in  European 
iplomncy,  and  would  amount  to  a  practical  abandonment 
f  the  (1  reeks,  as  well  as  of  the  Armenians  and  other  suSer- 
ig  subjects  of  the  Porte,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  military 
ospots. 
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The  Present  Outlook  in  Crete.— The  critical  situ- 
ation at  the  end  of  March,  on  the  Thessalian  border,  rend- 
ers all  statementa  under  this  heading  necessarily  provi- 
aional.     The  breaking  out  of  war  would  at  once  unao  the 

Ereaeat  blockade  of  Crete  under  the  rules  of  international 
iw;  and  might  break  up  also  the  concert  of  Europe  by 

leaving  each  of  the  powers  free  to  ciiooso  for  itself  its  line 

of  action,  in  which  case  popular 

sentimont   in  those  countries 

where    democratic    tendencies 

prevail,  especially  England  and 

France,  could  not  be  expected 

to  indorse  a  continuance  of  the 

coercive  policy  against  Greece 

□  iidertsken  by  the  united  powers 

for  the  sole  purpose  of  averting  . 

war.     In  that  case  we  might  ex- 
pect some  readjustment  of  the  j 

preseot  system   of  continental 

alliances.     There  are  already 

rumors  of  a  secret  understand- 
ing between  Greece  and  one  or 

more  of  the  powers  (Russia  or    ,,„,„  i.»kh«.ti-iikimi  ukhkh- 
England),  of  which   Greece's        gKHET*R¥  or  *TAn  fob 
long-continued  attitude  of  tobwok  *vmib«. 

practical  defiance  to  Europe  would  seem  to  justify  the  sus- 
picion; and  there  are  ovenliints  of  negotiations  looking  to  a 
rehabilitation  of  the  old  Dreikaiserbimd,  or  alliance  of  the 
three  eniperors,  between  Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria,  in 
which  case  the  present  scheme  of  a  Dual  and  a  Triple  Alli- 
ance would  be  supplanted  by  one  more  in  accord  with  natural 
logical  principles,  the  tendencies  of  popular  sentiment,  and 
the  genius  of  advancing  civilization.  But  none  of  these  sug- 
gestions is  yet  more  than  a  rumor,  and  we  must  avoid  losing 
our  way  by  wandering  into  the  tortuous  Eastern  labyrinth. 
Behind  the  thrusts  and  parries  of  diplomatic  procedure, 
there  are  undoubtedly  at  work  unseen  influences  whose 
strength  we  have  no  means  of  measuring — such  as  the  in- 
fluence of  the  banking  houses  of  the  Rothschilds  and  the 
Bleichroders,  who  hold  most  of  the  bonds  of  Turkey  and 
Greece  respectively  and  wield  an  immense  power  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Berlin;  the  influence  of  fiersonal  and 
family  ties,  which,  in  the  present  case,  bring  Greece  into 
the  closest  of  relations  with  Russia,  England,  and  Ger- 
many; and,  perhaps  stronger  yet  than  all  others,  the  in- 
fluence of  secret  political  ambitions  which  watchfully  bide 
their  time. 
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In  view  of  the  stress  which  has  beei 
tore  upon  the  influence  of  family  ties  i 
attitades  of  certain  powers  in  the  pre 
which  is  apparently  not  justified  by  h 
particulars  regarding  the  royal  family  i 
interest: 

GroroeI.,  EiDff  of  Greece,  w»8  bom  De< 
the  preseDt  king  of  Denmark.  Christian  IX. ,  m 
ceas  of  Wales  and  the  dowaf^r  empress  of  Ki 
king  of  UT«ece  in  1863  on  the  deatli  of  King  O 
The  crowD  bad  first  beeo  offered  to  (jueen 
Prince  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edioburgb,  now  Duki 
was  declined.  King  George  married  in  1807  tl 
of  Kossia,  daughter  of  Grand  Duke  Couatanti 
present  czar;  and  thus  increased  the  favor  wlii 
in  the  eyes  of  the  UreekB,  by  marrying  a  meiu 
gious  faith,  though  he  himself  was  a  Piotei 
five  sons  and  one  aaughtur — were  born  of  tlie 
son,  the  Crown  Prince  Conatantine,  Duke  of 
married  in  1369  Princeee  Sophia  of  Pruaaia,  aia 
man  emperor  and  therefore  a  granddaughtt 
Prince  George,  the  second  son,  is  alwut  twenty 
of  herculean  physique,  and  is  a  captain  in  the 
1861,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  accompanied  ll 
las— then  the  czarowilz— in  his  tour  to  the  Ft 
vented  his  cousin  from  being  killed  by  a  fana 
at  Otsu,  Japan  (Vol.  1,  p.  269). 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  onto 
crisis,  one  result  is,  by  general  conseri 
garded  as  already  assured — namely,  tl 
doni  of  Orete  from  Turkish  oppression 
stand  to  the  credit  of  the  Greek  inter 
less  will  in  any  case  induce  the  insnrge 
of  peace,  or  will  afford  to  Greetie  an  e; 
from  thepolicy  of  annexation;  nor  will  a 
the  general  public  opinion  of  the  civi 
has  Teamed  to  put  little  trust  in  the  go 
ing  class  in  Turkey  in  giving  effect  to 
This  practical  obliteration  of  Turkish  i 
accomplished,  if  not  by  the  ont-and-ou 
island  to  Greece,  then  only  by  the  establ 
form  of  autonomous  government  undi 
powers.  Samos  and  Eastern  Roumelia  i 
mentioned  as  models.  The  governor,  wl 
have  behind  him  the  force  of  an  interm 
must  be  free  from  the  attacks  of  politic 
Athens;  the  gendarmerie  must  be  strong 
order,  and  so  constituted  as  not  to  boco 
of  local  quarrels;  and  the  tribunals  mil 
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pense  evenhanded  justice  in  the  midst  of  a  people  prone  to 
factional  divisions  and  political  intrigue. 

Armenia. — In  the  presence  of  the  Cretan  issue,  Arme- 
nia had  almost  dropped  out  of  mind.  At  the  instance  of 
Artin  Pasha,  an  trade  was  issued  by  the  sultan  about  the 
middle  of  January,  appropriating  £2,000  for  Armenian 
relief,  facilitating  the  distribution  of  loans  of  wheat,  remit- 
ting some  arrears  of  taxes,  and  applying  some  reforms  in  the 
matter  of  administration.  However,  on  the  whole,  the 
distress  in  the  recently  ravaged  districts  increased  as  the 
winter  advanced.  What  little  had  been  laid  up  by  the 
peasants  was  used;  and  the  funds  and  supplies  received  in 
different  sections  had  to  be  sparingly  dispensed  where 
needed  to  prevent  starvation  and  provide  for  helpless 
orphan  children.  During  January  and  February  there 
were  no  reports  of  outrage;  but  on  March  18  the  worst  fears 
that  the  danger  had  been  only  temporarily  dispelled  were 
awakened  by  a  massacre  of  Armenians  at  Tokat  in  the 
Sivas  district  of  Anatolia.  While  the  Armenians  were  in 
church,  they  were  attacked  by  Mahometans;  and,  in  the 
disturbance  which  followed,  from  50  to  100  Armenians 
were  killed,  while  the  Armenian  quarter  and  bazar  were 
given  over  to  pillage  for  eight  hours.  Renewed  represen- 
tations were  made  to  the  Porte  by  the  ambassadors,  urging 
measures  for  preservation  of  order  and  punishment  of  the 
guilty  parties,  the  protest  of  Sir  Philip  Currie,  British 
ambi^sador,  being  especially  strong.  The  suspected  Turk- 
ish officials  at  Tokat  were  immediately  dismissed  and 
arrested  by  order  of  the  sultan;  and  a  special  commission 
was  appointed  to  try  them.  The  dismissed  governor  was, 
however,  replaced  by  the  man  who  was  in  command  at 
Jiddah  in  Arabia  at  the  time  of  the  attack  upon  the  Euro- 
pean consular  officers  in  May,  1895  (Vol.  5,  p.  328);  and 
the  ambassadors  at  once  lodged  a  vigorous  protest  against 
the  insult  of  his  appointment.  The  massacre  at  Tokat 
was  followed  by  reports  of  disturbances  near  Bitlis  and 
Hajin,  and  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  uneasiness 
throughout  the  country. 

The  drafting  of  a  scheme  of  reforms  to  be  applied  in 
the  Turkish  provinces  has  continued  to  be  a  subject  of  dip- 
lomatic discussion. 

A  British  blae  book,  issued  in  Janaary,  details  the  correspon- 
denoe  through  the  last  few  months  of  1896.  Lord  Salisbury  proposed 
in  September  active  measures  for  enforcement  of  the  demands  of  the 
powers,  and  that  no  pQwer  unwilling  to  join  in  coercion  should  oppose 
the  action  of  any  other.  Austria  and  Italy  assented.  Germany,  how. 
ever,  insisted  that  any  coercive  action  must  be  unanimous,  and  tha 
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15  M  '^  >.Kbv:«B  r^yoK  ct3»  hr  ■■fitiiawi       BoMM  tor 

[«TCKiatf 

I   Bd  dw  o<ber  poweni  wei« 

—      Abcm  ihe  «wl  «(  Deeon- 

■;  Bud  the  gOT- 

T  mfiiBod  tboT  adhtekM  lo 

Accordiaglj,  Id  January  of 
the  present  year.  Btill  another 
draft  of  reforms  demanded  was 
pr^;^Qt«d  to  tbe  sultan,  the  de- 
u.li  -^f  whi<^-fa  ate  aemi-officiall; 
su:«d  a£  foUovs: 

Ttte  pnniBres.  Asialic  as  well  as 
Earnpcaa.  mt*  la  han  enne  sort  of 
pl«r^:TF  mojaeils.  vhli  admiivistniive 


puecai  of  mrmbns  irprraaitiQg  the 
proTinna  amA  nMatms  appoioMd  by 
ibr  ^altsB.  B  lo  St  for  stated  annaal 
p»ri<^<)s  in  CoBMantiDople.  This 
cnancii  wiU  bsTC  a  roice  in  tb«  ap- 
jniDimrBt  nf  nuaisteis  and  in  the 
r>vD latino  of  the  finances.  Tbesaltao 
t:  u>  fnma  ihma^  his  niinial«n 
and  not  thn>a|:h  tbe  palace  function- 
•lies,  and  the  adminktialion  ti  jus- 
twe  is  also  to  be  reformed. 

A  noteworthy  c»nirihntion  to  the  literatore  of  the  Ar- 
menian qav^tion.  U  found  in  a  chapter  entitled  *' Twenty 
Years  of  the  Armenian  Question  ''  a«lded  by  Prof.  James 
Bryce  to  a  iiew  edition  of  bis  Tram^yiHcasia  and  Ararat. 
Prof,  BtToe  nrefulty  reriews  the  hislorieai  lelalioDs  of  the  Ar. 
meniana  of  Asia  Minor  to  tbe  Tarkifh  p^vemment  from  the  time  of 
biH  visil  to  llieir  rooDtiy  io  It^T7.  Hb-  (ceiMral  sninroin^  ap  is  to  the 
effect  that  ibe  massacrH*  were  eiecoled  bv  superior  orders  emanating 
from  the  Porte,  that  ther  were  not  outbursts  of  reti^ions  fanalicigm, 
hat  were  deltbeiacel;  planned  as  a  poliliisl  tneasare;  that  either 
EoKlwid  alone  or  the  pre*!  powers  mi^lii  have  stopped  them  in  a  very 
early  cta^;  ihal  the  diwredil  fails  more  hpavilr  on  England  than  on 
any  other.  a»  she  alone  had  a  separate  treaty  with  the  Porte,  provid- 
ing forl'hristian  pmte<^ion.  and,  indeed,  frnarvnteein^  it,  and  had  pre- 
rented  Russia  in  l!^  from  redudDg  the  Porte  to  helplessnees. 

Mr,  Bryce 's  coiichisiou  as  to  the  direct  responeibiUty 
of  the  Porte  for  the  outrages,  is  home  out  by  a  recent 
yellow  book  issued  by  tbe  French  goTernment. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION. 

The  Anglo-American  Treaty. — As  already  stated 
(Vol.  6,  p.  818),  the  Anglo-American  arbitration  treaty 
was  signea  at  Washington,  January  11,  1897,  by  Sir  Jul- 
ian Pauncefote,  representing  Great  Britain,  ana  Richard 
Olney,  representing  the  United  States.  It  was  submitted 
to  the  United  States  senate  the  same  day,  and  referred  to 
the  committee  on  foreign  relations.  Following  is  the  full 
text  of  the  treaty: 

Anglo-American  Treaty  of  Arbitration. 

"  The  United  States  of  America  and  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  G  reat  Britain  and  Ireland,  being  desirous  of  consoli- 
dating the  relations  of  amity  which  so  happily  exist  between  them,  and 
of  consecratingby  treaty  the  principle  of  international  arbitration,  have 
appointed  for  that  purpose  as  their  respective  plenipotentiaries:  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Honorable  Richard 
Olney,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Right 
Honorable  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  a  member  of  Her  Majesty's  most 
honorable  Privy  Council,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Most  Honorable 
Order  of  the  Bath  and  of  the  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George,  and  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States,  who,  after  having  communi- 
cated to  each  other  their  respective  full  powers,  which  were  found  to 
be  in  due  and  proper  form,  have  agreed  to  and  concluded  the  follow- 
ing articles: 

'*  Article  I.  The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  submit  to  ar- 
bitration, in  accordance  with  th<^  provisions  and  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  this  treaty,  all  questions  in  difference  between  them  which 
they  may  fail  to  adjust  by  diplomatic  negotiation. 

•*  ArticIiE  II.  All  pecuniary  claims  or  groups  of  claims  which  do 
not  in  the  aggregate  exceed  £100,000  in  amount,  and  which  do  not  in- 
volve the  determination  of  territorial  claims,  shall  be  dealt  with  and 
decided  by  an  arbitral  tribunal  constituted  as  provided  in  the  next 
following  article. 

*•  In  this  article  and  in  Article  IV.  the  words  *  groups  of  pecuniary 
claims  *  mean  pecuniary  claims  by  one  or  more  persons  arising  out 
of  the  same  transactions  or  involving  the  same  issues  of  law  and  of 
fact. 

"  Article  in.  Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  nomi- 
nate one  arbitrator,  who  shall  be  a  jurist  of  repute;  and  the  two  arbi- 
trators so  named  shall  within  two  months  of  the  date  of  their  nomi- 
nation select  an  umpire.  In  case  they  fail  to  do  so  within  the  limit 
of  time  above  mentioned,  the  umpire  shall  be  appointed  by  agree- 
ment between  the  members  for  the  time  being  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  and  the  members  for  the  time  beinc:  of  the  judi- 
cial committee  of  the  privy  council  of  Great  Britain,  each  nominating 
body  acting  by  a  majority.  In  case  they  shall  fail  to  agrm;  upon  an 
umpire  within  three  months  of  the  date  of  an  application  made  to 
them  in  that  behalf  by  the  high  contracting  parties  or  either  of  them, 
the  umpire  shall  be  selected  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  Article  X. 
The  peiBon  so  selected  shall  be  president  of  the  tribunal  and  the 
award  of  a  majority  of  the  members  thereof  shall  be  final. 
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"Article  IV.  All  pecuniary  claimB  or  groaps  of  pecaniary 
claims  which  shall  exceed  £100,000  in  amount,  and  all  other  matters 
in  difference  in  respect  of  which  either  of  the  high  contracting  part- 
ies shall  have  rights  against  the  other,  under  treaty  or  otherwise — 
provided  that  such  matters  in  difference  do  not  involve  the  detennina- 
tion  of  territorial  claims— shall  be  dealt  with  and  declared  by  an  arbitral 
tribunal  constituted  as  provided  in  the  next  following  article. 

**  Articlb  V.  Any  subject  of  arbitration  described  in  Article  IV. 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  tribunal  provided  for  in  Article  III.,  the 
award  of  which  tribunal,  if  unanimous,  shall  be  final.  If  not  unani- 
mous, either  of  the  contracting  parties  may  within  six  months  from 
date  of  the  award  demand  a  review  thereof.  In  such  case  the  matter 
in  controversy  shall  be  submitted  to  an  arbitral  tribunal  consisting 
of  five  jurists  of  repute,  no  one  of  whom  shall  have  been  a  member 
of  the  tribunal  whose  award  is  to  be  reviewed,  and  who  shall  be  se- 
lected as  follows,  tiz.:  Two  by  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties, 
and  one,  to  act  as  umpire,  by  the  four  thus  nominated,  and  to  be 
chosen  within  three  months  after  the  date  of  their  nomination.  In 
case  they  shall  fail  to  choose  an  umpire  within  the  limit  of  time 
above  mentioned,  the  umpire  shall  be  appointed  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  nominating  bodies  designated  in  Article  III.,  acting  in  the 
manner  therein  provided.  In  case  they  fail  to  afree  upon  an  umpire 
within  three  months  of  the  date  of  an  application  made  to  them  in 
that  behalf  by  the  high  contracting  parties,  or  either  of  them,  the 
umpire  shall  be  selected  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  Article  X. 
The  person  so  selected  shall  be  the  president  of  the  tribunal,  and  the 
award  of  the  majority  of  the  members  thereof  shall  be  final. 

'  *  Article  vI.  A  controversy  which  shall  involve  the  determina- 
tion of  territorial  claims  shall  be  submitted  to  a  tribunal  composed 
of  six  members,  three  of  whom — subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article 
VIII. — shall  be  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  or 
justices  of  the  circuit  courts,  to  be  named  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  other  three  of  whom — subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  VIII. — shall  be  judges  of  the  British  supreme  court 
of  judicature,  or  members  of  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy 
council,  to  be  nominated  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  whose  award 
by  a  majority  of  not  less  than  five  to  one  shall  be  final.  In  case  of 
an  award  made  by  less  than  the  prescribed  majority,  the  award  shall 
also  be  final,  unless  either  power  shall,  within  three  months  after 
the  award  has  been  reported,  protest  that  the  same  is  erroneous,  in 
which  case  the  award  shall  be  of  no  validity. 

"  In  the  event  of  an  award  made  by  less  than  the  prescribed  ma- 
jority and  protested  as  above  provided.' or  if  the  members  of  the  arbi- 
tral tribunal  shall  be  equally  divided,  there  shall  be  no  recourse  to 
hostile  measures  of  any  description  until  the  mediation  of  one  or 
more  friendly  powers  has  been  invited  by  one  or  both  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties. 

"  Article  VII.  Objections  to  the  iurisdiction  of  an  arbitral  tri- 
bunal constituted  under  this  treaty  shall  not  be  taken  except  as  pro- 
vided in  this  article. 

"  If,  before  the  close  of  the  hearing  upon  a  claim  submitted  to  an 
arbitral  tribunal  constituted  under  Article  III.  or  Article  V.,  either  of 
the  high  contracting  parties  shall  move  such  tribunal  to  decide,  and 
thereupon  it  shall  decide  that  the  determination  of  such  claim  neces- 
sarily involves  the  decision  of  a  disputed  question  of  principle  of 
grave  general  importance  affecting  the  national  rights  of  such  party 
as  distinguished  from  the  private  rights  whereof  it  is  merely  the  in- 
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temational  repiesentative,  the  jarisdiction  of  sach  arbitral  tribanal 
over  such  claim  shall  cease,  and  the  same  shall  be  dealt  with  by  arbi- 
tration, under  Article  VI. 

"  Article  VIII.  In  cases  where  the  question  involved  is  one 
which  concerns  a  particular  state  or  territory  of  the  United  States,  it 
shall  be  open  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  appoint  a  judi- 
cial officer  of  such  state  or  territory  to  be  one  of  the  arbitrators, 
under  Article  III.,  or  Article  V.,  or  Article  VI. 

'*  In  like  manner,  in  cases  where  the  question  involved  is  one 
which  concerns  a  British  colony  or  possession,  it  shall  be  open  to  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  to  appoint  a  judicial  officer  of  such  colony  or  po- 
session  to  be  one  of  the  arbitrators,  under  Article  III.,  or  Article  V.,  or 
Article  VI. 

'*  Article  IX.  Territorial  claims  include  all  other  claims  involv- 
ing questions  of  servitude,  rights  of  navigation  and  of  access,  fisher- 
ies, and  all  rights  and  interests  necessary  to  the  control  and  enjoyment 
of  the  territory  claimed  by  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties. 

*'  Article  X.  If  in  any  case  the  nominating  bodies  designated  in 
Articles  III.  and  V.  shall  fail  to  agree  upon  an  umpire  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  said  article,  the  umpire  shall  be  appointed  by 
His  Majesty  the  Kin^  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

'*  Either  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  however,  may  at  any  time 
give  notice  to  the  other  that,  by  reason  of  material  changes  in  condi- 
tions as  existing  at  the  date  of  this  treaty,  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  a 
substitute  for  His  Majesty  should  be  chosen,  either  for  all  cases  to 
arise  under  the  treaty  or  for  a  particular  specified  case  alroady  arisen; 
and  thereupon  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  at  once  proceed  to 
agree  upon  such  substitute  to  act,  either  in  all  cases  to  arise  under 
the  treaty  or  in  the  particular  case  specified,  as  may  be  indicated  in 
said  notice;  Provided,  however,  that  such  notice  shall  have  no  effect 
upon  an  arbitration  already  begun  by  the  constitution  of  an  arbitral 
tribunal  under  Article  III. 

"  The  high  contracting  parties  shall  at  once  proceed  to  nominate  a 
substitute  for  His  Majesty  in  the  event  that  His  Majesty  shall  at  any 
time  notify  them  of  his  desire  to  be  relieved  from  the  functions  gra- 
ciously accepted  by  him  under  this  treaty,  either  for  all  cases  to  arise 
thereunder  or  for  any  particular  specified  case  already  arisen. 

"  Article  XI.  In  case  of  the  death,  absence,  or  incapacity  to  serve 
of  any  arbitrator  or  umpire,  or  in  the  event  of  any  arbitrator  or  umpire 
declining  or  ceasing  to  act  as  such,  another  arbitrator  or  umpire  shall 
be  forthwith  appointed  in  his  place  and  stead  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  with  regard  to  the  original  appointment. 

"Article  XII.  Each  government  shall  pay  its  own  agent  and 
provide  for  the  proper  remuneration  of  the  counsel  employed  by  it 
and  of  the  arbitra^rs  appointed  by  it  and  for  the  expense  of  prepar- 
ing and  submitting  its  case  to  the  arbitral  tribunal.  All  other  expenses 
connected  with  any  arbitration  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  two  govern- 
ments in  equal  moieties. 

*^Pr(nfidedy  however,  that  if  in  any  case  the  essential  matter  of  dif- 
ference submitted  to  arbitration  is  the  right  of  one  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  to  receive  disavowals  of,  or  apologies  for,  acts  or  de- 
faults of  the  other  not  resulting  in  substantial  pecuniary  injury,  the 
arbitral  tribunal  finally  disposing  of  the  said  matter  shall  direct 
whether  any  of  the  expenses  of  the  successful  party  shall  be  borne 
by  the  unsuccessful  party,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent. 

*'  Article  XIII.    The  time  and  place  of  meeting  of  an  arbitral 
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tribunal  and  all  arrangements  for  tUe  hearing  and  all  questions  of  pro- 
cedure, shall  be  decided  by  the  tribunal  itself.  Each  arbitral  tri- 
bunal shall  keep  a  correct  record  of  its  proceedings  and  may  appoint 
and  employ  all  necessary  officers  and  agents.  The  decision  of  the 
tribunal  shall,  if  possible,  be  made  within  three  months  from  the 
close  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides.  It  shall  be  made  in  writing 
and  dated,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  arbitrators  who  may  assent  to 
it.  The  decision  shall  be  in  duplicate,  and  one  copy  thereof  shall  be 
delivered  to  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  through  their  re- 
spective agents. 

"  Article  XIV.  This  treaty  shall  remain  in  force  for  five  years 
from  the  date  at  which  it  shall  come  into  operation,  and  further 
until  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  after  either  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  wish  to 
terminate  the  same. 

**  Article  XV.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  duly  ratified  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  by  anc  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate  thereof,  and  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty;  and  the  mutual 
exchange  of  ratifications  shall  take  place  in  Washington  or  in  Lon- 
don within  six  months  of  the  date  thereof,  or  earlier,  if  possible. 

"In  faith  whereof  we,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries,  have  signed 
this  treaty,  and  have  hereunto  affixed  our  seals. 

"  Done  in  duplicate,  at  Washington,  the  11th  day  of  January,  1897. 

(signed)  Richard  Olney. 
(signed)  Julian  Paunckfote." 

\VTrat  action  the  United  States  senate  would  take  could 
not  be  easily  conjectured.  As  the  deliberative  branch  of 
the  national  legislature,  it  is  part  of  the  treaty-making 
power,  and  has  on  two  notable  occasions  refused  to  ratify 
treaties  upon  which  the  president  had  acted  favorably. 
These  instances  were  in  the  case  of  the  first  Alabama 
Claims  treaty  and  in  that  of  the  first  Bering  Sea  Fisher- 
ies convention  (Vol.  2,  p.  4). 

The  Cleveland  administration  and  its  supporters  were 
naturally  desirous  that  the  senate  should  pass  favorably 
upon  the  treaty  before  the  end  of  President  Cleveland's 
term  of  office.  And  certain  things  pointed  towards  an 
early  ratification.  The  initiative  in  the  whole  matter  of  a 
general  arbitration  treaty  had  come  from  the  government 
of  the  United  States;  the  secretary  of  state,  ever  watchful 
of  his  country's  interests,  had  succeeded  in  embodying  in 
the  document  the  **  American  idea,"  which  gives  arbitra- 
tion the  widest  practicable  scope;  the  American  signer  was 
a  diplomat  whom  the  senate  had  most  heartily  supported 
in  his  former  dealings  with  England;  the  press  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  almost  unanimously  in 
favor  of  ratification;  and  the  credit  accruing  to  the  ad- 
ministration which  should  consummate  it  clearly  belonged 
to  President  Cleveland  and  his  cabinet. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  tendencies  at  once  became 
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noticeable,  which  might  cause  delay.  The  senate  was  in 
the  control  of  a  party  unfriendly  to  the  president;  it  felt 
that  in  presenting  urgent  petitions  for  the  prompt  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  its  friends  outside  the  senate  were 
showing  too  little  regard  for  the  dignity  of  that  body; 
many  of  the  senators  from  the  South  and  the  far  West 
were  likely  to  regard  with  suspicion  any  move  towards 
closer  relations  with  England;  and  there  was  no  provision 
in  the  treaty  for  giving  the  senate  voice  in  matters  which 
it  considers  part  of  its  prerogative. 

The  Treaty  in  the  Senate. — The  committee  on  for- 
eign relations  was  composed  of  six  republicans — Messrs. 
Sherman  (0.),  Davis  (Minn.),  Frye  (Me.),  Lodge  (Mass.), 
CuUom  (III.),  and  Cameron  (Penn.^;  and  five  democrats 
— Messrs.  Gray  (Del.),  Morgan  (Ala.),  Mills  (Tex.), 
Turpie  (Ind.),  and  Daniel,  (Va.).  On  the  advent  of  the 
McKinley  administration  Senator  Sherman  was  transferred 
to  the  cabinet,  and  Mr.  Davis  succeeded  to  the  chairman- 
ship. 

From  the  first  there  was  evident  in  the  senate  a  good  deal  of  op- 
poeition  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  The  keynote  of  this  was 
the  reluctance  to  sabmit  to  arbitration  questions  bearing  on  the  terri- 
torial claims  of  the  United  States  to  land  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
On  J^anuarj  18  a  member  of  the  foreign  relations  committee  voiced  the 
sentiments  of  man^  of  his  colleagues  when,  having  said  that  the  uni- 
versal acclaim  which  the  treaty  had  received  in  £urope  made  him 
suspicious,  he  quoted  the  warning  of  Laoco^in  to  the  Trojans,  "  I  fear 
the  Qreeks,  even  when  bearing  gifts.'*  The  temper  of  the  senate  was 
such,  he  said,  that  it  had  resolved  at  once  upon  a  most  diligent  and 
exhaustive  study  of  the  instrument.  There  was  the  feeling  among 
senators  that  the  treaty,  as  sent  to  them,  submitted  certain  features 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  to  the  review  of  a  foreign 
power.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  think  of  submitting  to  arbitration 
such  questions  as  those  involved  in  the  Revolutionary  and  Civil 
Wars.  It  would  be  also  disastrous  to  sanction  an  instrument  who»e 
provisions  might  oblige  the  United  States  to  allow  a  foreign  court  to 
pass  on  the  validity  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  In  his  opinion  the  past 
history  of  this  country  and  her  willingness  at  many  critical  moments 
to  submit  grave  questions  to  arbitration  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
peace  in  the  future. 

Secretary  Olney  appeared  before  the  senate  committee  January 
20,  and  presented  an  argument  for  the  treaty.  The  senators  were 
particularly  anxious  to  elicit  from  him  his  view  of  the  relation  of  the 
treaty  to  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  the  question  of  the  Nicaragua  ca- 
nal. With  regard  to  the  first,  Mr.  Olney  stated  that  it  was  understood 
by  the  negotiators  of  the  convention  that  all  questions  relating  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  two  countries  were  not  intended  to  be  included 
in  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  not  in- 
volved. Regarding  the  canal  in  relation  to  the  operation  of  the  treaty, 
he  said  that  if  Great  Britain,  relying  upon  the  terms  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty,  should  make  an  issue  of  the  question  of  the  owner- 
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ship  of  the  istUmian  canal,  that  quest ioD  would  probably  ooiue  within 
the  scope  of  the  treatj  under  the  clause  in  Article  IV.  which  provides 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  the  two  governments  arising 
**  under  treaty  or  otherwise."  In  answer  to  the  argument  that  if  the 
Monroe  doctrine  were  not  to  become  a  subject  for  arbitration  it  would 
be  better  specifically  to  eliminate  it,  Mr.  Olney  replied  that  to  have 
embodied  any  such  provision  in  the  treaty  would  have  been  both  im- 
politic and  dangerous.  The  senators  being  inclined  to  criticise  the 
choice  of  King  Oscar  of  Sweden  and  Norway  as  umpire,  the  secretary 
()ointed  out  that  Article  X.  provided  fully  against  any  injustice,  for 
it  allowed  either  party  to  choose  another  umpire  either  for  all  cases 
to  arise  under  the  treaty  or  for  any  particular  case.  He  also  argued 
that  the  provision  requiring  a  majority  of  five  to  one  guarded  against 
any  unfairness  in  decisions. 

The  critical  spirit  that  had  appeared  in  the  committee  seemed 
scarcely  less  sceptical  about  the  treaty  after  these  arguments.  Ar- 
ticles IV.  and  VII.  were  the  ones  to  whose  provisions  the  members 
took  most  marked  exception.  They  regarded  the  words  *' under 
treaty  or  otherwise  "in  Article  IV.  as  ambiguous,  and  considered  that 
**the  matters  in  difference"  were  not  specifically  stated  and  were  not 
likely  to  be  clearly  understood.  As  to  Article'VII.,  the  provision  for 
taking  exception  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  tribunal  did  not  in  their 
estimation  guard  against  a  submission  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  arbi- 
tration, inasmuch  as  in  a  case  where  it  might  be  involved  the  tribunal 
might  not  agree  that  the  matter  in  hand  introduced  a  principle  *'of 
grave  general  importance." 

The  senate  debate  of  January'  B2  disclosed  the  feeling  prevailing 
in  that  body  regarding  the  outside  pressure  that  had  been  brought  to 
bear  to  hasten  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  without  amendments. 
Senator  Hoar  (Mass.)  was  the  chief  speaker.  He  protested  against 
the  impatience  shown  by  large  numbers  of  excellent  and  influential 
people  at  the  senate's  delay.  He  maintained  that  the  senatlf;  as  part 
of  the  treaty -making  power  of  the  government  and  equally  respon- 
sible with  the  president,  would  be  remiss  in  its  sworn  obligations  if 
it  did  not  give  such  a  grave  matter  most  careful  and  diligent  atten- 
tion. The  president  had  been  engaged  upon  the  construction  of  the 
treaty  at  intervals  during  a  year,  and  the  senate  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  pass  upon  it  in  a  few  days. 

On  January  2*3.  a  side  issue  was  thrust  into  the  question  of  ratifi- 
cation. This  was  a  protest  against  the  passage  by  congress  of  the 
pending  bill  to  give  the  United  States  control  of  the  Nicaragua  canal 
The  protest  was  made  by  Minister  Rodriguez  of  the  newly  constituted 
Oreater  Republic  of  Central  America,  and  was  directed  to  Secretary 
Olney.  Many  senators  believed  that  this  was  inspired  by  English  de- 
sire to  get  control  of  the  canal,  and  that  it  would  be  unwise,  to  say 
the  letist,  to  pass  on  the  treaty  without  inserting  a  provision  which 
should  exce])t  the  canal  question  from  its  operations.  Some  members 
of  the  senate  intimatc^d  that  unless  this  were  done  they  should  oppose 
ratification  until  events  should  reveal  the  attitude  of  England  towards 
the  question  of  the  ownership  of  the  canal. 

The  committee  l)egan  a  detailed  examination  of  the  treaty  on  Jan- 
uary 25;  and  on  January  30  two  amendments  were  offered.  The  first 
of  these  added  to  the  end  of  Article  I.  the  words: 

"  But  no  question  which  affects  the  foreign  or  domestic  pollcyof  either  of 
the  high  contraetinK  parties  or  the  relationw  of  either  with  any  oiher  state  or 
power  by  treaty  or  otherwise  shall  be  Bubjeut  to  arbitration  under  this  treaty, 
except  by  speclul  agreement.'^ 
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The  second  ameDdaieat  struck  out  all  reference  in  Articles  III., 
v.,  anil  a.  to  tfae  king  of  Sweden  and  Norw&y  asuaipire. 

On  Januarj  30.  tUe  trentv,  by  a  vote  at  six  to  four,  wan  ordered  to 
be  reported  to  the  senate  as  thus  amended;  and  oo  February  1  Sena- 
tor Sherman  laid  it  before  the  senate,  and  rpqueKted  that  it  be  con- 
sideted  in  open  eession.  He  based  his  request  on  the  statement  that, 
l£  the  full  text  of  the  convention  had  already  been  published,  it 
iFonld  be  ratber  absard  to  tbron  secrecy  about  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceediucs.  Hia  request,  however,  was  not  gTaDl«d;  and  the  treaty  has 
since  the  first  of  Pebraarj 
been  onnsldered  by  the  i 
senate  in  secret  session.        | 

It  nas  the  hope  and 
the  constant  effort  of  Sen- 
ator tjbermsn  to  obtain  a 
vote  on  the  treaty  before  \ 
the   tourtb   of  March.   ; 
Every  day    that   passed,   | 
hoivever,    lessened   the  . 
chances  of   an  early  rati- 
fication,    for   aiQemlmentS 
were  added  almost  daily, 
and  it  was  found  to  be  im- 
possible toHhorten  debate. 
Although  a  motion  to  de- 
lay a  Tote  until  March  5 
WIS  lost  by  a  vote  of  30  to 
30  on  February  19.  yet  it 
was  even    then   apparent 
iLatifnvote  should  be 
taken  earlier  tbe  treaty 
stood  in  danger  of  being 

Tlie  followinp  is  a  list 
of  amendments  that  were 
olTered  after  tbe  treaty  had 


1.    FebniaiT  1-  a  oom- 
mittee  amendment  ti>  Ariicle    hoh.  koricb  cbii.t»i 
III,  reoulrlnir  a  court  com-  usitkd  »t 

posed  of  two  arbitrators  for 

aidiKoveniinont.  andohanttlnKtheiTonl  "peniiin' 
the  treaty  reterrlnit  to  the  umpire  lo  Oie  word  "unii 

i.    Fttbruary  t.  a  tommltlee  amendment  to  Ar 
reference  to  urrllciriiil  clalma.  and  uratitlnK  to  eltli        .  -.-  ...„     . 
partiei  the  prlvileee  of  declining  to  arWtrale  any  luhject  wlik-li  llial 
clarei  W>  be  eicluded  under  lliB  provisions  of  Arliuie  1.  wi  amendtil. 


._  anhniiltfii  after  Die 

e  submission  and  niUliiuitlim  of  iirln- 

n  amendment  in  thcidiape 

mHki'nrthUT™\T*doitforthep5rSi«*''tn>"ii«ia"t.lng  Iheir  belief  in  llicprin 
dole  of  International  arbitration,  and  to  brinir  about,  if  ii.wi'lWe.tliP  |">livjr  iit 
8  aeneral  disarmament  among  the  natLmn:  Ihiit  naclmf  Ihe  hlirh  ti.iilracilne 
partle*  eipnawa  In  wUllngnaii.  and  IntenOon  lo  make  similar  Irpnilps  with 
other  nations.  InolDdlng  not  only  those  t hnt  are  stronK  aisl  ablo  to  dof enil  ihem- 
aelvM  and  that  have  large  military  estaWishments,  but  aluo  the  smaHer  nations. 
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r  with  whom  differences  similar  to  those  covered  by  this  treatv  mifrht  arise. 

'/  .  6.    March  17,  a  committee  amendment  entirely  droppinfp  the  amendment 

r>  previously  made  to  Article  I.,  and  substitutinir  In  Arucles  III.  and  VI.  the 

^  , ,  words  "  Jurists  of  repute  named  by  the  president  *'  for  the  words  "  justices  of 

r^  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.'' 

7.  March  17,  a  committee  amendment  requiring  the  president  to  submit  to 
the  senate  for  its  approval  or  disapproval  all  questions  proposed  for  arbitra- 
tion under  the  treaty. 

8.  March  22,  by  Senator  Morjran  (Ala.),  an  amendment  elimlnatinic  by 
name  the  question  ox  the  oih'nenihip  of  the  Nlcarairua  caiuil  from  the  operations 
of  the  treaty.  ,  .  , 

9.  March  22.  by  Senator  Foralcer  (<).),  an  amendment  providing  that  a 
new  court  shall  be  appointed  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate  for  each 
new  case  as  it  arises. 

10.  March  22,  by  Senator  Chilton  (Tex),  an  amendment  to  Article  I.,  per- 
mittinir  only  those  questions  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration  which  tlie  senate 
shall  deem  fit  to  be  so  submitted. 

^^'  11.    March  ao.  by  Senator  Hoar  (Mass.),  an  amendment  providing  that  all 

territorial  questions  and  claims  arising  thereunder  be  excepted  from  the  oi)era- 
tions  of  the  treaty.    The  text  of  this  amendment  is  as  follows:    "Anydlffer- 
^' ;  ence  which,  in  tiie  Judirment  of  either  power,  materially  affects  its  honor  or  its 

*     '  domestic  or  foreif^n  policy,  shall  not  be  referred  to  arbitration  under  this  treaty 

K.  '.  except  by  special  aKraement:  nor  shall  anv  question  as  to  the  continuance  in 

*'■  force  of  any  treaty  which  has  previously  been  made.    It  is  further  explicitly 

specified  and  agreed  that  all  fixreements  entered  into  by  the  ooniraetinic  par- 
ties under  tiiis  treaty  shall  be  siTned  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  and 
receive  the  approval  of  the  senate  by  a  two-tiiirds'  vote  before  it  becomes 
binding  upon  either  Ureat  Britain  or  the  United  States." 
<'  12.    5larch  .91,  by  Senator  Mills  (Tex.),  an  amendment  expunging  the  last 

?.    •  half  of  Article  VI. 

^  18.    April  1,  by  Senator  Bacon  (Oa.),  an  amendment  excluding  rebellion 

and  reconstructicm  claims  against  Southern  states  from  arbitration. 
:  '  14.    April  1,  by  Senator  Morgan  (Ala),  an  amendment  eliminating  entirely 

Article  Vill. 

This  completes  the  list  of  amendments  which  were  offered,  as 
the  senate  had  set  April  1  as  the  last  day  on  which  they  could  be  re- 
ceived.    On  March  22  the  senate  had  voted  to  accept  four  of  the  most 
}^  important  amendments  which  had  been  offered.     These  were  the  two 

attached  to  the  treaty  when  it  came  first  from  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee, number  four  of  those  subsequently  added,  and  that  clause  of 
number  six  which  substitutes  '*  jurists  of  repute"  for  ''judges  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States."  And  on  April  1  number  eleven, ' 
which  practically  included  both  the  first  of  the  committee  amend- 
ments and  number  four  of  the  later  ones,  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  54 
to  13.  Number  nine,  providing  new  courts  for  new  cases,  was  ac- 
cepted by  a  vote  of  47  to  32;  and  the  last  two,  excluding  claims  against 
Southern  states  and  eliminating  Article  VIII.  received  the  sanction 
of  the  senate. 

The  treaty,  as  thus  amended,  shows  substantial  changes  from  the 
original  draft.  These  changes  are  so  important  as  to  furnish  almost 
fundamental  differences.  A  few  of  them  aim  to  make  certain  pro- 
visions clearer;  some  of  them  specifically  eliminate  subjects  which 
the  signers  of  the  treaty  evidently  did  not  consider  to  be  within  the 
scope  of  its  operations;  one  of  them  strikes  out  the  name  of  a  possi- 
ble umpire;  and  one  provides  that  jurists  who  are  not  members  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  may  be  chosen  by  the  presi- 
dent as  the  American  members  of  the  tribunal.  These  are  not  changes 
of  the  highest  importance.  But  amendment  number  eleven  limits  the 
subjects  which  may  be  considered  under  the  treaty,  eliminating  the 
possibility  of  discussing  the  continuance  of  any  such  document  as  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  of  1850,  and  allows  the  senate,  as  co-ordinate 
with  the  president  in  treaty- making  power,  to  pass  on  all  questions 
suggested  for  arbitration. 

The  debates  in  the  senate  which  the  amendments  called  forth 
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showed  that  verj  few  of  the  members  favored  the  treaty  as  it  was 

S'ven  to  them.  Indeed,  Senator  Davis  stated,  March  25,  that  it  would 
kve  been  impossible  to  command  a  two-thirds'  vote  for  it  without 
amendments.  The  senators  from  the  South  and  the  far  West  were 
apparently  the  least  satisfied  with  the  convention  in  its  original  form ; 
and  one  of  them,  Mr.  Morgan,  took  frequent  occasion  to  declare  his 
dissatisfaction  with  it  at  anj  stage  of  the  proceedings.  Mr.  Chandler 
in  the  debate  of  April  1,  showed  the  animus  of  his  hostility  to  the 
measure  when  he  declared  himself  unwilling  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  a  power  which  was  at  that  moment  training  its  guns  upon 
a  Christian  community  struc^gllng  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Moslem 
oppression.  Most  of  the  ^rtbem  and  Eastern  senators,  however, 
favored  the  idea  of  the  treaty  and  were  content  with  few  amend- 
ments. Of  all  those  who  took  conspicuous  part  in  the  debates,  but 
two,  Senators  Gray  and  Turpie,  expres.sed  themselves  as  unreservedly 
in  favor  of  it  in  its  original  form. 

Sentiment   Outside   the   Senate. — The*  favorable 

opinion  which  was  so  heartily  expressed  of  the  provisions 
oi  the  treaty  on  the  appearance  of  a  resume  of  it,  was  in- 
creased when  the  full  text  was  published.  We  review  some 
of  the  prominent  utterances  made  on  the  subject. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Heber  Newton  of  All  Souls'  church,  New  York 
city,  January  18,  preached  on  the  advantages  of  the  treaty,  dwelling 
emphatically  on  the  impetus  which  such  an  agreement  would  give 
to  all  humanitarian  agencies.  The  greatest  blessing  that  would  come 
from  it  he  declared  to  be  the  opportunity  for  men  to  allow  time  for 
reason  to  assert  itself  before  giving  themselves  up  to  their  fiercer 
impulses. 

In  a  letter  written  January  20,  ex-Senator  Edmunds  of  Vermont 
answers  the  two  most  common  criticisms,  namely,  those  relating  to 
the  Monroe  doctrine  and  the  Nicaragua  canal  under  the  treaty  and 
to  the  umpire.  As  to  the  first,  he  says  that  Article  IV.  is  specific 
when  it  says,  ''AH  other  matters  in  difference,  in  respect  of  which 
either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  sball  have  rights  against 
the  other,  under  treaty  or  otherwise."  The  misunderstanding 
arises  regarding  the  specification  of  "rights  against  the  other." 
In  intemationid  law  the  rights  of  one  state  against  another  are 
essentially  and  exclusively  those  things  that  the  law  of  the  state 
enjoins  upon  each  in  regard  to  the  other.  With  reference  to  the 
Swedish  king  acting  as  umpire,  he  points  out  that  the  United 
States  left  to  the  German  emperor  the  decision  of  the  question  as  to 
our  boundary  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  that  European  monarchs  chose 
arbitrators  for  this  country  at  the  Geneva  tribunal.  Having  received 
satisfactory  treatment  from  foreign  kings  on  these  occa.sions,  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  ask  their  friendly  offices  again.  In  tbis  con- 
nection he  recalled  the  statement  made  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  1848, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  really  disinterested  and  impartial 
arbitrators  for  questions  concerning  England  on  account  of  her  varied 
and  distant  interests.  The  very  existence  of  this  treaty  containing 
the  terms  that  it  does,  $hows  that  such  solicitude  no  longer  occupies 
the  mind  of  a  British  premier. 

On  January  26  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Grand  opera  house, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  approval  of  the 
treaty.  The  speakers  were  ex- Secretary  Jobn  W.  Foster,  Associate 
Justice  Brewer,  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  Professor  B.  h.  Whitman  of 
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Colombia,  and  ex-Senator  John  B.  Henderson  of  Missouri.  Justice 
Brewer  made  the  most  notable  speech  of  the  daj,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  referivd  to  Senator  Hoards  recent  criticism  of  the  people's 
impatience  with  the  senate,  and  said  that  it  was  no  trespass  on  the 
rights  of  the  senate  for  the  people  to  give  expression  of  their  opinions 
on  this  question  or  anj  other  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion. Tjie  following  resolution  was  adopted  as  expressing  the  senti- 
ments of  the  meeting: 

''This  meetini;  has  been  called  by  the  citteens  of  Washington  to  express 
here.  In  the  capital  of  our  country,  their  earnest  approval  of  the  treaty  of  ar- 
oltratlon  now  Defore  the  senate.  We  are  nut  here  to  discuss  its  iMxivtsions  or 
to  criticise  its  defects.  We  admit  its  imperfections  and  its  inoompleteness; 
but  we  believe  that  those  imperfections  and  that  incompleteness  attest  its  in- 
tegrity, its  earnest  purpose  and  noble  aim.  Sir  Julian  Paunoefote  on  the  one 
hand  and  Mr.  Olney  on  the  other  have  both  required  and  made  ooncesslona. 
which  have  tested  and  prr>ved  the  sincerity  and  irood  faith  of  England  in  agree- 
ing to  a  treaty  by  whicn  all  our  differences  shall  be  decided  by  arbitration  in- 
stiiad  of  force,  and  thereby  all  danger  of  war  be  removed,  and  two  nations— one 
In  lineage  and  language— be  more  closely  bound  in  mutual  confidence  and 
respect.*' 

Another  interesting  document  in  support  of  the  treaty  was  pub- 
lished January  2ld  by  the  pennanent  committee  on  arbitration  with 
(ireat  Britain  which  was  appointed  by  the  Peace  Conference  held  in 
Washington  last  year  (Vol.  6,  p.  838).  The  document  was  issued  by 
Professor  John  Bassett  Moore,  secretary  of  the  committee,  and  con- 
tains a  review  ot  the  treaty  and  answers  to  certain  objectless  to  its 
provisions. 

There  is  nothing,  savs  this  paper,  in  the  treaty  which  requires  either  coun- 
try to  submit  to  arbitration  questions  of  policy.  Inasmuch  as  the  contracting 
parties  agree  ti)  submit  only  '*  differenoeti  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  and 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  this  treaty."  Two  questions  are  specified,  namely, 
pecuniary  claims,  territorial  claims,  "and  all  other  matters  in  difference,  in  re- 
Hpe<;t  to  which  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  rights  agidnst  the  other 
under  treaty  or  otherwise.'*  The  term  "rights  "  can  mean  only  legal  rights, 
and  all  questUms  not  suitable  for  judicial  decision  are  excluded  from  its  opera- 
tion. The  fact  is  recalled  that  the  tribunal  having  in  charge  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  is  composed  of  Americans  and  Englishmen,  and  that  an  outsider 
is  not  to  be  called  upon  In  this  connection.  This  provision,  together  with  that 
which  requires  an  award  to  receive  a  vote  of  five  to  one,  insures  the  protection 
of  the  Interests  of  both  countries. 

Marked  approval  of  the  treaty  was  expressed  at  a  meeting  held 
in  (*ooi>er  Union,  New  York  city,  on  March  11.  Mayor  Strong  pre. 
Hided;  and  the  following  named  gentlemen  spoke,  Hon.  Seth  Low, 
Judge  Henry  E.  Howland,  Bishop  Potter,  and  Samuel  Gompers, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  I^abor.  The  convention  was 
discussed  in  all  the  relations,  moral,  financial,  political,  and  industrial, 
in  which  its  operations  could  affect  this  nation.  Hon.  Charles  S.  Fair, 
child  offered  a  uet  of  resolutions,  stating  that  the  treaty  had  been  ini- 
tiated by  the  United  States  and  that  its  provisions  were  marked  by 
great  conservatism  and  caution.  These  were  adopted  as  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  meeting. 

Those  who  have  expressed  disapproval  of  the  treaty  are  compara- 
tively few.  Among  them  ex- Minister  Edward  J.  Phelps  and  ex- 
Secretary  Tracy  are  the  most  conspicuous  of  Americans,  and  Professoi 
Goldwin  Smith  the  most  notable  subject  of  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Phelps  said  in  an  interview  published  January  21:  "My  experience 
in  international  law  matters  will  not  warrant  me  in  approving  a  treaty 
of  this  kind,  because  1  do  not  think  such  a  treaty  can  accomplish  the 
results  hoped  for."  Mr.  Tracy  states  his  objection  thus:  "If  Spain 
should  sell  Cuba  to  England  or  England  should  take  forcible  occupa- 
tion of  the  territory  of  any  South  American  state,  we  shonld  be  re- 
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quired  hj  tbe  provisions  of  Article  IX.  to  arbitrate  the  questions 
growing  oat  of  such  acts." 

Professor  Smith,  in  a  letter  written  March  25,  says  that  the  ex- 
ample of  these  two  countries  is  not  likely  to  be  emulated  by  other 
nations:  that  no  treaty  will  persuade  the  strong  to  stand  beside  the 
weak  before  an  arbitral  tribunal;  and  that,  inasmuch  as  Ureat  Britain 
is  not  simply  a  nation  but  an  empire,  her  colonies  would  probably 
suffer  by  its  operations. 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  opinion  in  England  regarding  the  atti- 
tude of  the  senate  towards  the  treaty,  that  of  condemnation.  I'here 
are,  however,  different  ways  of  regarding  the  force  of  the  amend- 
ments. The  London  Times  of  Mardi  26  says  that  the  amendment  to 
Article  I.  reduces  the  whole  treaty  to  kindling  wood.  Many  papers, 
notably  the  We«imin^^r  Oazette,  consider  that  the  treaty  is  of  much 
less  importance  to  England  than  to  America,  and  that  if  the  American 
senate  in  its  zeal  overreaches  itself  the  consequences  will  be  more 
disastrous  to  its  own  nation  than  to  England. 

The  most  hopeful  supporters  of  international  arbitra- 
tion have  little  reason  to  be  sanguine  as  to  the  passage  of 
the  treaty.  The  debates  in  the  senate  have  shown  strong 
opposition  from  the  beginning,  and  the  amendments  have 
eansed  surprisingly  little  of  this  to  be  withdrawn.  On 
March  37  the  New  York  Herald  made  a  forecast  of  the  vote, 
giving  to  the  treaty  fifty- two  votes,  and  predicting  that 
thirty-five  votes  would  be  cast  against  it.  Such  a  division 
wonld  defeat  it. 
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THE  CUBAN  KETOLT. 

Military  Operations. — The  death  o{  General  An- 
tonio Maceo,  which  wtis  Btill  in  dispute  at  the  cloee  of  189G 
(Vol.  6,  p.  790),  waa  at  length  admitted  by  the  late  chief- 
tain's companions  in  arme;  and  his  successor  in  command 
of  the  patriot  army  in  the  western  department  appointed. 
The  manner  of  Maceo's  death  is  told  as  follows  d^  one  of 
his  companions  in 
arms,  Andr^  Hernan- 
dez of  the  patriot 
cavalry  regimen  t 
(iocctiria,  operating  in 
the  pravinue  of  Ifav- 

"h  wtH  on  December 
7  that  ne  suffered  k  gn«t 
uinfortuDe  ID  the  traffic 
death  (b;  ambusb)  of  oar 
leader  Mac«o.  We  were 
amptid  near  tbe  GgUt 
tliat  dajT,  and  heard  Ibe 
firing.    Haceo  came  aclom 

with  but  fort;  men. 
r<^  tUaa  1,500  Span- 
iards, wbo  bad  been  Id- 
fiirmed  of  his  trip,  am- 
bushed him.  He  rode  iato 
aiiibusb.  and  was  shot 
at  tbe  first  Bring.  We 
beard  the  volley,  and. 
thiiikinf;  tbat  some  of 
r  friends  werd  attached 
b;  tbe  Si^panisb  guerrillas, 
started  off  at  once  to  their 
aid.  though  we  had  bat 
4U0  men.  When  we 
.f.  slniigbter.  it  ites  most];  over;  and  then  we 
waf>  (li'ad.  and  chat  tbe  enemy  liad  hia  body 
tied  to  a  borse'a  tail  and  wen*  taking  It  off.  Our  men  were  perfectly 
frantic  over  the  report,  and  beg^^l  to  lie  led  against  the  Spaniards. 
We  dashed  forward  with  drawn  machetes,  and  what  a  fight  tbat  was! 
"The  t^panlards  met  us.  and  the  encounter  was  horrible.  Our 
men  fought  to  kilh  only  bent  on  avenging  Mareo.  Our  tmsty  and 
sharp  machetes  fell  with  regularity,  and  I  Ibink  we  killed  more  than 
'jIH)  of  the  enemy:  and.  whiLt  is  more,  we  had  the  ronsolation  of  re- 
covering the  Ixidy  of  our  beloved  leader,  Maceo.  The  Spaniards 
fought  haril  again  to  regain  it.  charging  upon  us  repeatedly;  bat  our 
sharp  macheti^s  were  too  much  for  them,  and  they  sullenly  retreated. 

"  Wb  buried  the  body  in  a  si-cret  and  secure  place.  Only  myself 
aod  a  few  seli'Ct'-ii  men  aud  oltlcers  know  the  location.  In  due  time 
it  will  be  marked.     If  known  now.  tbe  murderous  Spaoiards  woald 
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trj  to  get  it,  and  parade  it  as  showing  their  great  triumph.  Poor 
Maceo  sleeps  in  peace:  but  his  brothers  remain  to  avenge  him — and 
that  they  are  doing  daily." 

A  five  hours*  engagement  of  a  royalist  column  under 
Colonel  Benedicto  and  an  insurgent  force  of  2,000  com- 
manded by  the  patriot  leaders  Aguirre,  Aranguren,  and 
Araugo,  was  reported  from  Havana  January  4.  The  ac- 
tion took  place  near  Tapeste,  Havana  province.  The 
Spaniards,  largely  outnumbered,  fought  to  their  last  cart- 
ridge and  would  have  been  routed  had  they  not  been  saved 
by  the  arrival  of  a  column  from  Tapeste,  under  command 
of  Colonel  Aguilara.  This  reinforcement  turned  the  tide, 
and  the  insurgents  were  repulsed  and  dispersed  leaving 
thirty-eight  dead  on  the  field.  The  Spanish  loss  was  one 
ofQcer  and  fourteen  private  soldiers  wounded. 

An  action  resulting  in  "  one  of  the  most  brilliant  vic- 
tories yet  achieved  by  the  Cubans,''  took  place,  according 
to  reports  from  the  insurgent  camp,  at  Gabuquito  near 
Manzanillo,  January  13.  General  Calixto  Garcia,  with  a 
strong  force,  had  had  headquarters  for  some  weeks  at  Ga- 
bnquito.  General  Segura,  with  4,000  loyalist  troops  at 
Manzanillo,  decided  to  attack  the  insurgents  in  their 
strongly  intrenched  position.  His  plan  was  to  take  tlie 
rebels'  stronghold  by  storm,  and  he  led  the  attack  in  per- 
son. The  Cubans  met  the  assailants  with  such  a  deadly 
fire  from  rifles  and  Hotchkiss  guns  that  they  retreated  in 
great  disorder.  Segura  rallied  his  men  and  another 
charge  was  made,  but  the  fire  of  the  Cubans  did  such  exe- 
cution that  the  Spaniards  were  again  driven  back. 

Segura  was  unable  to  rally  his  men  for  another  attack 
and  withdrew.  The  Spanish  loss  is  reported  to  have  been 
nearly  300  killed  and  about  400  wounded.  Among  tlie 
killed  were  many  Spanish  officers,  and  Segura  himself  was 
slightly  wounded. 

On  January  17  a  Spanish  gunboat  was  sunk  by  means 
of  a  torpedo  in  the  Cauto  river,  Santiago  province.  A  de- 
tachment of  insurgents  was  threatening  the  fort  at  Guamo 
on  the  Cauto,  and  the  Spanish  commander  summoned  aid 
from  Manzanillo.  Two  gunboats,  the  Centinela  and  the 
RelampagOy  were  sent  up  the  river  to  protect  the  fort.  At 
Mango  the  Relampago  struck  a  torpedo:  there  wt\s  a  violent 
explosion,  and  the  vessel  began  at  once  to  sink.  The  crew 
leaped  into  the  water,  and  sought  to  reach  the  Cenfinela  by 
swimming.  The  Cubans,  who  were  in  force  on  the  river 
banks,  directed  a  heavy  fire  on  the  fugitives  and  on  the  boats 
from  the  Centinela  sent  to  their  rescue.    But  very  few  of  the 
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Relanipago*s  men  or  of  those  belonging  to  the  Centinela  es- 
caped unwounded.  The  commander  and  the  second  en- 
gineer, with  three  seamen  of  the  RelumpagOy  were  killed; 
also  the  Centinela's  boatswain. 

A  railway  train  from  Havana  for  Guanabacoa  was  de- 
railed near  Clambute,  just  outside  of  tlie  capital,  January 
16;  and  the  passengers  were  first  put  under  arrest  and  then 
liberated  by  the  young  insurgent  leader,  Nestor  Arangureii. 
Near  the  scene  of  this  daring  cotfp  stood  a  small  fort  or 
blockhouse,  with  a  Spanish  garrison.  Amon^  the  passen- 
gers were  ten  military  officers  and  several  soldiers.  The 
Srst  report  of  the  affair  that  reached  Havana  told  of  tlie 
summary  execution  of  these  military  passengers,  in  retalia- 
tion for  atrocities  committed  in  (luanabacoa  by  Colonel 
Fondeviela,  their  commander.  But  they  were  set  free 
without  conditions;  and  Captain  Blaul,  one  of  the  officers 
captured,  was  loud  in  praise  of  the  humanity  and  courtesy 
of  Colonel  Aranguren.  The  prisoners  were  escorted  to  tlie 
vicinity  of  their  own  posts.  The  effect  of  this  generous 
beluivior  was  regarded  at  Havana  as  liighly  favorable  to 
tiie  cause  of  the  revolutionists  both  in  Cuba  and  abroad. 

••  By  tliis  act  of  self-restraint,"  writes  the  New  York  JlerdUTH  cor- 
respondent at  Havana,  '*  under  terrible  temptation,  for  the  officers 
who  were  captured  had  all  been  concerned  in  Fondeviela's  treatment 
of  pacificos,  which  has  been  undeniably  atrocious,  Aranguren  has 
achieved  the  belligerency  of  the  Cubans  and  a  status  for  them  not 
only  as  legal  combatants,  but  as  soldiers  who  are  capable  of  exercis- 
ing the  power  of  mercy  when,  humanly  speaking,  it  must  have  been 
difficult.  This  will  be  recognized  by  the  civilized  world,  and  does 
not  require  the  sanction  of  the  United  States  senate,  or  any  assem 
blage  however  august.** 

A  week  later  an  attempt,  which  was  nearly  successful, 
was  made  to  capture  the  Spanish  commander-in-chief. 
General  Weyler.  Weyler,  with  tlie  column  of  Colonel 
Segura,  having  destroyed  by  fire  the  village  of  Quatro 
Caminos,  proceeded  toward  Gopjuste,  eight  miles  out  on 
the  road  to  Guines.  Gopaste  was  reached  at  nightfall; 
and  a  corps  of  guides  was  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre, 
while  General  Weyler  and  the  main  force  halted  outside 
the  place,  (colonels  Aranguren  and  Arango  had  ordered 
a  number  of  insurgents  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  houses 
in  the  town  and  await  tlie  signal  for  action.  The  acci- 
dental discharge  of  a  ritle  gave  the  alarm  to  the  royalist 
scouts,  and  the  plan  wjvs  frustrated.  General  Weyler  ar- 
rived in  Havana,  March  4,  from  his  reconnoisance  in  force 
through  the  provinces  of  Matanzas  and  Santa  Clara.  The 
military  situation  in  those  provinces  was  very  little  altered 
by  his  military  operations  there.     On  Marcn  21  the  capt- 
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lire  of  the  important  town  of  ilolgiiia  by  the  insurgents 
was  announced  from  Uavaua  via  Tumpu,  Fla. 

The  insurgent  genernl,   Rivera,   waa  made   prieoner, 
March  ^8.     He  had  with  him  a  guard  of  about  100  men  at 
Cabozedas,  in  I'iiiar  ctel  Rio,  and  was  surprised  and  over- 
powered by  a  strong  Spanish  force  nndur  General  Hernan- 
dez Velasco.     General  Kivcra  was  Bererely  wounded  in  the 
action.     It  was  ex- 
jiccted  that  he  would 
te  tried  by  drumhead 
court-martial  and  im- 
mediately executed, 
liut  at  Madrid  a  dis- 
l>osition  was  shown  to 

rrocuro  his  conviction 
or  murder  and  in- 
cendiarism an<l  then 
to  pardon  him.  His 
fate  was  not  yet  de- 
cided when  the  first 
ffuartcr  of  the  year 
as  closed. 

Rivera,       Hen  era  i. 


Jla: 


RiU! 


lieneral  Antonio  Maceo,  is 

■  native  of  Porto  Rico. 

Knd  is  about  fifty  years  of 

age.    Il«  wasRtudjing  law 

at  Barcelona  wLen  the  Ten 

Vear>'  war  be^n,  and  liad 

Hlinwn    marked    aptilude  J 

for  literary  pursuitB,  i 

Joinin);  an   eipe<litLOD   lo 

Cuba  ID  ISTO,  he  became    cilixto  eiocu.  n-aiN  ihhuiuient  (ieiieral. 

secretary  to  General 

Calllto  Oareia  Id  the  eastern  department,  but  noon  enjiaped  in  active 

nervlce  all  commander  of  the  Hoiguin  battalion.     His  feats  of  arme 

were  such  as  reHected  luHtre  on  the  pot-t  and  soldier.     HiK  services  in 

the  prenent  war  coiamenowi  September  10,  1896,  wben  he  landed  an 

eipediiion  on  ibe  coast  of  Pinar  del  Bio. 

All  official  announcements  regarding  the  condition  of 

nSairs  in  Pinar  del  Itio  have  for  two  or  three  months  rep- 
resented that  province  as  definitely  pacified.  But  evi- 
dence has  meanwhile  not  been  lacking  that  tlie  insurgents 
there  are  about  as  active  and  enterprising  as  ever.  On 
February  1,  a  pilot  engine  pulling  an  armored  car  was 
wreclted  completely  at  IJacunagua  by  the  explosion  of  two 
dynamite  bombs  under  a  culvert.  A  captain,  five  soldiers, 
and  four  civilians  were  killed.     All   trains   running   to 
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Guanabacoa  were  carrying  armored  cars  filled  with  troops. 
General  Weyler's  columns  in  Santa  Clara  province  were 
having  daily  encounters  with  bands  of  insurgents,  who 
dared  even  to  fire  on  the  main  body  of  the  Spanish  army. 
The  losses  on  either  side  were  inconsiderable;  but  the  con- 
tinual molestation  of  the  captain-general's  troops  gave 
proof  that  the  rebels  had  not  lost  heart.  The  outcome  of 
General  Weyler's  campaign  in  the  eastern  provinces  is  re- 
garded by  the  Havana  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
as  not  very  encouraging  to  the  Spaniards: 

'*  The  events  of  the  past  three  months,"  the  correspondent  writes, 
'*  leave  serious  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Spanish  commanders  to 
cope  successfully  with  the  difficulties  before  them.  After  the  death 
of  Maceo  a  couple  of  weeks  of  comparative  inaction  followed.  Qen- 
eral  Weyler  completely  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  shock  caused 
to  the  rebels  by  the  loss  of  their  boldest  leader.  Then  the  Spanish 
commander-in-chief  decided  that,  Maceo  being  dead,  the  rebels  in 
Pinar  del  Rio  were  no  longer  an  important  factor,  basing  his  assump- 
tion on  the  fact  that  the  insurgents  made  no  further  attempt  to  con- 
centrate. A  more  fatal  error  General  Weyler  could  not  have  com- 
mitted. No  rebels  in  Pinar  del  Rio  have  surrendered,  no  arms  have 
been  captured,  only  some  250  men  have  been  killed  or  taken  pri- 
soners by  the  Spaniards.  General  Weyler  is,  however,  acting  as 
though  the  rebels  had  suffered  a  decisive  defeat,  and  is  withdrawing 
some  27,000  men  from  Pinar  del  Rio  for  service  in  Havana,  Matan- 
zas,  and  the  eastern  provinces.  Reliable  information  from  Pinar  del 
Rio  is  to  the  effect  that,  once  the  withdrawal  of  these  27,000  Span- 
iards is  effected,  the  rebels  will  assume  a  more  aggressive  policy,  the 
more  especially  so  as  they  have  been  reinforced  by  over  1,000  men 
from  the  east.  In  the  province  of  Matanzas  there  are  some  8,000 
rebels  scattered  over  the  country  in  small  groups,  in  Havana  about 
6,000,  in  Santa  Clara  probably  10,000  or  more.  The  instructions 
issued  by  the  rebel  commander-in-chief  to  the  different  commanders 
of  these  districts  are  of  a  most  positive  character.  The  insurgents 
are  to  avoid  fighting  on  all  ix)ssible  occasions;  they  are  only  to  return 
fire  when  such  is  al^olutely  necessary  in  self  defense;  wherever  they 
can  do  so  they  are  to  prevent  any  work  being  done  on  plantations; 
they  are  to  harass  columns  of  troops  when  such  can  be  done  without 
any  great  danger  to  themselves." 

Resources  of  the  Insurgents. — A  special  corres- 
pondent of  the  New  York  Herald,  at  the  end  of  February, 
made  a  report  on  the  resources  of  the  Cubans  in  war  ma- 
terial, food,  and  medicines,  which  may  aid  in  forming  a 
judgment  as  to  their  ability  to  continue  the  war. 

He  puts  at  125,000  the  number  of  soldiers  and  civilians  depend- 
ent on  the  insurgents'  commissariat  for  food  supply.  In  the  eastern 
provinces,  where  the  Spanish  columns  operate  only  when  necessity 
compels,  the  inhabitants  are  in  no  danger  from  want  of  provisions. 
Nevertheless  in  Santiago  the  cattle  have  practically  disappeared;  but 
of  potatoes,  yucca,  and  yams,  there  is  abundance.  There  is  no  short- 
age of  cattle  in  Camaguey,  but  there  vegetables  are  scarce.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Las  Villas.     In  Matanzas  the  food  supply  of  the 
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insuTffente  is  nearly  ezhaasted,  >vbile  Havana  and  Pinar  del  Rio  are 
steadny  approaching  the  same  condition.  The  insurgents,  wherever 
they  are  in  control,  compel  all  pacificos  to  labor  two  hours  each  day 
in  the  clearings  reserved  for  raising  vegetables  for  the  active  forces. 
This  does  well  in  the  east,  but  is  hanlly  practicable  in  the  west, 
where  the  situation  of  the  insurgents  is  more  precarious.  In  Cama- 
guey  General  Gomezes  requisitions  on  the  local  authorities  cannot 
with  impunity  be  disregarded;  and  supplies  of  vegetables,  cattle,  and 
salt  are  usually  forthcoming.  Luxuries— coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  ruiu 
— are  in  plenty  in  most  of  the  camps. 

The  outfit  of  the  soldier  is  largely  obtained  from  the  workshops 
set  up  by  the  insurgents  in  the  eastern  districts.  Hides  are  collected 
and  tanned;  and  saddles,  shoes,  belts,  cartridge  boxes,  scabbards,  etc., 
are  manufactured.  In  the  armory  works,  arms  are  made  and  repaired. 
The  supply  of  clothing  is  far  below  a  decent  minimum,  and  no  means 
exist  in  the  country  for  bettering  the  conditions  in  this  respect. 

Scarcity  of  medicines  prevails  everywhere.  The  chief  of  the 
medical  corps  has  endeavored,  not  without  success,  to  provide  indige- 
nous substitutes  for  the  ordii^iry  medicinal  agents.  He  claims  to 
have  discovered  a  valuable  febrifuge;  and  an  extract  of  cedar  wood 
gives  good  results  in  pulmonary  complaints.  A  preparation  of  the 
fibres  of  the  ceibatree  serves  very  well  in  the  lack  of  absorbent  cotton. 

A  very  important  addition  was  made  to  tlie  insurgents' 
stores  of  war  material  toward  the  end  of  March,  when  the 
steamer  Laurada  landed  at  the  port  of  Banes  on  the  north 
coast  of  Santiago  three  dynamite  guns,  one  Hotchkiss  gun, 
twelve  pieces  of  field  artillery,  2,000,000  cartridges,  to- 
gether with  torpedoes. 

A  Project  of  Reform. — The  queen  regent  of  Spain 
signed  a  oecree,  February  4,  instituting  certain  reforms 
of  government  in  Cuba.  The  salient  features  of  the  pro- 
posed reforms  are  these: 

Formation  of  a  council  of  administration,  to  consist  of  thirty-five 
members,  of  whom  twenty-one  are  to  be  chosen  by  popular  vote;  six 
by  municipal  and  provincial  authorities;  the  rest  will  represent  the 
magistracy,  the  church,  the  university,  and  the  legislative  body  (sena- 
tors or  deputies).  If  the  governor-general  disapproves  any  measure 
desired  by  the  municipal  and  provincial  councils,  there  is  appeal  to 
the  council  of  administration  and  finally  to  the  Spanish  minister  for 
the  colonies.  The  municipal  judges  are  named  by  the  municipal  and 
provincial  councils.  The  budget  and  the- customs  are  under  the 
control  of  the  council  of  administration,  but  imports  from  Spain 
must  have  a  protection  of  forty  per  cent  against  foreign  goods.  The 
customs  officers  must  be  Cubans.  The  higher  officials  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor-general:  they  must  be  Cubans  or  Spaniards 
uf  two  years'  residence  in  Cuba. 

In  the  summary  of  the  decree  as  telegraphed  from 
Madrid,  is  this  clause: 

**The  government  reserves  full  power  to  maintain  public  order, 
and  may  adopt  measures  even  against  these  reforms  whenever  such 
measures  may  be  needed  to  suppress  rebellious  movements." 

The  scheme  made  a  bad  impression  in  Spain:  it  is 
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deemed  a  surrender  of  the  whole  cause  to  the  Cubans. 

The  United  States  and  Cuba.— In  support  of  the 

judgment  of  Mr.  Ohiey  regarding  the  power  of  the  presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  recognition  of 
the  Cuban  republican  government  (VoL  6,  p.  807),  a 
memorandum  prepared  in  the  department  of  state  was  pre- 
sented to  the  senate,  January  5,  giving  a  history  of  the 
recognition  of  new  governments  by  the  United  States  from 
1789  to  1897. 

The  document  goes  to  show  that  in  the  act  of  recognition  the  ex- 
ecutive is  not  the  organ  of  the  legislative  but  exercises  an  original 
and  independent  authority.  The  first  act  of  recognition  was  the  re- 
ception by  President  George  Washington  of  Mr.  Genet,  in  1793,  as 
representative  of  the  French  republic.  There  was  no  consultation 
with  the  senate,  no  direction  given  by  the  senate,  no  approval  asked 
of  the  senate:  the  act  was  the  act  of  the  president  only.  In  1804  the 
state  department,  without  advice  or  consent  of  the  senate,  dispatched, 
in  the  name  of  the  president,  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  American  minister 
at  Paris,  credentials  in  blank,  which  he  was  to  fill  out  in  due  form 
and  present  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  when  satisfactory  evidence 
should  approve  that  the  empire  was  in  possession  of  the  powers  of 
the  government  of  France.  A  similar  course  was  pursued  ten  years 
later  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  The  French  republic  of 
1848,  while  yet  the  government  was  only  provisional,  was  recog- 
nized by  the  American  minister,  Mr  Rush,  without  awaiting  instruc- 
tions from  Washington.  When  the  president  was  advised  of  Rush's  ac- 
tion, he  approved  it  and  commended  the  minister's  alacrity  in  being  the 
first  of  the  foreign  ministers  in  Paris  to  recognize  the  new  republic. 
When  that  republic  gave  way  to  the  empire  under  Louis  Napoleon, 
Mr.  Rives,  American  minister  at  Paris,  was  instructed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  at  Washington  to  renew  to  the  new  head  of  the  French 
nation  the  assurance  that  "the  United  States  gladly  recognizes  the 
right  of  every  nation  to  determine  its  own  form  of  government.'* 
After  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  III.  in  1870,  Mr.  Washbume,  Ameri- 
can minister  at  Paris,  was  instructed  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  rec- 
Gognize  ambetta's  provisional  government  if  found  to  be  "in  posses- 
sion and  control "  of  the  powers  of  the  French  state. 

Very  many  other  instances  are  cited  of  similar  action  by  the  ex- 
ecutive at  Washington  in  recognizing  new  governments  without  any 
reference  to  the  senate. 

Ricardo  Biiiz^  a  physician  resident  in  Guanabacoa  and 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  died  in  the  prison  of  that 
place  under  suspicious  circumstances:  his  friends  charged 
that  he  had  been  for  weeks  treated  with  inhumanity  by 
his  jailors.  Soon  after  Ruizes  death,  Mr.  Olney,  on 
February  21,  directed  the  American  minister  at  Madrid, 
Mr.  Taylor,  to  demand  of  the  Spanish  government  a  full 
inquiry  into  the  case. 

While  in  the  United  States  senate  a  joint  resolution 
was  under  consideration,  demanding  the  immediate  and 
unconditional  release  of  Julio  Sanguily,  American  citizen. 
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from  imprisonment  in  Cuba,  a  communication  was  re- 
ceived from  Secretary  Olney  inclosing  a  note  from  the 
Spanish  minister,  Sefior  de  Lome,  dated  February  22, 
in  which  Mr.  Olney  was  advised  that  when  Sanguily  should 
have  withdrawn  his  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  court 
which  condemned  him,  a  pardon  would  be  granted  him. 
Sanguily  and  his  counsel  complied  with  this  condition, 
whereupon  the  former  was  set  free  from  prison  and  re- 
turned to  the  United  States. 

Federal  Judge  Locke  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  rendered 
judgment  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  against  the 
steamer  Three  Friends  (Vol.  6,  p.  799)  for  violation  of  the 
neutrality  laws.  He  held  that  no  state  of  war  existed  in 
Cuba,  and  that  no  United  States  law  had  been  violated. 
The  vessel  w^as  ordered  to  be  released  from  detention  by 
the  marshal  if  no  new  libel  were  filed  within  ten  days. 
Officials  in  the  department  of  jutice  at  Washington  ex- 
pressed confidence  that  the  decision  of  Judge  Locke  would 
oe  reversed. 


^^ 
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Cecil  Rhodes  Under  Examination.— The  presence 
of  Mr.  Rhodes  in  Cape  Town  on  his  way  to  London  in 
compliance  with  the  summons  of  the  English  parliament 
to  explain  his  action  in  connection  with  Dr.  Jameson's  in- 
vasion of  the  South  African  Republic,  gave  occasion  to  a 
great  public  display  of. the  popular  sentiment  toward  him. 
He  was  banqueted;  civic  bodies  and  semi-public  associa- 
tions honored  him  with  addresses;  the  town  council  con- 
gratulated him  on  **  the  courage  and  skill  he  had  shown 
m  making  peace  with  the  natives^' — Matabeles  and  Ma- 
shonas  (Vol.  6,  p.  578);  and  the  hope  was  expressed  that 
he  might  return  speedily  to  Africa  to  "devote  his  great 
powers  to  the  material  development  of  the  vast  industrial 
settlement  in  the  north  [Rhodesia]  with  which  his  name  is 
associated/' 

These  honors  to  Mr.  Rhodes  gave  deep  umbrage  to  the 
people  of  the  Transvaal;  and,  on  New  Year's  day,  a  nu- 
merous deputation  of  citizens,  in  calling  on  President 
Kruger  to  pav  their  respects,  thus,  through  their  spokes- 

Vol.   7—5. 


!  QUARTER.  lstQr.,l»:. 
lie  action  of  the  Cane 
10  is  deemed  primarily 


r  HoDor  any  suggestions  of 
ss  loudl)'  sDd  iliatinctlj  as 
irpKS  our  feelings  in  regard 
few  days  by  t'ape  Colony. 
alt  on  our  country  was  un- 
doubtedly Cecil  Rliodes, 
A  few  months  ago  a  par- 
liamentary commission 
fouod  itself  forced  to  Rive 
the  following  verdict; 
Tbat  llie  part  taken  by 
Mr.  Cecil  KUodea  in  tbe 
organiKaiion  of  the  raid 
made  by  Dr.  Jameson  was 
not  in  accord  with  bis  du- 
ties as  prime  niinisler  of 
tliecobiw.  This  was  only 
six  months  ago,  and  that 

feasted  daring  a  tri- 
umphal progress  through 
the  colony.     In  the  east, 

towns,  and  Ju  tlie  princi- 
pal towns,  he  is  glorified 
as  the  hero  of  the  day,  and 
even  more  as  the  hero  of 
the    morrow,   regarding 


Africa  people  expect 
everything.  This  ia  an 
inault  to  yon.  to  us,  to  the 


whole  republic. 

Arriving  in  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Rhodes  dis- 
creetly refuawl  to  re- 
iBtratioii,  and  declined 
tlio  public  press  or  its 

;3  by  the  committee  of 
;it  important  facts,  was 
he  freedom  of  repartee 
iicss  witli  full  assent  of 
lole  committee.  In  a 
c  fourth  sitting  of  the 
sages: 

;h  of  President  KrQger  read 
imittee,  suggeBted  tUftt  the 
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"Yes,"  Eud  Mr.  Khodes.  "  bat  Krtl);er  driakK  niilj  wkter."  a  re 
ton  which  mused  Bome  Isugliter  at  the  expense  of  the  member  fnr 
Xorthfunpton.  Mr.  Laboucliere  found  himself  verj  frequent]; in  (he 
position  of  examined  and  not  of  examiner. 

'■This  will  give  yon  the  hang  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Rhodes,  beginning 
one  of  hia  speeches;  and  later  ou  he  gave  Mr,  Laboncbere  a  lectnre 
on  political  economy. 

Bat  the  t)est  thing  of  the  day  was  when  Mr.  Kbodefl.  in  reply  to 
a  qaestion  as  to  what  he  thought  of  the  raid,  look  up  a  speech  deliv. 
ered  by  Mr,  Lalrauchere  in  the  bouse 
of  commnns  on  the  subject  of  Crete, 
and  read  it  tbmugL  with  a  running 
cnmmenlary  to  tbe  effect  that  if  Jo- 
hannenbnrg  and  KrQger  were  subati- 
taled  for  Crete  and  the  sultan,  those 
were  exactly  bis  sentiments. 

And  thus  the  contest  of  wits 
went  on  unchecked.     After  n  ' 
while  Mr.  Labouchere  touched  ' 
on   Mr.  Uhodes'a  financial  re-  ^ 
littiong  to  the  Chartered  Com-  ^ 
pany,  bnt  Sir  Michael   Hicks- 
Beach  protested  that  the  qiics-  '- 
tion  wus  outside  the  iinniediuto 
inquiry.     Yet   the    London 

Times  of  January  29  nndcrstoo<l  ■"•  heiwules  kobihwin.  exoov- 
that  the  committee  was  desiious  ""'""'  ■"  ™«  ""  ™">nv. 
of  obtaining  full  information  regarding  the  company's 
"  methods  of  finance  as  well  as  its  principles  of  udminiB- 
tration."  In  the  official  program  of  the  investigation, 
among  the  matters  to  be  inquired  into  is  named  "tlie  dis- 
tribution and  manipulation  of  the  shares  of  the  company." 
Before  the  examination  was  commenced  it  was  naively  be- 
lieved by  some  influential  organs  of  public  opinion  that  it 
would  rival  the  fiimous  trial  of  Warren  llastingB.  A  spec- 
tator present  at  the  sessions  of  tiie  committee  writes  tlius 
of  the  bearing  of  the  examiners  and  tlie  examined: 

"Mr.  Rhodes's  personality  utterly  dominated  tbe  committee. 
some  of  whose  members  looked  Rbainefaced  when  be  lectured  them 
OQ  the  position  in  South  Africa." 

Both  in  the  committe  room  and  in  the  opposition  press 
complaint  was  frequently  made  that  the  investigation  was 
balked  in  various  ways,  and  that  witnesses  were  not  tell- 
ing "  the  truth  and  the  whole  trnth."  On  March  1^  Mr. 
Labonchere  made  an  effort  to  elicit  from  Sir  Graham 
Bower,  a  witness  and  formerly  imperial  secretary  at  the 
Cape,  the  facts  within  his  knowledge  regarding  the  al- 
leged sending  of  a  message  by  Mr.  Rliodes  to  Sir  Hercules 
BobinwD,  the    imperial    high    commisaioner  for  Cape 
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Colony.  iSir  (iniham  siiiJ  he  could  not  rvciill  the  fact. 
As  Mr.  Liiboiicticre  continued  to  demand  more  explicit 
aiiBwers,  tlie  chuirman  interposed  and  ruled  against  him, 
wherenpon  Mr.  Liiboiiclicro  said  he  believetl  the  witness 
was  not  telling  the  truth. 

Here  Mr.  t'bsiiiberlain  ^mM  witli  snme  warmtb: 

"The  couiinitlee  must  proteci  tLe  witn^^  from  insult." 

Mr.  Ijibimcliere— I  re|>esl[bat  it.  is 
my  opinion  tLal  tlip  witness  b  nol  lell- 
in)^  tlie  triitb. 

Tlie  cliairnian— You  are  oat  of 

Mr.  Ulwucbpre— 1  shall  in6v.. 
tbat  llje  rnoLii  be  cleared  on  every 
«pi>osi:()  questinn.  if  necrasary.  I  am 
goinft  to  sve  wLetLer  ibis  inquiry  in 
a  eLani  or  reality. 

Tbe  cbainiian— Tbix  is  not  tL<- 
way  to  facilitate  business. 

Mr.  Laljoucbere— -Tlie  way  to  fa- 
h  cililate  business  is  to  let  me  ask  ques- 
tions. TUeu,  turning  to  tbe  witness, 
he  asked:  "Did  Mr.  Kbodes  keep 
failb  hf  Informing  tbe  bigli  conimis 
Hioner  of  his  intention  of  assisting  in 

■in  ALrRKD  BILNIR.  K.  O.  »..   MKW    ((jg  nsing?  " 

oonnNon  or  nra  eiPi  colont.  The  witness  vouchsafed  no  reply 

tn  tbe  question,  wbereapon  Mr.  Lal>»uchere  asked:  "  Do  you  decline 
tospeaR  in  order  to  shield  yourself?" 

Other  members  of  tbe  committee  interposed  at  this  point,  but 
Mr.  liatmiichere  persiHted  in  demanding  an  answer  to  bis  question; 
and  the  witness  finally  said:  "  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  Mr. 
Khodes  kept  his  word  or  not.     I  decline  to  say  further," 

In  reply  to  a  nuention  by  Sir  WiLliain  Harcnurt  tbe  witness  raid 
be  did  not  tbink  tbat  Mr.  Rliodes  had  co-operated  with  tbe  bigb  com. 
missinner  in  sucb  a  way  as  could  have  avert«il  the  raid. 

The  Now  York  J^ation,  after  weighing  the  officitil  ver- 
batim report  of  Mr.  Cecil  Khodes's  examination,  passes 
this  deliberate  judgment  on  the  man  and  his  career: 

"Cecil  Rhodes  is.  in  truth,  tbe  perfect  type  and  flowering  of  a 
form  of  statesiiiau.sbip  and  so-called  patiaotism  which  is  too  common 
in  our  day  and  met  with  in  too  many  lands.  He  Is  nothing  but  a 
pirate  in  a  high  hat  and  patent-leatber  shoes.  I.aws  and  treaties  are 
but  jests  to  him.  Auytbinf[  he  covets — be  it  another's  lands,  mines. 
or  country — is  fairly  bis  if  be  can  get  it.  Rhodes  wanted  to  '  latte ' 
tbe  Transvaal  bei'ause  he  '  needs  '  it.  Right  and  justice,  honor  and 
humanity,  are  things  to  smile  at,  Tliese  are  the  sentimetits.  this 
tbe  huge  imposture,  behind  tbe  clamor  in  so  many  countries  for  ter. 
ritorial  expansion.  n(  empire,  and  colonies,  and  islands,  simply  for 
expansion's  sake.  It  is  somelbing  to  have  tbe  great  exponent  of 
these  doctrines  of  selfishness  and  lawles.'sneKS  stripped  of  bin  romance, 
and  shown  to  be  tbe  cruel,  treacherous,  reckless  adventurer  he  is.  But 
his  counterpart  exist.s  in  nearly  every  powerful  nation  of  the  modern 
world;  and,  wUetlier  known  as  jingo,  fetleraUoniat,  anneutioniet,  or 
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puis  filibuster  and  pirate,  is  to  befoiig-lit  by  all  tbosewlio  place  ^ood 
faitb  and  law  Above  lands,  and  mineB.  and  guano  beds,  and  sitf^r 
planlations.  and  plenty  of  ships  aDd  ofDcra,  and  enojgb  for  every- 
Irady  and  Bomething  tefl  over." 

In  the  Transvaal.— Berlin   advices  of  February  fi, 
reported  tlie  occurrence  of  a  serious  disBciisiou  between 
President  Kruger  and  Dr.  Leyda,  his  secretary  of  state, 
Leyds  being  committed  to  the  project   of  effecting   the 
complete  independence  of  the 
repuolic,  with  absolute  control 
of  its  foreign  relations,  while 
President  I&uger  was  unwilling 
to  precipitate  the  question   of 
autonomy.     The  Von.'iiscbe 
Zeitung  of  the  same  date  told 
of  the  "feverish   haste"   with 
which  the  Transvaal  was  push- 
ing forward  work  on  the  forti- 
fications of  Pretoria,  the   capi- 
tal.    The  war  feeling   was  re-  ; 
ported  to  be  rising  rapidly.     In 
the  middle  of  February  a  Ger- 
man company  possessing  a  land 
concession  in  Delagoa  bay  from 

Portugal  wiis  building  piers  and       pHKamtNT  mivs  of  tjib 
docks  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  i>"«>i"e  tkei  ht*tk. 

opposite  to  Louren(;o  Marques;  and  every  steamer  from 
turope  was  bringing  from  Germany  men,  arms,  and  am- 
munition for  the  Transvaal  Boers.  Pretoria  was  reported 
to  be  "full  of  young  Germans  eagerly  waiting  for  the 
raisingof  the  war  curtain,  which  could  not  long  be  delayed. 

The  demand  of  President  Kriiger  on  the  British  gov. 
crnment  for  indemnitication  for  loss  and  damage  sustained 
by  his  people  through  Dr.  Jameson's  raid  was  laid  before 
tlie  British  parliament  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  February  18. 

"  Tbe  amount  of  President  Krllfier's  little  l>ill."  says  lbs  I^ndnn 
TiBUi,  "provolieii  much  laugliter."  According  to  tbe  Tititeii  tbe 
loMl  sam  demanded  is  £1,6GT,B38  3s.  8d.,  wbereof  one  million  is  for 
"moral  and  intellectual  damage,"  and  the  re»t,  including  tbe  odd 
threepence,  for  "  th«  material  damage." 

By  an  act  of  the  volksraad  passed  Febniary  25,  the  high 
(or  highest)  court  of  the  republic  was  placed  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  national  legislature;  so  that  henccfortli 
the  volksraad  will  be  the  sole  ultimate  interpreter  of  its 
own  laws. 

On  the  passing  of  this  act  in  the  volksraad,  President 
Kruger  and   the  chairman   of  that  body  made  ominoua 
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speeches^  which,  according  to  the  London  Standard's  cor- 
respondent, created  much  unrest. 

President  KrQger  said  that  in  the  storm  that  was  brewing — im- 
pending war  with  Eneland — ^the  people  would  relj  on  Clod's  help. 
The  government  would  enforce  the  act  and  all  other  acts  of  the  volks- 
raad  exactly  as  they  were  passed.  The  object  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Transvaal  was  to  efface  the  republic,  but  the  Lord  would  not  forsake 
his  people.  Mr.  Krilger  was  soon  to  visit  the  Orange  Free  State  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  with  President  Steyn  and  his  ministers  the 
project  of  a  closer  union  between  the  two  states. 

As  the  jnd<^e8  of  the  high  court  disapproved  the  act, 
they  closed  the  doors  of  that  tribunaL  The  president,  it 
was  expected,  would  virtually  abolish  the  high  court  and 
appoint  a  bench  of  more  complaisant  magistrates.  But 
beiore  the  end  of  March  the  court  made  submission  to  the 
law  and  the  constitution. 

On  receipt  in  London  of  intelligence  of  the  passing  of 
the  act,  the  British  secretary  for  the  colonies,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, it  was  reported,  notified  President  Kriiger  that 
the  new  legislation  amounted  to  a  breach  of  the  London 
convention.  Inasmuch  as  under  the  act  any  judgment  of 
the  high  court  can  be  annulled  by  the  volksraad,  all  con- 
tracts and  concessions  are  made  unsafe.  British  news- 
papers loudly  denounce  the  act  as  intended  to  enable  Presi- 
dent Kruger  *'to  put  the  screws"  on  the  people  at  the 
Johannesburg  mines  in  the  event  of  a  refusal  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  pay  for  the  loss  and  damage  done  to 
the  Boers  by  Jameson's  raiders.  It  was  regarded  as  sig- 
nificant, that  immediately  after  the  pjissing  of  the  act  a 
battalion  of  the  Suffolk  regiment,  750  men,  was  ordered 
to  leave  England  for  the  Cape.  According  to  the  London 
Guardian  General  Lord  Wolseley  considers  that  20,000 
British  troops  will  suffice  to  conquer  tlie  Boers.  But  last 
year  the  official  estimate  of  the  force  necessary  w^as  50,000 
men;  and  the  Boers'  armaments  have  been  mightily 
strengthened  since  then. 

President  Kruger  paid  his  visit  to  the  president  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  early  in  March. 

In  a  speech  at  BlCmfontein,  March  12,  he  expressed  his  convic- 
tion that  in  the  event  of  war  with  England  the  Boers  would  be  vic- 
torious. Recalling  memories  of  the  war  for  Boer  independence,  the 
old  man.  who  had  then  served  in  the  ranks,  said  that  though  his  bul- 
lets had  sometimes  missed,  in  other  cases  thej  "  very  neatly  shot 
Englishmen  through  the  head."  In  the  course  of  his  reply  to  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome  from  the  people  of  Blr)mfontein  on  his  arrival  at 
that  capital.  March  9,  Prt^sident  Krilger  uttered  a  few  words  which, 
bemg  telegraphed  to  the  Cape  and  to  England,  gave  deep  offense. 
President  Steyn,  in  the  speech  of  welcome,  had  characterized  Mr.  KrQ- 
ger  as  the  foremost  and  ablest  statesman  of  iSouth  Africa,  and  spoke 
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strongly  in  favor  of  unity  between  the  two  republics.  Tbe  fullest  re* 
port  at  this  writing  accessible,  of  President  Kriiger's  respon.se,  is  to 
tbe  effect  tbat  be  was  not  tbere  to  work  against  tbe  rigbts  of  tbe 
queen  of  England.  Time  would  sbow  tbat  be  bad  always  defended 
tbe  queen  and  be  bad  counseled  bis  people  to  respect  ber.  He  knew 
tbat  be  bad  to  abide  by  tbe  London  convention.  Here  came  in  tbe 
incriminated  passage,  and  bere  tbe  witnesses  and  tbe  interpreters  are 
sorely  at  variance.  One  account  bas  it  tbat  after  "  London  Conven- 
tion" be  continued  witb  *'but  tbe  queen  was  '*  eene  Kwaaje  vrauw,'' 
so  tbat  it  was  necessary  to  deal  witb  tbe  question  of  closer  union  witb 
tbe  utmost  caution.  He  boped  one  day  to  see  a  union  of  tbe  wbole 
of  Africa." 

Of  tbe  Dutch  words  above  tbe  London  Times  says  tbat  they  con- 
stitute '* a  curious  allusion  to  tbe  queen;"  and  adds,  '*Tbe  Boer 
language  would  seem  to  be  one  either  of  great  subtlety  or  of  primitive 
ruden^,  for  no  two  persons  are  agreed  upon  tbe  English  equivalent 
of  tbe  epithet  applied  to  ber  Majesty."  In  tbe  report  of  tbe  speech 
given  above  tbe  three  Dutch  words  are  rendered  "a  difficult  woman." 
Other  interpreters  seem  to  have  rendered  kttaaje  "cranky,"  or  fierce, 
quarrelsome,  passionate;  but  Mr.  John  Johnson  writes  from  Brussels 
tbat  it  might  mean  "  incorrigibly  bad." 

According  to  another  report  of  tbe  speech  tbe  unfortunate  ex- 
pression has  this  genesis:  Mr.  KrQger  was  on  tbe  point  of  making  a 
further  reference  to  tbe  position  of  Great  Britain,  when  be  checked 
himself  and  said  jocosely,  gotto  voce,  to  tbe  chairman  of  the  meeting: 
Jk  eal  het  maar  liever  laaten  blj/ven.  Hare  Majestie  is  een  kuaaje 
vrouw — i.e.,  '*I  would  rather  leave  the  subject  alone.  Her  Majesty 
is  a  determined  woman." 

At  Cape  Town  it  was  believed  in  official  circles  that 
during  Mr.  Kriiger's  visit  the  basis  of  a  federal  union  of 
tiie  two  republics  was  arranged.  This  union,  it  was  con- 
fessed, would  seriously  aggravate  the  situation.  A  tele- 
gram to  the  London  Daily  Mail,  March  16,  from  Cape 
Town,  reported  that  all  the  British  troops  there  had  been 
ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  emergencies. 
Energetic  anti-British  utterances  of  the  Transvaal  news- 
papers were  quoted  in  the  dispatch  to  the  Mail, 
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CURRENCY  REFORM. 

A  CITATION  for  reform  of  the  evils  in  the  present  cur- 
rency system  of  the  United  States  has  been  continued; 
but  nothing  definite  has  yet  been  accomplished  beyond  the 
effecting  of  an  organization  aiming  to  induce  congress  to 
take  the  steps  requisite  to  inform  itself  as  to  the  country's 
monetary  needs. 

The  Indianapolis  Conyention.— Pursuant  to  a  call 
issued  by  the  preliminary  conference  held  in  Indiana- 
polis, Ind.,  in  December,  1896  (Vol.  6,  p.  846),  and  with 
the  same  objects  in  view,  a  national  monetary  confer- 
ence met  in  that  city  January  12  and  13.  The  delegates 
enrolled  numbered  270,  representing  the  trade  and  commer- 
cial organizations  of  sixty-four  cities  in  twenty-six  states. 
The  representation  from  the  South,  and  more  particularly 
the  West,  is  said  to  have  been  disappointing.  Ex-Governor 
E.  0.  Stannard  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  temporary  chair- 
man. Permanent  organization  was  effected  with  0.  Stuart 
Patterson,  dean  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  as  chair- 
man or  president  with  a  vice-president  from  each  state  rep- 
resented, and  Evans  Woolen  of  Indianapolis  as  secretary. 

The  purpose  of  the  gathering  was  to  set  before  con- 
gress and  the  country  the  important  political  fact  that 
the  business  men  of  the  nation  demand  a  system  of  bank- 
ing and  of  currency  which  shall  bo  free  from  the  evils  of 
the  present  arrangement.  The  essentials  of  reform  as  em- 
bodied in  the  resolutions  adopted,  were: 

1.  The  unequivocal  maintenance  of  the  present  gold  standard; 

2.  The  ultimate  retirement  of  all  classes  of  United  j^tates  notes 
by  a  gradual  and  steady  process  which  shall  take  the  United  States 
treasury  out  of  the  banking  business;  and 

3.  That  a  banking  system  shall  be  provided,  which  shall  fur- 
nish credit  facilities  to  every  portion  of  the  country,  and  a  safe  and 

elastic  circulation. 

• 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  proposals  unanimously  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  on  resolutions  (II.  IL  Uanna 
of  Indianapolis,  chairman),  and  finally  adopted  by  the  con- 
ference, after  an  animated  debate  with  only  two  or  three 
negative  votes: 

'*  This  conference  declares  that  it  has  become  absolutely  necess- 
ary that  a  consistent,  straightforward,  and  deliberately  planned  mone- 
tary system  shall  be  inaugurated,  the  fundamental  basis  of  which 
should  be: 

"1.     That  the  present  gold  standard  should  be  maintained. 

' '  2.  That  steps  should  be  taken  to  insure  the  ultimate  retirement 
of  all  classes  of  United  States  notes  by  a  grac'ual  and  steady  process, 
so  as  to  avoid  injurious  contraction  of  the  currency  or  disturbance  of 
the  business  interests  of  the  country,  and  that,  in  such  retirement, 


provision  should  be  made  for  a  separation  of  the  revenue  and  note 
issue  departments  of  the  treasury. 

"3.  That  a  banking  system  should  be  provided  which  should 
furnish  credit  facilities  to  every  portion  of  the  country  and  a  safe  and 
elastic  circulation,  and  especially  with  a  view  to  securing  such  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  loanable  capital  of  the  country  as  will  tend  to  equal- 
ize the  rat£»  of  interest  in  all  parts  thereof. 

*'  For  the  purpose  of  effectively  promoting  the  above  objects: 

*'  Besolved.  That  fifteen  members  of  this  conference  be  appointed 
by  the  chairman  to  act  as  an  executive  committee  while  this  conven- 
tion is  not  in  session,  with  full  power  of  this  convention.  The  ex- 
ecutive committee  shall  have  the  power  to  increase  its  membership  to 
any  number  not  exceeding  forty-five,  and  five  members  thereof  shall 
at  all  times  constitute  a  quorum  of  said  committee.  The  executive 
committee  shall  have  special  charge  of  the  solicitation,  receipt,  and 
disbursement  of  contributions  voluntarily  made  for  all  purposes;^  shall 
have  the  power  to  call  this  convention  together  again  when  and 
where  it  may  seem  best  to  said  committee  to  do  so;  and  said  commit- 
tee shall  continue  in  office  with  power  to  fill  vacancies  until  dis- 
charged at  a  future  meeting  of  this  convention. 

''  Resolved.  That  it  sluill  be  the  duty  of  this  executive  commit- 
tee to  endeavor  to  procure  at  the  special  session  of  congress,  which  it 
is  understood  will  be  called  in  March  next,  legislation  calling  for  the 
appointment  of  a  monetary  commission  by  the  president  to  consider 
the  entire  question  and  to  report  to  congress  at  the  earliest  day  pos- 
sible; or,  failing  to  secure  the  above  legislation,  they  are  hereby  au-' 
thorized  and  empowered  to  select  a  commission  of  eleven  members 
according  to  rules  and  plans  set  forth  in  the  suggestions  submitted  to 
the  convention  by  Mr.  Hanna,  of  Indianapolis,  as  follows: 

"  Article  I.  The  committee  shall  consist  of  eleven  members, 
to  be  named  by  the  executive  committee  appointed  by  this  convention. 
The  executive  committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
commission  as  they  may  occur. 

**  Article  II.  The  first  meeting  of  the  commission  shall  be  held 
at  a  time  and  place  to  be  designated  by  the  executive  committee  of 
this  convention,  in  a  call  to  be  issued  therefor;  and  at  such  meeting 
the  commission  shall  organisse  by  the  election  of  such  officers  and  the 
adoption  of  such  rules  and  bylaws  for  its  own  government  as  may  be 
agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  its  members;  and  thereafter  it  shall  be  gov- 
emeu  by  such  rules  and  bylaws,  subject  to  these  articles. 

"  Article  III.  All  rules  and  bylaws  of  the  commission  and  all  its 
proceedings  shall  be  directed  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  ob- 
jects of  its  creation,  which  are  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
monetary  affairs  and  needs  of  this  country  in  all  relations  and  aspects, 
and  to  make  appropriate  suggestions  as  to  any  evils  found  to  exist 
and  the  remedies  therefor;  and  no  limit  is  placed  upon  the  scope  of 
such  inquiry  or  the  manner  of  conducting  the  same,  excepting  only 
that  the  expenses  therefor  shall  not  exceed  the  sums  set  apart  for 
such  purpose  by  the  executive  committee. 

"  Article  IV.  The  executive  committee  of  the  convention  shall 
use  so  much  of  the  voluntary  contributions  made  to  it  as  may  be 
available  for  that  purpose  to  defray  all  necessary  expenses  of  the 
commission,  and  shall  notify  the  commission  from  time  to  time  of 
the  amount  available,  in  order  that  it  may  regulate  its  expenditures 
accordingly;  and  no  liability  shall  attach  to  said  commission  or  to  this 
oonventipn  beyond  the  amount  so  notified. 

''Article  V.    When  the  labors  of  this  commission  have  been 
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^  '(ttL-ticable,  the  executive  coinroittee.  if  it  deems 

>^ue  a  call  to  bring  this  convention  together  again 

.at.»-  vieti^ignated  in  such  call;  and  at  the  meeting  so 

...•tiittev  shall  make  report  of  its  doings  and  sagges- 

.^utuT  and  form  as  it  shall  deem  best  adapted  to  pre- 

•  I  :uis  convention  and  its  members  for  action;  and  if 

-.  .et'iiteti  advisable  shall  accompany  such  report  with  a 

X .    1    •tU  or  bills  providing  for  such  legislation. 

V  That  all  resolutions  and  communications  as  to  methods 

■  ..  V  ivt'orux  which  have  been  presented  to  this  convention  be 

.  o  Nuch  commission  when  formed.** 

•ii^ivcisinan  J.  H.  Walker  of  Massachusetts,  chairman 

.:v    lousi*  committee  on  banking  and  currency,  opposed 

.V     ve4>lutions,  declaring  in  substance  that  the  proposed 

...i.K  i*il  legislation  could  not  obtain  consideration  prior 

v>    lU'  lissembling  of  the  56th  congress,  and  that  the  ac- 

.^»ii  oi  the  convention  would  tie  the  hands  of  the  banking 

K.id  ounvncy  committee.     lion.  Charles  S.  Fairchild  of 

\c\v  York,  ex-secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  Congressman 

i,\  N.  Fowler  of  New  jersey,  a  member  of  the  house  com- 

tuittoo  on  banking  and  currency,  were  also  among  the 

pi  uu'i|>al  speakers  at  the  gathering. 

After  tne  above  resolutions  had  been  adopted  under 
ilio  pitwious  question,  the  conference  adjourned  subject 
u>  ohH  of  the  executive  committee. 

Uuring  the  last  week  in  March  the  executive  commit- 
tiH»  of  fifteen,  appointed  by  Chairman  Patterson,  assembled 
in  Wiishington  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  its  first 
duty,  that  of  impressing  upon  the  members  of  the  55th 
viMigress  the  necessity  for  a  prompt  revision  of  the  cur- 
iviK*y  system  of  the  country.  The  results  of  its  efforts 
bolong  to  another  quarter. 

International  Bimetallism.—It  is  not  yet  known 
wluit  degree  of  success  attended  the  recent  mission  to  Eu- 
I'iipe  of  Senator  Wolcott  of  Colorado.  He  went,  it  will  be 
romembered  (Vol.  C,  p.  849),  presumably  for  the  purpose 
of  sounding  sentiment  as  to  the  possibility  of  an  interna- 
tional agreement.  In  his  absence  the  bill  introduced  by 
liim  under  instructions  from  the  republican  caucus  of  the 
Hon  ate,  passed  both  houses  of  congress  and  became  a  law. 

It  authorizes  the  president  to  call  an  international  monetary  con- 
ttifi^nce  with  a  view  to  securing  an  agreement  fixing  the  ratio  of  value 
iif  gold  and  silver,  and  free  coinage  of  both  metals  at  that  ratio;  to 
utM't^pt  a  ftiniilar  call  from  any  other  country;  to  appoint  commission- 
rfH  to  represent  the  United  States  at  such  conference;  or,  if  direct 
diplomat ic  negotiation  shall  seem  to  him  preferable  to  a  conference, 
ti)  appoint  special  commissioners  or  envoys  to  negotiate  diplomatically 
witli  other  countries  for  an  agreement. 

The  last  alternative  was  added  to  the  bill  by  a  house  amendment. 
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For  text  of  tbe  meftsure  and  an  account  of  incidents  connected  with 
its  passage,  see  beading  below  entitled  "Monetary  Conference  Bill  " 
in  article  on  **  Tbe  Work  of  Congress." 

The  prospect  of  an  international  agreement  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  providing  for  a  larger  coinage  use  of  sil- 
ver at  a  fixed  ratio  of  value  to  gold,  is  everywhere  con- 
sidered very  slight.  All,  it  is  generally  admitted,  depends 
upon  the  attitude  of  England;  but  it  seems  hardly  cred- 
ible that  now,  any  more  than  at  the  time  of  the  Brussels 
monetary  conference  of  1892  (Vol.  2,  pp.  220,  338),  the 
English  government  will  be  willing  to  entertain  seriously 
any  project  for  compromising  the  principles  of  the  single 
gold  standard.  However,  the  obtaining  of  some  conces- 
sions has  apparently  been  brought  within  the  range  of  pos- 
sibilities by  recent  developments  in  India.  Among  these 
possible  concessions  are  mentioned:  the  reopening  of  the 
Indian  mints  to  free  coinage  of  silver,  which  would  ease 
the  stringency  of  the  money  markets  in  Bombay,  Calcutta, 
and  other  centres,  and,  by  lowering  the  rates  of  exchange, 
tend  to  reduce  the  risks  of  a  lar^e  export  of  gold  from 
England;  the  coinage  outright  m  England  of  a  large 
amount  of  silver,  say  £5,000,000;  and  an  increase  of  silver 
deposits  in  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  extent  of  say 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  reserve. 

Expedients  like  these  have  been  tried  before,  and  have 
always  been  of  only  temporary  effect.  It  is  needless  to 
add,  that  in  the  absence  of  a  definite  international  agree- 
ment fixing  a  coinage  ratio  of  gold  and  silver,  none  of 
these  concessions  could  do  more  than  prevent  for  a  lim- 
ited time  a  recurrence  of  evils  like  those  which  have  re- 
sulted in  the  past  from  the  depression  and  fluctuation  of 
silver. 
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THE  TARIFF  QUESTION. 

T^HE  new  lepubliuati  administration  has  applied  itself 
diligently  to  the  discharge  of  what  it  considers  its  first 
duty — a  revision  of  the  tariff,  aiming,  in  the  words  of 
Preaidont  McKinley's  inaugural  address,  "  to  stop  deficien- 
cies by  the  reetoration  of  that  protective  legislation  which 
has  always  been  the  firmest  prop  of  the  treasary/'  This, 
togetliei'  with  the  pas- 
sage of  some  appro- 
priutiou  bills  which 
Iiad  failed  in  the  pre- 
ceding congress,  was 
the  primary  object  of 
the  assembling  of  the 
55th  congress  in  ex- 
traordinary session  on 
March  15,  nearly  nine 
months  before  its  reg- 


□lar   til 


:  of  I 


ect- 


The  President's  Hessnge.- 


While  other 
matters  of  much  in- 
terest have  naturally 
been  brought  before 
the  legislative  body 
(see  article  below  on 
"  The  Work  of  Con- 
gress"), the  tariff 
question  has  engaged 
chief  attention  in 
the  house  and  be- 
fore the  country 
since  the  very  outset 
of  the  extraordinary 
session. 
President  McKinley's 


first  message  to  congress,  read  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
special  session,  confined  itself  wholly  to  the  tariff,  and  to 
a  statement  of  "  the  condition  in  which  we  find  the  reve- 
nues of  the  government,"  the  present  deficiency,  in  his 
opinion,  constituting  the  reason  why  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
along  protective  lines  is  "the  imperative  demand  of  the 
hour.  The  deficiency  has  already  continued  for  over 
three  years. 

"We  findby  tlie  rpportHr)ftbe  secretary  of  the  treasury,"  gaysllie 
president,  "tbat  the  revenuen  for  tbu  lisc&l  year  eudiag  June  30.  1U02. 
from  all  soun-fs,  were  ft23.86ti.3W.23,  and  (lie  expenditures  for  all 
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parposes  were  (415,953,806.56,  leaving  an  excess  of  receipts  over  ex- 
penditures of  $9,914,458.66.  Daring  that  fiscal  year,  $40,570,467.98 
was  paid  upon  the  public  debt,  which  had  been  reduced  since  March  1, 
1889,  $259,076,890,  and  the  annual  interest  charge  decreased  $11,- 
684,570.60.  The  receipts  of  the  government  from  all  sources  daring 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1893.  amounted  to  $461,716,561.94,  and 
its  expenditures  to  $459,374,887.65,  showing  an  excess  of  receipts 
over  expenditures  of  $2,341,674.29. 

'*  Since  that  time  the  receipts  of  no  fiscal  year,  and,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  of  no  month  of  any  fiscal  year,  have  exceeded  the  expen- 
ditures. The  receipts  of  the  government,  from  all  sources,  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1894,  were  $372,802,498.29,  and  its  ex- 
penditures, $442,605,758.87,  leaving  a  deficit,  the  first  since  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments,  of  $69,803,260.58.  Notwithstanding 
there  was  a  decrease  of  $16,769,128.78  in  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
government,  as  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year,  its  income 
was  still  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  its  daily  necessities,  and  the  gold 
reserve  in  tlie  treasury  for  the  redemption  of  greenbacks  was  drawn 
upon  to  meet  them.  But  this  did  not  suffice,  and  the  government 
then  resorted  to  loans  to  re])lenish  the  reserve. 

**In  February,  1894,  $50,000,000  in  bonds  were  issued,  and  in 
November  following  a  second  issue  of  $50,000,000  was  deemed  neces- 
sary. The  sum  of  $117,171,795  was  realized  by  the  sale  of  these 
tx)nds;  but  the  reserve  was  steadily  decreased,  until,  on  February  8, 
1895.  a  third  sale  of  $62,315,400  in  bonds,  for  $65,116,244,  was  an- 
nounced to  congress. 

''The  receipts  of  the  government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1895,  were  $390,373,203.30,  and  the  expenditures  $433,178,426.48. 
showing  a  deficit  of  $42,805,223.18.  A  further  loan  of  $100,000,000 
was  negotiated  by  the  government  in  February,  1896,  the  sale  netting 
$111,1^,246.  and  swelling  the  aggregate  of  bonds  issued  within  three 
years  to  $262,315,400.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1896.  the 
revenues  of  the  government  from  all  sources  amounted  to  $409,475.- 
408.78,  while  its  expenditures  were  $434,678,654.48,  or  an  excess  of 
expenditures  over  receipts  of  $25,203,245,70.  In  other  words,  the 
total  receipts  for  the  three  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1896,  were  in- 
sufficient by  $137,811,729.46  to  meet  the  total  expenditures. 

"  Nor  has  this  condition  since  improved.  For  the  first  half  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  the  receipts  of  the  government,  exclusive  of  postal 
revenues,  were  $157,507,603.76,  and  its  expenditures,  exclusive  of 
postal  service,  $195,410,000.22.  or  an  excess  of  expenditures  over  re- 
ceipts of  $37,902,296.46.  In  January  of  this  year  the  receipts,  ex- 
clusive of  postal  revenues,  were  $24,316,994.05,  and  the  expenditures, 
exclu.sive  of  postal  service,  $:)0.269,389.29,  a  deficit  of  $5,952,395.24 
for  the  month.  In  February  of  this  year  the  receipts,  exclusive  of 
postal  revenues,  were  $24,400,997.38,  and  expenditures,  exclusive  of 
ixxstal  service,  $28,796,056.66,  a  deficit  of  $4,395,059.28;  or  a  total 
deficiency  of  $186,001,580.44  for  the  three  years  and  eight  months 
ending  March  1,  1897.  Not  only  are  we  without  a  surplus  in  the 
treasury,  but  with  an  increa.se  in  the  public  debt  there  hasl)een  a  cor- 
res[K3nding  increase  in  the  annual  interest  cliarfr«*  from  $22,893,883.20 
in  1892.  the  lowest  of  any  year  since  1862,  to  $;J4,;587,297.C0  in  1896, 
or  an  increase  of  $11,493,414.40.     *    *    ♦ 

'•Congress  should  promptly  correct  the  existing  condition.  Am- 
ple revenue  must  be  supplied  not  only  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  government,  but  for  the  prompt  payment  of  liberal  pensions  and 
liquidation  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt.     In  rais- 
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ing  revehue,  duties  should  be  bo  levied  upon  foreign  prdducts  as  to 
preserve  tbe  borne  market,  so  far  as  possible,  to  our  own  producers; 
to  revive  and  increase  manufactures;  to  relieve  and  encourage  agri- 
culture; to  increase  our  domestic  and  foreign  commerce;  to  aid  and 
develop  mining  and  building;  and  to  render  to  labor  in  every  field  of 
useful  occupation  the  liberal  wages  and  adequate  rewards  to  which 
skill  and  industry  are  justly  entitled.  *  «  ♦  Before  other  busi- 
ness is  transacted,  let  us  first  provide  sufficient  revenue  to  faithfully 
administer  the  government  without  the  contracting  of  further  debt 
or  the  continued  disturbance  of  our  finances." 

The  Dingley  Bill.— On  the  opening  day  of  tbe  ex- 
traordinary session,  March  15,  Mr.  Dingley,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  reported  to  the  house 
the  new  tariff  bill,  which  had  been  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion for  some  months  (Vol.  6,  p.  853);  and  on  the  19th  ho 
submitted  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  committee.  On 
March  22,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Texas,  democratic  lea<ler  in  the 
house,  presented  the  minority  report.  The  bill  itself  is  a 
voluminous  document  of  169  printed  pages,  and  is  tech- 
nically known  as  H,  R,  379 y  although  popularly  called  the 
Dingley  bill. 

Mr.  Oingley's  majority  report  gives  a  succinct  analysis  of  the 
bill.  After  showing  the  need  of  additional  revenue  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  government,  the  report  says: 

•'The  plain  duty  of  congress — a  duty  emphasized  by  the  presi- 
dent's message  laid  before  the  house  on  the  opening  day  of  this  ex- 
traordinary session — is  so  to  revise  the  tariff  as  to  secure  an  increase  of 
revenue  from  duties  on  imports  substantially  equal  to  what  has  been 
lost,  first,  by  the  anticipated,  and  then  by  the  partially  realized,  tariff 
reductions  made  by  the  act  of  1894. 

**  Another  imperative  duty  resting  on  this  congress  is  to  so  adjust 
duties  in  such  a  revision  of  the  tariff  to  secure  needed  revenue  to 
carry  on  the  government  as  will  better  protect  the  many  industries 
which  have  so  seriously  suffered  the  past  three  years  from  unequal 
foreign  competition,  and  from  the  consequent  loss  of  purchasing 
power  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  u}>on  which  the  demand  for  prod- 
ucts and  the  prosperity  of  every  citizen  depends. 

*'The  feasibility  of  uniting  in  a  tariff  both  revenue  and  protec- 
tive qualities  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  the  results  of  the  pro- 
tective tariffs  in  force  from  1861  to  1893.  at  which  latter  date  the 
tariff  of  1890  was  practically  nullified  by  the  anticipation  of  a  revision 
on  a  non- protective  basis.     *    *    * 

"Enlightened  by  this  experience,  in  revising  the  tariff  with  a 
view  of  securing  both  revenue  and  protection  to  our  farmers,  we 
have  restored  wool  to  the  dutiable  list  at  the  same  duty  as  it  bore  in 
the  tariff  of  1890  (eleven  cents  per  pound  for  the  great  mass  of  cloth- 
ing wool  in  the  unwashed  condition,  and  a  revenue  duty  of  thirty- 
two  per  cent  on  carpet  wools  below  thirteen  cents  and  fifty  per  cent 
above),  and  have  made  the  compensatory  duties  the  equivalent  of 
these  duties,  so  &s  to  place  the  wool  manufacturer  on  the  same 
basis  as  to  material  as  his  foreign  competitor — which  is  necessary  in 
order  that  the  farmer  may  have  a  market  for  his  wool — and  have 
then  given  the  manufacturer  a  compound  duty  largely  converted  into 
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spftcifics  eqQivalenl  to  tlie  fortj  and  fiftj  per  cent  ad  tjalorem  duties 
of  both  the  tuiS  of  1S9U  aod  1804. 

"The  wool  uid  woolen  scbediile  is  Bubxtautiall}'  ihal  of  the  tariff 
of  1890,  eic^pl  that  a  few  kiodsof  wool  cUst<e<l  Dodtr  that  and  pre- 
Tious  acta  as  carpet  wools,  which  have  been  large ly  used  for  clothing 
purposes,  and  whose  use  for  a  purpose  not  inlendeil  by  the  old  clBssi- 
ficttion  has  nosed  much  irrilation  among  wiHiIgrowers.  have  been 
tranafeiTed  from  third-class  to  Grst-claHS  wools;  and  the  exclusive  ad 
uiiorem  duties  wbicU  have  been  previously  given  the  manufacturer  as 
a  protection  against  his 
foreign  competitor  em- 
ploying cheaper  labor,  and 
which  enabled  the  latter 
by  undervaluation  of  the 
wide  variety  of  imported 
woolens  whose  value  could 
not  be  defi  ni  Eely  deter- 
mined,  to&void  alarge  part 
of  the  duty  appearine  on 
the  face  of  the  tariff,  have 
been  converted  as  lareeiy 
as  possible  into  specifics 
equivalent  to  what  even 
the  present  law  profesaeB 
to  give.     •    •    • 

"We  bave  increased 
the  duty  on  sugar  from 
the  forty  per  cent  nd  va- 
lorem imposed  by  the 


poUriziag  96°  on  accoant 
of  the  decline  of  sugars. 
altbough  about  one  and 
one-fourCb  cents  when  the 
tariff  was  enacted  in  1804) 

terrailing  duty  OD  all  « 

GugaiB  equivalent  to  the 

net  export  bounty  paid  by  any  c< 


ry.  in  order  lo  ii 


e  afTord  sufficient  protection  to  enable  our 
own  famieni  and  planters  to  ultimately  produce  whatever  sugar  we 
may  require  for  conRuniption.  The  production  of  cane  sugar  is  a  large 
and,  under  proper  protection,  a  growing  industry  now,     •    -■    ■ 

'■We  have  made  the  duty  on  refined  sugar  aliove  No.  18  in  color 
one-eighth  of  one  cent  per  pound  additional  to  that  imposed  on  raw 
Bn((ar  of  the  Fame  saccharine  strength,  as  a  protection  lo  the  relining 
industry  in  this  country.     *    •     • 

"  In  revising  the  several  dutiable  scheduler,  an  a  rule  the  duties 
have  been  fixed  at  points  between  the  tariff  of  1800  and  the  pre»«nt 
tariff,  it  having  been  found  that,  on  account  of  changed  conditions, 
in  a  lar^  part  of  the  articles,  duties  lower  than  Ihose  of  IKQO  wouhl 
be  equally  protective. 

"The  metal  and  cotton  schedules  are  in  large  part  the  eatne  as  in 
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the  present  tariff,  the  increases  above  those  rates  being  in  the  more 
advanced  articles.  The  agricultural,  earthenware,  and  glass,  and  the 
silk,  liquor,  and  wool  and  woolens  schedules  are  substantially  the 
same  as  in  the  tariff  of  1890,  the  duties  on  fruit  having  been  increased. 
The  manufactured  lumber,  which  was  put  on  the  free  list  by  the  tariff 
of  1894,  has  been  transferred  to  the  dutiable  list  as  an  act  of  justice  to 
this  large  industry  and  in  the  interest  of  revenue,  with  little  change 
in  duties  except  on  white  pine,  which  has  been  restored  to  the  duty 
of  1883. 

"The  duty  on  wrapper  tobacco  has  been  restored  to  the  rate  of 
1890,  and  the  rate  on  filler  tobacco  increased,  partly  for  purposes  of 
revenue  and  partly  to  better  equalize  the  duties  on  wrappers  and  fill- 
ers. The  general  policy  pursued  has  been  to  raise  the  duties  on 
luxuries. 

**  While  the  duties  on  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  articles  on 
the  dutiable  list  are  lower  than  those  provided  in  the  act  of  1890,  yet 
converted  into  the  delusive  terms  of  cul  valorem  they  will  in  many 
cases  appear  to  be  higher,  notwithstanding  the  actual  rates  are  less. 

"  The  aim  has  been  to  make  the  duties  specific,  or  at  least  partly 
specific  wherever  practicable,  not  only  to  protect  the  revenue  against 
undervaluation  frauds,  but  also  to  give  our  own  industries  the  pro- 
tection carried  on  the  face  of  the  tariff;  and  in  carrying  out  this  policy 
we  have  had  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  reputable  importers.  Th  is  has  been 
done  for  the  most  part  in  the  chemical,  glass,  iron  and  steel,  lumber, 
sugar,  tobacco,  agricultural,  liquor,  cotton,  flax  and  lute,  woolen, 
silk,  paper,  and  sundries  schedules — in  the  silk  for  the  first  time, 
notwithstanding  ex-Secretaries  Fairchild  and  Manning  most  earnestly 
recommended  this  some  years  ago. 

"  Several  articles,  like  argols,  opium,  asphaltum,  chicory  root, 
feathers  and  downs,  paintings  and  statuary,  C*hinese  floor  matting, 
lemon  juice,  mineral  waters,  hatters'  plush,  straw  ornaments,  sago 
flour,  etc.,  have  been  transferred  from  the  free  to  the  dutiable  list  for 
revenue  purposes;  while  such  articles  as  wool,  lumber,  burlaps,  bags, 
and  salt  have  been  restored  to  the  dutiable  list,  from  which  they 
should  never  have  been  removed.     ♦    ♦    • 

**The  reciprocity  policy  inaugurated  in  the  tariff  of  1890,  which 
proved  so  great  a  success  in  the  brief  period  of  its  existence,  is  not  only 
restored,  but  enlarged.  The  provisions  of  the  act  of  1890,  authorizing 
the  president  to  impose  duties  on  coffee,  tea,  skins,  and  hides,  in  case 
the  countries  exporting  such  articles  decline  to  extend  equivalent  con- 
cessions to  exports  from  the  United  States,  are  re-enacted,  sugar  being 
transferred  to  the  schedule  of  articles  on  which  duties  are  imposed. 

"The  president  is  further  authorized  to  negotiate  with  countries 
exporting  argols,  chicle,  champagne,  brandy,  sugar,  wines,  mineral 
waters,  paintings  and  statuary,  and  silk  laces,  with  a  view  to  secure 
reciprocal  and  equivalent  concessions  in  favor  of  the  products  or 
manufactures  of  the  United  States,  in  which  event  he  is  empowered 
to  suspend  the  duties  imposed  in  the  proposed  revision;  and  there- 
after such  articles  imported  from  any  country  making  such  reciprocal 
concessions  shall  be  admitted  at  the  lower  rates  of  duty 'provided  by 
this  bill. 

"  It  is  believed  that  this  extension  of  the  reciprocity  policy  of  the 
tariff  of  1890,  strengthened  by  the  tenders  of  lower  duties  as  a  con- 
cession in  return  for  equivalent  concessions,  will  result  in  even  more 
advantageous  commercial  advantages  than  those  that  were  secured 
under  the  act  of  1890." 

On  the  assumption  that  the  imports  under  the  proposed  tariff  bill. 
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if  enacted  into  law,  would  be  the  same  as  the  imports  in  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1896,  the  revenue  which  the  several  schedules  of 
the  new  bill  would  yield,  if  it  should  be  enacted  into  law,  compared 
with  the  revenue  obtained  under  the  present  tariff  in  1896,  and  also 
compared  with  the  revenue  yielded  by  the  tariff  of  1890  for  the  fiscal 
year  1893,  Mr.  Dingley  estimates,  would  be  substantially  as  follows: 

ROUGH  PRELIMINARY  ESTIMATE  OF  RE\'ENI:E  FROM  PROPOSED  BILL. 


Schedules. 


Duties. 


Collected 
in  1893. 


A.  Chemicals,  oils,  and  paints 

B.  Earths,  earthenware,  and  glassware. 

C.  Metals,  and  manufactures  of 

D.  WcMxi  and  manufactures  of 

B.  Sugar 

F.  Tobacco,  and  manufactnres  of. 


6.  Agricultural  products  and  provisions. . 

II.  S^nts,  wines,  and  other  beverages 

1.  Cotton  manufactures 

J.  Flax,  h^np,  and  jute,  and  manurturesot 
K.  Wool  and  maniuactures  of: 

Wool 

Manufactures  of  wool 

L.  Silk  and  silk  goods 

M.  Pnlp.  paper,  and  books 

N.  Sundries 

Unenumerated— 
Unmanufactured 


Articles  transferred  from 
tiable. 


free  list  to  du- 


Total  revenue. 


$6,890,523 
12,118.335 
27,082,729 

1,857.803 

193.294 

14,831,990 

12,906,571 

9.7M,2S8 

ii,a«,eo6 

18,974,839 

8,208,328 
36,404,796 
20.310,259 

2,070,124 
15,006,544 


Collected 
in  1896. 


J      7 


17,581 
258,954 


198,373,456 


$5,513,545 
7.644.422 

13,332,692 
884,713 

29,910.016 

14,859,117 
7,859,860 
6,985,648 
9.311.820 

12,018,063 

j  28,027,560 1 

12,504.006 

1,:M2.125 

10,1*20,  l&l 

87,879 
1^,258 


1,'»,625.917 


Esti- 
mated. 

$8,196,226 
11,901,582 
17.343,676 

2.1«»,588 
51,645.896 
22,257, 7H8 
14,169,988 

8,732,827 
11,077.119 
19,834.845 

17,538,399 
50,274,704 
14,867,556 
1.800,531 
14,168,898 

37.879 
liM,258 

4.000,000 


269,im.710 


This  gives  a  total  estimated  increase  over  the  duties  collected  in 
1896  under  the  Wilson  bill,  of  $113,479,793. 

The  opposition  to  the  measure  is  set  forth  in  the  minor- 
ity report  submitted  by  Mr.  Bailey  and  signed  by  all  the 
democratic  members  of  the  ways  and  means  committee. 
It  says  in  part: 

''This  bill  was  framed  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  protecting  the 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  against  foreign  competition,  and 
it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  if  it  accomplishes  that  purpose  it  must  re- 
sult in  compelling  the  consumers  of  this  country  to  pay  more  for 
their  manufactured  goods;  and  for  this  reason  we  think  it  should  not 
pass.  We  rest  our  opposition  upon  the  broad  principle  that  congress 
was  invested  with  the  power  of  taxation  as  a  means  of  coUecting  from 
each  citizen  his  fair  proportion  toward  the  support  of  the  government, 
and  that  it  is  a  gross  perversion  of  .that  sovereign  power  to  employ  it 
as  a  means  of  enabling  favored  classes  to  levy  unjust  charges  upon 
the  great  body  of  the  people.     *    »    ♦ 

**  If  the  system  of  unnecessary  taxation  is  indefensible  because  of 
the  extravagance  which  it  encourages,  it  is  still  more  so  on  account 
of  the  trusts  which  it  fosters  and  promotes.  It  is  not  more  certain 
that  protection  encourages  extravagance  than  it  is  that  it  breeds  un- 
lawful combinations  of  capital.  Indeed,  protection  is  justified  upon 
the  avowed  theory  that  competition  should  be  restricted.     ♦    ♦    * 

*'  We  are  unable  to  offer  a  substitute  for  the  pending  bill,  because 
Td.   7-6. 
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we  have  not  been  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  prepare  one.  Con- 
ffress  convened  in  extraordinary  eession  on  Monday  the  15th  day  of 
March,  and  this  bill  was  introduced  the  same  day  and  referred  to  the 
committee  on  ways  and  means,  which  met  the  next  morning;  and  on 
Thursday  it  was  ordered  to  be  reported  to  the  house.  The  majority 
of  the  committee  had  spent  the  three  months  of  the  last  session  of  the 
last  congress  in  the  preparation  of  their  bill,  and  yet  they  refused  to 
allow  the  minority  turee  weeks  in  which  to  prepare  a  substitute.  We 
are  unwilling  to  propose  a  measure  that  has  not  been  carefully  ma- 
tured, and  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  protesting 
against  the  passage  of  the  committee's  bill." 

The  debate  on  the  tariff  bill  began  in  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives on  Marcii  22,  and  lasted  until  the  31st,  the 
final  vote  being  taken  at  3  p.  m.  This  programme  of  pro- 
cedure was  previously  arranged  by  special  rule,  adopted 
by  the  house  after  emphatic  protests  fron\  democratic 
members  against  the  brief  time  allowed  for  debate.  The 
rule  provided  that  the  debate  should  proceed  from  10  a.  m. 
to  11  p.  M.  daily,  with  a  recess  from  6  to  8  p.  m.  From 
the  22d  to  the  25th  was  given  to  general  debate,  and  there- 
after to  debate  under  the  five-minute  rule.  This  proce- 
dure allowed  little  latitude  for  congressional  oratory  such 
as  characterized  former  tariff  debates.  Chairman  Ding- 
ley  did  not  speak,  except  briefly  in  explanation  of  specific 
features  of  the  bill.  Most  of  the  time  was  given  to  exam- 
ining the  bill  in  detail,  and  perfecting  amendments.  The 
principle  amendment  was  that  prepared  by  Mr.  Grosvenor 
of  Ohio,  making  the  duties  retroactive  in  effect,  so  as  to 
apply  to  goods  imported  after  April  1.  The  adoption  of 
this  amendment  was  a  striking  novelty  in  tariff  legislation, 
and  has  raised  considerable  discussion  among  legal  experts. 
Mr.  Grosvenor's  plan  consisted  in  making  the  difference 
in  duties  after  April  1  between  the  Wilson  law  and  the 
schedule  of  rates  to  bo  adopted  by  congress  a  lien  on  goods 
brought  in  between  April  1  and  the  date  of  the  final  enact-' 
ment  of  the  new  tariff  law.  By  reverse  process,  in  cases 
where  the  new  rates  might  fall  eventually  below  those  of 
the  Wilson  law,  a  rebate  was  to  be  allowed  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  object  of  the  amendment  was  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive importation  under  the  lower  rates,  and  thus  to  se- 
cure to  the  government  all  the  additional  revenue  aimed 
at  in  the  raising  of  the  schedules. 

The  theory  of  the  amendment  was  explained  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ways  and  means  committee  in  these  words: 

"  It  only  relates  to  goods  contracted  for  subsequent  to  the  date  on 
which  the  bill  passes  the  house,  and  the  importer  will  make  all  pur- 
chases with  notice  of  the  purpose  of  congress  to  impose  and  collect 
certain  duties  on  goods  imported  after  a  certain  date.   In  other  words, 
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he  knows  that  goods  which  he  imports  will  be  liable  for  a  higher 
rate  of  datj,  and,  therefore,  he  coald  not  avail  himself  of  rales 
Qsually  applicable  to  bona-fide  purchases.  The  law  when  enacted 
would  simplr  relate  back  to  and  impose  duties  upon  goods  purchased 
for  import  after  the  importer  knew  that  such  duties  were  to  be  im- 
posed.   This  will  not  be  retroactive,  but  retrospective  legislation." 

This  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  Tote  of  200  to  140^ 
all  the  democrats,  popnlists,  and  silverites  voting  against 
it  except  Mr.  Newlands  (silverite,  Nev.),  who  voted  lor  it, 
and  Messrs.  Hartman  (silverite,  Mont.),  Jones  ( fusion ist. 
Wash.),  Martin  (popnlist,  N.  C),  ohafroth  ^silverite, 
Colo.),  Shuford  (populist,  N.  C),  and  Strowd  (populist, 
N.  C),  who  did  not  vote. 

Another  amendment,  called  forth  by  numerous  protests 
from  educationists,  scientists,  etc.,  placed  on  the  free  list 
books,  instruments,  and  works  of  art,  imported  for  educa- 
tional and  scientific  purposes. 

On  March  31  the  voting  on  the  bill  be^an  at  3  P.  Ji. 
The  first  vote  was  on  the  amendment  making  the  duties 
retroactive.  This  was  agreed  to,  as  above  stated,  yeas 
200,  nays  140.  Representotive  Dockery  (democrat.  Mo.), 
then  moved  to  recommit  the  entire  bill  to  the  ways  and 
means  committee,  with  instructions  to  amend  it  so  that 
goods  manufactured  by  trusts  should  be  placed  on  the 
free  list.  This  motion  was  defeated,  yeas  148,  nays  197. 
The  final  vote  was  then  taken  on  the  tariff  bill,  and  it  was 
passed,  yeas  205,  nays  121,  *' present'*  21,  not  voting  C. 
Of  those  who  voted  for  the  bill  199  were  republicans,  5 
democrats,  and  1  populist  ^Mr.  Howard  of  Ala.).  The 
opposition  consisted  of  114  aemocrats  and  7  populists.  Of 
those  who  refrained  from  voting  18  were  populists  and  3 
silverites.  Kepublicans  are  fain  to  ar^ue  that  a  change 
has  come  over  the  democratic  counsels  m  recent  years,  by 
pointing  out  that  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  in  1890  failed  to 
receive  a  single  democratic  vote  in  the  house. 

The  bill  was  at  once  sent  to  the  senate,  where  it  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  finance. 
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THE  VENEZUELAN  QUESTION. 

The  Anglo-Venezuelan  Treaty.  — The  previous 
quarter's  record  of  negotiations  between  the  United  States 
and  Greiit  Britain  with  regard  to  the  Venezuelan  bound- 
ary line  contained  the  aesnraiice  that  a  treaty,  whereby  the 
question  should  be  settled,  had  been  agreed  upon  (Vol.  6, 
p.  813),  An  outline  of  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  was 
given.  After  the  pre- 
lim inariee  had  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of 
Secretary  Oliiey  and 
Sir  Julian  Pauncefoto 
on  November  I'Z,  a 
copy  of  the  provisions 
was  sent  to  Caracas 
for  the  action  of  the 
Venezuelan  govern- 
ment.  Advices  from 
Caracas  early  in  Jan- 
uary indicated  that 
the  government  fav- 
ored the  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  but 
won  Id  suggest  two 
changes. 

Tbe  Rrst  referred  to 
the  period  of  time  during 
wliicli  adverse  liolding  or 
prescription  shall  make  a 
title  good.  This,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  lermB  of  tlie 
treaty,  is  fiftj,  while 
Veuvzuela  would  have  pre- 
t"  ™«"'n  T."rvi«Kt'«'»r^uXBT  "V  '^'"^  it  to  be  Biity-sii, 
however,  not  made,  aud  .the  eovernment 
term.  The  RecoDd  related  to  the  choice  of  arbiters, 
originally  left  to  the  members  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Uoited 
States,  who  were  to  choose  two  of  their  number  to  sit  on  the  tri- 
bunal. Lord  Salisbury  yielded  to  the  request  of  Venezuela  that  its 
president  be  allowed  to  designate  one  of  the  arbiters;  and  his  choice 
fell  upon  Chief  Justice  Fuller  of  the  United  States  uupreme  court. 

Some  delay  about  the  signing  of  the  treaty  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  decision  to  name  in  its  text  the  members  of 
the  tribunal  rather  than  leave  their  choice  to  a  later  date. 
This  BuggcBtion  was  made  by  Venezuela  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  save  time  and  present  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing the  individual  arbitrators  known  in  advance  by  the 
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contracting  parties.  The  choice  of  a  place  of  meeting  fell 
upon  Paris  as  a  compromise  between  Brussels^  suggested 
by  England^  and  Washington,  selected  by  Venezuela. 

On  February  2,  the  treaty  was  signed  at  the  state  de- 
partment in  Washington  by  Seflor  Jose  Andrade,  Vene- 
zuelan minister  to  the  United  States,  and  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote,  British  ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

The  treaty  provides  as  follows: 

Anglo- Venezuelan  Treaty. 

*'  Abticle  I.  An  arbitral  tribunal  shall  be  immediately  appointed 
to  detennine  tbe  boundary  line  between  tbe  United  States  of  Venezu- 
ela and  tbe  colony  of  British  Guiana. 

"Article  11.  Tbe  tribunal  sball  consist  of  five  jurists;  two 
on  the  part  of  Venezuela,  nominated,  one  by  tbe  president  of  tbe 
United  States  of  Venezuela,  namely,  tbe  Honorable  Melville  Weston 
Fuller,  cbief  justice  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  one  nomi- 
nated by  tbe  justices  of  tbe  supreme  court  of  tbe  United  States  of 
America,  namely,  tbe  Honorable  David  Josiab  Brewer,  justice  of  tbe 
supreme  court  of  tbe  United  States  of  America;  two  on  tbe  part  of 
Great  Britain,  nominated  by  tbe  members  of  tbe  judicial  committee  of 
Her  Majesty's  privy  council,  namely,  tbe  Right  Honorable  Baron  Her- 
scbell.  Knight  Gralid  Cross  of  tbe  Most  Honorable  Order  of  the  Bath; 
and  the  Honorable  Sir  Richard  Henn  Collins,  Knight,  one  of  the  jus- 
tices of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  supreme  court  of  judicature;  and  of  a 
fifth  jurist  to  be  selected  by  the  persons  so  nominated,  or  in  the  event 
of  their  failure  to  agree  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications  of  tbe  present  treaty,  to  be  selected  by  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  jurist  so  selected 
shall  be  president  of  the  tribunal. 

'*  In  case  of  the  death,  absence,  or  incapacity  to  serve,  of  anv  of  the 
four  arbitrators  above  named,  or  in  the  event  of  any  such  arbitrator 
omitting,  or  declining,  or  ceasing  to  act  as  such,  another  jurist  of  re- 
pute shall  be  forthwith  substituted  in  his  place.  If  such  vacancy 
shall  occur  among  those  nominated  on  the  part  of  Venezuela,  the  sub- 
stitute shall  be  appointed  by  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  tbe 
United  States,  acting  by  a  maiority;  and  if  among  those  nominated 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  he  shall  be  appoint^  by  the  members 
for  the  time  being  of  the  judicial  committee  of  Her  Majesty's  privy 
council,  actinfi^  by  a  majority.  If  such  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the 
case  of  the  finh  arbitrator,  a  substitute  shall  be  selected  in  the  man- 
ner herein  provided  for  with   regard  to  the  original  appointment. 

'*  Article  III.  The  tribunal  shall  investigate  and  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  territories  belonging  to,  or  that  might  lawfully  be 
claimed  by,  the  United  Netherlands  or  by  the  kingdom  of  Spain  re- 
spectively at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  by  Great  Britain  of  the  colony 
of  British  Guiana — and  shall  determine  the  boundary  line  between 
the  United  States  of  Venezuela  and  the  colony  of  British  Guiana. 

"  Article  IV.  In  deciding  the  matters  submitted  the  arbitrators 
shall  ajBoertain  all  facts  which  they  deem  necessary  to  a  decision  of 
the  controversy,  and  shall  be  governed  by  the  following  rules,  which 
are  ag^reed  upon  by  the  high  contracting  parties  a.s  rules  to  be  taken 
as  applicable  to  the  case,  and  by  such  principles  of  international  law 
not  inconsistent  therewith  as  the  arbitrators  shall  determine  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  case: 
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RULKS. 

*'  (a)  Advene  holdincr  or  prescriptton  daring  a  period  of  fifty  years  shall 
make  a  good  title.  The  arbitrators  may  deem  exGlusive  political  control  of  a 
district  as  well  as  actual  settlement  thereof  sufficient  tu  constitute  adverse 
holding  or  to  make  title  by  ];»68cription. 

*'  (p)  The  arbitrators  may  recognize  and  give  effect  to  rights  and  claims  rest- 
ing on  any  other  ground  whatever  valid  according  to  International  law,  and  on 
any  principle  of  intematlonal  law  which  the  arbitrators  may  deem  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  case,  and  which  are  not  in  contravention  of  the  foregoing  rule. 

*'  (c)  In  determining  the  boundary  line,  if  territory  of  one  party  be  found  by 
the  tribunal  to  have  been  at  the  date  of  this  treaty  in  the  occupation  of  the 
subjects  or  cltisens  of  the  other  party,  such  effect  shall  be  given  to  such  occu- 
pation as  reason,  justioe,  the  principles  of  International  law,  and  the  equities 
of  the  case  shall.  In  the  opinion  of  the  tribunal,  require. 

"  Article  V.  The  arbitrators  shall  meet  at  Paris,  within  sixty 
days  after  the  delivery  of  the  printed  arguments  mentioned  in  Article 
Vlil.,  and  shall  proceed  impartially  and  carefully  to  examine  and  de- 
cide the  questions  that  have  been  or  shall  be  laid  before  them  as 
herein  provided  on  the  part  of  the  governments  of  the  United  States 
of  Venezuela  and  Her  Britannic  ifiijesty  respectively.  Provided  al- 
ways, that  the  arbitrators  may,  if  they  shall  think  fit,  hold  their 
meetings,  or  any  of  them,  at  any  other  place  which  they  may  deter- 
mine. 

*'  All  questions  considered  by  the  tribunal,  including  the  final  de- 
cision, shall  be  determined  by  a  majority  of  all  the  arbitrators. 

*'  Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  name  one  person  as  its 
agent  to  attend  the  tribunal  and  represent  it  generally  in  all  matters 
connected  with  the  tribunal. 

"  Article  VI.  The  printed  case  of  each  of  the  two  parties,  ac- 
companied by  the  documents,  the  official  correspondence,  and  other 
evidence  on  which  each  relies,  shall  be  delivered  in  duplicate  to  each 
of  the  arbitrators  and  to  the  agent  of  the  other  party  as  soon  as  may 
be  after  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  the  tribunal,  but  within 
a  period  not  exceeding  eight  months  from  the  date  of  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty. 

"  Article  VII.  Within  four  months  after  the  delivery  on  both 
sides  of  the  printed  case,  either  party  may  in  like  manner  deliver  in 
duplicate  to  each  of  the  said  arbitrators,  and  to  the  agent  of  the  other 
party,  a  counter  case,  and  additional  documents,  correspondence,  and 
evidence  in  reply  to  the  case,  documents,  correspondence,  and  evidence 
so  presented  by  the  other  party. 

"  If  in  the  case  submitted  to  the  arbitrators,  either  party  shall  have 
specified  or  alluded  to  any  report  or  document  in  its  own  exclusive 
possession,  without  annexing  a  copy,  such  party  shall  be  bound,  if 
the  other  party  thinks  proper  to  apply  for  it,  to  furnish  that  puty^ 
with  a  copy  thereof;  and  either  party  may  call  upon  the  other, 
through  the  arbitrators,  to  produce  the  originals  or  certified  copies  of 
any  papers  adduced  as  evidence,  giving  in  each  instance  notice  thereof 
within  thirty  days  after  delivery  of  the  case;  and  the  original  or  copy 
so  requested  shall  be  delivered  as  soon  as  may  be  and  within  a  period 
not  exceeding  forty  dinrs  after  receipt  of  notice. 

"Article  VIII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  agent  of  each  party, 
within  three  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  for  the 
delivery  of  the  counter  case  on  both  sides,  to  deliver  in  duplicate  to 
each  of  the  said  arbitrators  and  to  the  affent  of  the  other  party  a 
printed  argument  showing  the  points  and  referring  to  the  evidence 
upon  which  his  government  relies;  and  either  party  may  also  support 
the  same  before  the  arbitrators  by  oral  argument  of  counsel;  and  the 
arbitrators  may  if  they  desire  further  elucidation  with  regard  to  any 
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point,  require  a  written  or  printed  statement  or  argument,  or  oral 
argument  by  counsel  upon  it;  bat  in  such  case  the  other  party  shall 
be  entitled  to  reply  either  orally  or  in  writing,  as  the  case  may  be. 

*'  Article  IX.  The  arbitrators  may,  for  any  cause  deemed  by 
them  sufficient,  enlarge  either  of  the  periods  fixed  by  Articles  VI  , 
VII.,  and  VIII.,  by  the  allowance  of  thirty  days  additional. 

**  Article  X.  The  decision  of  the  tribunal  shall,  if  possible,  be 
made  within  three  months  from  the  close  of  the  argument  on  both 
sides.  It  shall  be  made  in  writing  and  dated,  and  shall  be  signed  by 
the  arbitrators,  who  shall  assent  to  it.  The  decision  shall  be  in  du- 
plicate, one  copy  thereof  shall  be  delivered  to  the  agent  of  the  United 
Htat€s  of  Venezuela  for  his  government;  and  the  other  copy  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  a£;ent  of  Great  Britain  for  his  government. 

"  Article  XL  The  arbitrators  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  of 
their  proceedings,  and  may  appoint  and  employ  the  necessary  officers 
to  assist  them. 

"  Article  XII.  Each  government  shall  pay  its  own  agent  and 
provide  for  the  proper  remuneration  of  the  counsel  employed  by  it 
and  of  the  arbitrators  appointed  by  it  or  in  its  behalf,  and  for  further 
expense  of  preparing  and  submitting  its  case  to  the  tribunal.  All 
other  expenses  connected  with  the  arbitration  shall  be  defrayed  by 
the  two  governments  in  equal  moieties. 

"  Asttci^e  XIII.  The  high  contracting  parties  engage  to  consider 
the  result  of  the  proceedings  of  the  tribnnal  of  arbitration  as  a  full, 
perfect,  and  final  settlement  of  all  the  questions  referred  to  the  arbi- 
trators. 

**  Article  XIV.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  duly  ratified  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela  by  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  congress  thereof  and  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty;  and  the  ratifi- 
cations shall  be  exchanged  in  Washington  or  in  London  within  six 
months  of  the  date  hereof." 

The  formalities  necessary  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
treaty  by  the  Venezuelan  government  were  a  vote  of  ratifi- 
cation by  the  senate  and  the  approval  of  the  president.  The 
day  set  for  the  assembling  or  the  congress  was  February 
28,  A  few  days  before  it  convened,  it  was  announced  that 
there  would  be  unavoidable  delay  with  regard  to  a  vote  as 
the  constitution  of  the  country  required  all  documents 
presented  for  the  consideration  of  congress  to  be  in  the 
Spanish  language,  whereas  the  duplicate  copies  which  had 
been  signed  were  written  in  Englisn.  Accordingly  a  trans- 
lation was  made  with  as  great  rapidity  as  was  consistent 
with  accuracy,  and  sent  to  England  for  Lord  Salisbury's 
approval.  The  only  difficulty  about  the  Spanish  version 
was  that  some  of  the  rules  of  Article  IV.  were  less  exact  in 
statement  when  translated.  The  Spanish  translation  was 
signed  by  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  and  Sefior  Andrade  at 
Washington  March  7,  and  was  immediately  sent  to  the 
Venezuelan  congress  at  Caracas.  In  accordance  with  an 
intimation  received  from  King  Oscar,  who  had  been  named 
as  the  fifth  arbiter,  the  representatives  of  the  two  govern- 
ments agreed  to  except  his  name  from  the  treaty  and  to 
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choose  one  of  iive  men  whom  they  have  mutually  agreed 
upon. 

On  March  2,  Secretary  Olney  received  a  dispatch  from 
the  United  States  minister  at  Caracas^  stating  that  Vene- 
zuela had  appointed  a  minister  to  Great  Britain.  This 
minister  is  Dr.  Juan  Pietrie,  at  present  minister  to  Ger- 
many. He  is  expected  to  leave  his  present  post  and  go  to 
London  upon  the  appointment  of  an  English  minister  to 
Venezuela.  The  news  of  this  final  step  in  the  resumption 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries  marked 
the  end  of  the  active  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the 
matter. 

The  message  of  President  Crespo  to  the  senate^  which 
accompanied  the  treaty,  reviews  the  history  of  the  discus- 
sion betwfeen  the  two  countries,  expresses  his  approval  of 
its  terms  and  his  appreciation  of  the  good  offices  of  the 
United  States,  and  urges  the  senate  to  pass  favorably  upon 
it,  requesting  them  to  postpone  all  other  business  until  it 
shall  have  been  disposed  of.    Of  the  United  States  he  says: 

'*  It  is  eminently  just  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  great  repub- 
lic has  strenuously  endeavored  to  conduct  this  matter  in  the  most 
favorable  way;  and  the  result  obtained  represents  an  effort  of  intelli- 
gence and  goodwill  worthy  of  praise  and  thanks  from  us  who  are  so 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  this  most  complicated 
question." 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  Venezuelan  congress,  all 
bills  and  treaties  are  discussed  on  alternate  davs  for  a 
period  of  six  days.  The  sentiment  of  the  government  and 
people  of  Caracas  seemed  to  be  most  strongly  in  favor  of 
ratification.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  senate,  in  his 
opening  speech  of  tlie  session,  spoke  in  terms  of  the  high- 
est approval  of  the  convention,  whose  terms  he  regarded 
as  a  triumph  for  right  over  might.  The  opposition  papers 
criticised  the  treaty,  but  admitted  that  the  senate  would 
do  most  wisely  to  ratify  it. 

Report  of  the  Boundary  Coitiniissioii.— On  Feb- 
ruary 27,  tlie  commission  appointed  by  President  Cleve- 
land to  ascertain  "  the  true  divisional  line  between  Vene- 
zuela and  British  Guiana^'  made  its  formal  report  to  the 
president.  With  this  report  its  existence  was  ended,  as 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  had  rendered  unnecessary 
further  investigation  or  the  expression  of  an  opinion  as  to 
the  location  of  the  "true  divisional  line.'*  The  commis- 
sion has,  however,  rendered  important  service  in  the  case, 
as  the  work  it  has  done  will  expedite  the  task  of  the  arbitra- 
tors and  will  tend  to  make  both  parties  more  easily  satis- 
fied with  the  findings  of  the  tribunal. 
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The  report  reooants  the  formation  of  the  commission  with  Justice 
Brewer  as  president  and  Severo  Mallet  Prevoet  as  secretary.  It 
speaks  of  the  novelty  and  difficaltj  of  the  task  before  the  commis- 
sion. Neither  of  the  governments  directly  concerned  in  the  question 
was  bound  either  to  respect  its  findings  or  to  aid  its  work  by  furnish-' 
ing  documents  relating  to  the  question.  But  the  commissioners  take 
pleasure  in  saying  that,  "during  the  entire  life  of  the  commission, 
each  of  the  two  governments  has  manifested  in  a  most  agreeable  and 
.satisfactory  manner  its  desire  to  help  us  in  our  investigations."  They 
take  occasion  to  mention  with  gratitude  the  names  and  services  of 
several  scholars  whose  minute  knowledge  of  American  history  and 
geography  has  been  freely  given  to  aid  the  work  of  investigation. 
Among  them  opcur  most  prominently  the  names  of  Justin  Winsor, 
librarian  of  Harvard  University  and  editor  of  the  Narrative  and 
Oritieal  Hvftory  of  America;  John  Franklin  Jameson,  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Brown  University;  and  George  L.  Burr,  professor  of  history  at 
Cornell  University.  Professor  Burr  receives  particular  thanks  for 
generously  giving  a  year  to  the  work  and  for  valuable  help  in  exam- 
ining original  documents  in  liondon  and  Holland.  Professor  James 
C.  Hanson,  of  the  Wisconsin  State  University,  and  Dr.  De  Haan,  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  also  are  accorded  recognition,  the  first  for  placing  be- 
fore the  commission  a  collection  of  maps  and  charts  belonging  to  his 
university,  and  the  second  for  translating  some  Butch  documents. 

As  to  maps,  even  the  latest  suggest^  a  general  lack  of  accurate 
geographical  knowledge;  and  it  was  decided  to  prepare  a  map  which 
should  express  the  latest  results  of  all  researches  and  examinations. 
In  this  work  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  of  the  Hydro- 

fraphic  Office  were  of  great  assistance  both  in  rendering  personal 
elp  and  in  offering  all  the  material  in  their  possession.  With  refer- 
ence to  historical  investigation  the  commission  says:  "  There  were 
questions  as  to  actual  settlements,  when  and  where  made,  by  which 
nation,  how  long  continued,  and  the  acts  of  dominion  exercised  in 
connection  with  such  settlements  over  contiguous  territory.  This 
opened  a  wide  field  for  investigation,  which  included  an  examination 
into  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  Orinoco  from  the  time  of  the  first 
location  of  the  city  of  Santo  Thom6  prior  to  1600,  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments on  the  Essequibo  and  the  Pomaron,  the  Spanish  missions  east 
of  the  Imataca  mountains  in  portions  of  the  Cuyuni  basin,  and  the 
temporary  establishments  of  the  two  nations  in  various  parts  of  the 
disputed  territory;  also  the  several  efforts  of  the  two  nations  to  exer- 
cise dominion  and  control  over  the  Indians  residing  in  those  districts, 
to  carry  on  trade  and  commerce  with  those  Indians,  and  the  long  se- 
ries of  efforts  on  the  part  of  each  to  check  and  destroy  tbe  aggressive 
and  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  unwarranted  efforts  of  tbe  other  na- 
tion to  acquire  a  foothold  in  the  territory." 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  investigations,  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  work,  the  commission  found  it  necessary  to  get  an  in- 
sight into  diplomatic  correspondence  having  direct  or  indirect  rela- 
tion to  the  question  before  it.  This  part  of  the  task  was  most  com- 
plicated and  arduous.  A  study  of  the  treaty  of  Milnster  of  1648  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  treaty  was  a  confirmation  to  each  nation  by 
tbe  other  of  the  places  of  which  it  was  in  possession,  but  did  not 
name  the  places,  define  the  boundaries,  or  provide  for  a  subsequent 
treaty  to  do  this.  These  significant  omissions  impressed  the  commis- 
sion with  the  belief  that  there  might  have  been  in  existence  at  that 
time  certain  international  rules,  generally  understood  and  accepted,  of 
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sufficient  application  to  settle  the  true  boundary  between  the  posses- 
sions of  the  two  nations.  In  this  conviction  all  the  available  trea- 
tises on  international  law  from  Vattel  to  the  present  time  were  exam- 
ined in  their  bearings  on  the  question.  During  the  course  of  this 
examination,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  cognate  questions 
had  arisen  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  reganiing  the  boun- 
daries between  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  boundaries  between  this  country 
and  British  Columbia.  By  an  investigation  of  the  correspondence  on 
these  questions,  it  was  developed  that  *' there  are  certain  rules  in  re- 
spect to  the  delimitation  of  boundary  which  have  been  generally  acqui- 
esced in  by  all  nations,  and  may  be  said  to  have  therefore  become  a 
part  of  international  law;  other  rules  whose  validity  was  denied,  and  of 
which  therefore  it  could  only  be  safely  said  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  entered  into  the  thought  of  the  two  nations  in  making  this  treaty; 
and  still  others  which  were  mere  claims  on  the  part  of  one  nation  or 
another,  and  which  were  so  generally  denied  that  it  must  be  assumed 
that  they  were  not  regarded  in  this  treaty." 

All  published  evidence,  however,  whether  in  the  shape  of  corres- 
pondence, treaty,  history,  account  of  travel  or  map,  was  in  a  large 
measure  unsatisfactory.  No  correspondence  or  treaty  definitely 
stated  the  true  boundary;  histories  and  books  of  travel  were  conflict- 
ing in  testimony,  and  based  their  statements  in  many  instances  upon 
unpublished  papers  and  reports;  while  the  maps  failed  to  show  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  cartographers  of  the  last  three  centuries  as  to 
the  true  divisional  line. 

In  these  circumstances  the  commission  decided  to  obtain  all  the 
unpublished  documents  bearing  on  the  case  which  it  could  get.  To 
this  end  Professor  Burr  was  sent  to  London  and  Holland,  and  spent 
from  May  9  to  October  28  in  reviewing  the  documents  in  the  Dutch 
archives  and  the  Dutch  documents  in  London  which  had  been  given 
by  Holland  to  the  English  government.  Through  the  assistance  of 
Archbishop  Corrigan,  the  documents  in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican 
at  Rome,  containing  accounts  of  missionary  enterprises  in  the  dis- 
puted territory,  were  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  commission.  By  the 
month  of  November  all  the  documents  referred  to,  the  British  blue 
books,  and  a  large  number  of  papers  obtained  for  the  purpose  by 
Venezuela  from  Spain,  were  before  the  commission.  Early  in  that 
month  advices  from  the  secretary  of  state  informing  them,  of  the  ap- 
proaching conclusion  of  negotiations  for  arbitration  of  the  question 
before  them  put  an  end  to  their  labors  and  made  unnecessary  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  their  part. 

The  commission  is  now  ooIUting  and  will  publish  the  results  of 
its  labors  in  four  volumes  as  follow:  Volume  I.,  containing  their  re- 
port and  several  historical  reports;  Volume  II.,  documents  from  the 
Dutch  archives,  prepared  by  Professor  Burr,  together  with  certain 
miscellaneous  documents  furnished  by  the  Venezuelan  government; 
Volume  III.,  cartographical  report;  Volume  IV.,  an  atlas  comprising 
seventy-five  maps. 
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THE  ALASKA  BOUNDARY. 

On  January  30  there  wag  signed  at  Washington  hy  the 
American  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Olney,  and  the  British 
ambassador,  Sir  Julian  Paiincefotc,  a  treaty  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  a  joint  commission  of  two  fone  com- 
missioner for  each  government)  to  ascertain  ana  mark  by 
visible  objects  "so  much  of  the  Hist  meridian  of  west 
longitude  as  is  neceBsary  to  be  defined  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  exact 
limits  of  the  territory 
ceded  to  the  United 
States  by   the   treaty 
between   the   United 
States  and   Russia  of 
March  30,  1807." 

Before  the  text  of  the 
treaty  was  publUbed  it 
was  rnmored  that  it  was 
of  SDch  a  natare  as  to 
promise  a  final  settlement 
of  the  long-iitaiiding  dis- 
pute between  Ureat  Britain 
Wld  the  United  Slates  over 
the  boundarj  between 
Alaska  and  Britisb  Colum- 
bia That  dispute,  boir- 
ever,  ia  not  at  all  affected 
by  the  present  convention, 
but  remains  practically  tn 
itatu  quo.  being  already  in 

Eroceas  of  determinatioD 
y  other  means  (Vot.  5, 
pp.  340,  862). 

The  present  treaty 
provides  merely  for  the 
ascertainment  and  visible 

marking  of  that  portion  Jiwrici  a.  i.  Kisn  nr  the  PAJiAm*n  siirREiii 
of  the  Alaska  boundary  hutrt.  bbitmh  beriso  hea  cuius 

concerning  which   there  cummiwiionik. 

baa  never  been  any  dispnte — namely,  the  portion  lying  north  of  tbe 
latitude  of  Mount  St.  Elias  and  cooHtitnted  by  tbe  14lBt  meridian  of 
west  longitude  as  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  Marcb  30.  1867.  between 
the  United  Slates  and  Russia,  and  the  treaty  of  February  i8  (IH), 
1B35,  between  Great  Britain  and  Kussia.  Tbe  demarcation  of  tbia 
line  is  purely  a  matter  of  geodesy. 

By  one  provision  of  the  treaty  the  United  States  will  gain  some 
miles  of  land  not  strictly  tieionging  io  it.  The  commissioners  are 
empowered  to  deflect  tbe  southern  part  of  the  line  from  tbe  meridian. 
for  not  more  than  twenty  miles,  so  as  to  make  its  terminus  exactly 
coincide  with  tbe  summit  of  mount  St.  Elias.  That  peak  in  in  longi- 
tude 140°  55'  47.3'  west;  or  something  more  than  two  miles  east  of, 
and  on  tbe  British  side  of,  tbe  141st  meridian.  There  will,  therefore. 
be  added  ta  the  territory  of  AUatu  a  wedge  shaped  bit  of  land  twenty 
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dustry  it  is  &  suicidal  one,  as  it  can  be  profitably  continued  onlv 
under  conditions  whicb  muHt  bring  it  to  a  speedj  end.     Pelagic  se^r 

ing  ia  therefore  not  pruperlj'  an  indastry  at  all.  as  it  adds  nnHiing  to 
the  wealth  uf  the  world,     ijiiice  it  began  more  than  600,000  fur  seals 
have  been  taken  in  tLe  North  Pacific;  and  in  Bering  sea.     This  means 
the  death  of  not  less  than  400,000  bre(.-ding  fenialeii.  the  sUrvatioii 
of  300,000  pupa,  and  the  destcuction  of  400,000  pups  still  unborn. 
In  this  calculation  account  is  taken  only  of  those  of  which  the  skins 
have  been  brought  to  market.     No  record  of  the  animals  lost  after 
being  shot  or   speared  is  available, 
though  the  tinmber  ie  known  to  be 
very  great.     Pelagic  sealing  in  the 
judgment  of  the  members  of  the  pree> 
ent  commission,  has    been   the  sole 
cauHe  of  the  continued  decline  of  the 
seal  herds.  It  is  at  present  the  sole  far 
obntacle  to  their  restoration,  and  the 
sole  limit  to  their  indefinite  increase. 
It  IH  therefore  evident  that  no  settle- 
ment of  the  fur  seal  question,  as  re- 
gsrds  either  the  American  or  the  Rus- 
sian islands,  can  be  permanent  unless  - 
it  shall  provide  for  the  cessation  of  ' 
the  indiscriminate  killing  of  fur  seals, 
both  on  the  feeding  grounds  and  on 
their  migrations.     There   can   be  no 

■open  season'  for  the  killing  of  fe-      """■  "^i""""  i-ireM.  <,.  c.. 
males  if  the  herd  is  to  be  kept  intact."       leauinu  bhitish  coi'nkki.  in 

In  conclusion    Professor  Jordon  beriso  bza  claihb  cabk. 

sa^it:  "  The  ultimate  end  in  view  should  be  an  international  arrange- 
ment whereby  all  skins  of  female  fur  seals  should  be  seized  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  customs  authorities  of  civilised  nations,  whether  taken 
on  land  or  sea,  froia  the  Pribilof  herd,  the  Asiatic  herds,  or  in  the 
lawless  raiding  of  the  Antarctic  rookeries.  In  the  destruction  of  the 
fur  seal  rookeries  of  the  Antarctic,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Japanese 
islands  and  of  Bering  sea.  Amerii^n  enterprJEse  haM  taken  a  leading 
part.  It  would  be  well  (or  America  to  lead  the  way  in  stopping  [lelagic 
sealing  by  restraining  ber  own  citizens  without  waiting-  tor  the 
of  other  nations.  We  can  ask  for  protection  with  better  grace  when 
we  have  accorded,  unasked,  protection  to  others." 

INTERNATIONAL  SANITARY  CONFERENCE. 

^  conference  of  delegates  from  European  nations  to 
consider  measures  for  preventing  the  introduction  of  the 
bubonic  plague  from  India  met  at  Venice  February  17-!), 
Austria  and  Italy  were  piime  movers  in  its  call.  This 
conference  was  the  fourth  hehl  in  recent  years.  The  first 
of  these,  held  at  Venice  in  1892  (Vol.  3,  pp.  aii,  137),  dealt 
specially  with  closing  the  aoccKs  for  epidemics  by  way  of 
Egypt.  The  second,  at  Dresden  in  1893  (Vol.  3,  pp.  50, 
2U1),  sought  to  define  the  protective  measures  which 
should  iuvolve  the  least  hindrance  to  international  traf- 
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fic:  it  resulted  in  territorial  conventions  between  many  of 
the  powers.  The  third,  at  Paris  in  1894  (Vol.  4,  p.  331), 
considered  the  great  danger  of  the  spread  of  epidemics  by 
the  immense  annual  pilgrimages  of  the  Sunnite  Moham- 
medans from  India  to  Alecca  and  Medina.  At  the  Venice 
conference  of  1897  about  fifty  delegates  were  present;  and 
Count  Von  Boniu,  Italian  under-secretary  of  state  for  for- 
eign affairs,  was  chosen  president. 

The  movement  toward  organized  international  action 
for  prevention  of  the  spread  of  epidemics  dates  back  to  a 
conference  held  in  Paris  in  1851,  and  is  traced  through 
similar  meetings  held  in  Constantinople,  Vienna,  Rome, 
and  Washington;  but,  until  very  recently,  little  was  ac- 
complished in  the  way  of  the  united  adoption  of  practical 
sanitary  plans. 

The  delicacy  of  international  relations  in  Europe  ap- 
pears from  the  fact  that  the  conference  showed  as  much 
concern  with  political  as  with  medical  considerations.  On 
the  second  day  a  division  of  the  delegates  was  made,  one 
diplomatic  (including  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  of 
the  powers),  the  other  technical  or  medical — the  two  bod- 
ies to  meet  separately,  and  the  vote  of  both  to  be  requisite 
in  affirming  any  proposal.  The  programme  seems  to  have 
avoided  discussions  of  details,  and  to  have  included  the 
general  lines  on  which  laws  should  be  proposed  for  enact- 
ment by  the  various  nations.  Among  the  important  ques- 
tions discussed  were: 

1.  Construction  of  a  great  international  lazaretto  near  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  qaarantine  of  all  ships  from  countries 
declared  to  be  suspected. 

2.  Adoption  of  rules  as  to  treatment  of  vessels  arriving  at  Eu- 
ropean ports  after  having  passed  the  aforesaid  quarantine  with  clean 
bills  of  health. 

3.  Pilgrimage  of  Turks  to  Mecca — whether  the  European  pow- 
ers should  request  the  sultan  to  forbid  it  in  certain  years. 

After  the  second  day  the  conference  met  with  closed 
doors,  and  only  selected  items  from  it  were  immediately 
given  out  for  publication.  It  is  known  that  France  and 
Russia  urged  the  suppression  of  the  Indian  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  this  year;  that  Austria  and  Italy  favored  regulation 
of  pilgrimage  rather  than  prohibition  of  it;  that  Spain  re- 
lied chiefly  on  efficient  quarantine;  and  that  England, 
after  a  century's  experience,  looked  for  protection  to  sani- 
tary precautions  at  nome,  and  had  little  fear  of  the  plague, 
since  even  if  introduced  by  diseased  persons  or  by  infected 
rags  it  could  not  spread  in  countries  where  sanitary  rules 
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are  observed  and  enforced.  An  English  delegate  said  that 
four  cases  of  the  bubonic  plague  had  recently  been  im- 
ported into  London,  but  the  disease  had  immediately  been 
stamped  out. 

At  later  sessions,  the  modes  of  disinfection  approTed 
by  the  last  Venice  conference  were  in  general  reaffirmed. 
Substitution  of  salt  for  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  sublimate 
solution  was  approved,  and  an  alkali  solution  and  savon- 
ense  of  carbolic  acid.  Dr.  Cleghom,  a  delegate  from  the 
British  East  Indian  government,  reported  that  most  of  the 
medical  authorities  now  doubted  the  purely  contagious 
nature  of  the  bubonic  plague,  and  ascribed  it  rather  to 
filth  and  other  bad  local  conditions.  On  proposal  by 
France  the  conference  called  on  all  the  powers  with  Mo- 
hammedan subjects  to  restrict  pilgrimage  by  all  means 
properly  available.  Hon.  Michael  Herbert,  the  English 
delegate,  announced  the  decision  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment entirely  to  prohibit  this  year's  pilgrimage.  A 
discussion  as  to  the  period  of  incubation  of  the  plague 
ended  in  rejecting  tlie  Pcrso-Turkish  proposal  to  fix 
eleven  days,  and  in  adopting  ten  days — against  the  vote 
of  England,France,  Egypt,  and  India,  for  seven  or  eight 
days. 

GENERAL  EUROPEAN  SITUATION. 

Interest  in  continental  politics  has  been  almost  exclu- 
sively centred  on  the  startling  developments  in  the  Cretan 
matter,  which  are  still  in  progress  at  the  end  of  March 
and  have  as  yet  an  unknown  bearing  upon  the  adjustment 
of  European  political  relations.  These  developments  are 
fully  reviewed  elsewhere  under  the  heading  **The  East- 
ern Crisis*'  (p.  17). 

The  only  other  incident  of  the  quarter  having  deep  in- 
ternational interest  in  Europe — though  as  yet  also  of  a  sig- 
nificance which  can  only  be  conjectured — was  the  selec- 
tion, in  the  middle  of  January,  of  a  successor  to  the  late 
Prince  Lobanof  Rostovski  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs  for 
the  Bussian  empire.  The  choice  fell  upon  Count  Mura- 
vieff,  who  for  lonr  years  had  been  Russian  minister  to 
Denmark. 

MuRAViEFF,  Count,  new  Rassian  foreign  minister,  was  bom  in 
1845,  and  received  his  education  at  Poltava  and  Heidelberg.  He  be- 
longs to  one  of  tbe  oldest  and  most  influential  families  of  tbe  Russian 
aristocracy,  tbougb  tbe  Muravieffs  do  not  date  back  so  far  as  tbe 
Rurikovitcb  princes,  to  wbom  Prince  Lobanof  belonged.  It  was 
Mnravieff  Amanki  who  forced  tbe  navigation  of  tbe  Amur  and 
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Ueoeral  Williams  and  bis  staff  at  Kars.  on  the  capitulation  of  that 
citadel.  It  was  the  new  minister's  gnuidfatlier.  (ieneral  Count 
MuraviefF,  who  firmly  and  even  crnelly  suppressed  Ibe  Polish  revo- 
lution in  1803.  The  present  fount  Muravien  received  his  first  dipln. 
luatic  appointment  in  1864  as  secretary  to  the  embassy  in  Berlin. 
After  serving  at  Stockholm,  Stuttgart,  and  the  Hague,  be  went,  in 
1877,  to  Bulgaria  as  a  delegate  of  a  society  for  leading  sick  and 
wounded,  lie  went  to 
PaHs  in  18B0,  and  in  1884 
to  Berlin  as  councillor  of 
the  embassy.  His  appoint- 
ment to  Copenhagen,  from 
which  he  was  called  to  be 
foreign  minister,  dated 
from  1893.  He  is  said  to 
be  nttitLer  a  Teutonopbobe 
nor  a  Francopliil,  tliougb 
it  is  not  unlikely  tbat  bis 

Krsonal  inclinaliooe  favor 
ance  ratber  tban  Ger- 
many. Indeed  be  is  said 
to  have  been  the  only 
Russian  representative 
or  continental  diplomat 
who  was  ever  permitted 
to  take  bis  leave  of  tbe 
Oerman  emperor  after  a 
number  of  years  spent 
in  Berlin  witbout  beinjf 
offered  any  decoration  or 
otber  official  token  of  es- 
teem and  regard.  He  is 
said  to  favor  a  pacific 
policy.     His   appointment 

infiuence  of  tbe  dowager 
empress,   and   is   not    ex- 

uviBFF.  RiissuH  MiNisTKB  OF  pected  to  Involvc  any 
FoBwoN  AFrAiHB,  radical  departure  from  the 

policy  bequeathed  by  tbe  late  Cxux  Alexander  IlL 

THE  PAR-EASTERN  SITUATION. 
Kusso-Chinese  Treaty.— We  have  had  frequent  oc- 
casion to  note  the  growing  influence  of  Rueaia  in  the  po- 
litical GoimseU  of  both  Europe  and  Asia.  Another  for- 
ward step  has  now  been  taken  by  the  great  Northern 
power,  which  makes  her  practically  the  political  mistresa 
of  the  Celestial  empire,  and,  ky  securing  to  lier  virtual 
military  and  naval  control  of  that  part  of  China  whicJi 
was  the  scene  of  the  late  war  with  Japan,  not  only  ac- 
complishes her  long-chcriahsd  aim  of  obtaining  an  ice- 
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free  port  on  the  Yellow  sea,  but  goes  far  toward  making 
Russia,  not  only  politically  but  commercially,  the  domi- 
nant mistress  of  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Asia.  The 
step  referred  to  consists  in  the  signing,  sometime  toward 
the  close  of  1896,  of  a  treaty  between  Russia  and  China, 
negotiated  by  Count  Cassini,  Russian  minister  at  Pekin, 
but  said  to  be  based  upon  preliminary  negotiations  con- 
cluded during  the  visit  of  Li  Hung-Chang  to  Moscow  last 
year  on  occasion  of  the  czar's  coronation.  Details  of  the 
treaty  are  given  in  a  recent  report  to  the  state  department 
from  Mr.  Karel,  United  States  consul-general  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

The  Cliinese  govemmeDt  enters  into  an  engagement  with  the 
Ru88o-Cliinese  bank,  by  wbich  a  corporation  is  to  be  formed,  to  be 
known  as  the  B^tem  Chinese  Railway  Company.  This  corporation 
is  also  sanctioned  by  a  ukase  from  the  czar,  which  was  issued  on  De- 
cember 16  last  (Vol.  6,  p.  838).  The  declared  object  is  to  build  a 
railroad  within  the  boundaries  of  China,  to  connect  with  the  Qreat 
Siberian  railroad,  and  having  its  terminus  a  short  distance  from  Vladi- 
Tostock.  The  line  will  begin  at  the  Onon  station  of  the  Trans- Baikal 
section  of  the  Great  Siberian  road,  and  will  run  in  Manchuria  through 
the  towns  of  Tsitsikar,  Eu-lan-chen,  and  Ning-tu,  and  connect  with 
the  Nikolsk  station  of  the  South  Ussnri  railroad,  continuing  thence 
on  the  latter  to  Vladivostock.  The  total  length  of  the  Manchurian 
railway  will  be  1,273  miles,  of  which  845  miles  will  be  actually  within 
Chinese  territory.  According  to  the  original  survey  for  the  Siberian 
road,  the  distance  between  Onon  and  ^Nikolsk  was  1,614  miles;  conse- 
quently the  new  arrangement  will  shorten  the  line  by  341  miles.  The 
road  will  run  some  three  or  four  hundred  miles  further  to  the  south- 
ward, through  a  country  of  better  climate,  of  much  more  productive 
soil,  and  of  great  mineral  resources.  The  original  survey  between 
Jjake  Baikal  and  the  Amur  river  would  have  carried  the  road  through 
a  country  presenting  engineering  difficulties  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
have  maide  the  cost  of  construction  almost  prohibitory. 

The  term  of  the  concession  is  eighty  years,  dating  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  whole  line;  and  during  that  period  the  general  supervision 
of  the  road  is  to  be  lodged  with  the  Russian  ministry  of  finance. 
At  the  end  of  the  eighty  years  the  road  is  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
Chinese  government  free  of  cost.  The  administration  of  the  road  is 
to  consist  of  a  president  appointed  by  the  Chinese  government,  and 
nine  directors  elected  by  the  share  holders.  Work  is  to  be  begun  in 
August,  1887,  and  the  road  is  to  be  completed  within  six  years.  The 
company  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  Chinese  government,  work 
coal  mines  and  other  mining,  industrial,  and  commercial  enterprises 
in  Chinese  territory.  The  Russian  government  guarantees  the  re- 
sources of  the  company  to  the  extent  of  making  obligatory  the  pay- 
ment of  the  shares  and  providing  for  the  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  of  bonds.  In  return  the  company  must  keep  the  road  in  good 
condition  in  conformity  with  the  traffic  on  the  Trans-Siberian  rail- 
way. A  tel^^ph  line  must  be  constructed  to  connect  with  the  Rus- 
sian telegraph  system. 

The  capital  stock  is  fixed  at  $2,570,000;  and  bonds  may  be  issued 
in  proportion  to  the  requirements  of  construction,  upon  permits  from 
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the  RuasUin  ministry  of  finance,  the  interest  and  ultimate  payment  to 
be  guaranteed  by  the  Russian  government. 

Russia  is  to  be  allowed  the  use  of  the  two  ports  of  Port  Arthur 
and  Talien-wan,  which  are  not  to  be  ceded  to  any  other  power.  In 
Article  4  of  the  treaty  mention  is  made  of  the  railway  to  be  built 
from  Shan-hai-kwan  to  Port  Arthur,  which  ''shall  follow  the  Rus- 
sian railway  regulations  in  order  to  facilitate  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  respective  empires."  It  is  stipulated  that  at  the 
end  of  thirty  years  China  shall  be  allowed  to  redeem  the  railway  go- 
ing through  Manchuria. 

Articles  9  and  10  for  all  practical  purposes  make  China  a  part  of 
Russian  territory  in  case  of  a  war  between  Russia  and  any  other 
power.  They  provide  for  the  lease  of  Kiao-chou  in  the  province  of 
Shan-tung.  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years,  and  for  the  fortification  by 
China  of  the  ports  of  Talien  wan  and  Port  Arthur  with  Russians  as- 
sistance, the  latter  power  to  have  the  right  in  case  of  war  *'  tempora- 
rily to  concentrate  her  land  and  naval  forces  within  the  said  ports  in 
order  the  better  to  enable  Russia  to  attack  the  enemy  or  to  guard  her 
own  position." 

These  last  mentioned  clauses  are  obviously  aimed  at 
Japan,  and  throw  some  light  upon  Russian  motives  in  de- 
manding a  retrocession  of  the  Leao-Tong  peninsula  to 
China  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Simonoseki,  which 
closed  the  war  with  Japan,  and  in  coming  to  the  financial 
assistance  of  China  in  the  matter  of  the  war  indemnity. 
The  former  political  supremacy  of  England  in  the  Far 
East  is  now  on  the  decline;  and  that  power  also  feels  that 
her  commercial  supremacy  is  seriously  menaced.  Eng- 
land has  heretofore  controlled  a  trade  of  over  £32,000,000 
a  year  in  the  Orient,  a  trade  of  sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
whole  foreign  commerce  of  China,  a  trade  three  and  a- 
quarter  times  greater  than  that  of  the  entire  continent  of 
Europe,  Russia,  and  the  United  States  put  together. 

It  is  in  the  commercial  and  economic  possibilities  of 
the  Russo-Chinese  railway  system  that  the  chief  interest 
in  the  treaty  for  the  rest  of  the  world  lies.  Its  practical 
working  will  be  to  convert  the  strategic  trans-continental 
system,  which  Russia  is  now  building,  into  a  great  high- 
way of  commerce.  Europe  and  the  United  States  have 
for  years  been  seeking  in  vain  to  gain  access  to  the  interior 
of  China,  and  to  open  up  its  vast  resources  from  the  sea. 
Russia  approaches  by  a  back  door,  so  to  speak,  from  the 
land.  Ciiina  will  profit  immensely  in  the  long  run  from 
the  opening  up  of  a  vast  extent  of  her  most  productive 
territory. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opportunities  which  may  be 
provided  for  American  manufactures  and  industrial  enter- 
prises of  various  kinds,  not  only  in  Siberia,  but  in  north 
China,  may  be  of  great  practical  value.     Neither  Bugsii^ 
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nor  China  is  as  yet  able  to  supply  many  things  that  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  industrial  aevelopment  on  modern 
lines.  Russia  will  probably  have  to  import  large  quanti- 
ties of  machinery^  agricultural  implements^  railroad  ma- 
terial, electrical  supplies,  etc.,  and,  with  the  growth  of 
her  Eastern  population  in  civilization,  a  host  of  minor 
articles  in  the  production  of  which  Western  manufac- 
turers excel. 

Korea. — Considerable  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
situation  in  Korea  by  a  statement  made  in  the  lower  house 
of  the  Japanese  parliament  about  the  middle  of  February, 
confirming  the  rumors  that  a  definite  treaty  had  been  con- 
cluded by  Russia  and  Japan  in  respect  of  Korea.  The 
preliminaries  were  arranged  during  the  visit  of  Marshal 
Yamagata  to  Moscow  last  year  to  attend  the  coronation 
fetes  of  the  czar. 

The  treaty  explicitly  reasserts  the  iDdependence  of  Korea  in  both 
domestic  and  foreign  affairs.  Russia  and  Japan  declare  their  readi- 
ness to  support  the  king  of  Korea  in  permanently  assuring  the  main- 
tenance of  order,  which  for  a  time  was  disturbed  by  the  Chino-Jap- 
anese  war.  This  end,  it  is  added,  can  only  be  secured  by  the  organi- 
zation of  a  force  of  native  troops  and  police.  Japan  will  be  permitted 
to  keep  in  the  country  200  gendarmes  for  the  protection  of  her  tele- 
graph lines,  and  three  military  detachments  for  the  protection  of  the 
Japanese  settlements  at  Seoul,  Fusan,  and  Gensan.  The  general  con- 
trol of  the  telegraph  lines  will  still  remain  with  the  Japanese,  the 
only  exception  l^ing  the  line  to  Seoul,  which  Russia  is  to  construct. 
Russia  is  to  maintain  military  detachments  of  the  same  strength  for 
the  protection  of  the  Russian  legation  ,and  consulate.  As  soon  as 
order  has  been  completely  restored,  the  contracting  powers  undertake 
to  withdraw  their  troops. 

That  the  Russo-Japanese  treaty  will  finally  settle  the 
political  status  of  Korea,  is  not  probable.  By  it  both 
countries  merely  postpone  final  action  until  a  more  con- 
venient season. 

About  February  20,  the  Korean  king  returned  to  the 
palace  in  Seoul  from  the  asylum  which  he  had  taken  at 
the  Russian  legation  in  February,  1896  (Vol.  (5,  p.  104). 

A  great  improvement  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the 

J'ndicial  procedure  in  Korea*  The  supreme  court  at  Seoul 
las  abolished  torture,  and  efforts  to  abolish  it  elsewhere 
are  being  made.  Trials  are  more  carefully  conducted, 
and  justice  is  more  effectually  administered. 
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THE  PARTITION  OF  AFRICA. 

French  Occupation  of  Busa.— The  military  ex- 
pedition of  the  British  Niger  Company  to  the  region  of  the 
upper  Niger  (Vol.  6,  p.  949),  which  awakened  some  ap- 
prehension in  France^  has  its  counter  stroke  in  the  ad- 
vance of  a  French  expedition  into  the  same  parts,  indeed 
into  lands  which  are  claimed  to  belong  to  the  British  pro- 
tectorate of  the  middle  Niger.  The  London  Times  re- 
marks upon  this  move  of  the  French: 

"It  is  one  of  those  regrettable  incidents  which  tend  to  compli- 
cate the  relations  of  friendly  governments  and  to  emphasize  the  wis- 
dom of  Talleyrand's  habitual  warning  to  his  subordinates — Surlout 
point  de  tele. " 

The  French  expedition  entered  the  territory  of  Busa 
(or  Boussa)  with  tne  intention  of  occupying  and  holding 
it.  This  territory  lies  north  and  northeast  of  Dahomey^ 
in  the  back  countrv  of  the  Guinea  coast,  and  stretches 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  middle  Niger  for  a  consider- 
able distance  above  the  rapids  which  define  in  the  dry  sea- 
son the  limit  of  river  navigation.  The  Royal  Niger  Com- 
pany's claim  of  sovereignty  over  Busa  was  undisputed  from 
1890  till  now;  and  a  treaty  concluded  seven  years  a^o  by 
the  Royal  Niger  Company  with  the  native  potentates  is  ex- 
hibited to  prove  the  prior  right  of  that  company  and  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  territory  now  invaded  by  the  French. 
That  instrument  contains  the  following  provisions: 

"We,  the  emir  and  chiefs  of  Boussa  (or  Borgu),  in  council  assem- 
bled, representing  our  country,  its  dependencies,  and  tributaries  on 
both  banks  of  the  river  Niger  and  as  far  back  as  our  dominion  ex- 
tends, in  accordance  with  our  laws  and  customs  do  hereby  agree,  on 
behalf  of  ourselves  and  our  successors  for  ever: 

**  To  grant  to  the  company  full  and  absolute  jurisdiction  over  all 
foreigners  to  our  territories— that  is  to  say,  over  all  persons  within 
the  territories  who  are  not  our  native-born  subjects.  Such  jurisdic- 
tion shall  include  the  right  of  protection  of  such  foreigners,  of  taxa- 
tion of  such  foreigners,  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  over  such  for- 
eigners. 

"That  we  will  not  at  any  time  whatever  cede  any  part  of  our  ter- 
ritories to  any  other  person  or  state,  or  enter  into  any  agreement, 
treaty,  or  arrangement  with  any  foreign  government,  except  through 
and  with  the  ccmsent  of  the  company,  or,  if  the  company  should  at 
any  time  so  desire,  with  the  consent  of  the  government  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  and  Empress  of  India. 

"To  place  our  territories  if  and  when  called  upon  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  flag  of  Great  Britain." 

As  the  local  authorities  of  France  continued  to  make 
incursions  into  the  territory  of  Busa^  to  erect  forts,  and  to 
make  treaties  with  the  native  chiefs,  the  British  govern- 
ment, January  1,  1895,  notified  the  European  powers  of 
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the  establish  me  ut  of  a  British  imperial  protectorate  over 
the  territory.     The  prcseut  Frencli  expedition  is  the  sec- 
ond to  enter  Bnsa  since  the  iasiiauce  of  that  notification. 
The  ultimate  purpose  of  France  is  not  to  be  conjectured 
from  a  study  of  these  repeated  invasions  of  what  is  held  to 
be  British  territory.     The  designs  of  France  contemplate 
the  snbjection  of  the  whole  of  north  Central  Africa  to  her 
dominion.     The  full  scope  of 
French  ambition  is  thus  defined 
by  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Xnlioii: 

"So  far  from  liaTing  any  idea  at 
resigning  Tmiie,  Fruue  regards  it  as 
a  valuable  point  of  vantage  from 
which  to  obtaiu,  when  tlie  Turkish  em- 
pire falls  to  pieces,  tLe  domiaion  of 

get  the  trade  of  the  Sahara  into  her 
handa.    At  present  this  trade,  which 
cro^jesthedeeertincaraTansfrom the  i 
negro  states  north  and  northeast  of 
L^e  Tchad,  goes  by  naj  of  MuTzuk  or 
Hhadames  to  the  port  of  Tripoli,    The 
FtencU  desire  to  bring  it  to  Sfai,  or 
(labes,  or  one  ot  the  other  sooth 
TDnisian  porta,  and  have  thrown  out 
potits  into  the  desert  in  the  hope  of 
effecting  thiH.      Their  ambition  is  to  control   the  whole  of  north 
Central  Africa  from  the  npper  Nile  to  tlie  Atlantic,  aod  thereby  to 
control  also  the  negro  kingdoniB  which  lie  south  ot  the  Sahara,  be- 
tween it  and  the  territories  under  French  influence  in  the  northern 
basin  ot  the  Kongo." 

Erythrea. — There  are  indications  of  a  desire,  on  the 
part  of  Italy,  to  retire  from  her  holding  on  tlie  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea  {Vol.  C,  p.  831).  About  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary the  Duke  of  Sermoneta,  formerly  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  presented  to  the  government  a  petition  signed  by 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  de- 
manding evacuation  of  Erythrea.  But  the  interests  of  cer- 
tain other  powers,  particularly  of  England,  are  concerned 
in  the  continued  occupation  of  that  territory  by  Italy,  and 
their  representations  are  likely  to  cause  King  llumbert  to 
keep  np  the  show  of  occupation.  In  the  treiity  with 
Menelek  it  is  stipnlated  that,  should  Italy  decide  to  re- 
linquish any  part  of  Erythrea,  the  right  to  occupy  the  re- 
Huquished  posts  would  belong  to  Menelek  alone.  Italy  is 
thus  deprived  of  the  power  to  concede  either  Kassala  or 
Massowab  to  England;  and  if  England  is  to  get  those 
places,  she  probably  must  take  them  by  force  in  a  war  with 
Abyssinia.   In  fact  the  purpose  of  England  to  take  posses- 
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Bion  is  confessed.  The  attempt  to  execute  that  purpose  may 
bring  to  the  aid  of  Menelek  his  "great  and  good  friend*'  the 
czar;  and  France  might  not  be  very  scrupulous  in  observing 
all  the  rules  of  neutrality.  And  apart  from  the  relations  of 
amity  subsisting  between  Russia  and  Abyssinia  and  between 
Russia  and  France^  those  two  European  powers  have  ter- 
ritorial interests  of  their  own  in  the  Red  oea  littoral.  Rus- 
sia's attitude  toward  Abyssinia  is  in  part  that  of  an  ally  and 
in  part  that  of  a  protector.  France  would  like  to  carve  out 
of  Erythrea  an  area  to  be  added  to  her  present  possessions 
in  Obok. 

Emissaries  from  the  foremost  magnates  of  Abyssinia 
visited  Cairo  in  January  and  held  conferences  with  Lord 
Cromer  and  M'ith  the  Coptic  patriarch,  who  is  as  it  were 
spiritual  suzerain  of  the  Abyssinian  hierarchy.  These  con- 
ferences bode  evil  to  Menelek's  throne.  The  return  visit 
of  English  representatives  to  Abyssinia  was  made  soon  after. 
Their  mission  was,  in  the  words  of  the  London  Times, 
*^  to  acquaint  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia  with  the  nature  and 
extent  of  England's  claims,"  and  to  remind  him  that  Eng- 
land is  "prepared  to  vindicate"  her  "legitimate  rights 
while  desiring  to  remain  in  amity  with  all. 

As  late  as  the  end  of  March,  it  appears  from  late  dis- 
patches, the  greater  part  of  the  Italians  made  prisoners  by 
Menelek  still  remained  in  captivity— only  350  out  of  2,500 
having  been  liberated.  The  condition  of  the  release  of  the 
rest  is  that  Italy  shall  pay  $400,000  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  prisoners  of  war.  Our  former  statement  tliat  all  the 
prisoners  had  been  liberated  on  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  between  Itiily  and  Abyssinia  (Vol.  6,  p.  831),  requires 
therefore  to  be  qualified. 

Madagascar. — On  March  7  RilnaUvona  III.,  deposed 
queen  of  Madagascar,  was  put  on  board  a  French  warship  at 
Tamatave  for  deportation  to  the  island  of  Reunion,  there 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  "honorable  captivity." 

OTHER  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

Hiam  and  the  United  States.--Late  in  February 
Siam  agreed  to  accept  arbitration  in  the  matter  of  what  is 
known  as  the  "Cheek"  claim,  held  against  the  Bangkok 
government  by  the  United  States. 

The  Clieek  claim  grew  out  of  a  breach  of  contract  between  br. 
Cheek,  an  American  citizen,  and  the  Siamese  government.  It  appears 
that  Dr.  Cheek  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Siamese  govern- 
ment to  collect  and  dispose  of  teak  wood;  and,  in  order  to  assist  the  en- 
terprise, the  Siamese  government  loaned  him  elephants  and  imple- 
ments with  which  to  gather  the  wood.    Cheek  cut  down  a  ereat  many 
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tfees  and  started  tbem  toward  Bangkok.  The  elephants,  implements, 
and  wood  were  seized  by  the  Siamese  government.  Dr.  Cheek  at  once 
filed  a  claim  for  $18,0(A)  damages,  and  the  Siamese  government  re- 
taliated by  bringing  a  counter  claim. 

It  was  also  announced  toward  the  end  of  February^  that 
Siam  had  finally  consented  to  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission, including  the  United  States  minister  at  Bangkok^ 
Mr.  Barrett,  to  investigate  or  arbitrate  on  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  assault  upon  Mr.  Eellett,  the  consular  ofScer 
who,  it  was  said,  had  been  attacked  and  woanded  by  Sia- 
mese soldiers  at  Chieng-Mai  last  December  (Vol.  6,  p.  940). 

The  importance  of  this  incident  seems  to  have  been  exaggerated. 
On  first  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  attack,  and  in  the  absence  of  full 
particalars,  the  United  States  gunboat  MacJiias  was  hurried  to  Bang- 
kok from  Hong-Kong,  to  protect  American  interests  and  support  a  de- 
mand for  full  investigation. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Kellett  had  gone  to  Chieng-Mai  to  appraise 
some  of  the  assets  of  the  Cheek  estate.  One  of  his  servants,  who  ac- 
companied him,  was  arrested  for  an  infraction  of  some  minor  munici- 
pal law.  Mr.  Kellett  attempted  to  rescue  the  prisoner  without  form- 
ality, and,  in  the  resistance  offered  by  the  Siamese  guards,  was 
slightly  injured. 

The  state  department,  on  learning  particulars,  was  inclined  to  let 
the  matter  drop;  but  the  report  of  Commander  Mackenzie  of  the  Ma- 
Chios  holds  that  the  Siamese,  under  treaty,  had  no  right  to  arrest  Mr. 
Kellett's  servant  without  first  producing  before  that  officer  evidence 
of  his  g^ilt. 

Japanese-American  Treaty. — The  full  commercial 

treaty  of  November  22,  1894,  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  (Vol.  4,  p.  753;  Vol.  5,  p.  29),  does  not  go  into 
effect  until  July,  1899.  However,  a  convention  was  signed 
on  January  13  of  the  present  year,  ratified  by  the  senate 
on  February  1,  and  proclaimed  by  the  president  early  in 
March,  putting  into  immediate  operation  Article  16  of  the 
treaty  of  November  22,  1894,  which  contains  the  follow- 
ing clause: 

*'  The  citizens  or  subjects  of  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
shall  enjoy  in  the  territories  of  the  other  the  same  protection  as  na- 
tive citizens  or  subjects  in  regard  to  patents,  trade- marks,  and  de- 
signs, upon  fulfilment  of  the  formalities  prescribed  by  law." 

The  operation  of  this  clause,  it  is  thought,  will  be  of 
inestimable  benefit  to  the  manufacturers  and  exporters  of 
the  United  States. 

Miscellaneous. — Payment  has  been  demanded  by  the 
American  department  of  state  from  San  Domingo  on  ac- 
count of  illegal  acts  derogatory  to  the  interest  of  one  Na- 
thaniel McKay,  an  American  citizen. 

It  appears  that  several  years  ago  Mr.  McKay  built  a  bridge  across 
the  Ozama  river,  costing  between  f  60, 000  and  $70,000,  under  a  con- 
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cession  from  tbe  cit^  govemment  of  San  Domingo  to  use  the  bridge 
as  a  toll  bridge  for  thirty  years.  He  was  to  pay  the  government  12^ 
per  cent  of  the  net  income.  The  government  compelled  him  to  pay 
25  per  cent.  About  two  years  ago  the  bridge  was  damaged  by  a  barge; 
and  Mr.  McKay's  suit  to  recover  damages  ended  in  a  decision  of  tlie 
supreme  court  stating  that  the  bridge  had  no  right  in  the  river,  levy- 
ing costs  against  it,  and  ordering  a  sale  of  the  bridge  to  be  made  and 
the  tolls  embargoed. 

A  report  from  the  United  States  minister  to  Hayti,  Mr.  Smythe, 
who  investigated  the  matter  under  direction  of  the  state  department, 
declares  the  action  of  the  Dominican  supreme  court  contrary  to  law, 
and  that  to  carry  out  its  decree  would  be  to  confiscate  the  .property. 
Mr.  McKay's  total  claim  amounts  to  about  $117,000. 

About  January  10  it  was  announced  that  Secretary 
Olney  and  the  Chilean  minister  at  Washington,  Seftor 
Gana,  had  practically  concluded  an  agreement  for  a  re- 
habilitation of  the  Chilean  Claims  Commission^  which 
ended  its  existence  by  limitation  about  two  years  ago  with- 
out completing  its  labors  (Vol.  4,  p.  337);  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  commission  will  assemble  ere  long  in  Wash- 
ington, and  consider  the  remaining  cases. 

Through  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Peruvian 
government  by  United  States  Minister  McKenzie,  the  sen- 
tence of  a  year's  imprisonment  passed  about  the  first  of  the 
year,  at  Callao,  without  legal  trial,  upon  an  American  sailor 
named  Ramsay,  of  the  crew  of  the  Cambrimi  Monarch,  has 
been  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  four  months  from 
January  12. 

The  MacGord  claim  against  Peru  (Vol.  6,  p.  614),  is 
still  under  discussion.  The  government  of  that  republic 
has  shown  some  disinclination  to  allow  the  claim. 


UNITED  STATES  POLITICS. 

President  McKinley  Inaugurated.— The  inaugu- 
ral ceremonies  attending  the  advent  to  power  of  the  new 
republican  administration  on  March  4,  were  of  more  than 
ordinary  impressiveness.  The  weather  was  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and  the  crowds  in  attendance  were  unprece- 
dented. The  oaths  of  office  were  administered  by  Chief 
Justice  Fuller  of  the  federal  supreme  court,  first  to  Mr. 
Ilobart  in  the  senate  chamber  as  vice-president,  and  af- 
terward^ on  a  platform  erected  at  the  east  front  of  the 
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Capitol,  to  Mr.  McKinley,  the  president-elect.  The  new 
president  thereupon  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  out- 
lined below,  and  later  reviewed  a  procession  and  military 
parade,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest  and  finest 
ever  seen  on  an  occasion  of  the  kind.  Thirty  thousand 
troops  participated,  under  command  of  General  Horace 
Porter,  once  aide  to  General  Grant  and  now  ambassador 
to  France.  A  specially  notable  feature  of  the  parade  was 
the  presence  of  a  part  of  the  regiment,  the  23d  Ohio  in- 
fantry, in  which  Mr.  McKinley  himself  had  enlisted  as  a 
private  at  the  age  of  eighteen  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  in  which  he  rose  to  be  field  officer.  The  day 
ended  with  a  display  of  fireworks  and  a  brilliant  ''ball 
in  the  Pension  building. 

The  Inaugural  Address.^Following  is  a  summary 
of  President  McKinley's  inaugural  address,  the  important 
passages  being  quoted  in  full.  The  currency,  the  tariff, 
and  foreign  relations  were' the  leading  topics  dwelt  upon; 
the  ground  taken  being,  in  a  word,  that  currency-reform 
legislation  must  wait  on  tariff  revision,  it  being  the  first 
duty  of  congress  to  stop  public  deficiencies  and  secure  ade- 
quate revenues  to  the  country.  On  the  subject  of  foreign 
relations  the  president's  tone  is  conservative,  though  in- 
sisting upon  "a  firm  and  dignified  foreign  policy,  ever 
watchful  of  our  national  honor  and  always  insisting  upon 
the  enforcement  of  the  lawful  rights  of  American  citizens 
everywhere.'* 

''Oar  financial  system  needs  some  revision;  our  money  is  all  good 
now,  but  its  value  must  not  further  be  threatened.  It  should  all  be 
put  upon  an  enduring  basis,  not  subject  to  easy  attack,  nor  its  stabil- 
ity to  doubt  or  dispute.  Our  currency  should  continue  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  government.  The  several  forms  of  our  paper  money 
offer,  in  my  judgment,  a  constant  embarrassment  to  the  government 
and  a  safe  balance  in  the  treasury.  Therefore  I  believe  it  necessary 
to  devise  a  system  which,  without  diminishing  the  circulating  me- 
dium or  offering  a  premium  for  its  contraction,  will  present  a  remedy 
for  those  arrangements  which,  temporary  in  their  nature,  might  well 
in  the  years  of  our  prosperity  have  been  displaced  by  wiser  provisions. 
With  adequate  jevenue  secured,  but  not  until  then,  we  can  enter 
upon  such  changes  in  our  fiscal  laws  as  will,  while  insuring  safety 
and  volume  to  our  money,  no  longer  impose  upon  the  government 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  so  large  a  gold  reserve,  with  its  attend- 
ant and  inevitable  temptations  to  speculation.  Most  of  our  financial 
laws  are  the  outgrowth  of  experience  and  trial,  and  should  not  be 
amended  without  investigation  and  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  {Proposed  changes.  We  must  be  both  '  sure  we  are  right  and 
'make  haste  slowly.'" 

If  congress  shall  declare  in  favor  of  a  commission  to  consider 
the  subject  of  a  revision  of  the  laws  of  coinage,  banking,  and  currency, 
the  president  intimates  that  he  will  heartily  concur  in  such  action, 
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«w»k«T  ill:  SO  doing  be  vested  in  him,  tliemem- 
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u«>riuaioiial  bimetallism  will  have  early  and 

«.•;  je  my  constant  endeavor  to  secure  it  by  oo- 

.%  r  t^riNU  commercial  powers  of  the  world.     Until 

^   « ««ut  /.tHJ,  when  the  parity  between  our  gold  and  sil- 

^^   roui  and  is  supported  by  the  relative  value  of  the 

.  .  «^u«»  of  the  silver  already  coined,  and  of  that  which 

>%  .x>UMd,  must  be  kept  constantly  at  par  with  gold 

t'  iht  our  command.     The  credit  of  the  government, 

^  .>t    In  currt»ncy,  and  the  inviolability  of  its  obligations 

^.Ni  1  v«Hi.     This  was  the  commanding  verdict  of  the  people, 

av>;  b0  uuh^eiled. 

>iuy  tH  demanded  in  every  branch  of  the  govemm'ent  at  all 

.  V    ^-  f.>4ix:ially  in  periods  like  the  present  of  depression  in  busi- 

.  «...    ;l^ltv^s  among  the  people.     The  severest  economy  must  be 

.  . «,  V.   u  all  public  expenditures,  and  extravagance  stopped  where- 

...    I  ..X  tuuiid.  and  prevented  wherever  in  the  future  it  may  be 

I    ^  ^vt^Kxi.     it  the  revenues  are  to  remain  as  now,  the  only  relief  that 

^.  coiuo  must   be  from  decreased  expenditures.     But  the  present 

ti.x..  uv»t  btH.'ome  the  permanent  condition  of  the  government.    It  has 

Kva  «»ur  uuiform  practice  to  retire,  not  increase,  our  outstanding  ob- 

i^^ituus;  aud  this  policy  must  again  be  resumed  and  vigorously  en- 

•vuvixl.     i>ur  revenues  should  always  be  large  enough  to  meet  with 

i-^M'  aud  i>n>mptne88  not  only  our  current  needs  and  the  principal  and 

lutcixvHt  of  the  public  debt,  but  to  make  proper  and  liberal  provision 

ti^-  that  uiiwt  deserving  body  of  public  creditors,  the  soldiers  and 

NMklorM  aud  the  widows  and  orphans  who  are  the  pensioners  of  the 

I  uiuxl  States.    ♦    *    * 

'*  A  deticiency  is  inevitable  so  long  as  the  expenditures  of  the 
i^overument  exceed  its  receipts.  It  can  only  be  met  by  loans  or  an 
uioivasiHi  revenue.  While  a  large  annual  surplus  of  revenue  may 
iuviit>  waste  and  extravagance,  inadequate  revenue  creates  distrust 
aud  undermines  public  and  private  credit.  Neither  should  be  en- 
i\H4ragwi-  Between  more  loans  and  more  revenue  there  ought  to  be 
but  one  opinion.  We  should  have  more  revenue,  and  that  without 
ilelay.  liiudrance,  or  postponement.  A  surplus  in  the  treasury  created 
by  limns  is  not  a  permanent  or  safe  reliance.  It  will  suffice  while  it 
liUtH,  but  it  cannot  last  long  while  the  outlays  of  the  government  are 

irrt^ter  than  its  receipts,  as  has  been  the  case  during  the  last  two 

«    •    • 
yt*ar«.     •    •    « 

**  The  best  way  for  the  government  to  maintain  its  credit  is  to  pay 
a*«  it  goes — not  by  resorting  to  loans,  but  by  keeping  out  of  debt — 
through  an  adequate  income  secured  by  a  system  of  taxation,  ex- 
t«trnal,  or  internal,  or  both.  It  is  the  settled  policv  of  the  government, 
pursued  from  the  beginning  and  practiced  by  all  parties  and  admin- 
istrations, to  raise  the  bulk  of  our  revenue  from  taxes  upon  foreign 
productions  entering  the  United  States  for  sale  and  consumption,  and 
avoiding,  for  the  most  part,  every  form  of  direct  taxation  except  in 
time  of  war. 

"The  country  is  clearly  opposed  to  any  needless  additions  to  the 
subjects  of  internal  taxation,  and  is  committed  by  its  latest  popular 
utterance  to  the  system  of  tariff  taxation.  There  can  be  no  misun- 
derstanding either  about  the  principle  upon  which  this  tariff  taxation 
shall  be  levied.  Nothing  has  ever  been  made  plainer  at  a  general 
election  than  that  the  controlling  principle  in  the  raising  of  revenue 
from  duties  on  imports  is  zealous  care  for  American  interests  and 
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American  laboE.  The  people  have  declared  that  sach  legislation 
should  be  had  as  will  give  ample  protection  and  encouragement  to 
the  industries  and  the  development  of  our  country.     *    *    * 

**The  paramount  duty  of  congress  is  to  stop  deficiencies  by  the 
restoration  of  that  protective  l^islation  which  has  always  been  the 
firmest  prop  of  the  treasury.  The  passage  of  such  a  law  or  laws 
would  strengthen  the  credit  of  the  government  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  go  far  toward  stopping  the  drain  upon  the  gold  reserve 
held  for  the  redemption  of  our  currency,  which  has  been  heavy  and 
wellnigh  constant  for  several  years. 

"In  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  especial  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  re-enactment  and  extension  of  the  reciprocity  principle  of  the 
law  of  1890,  under  which  so  great  a  stimulus  was  given  to  our  foreign 
trade  in  new  and  advantageous  markets  for  our  surplus  agricultural 
and  manufactured  products.     *    *    *** 

The  address  touches  upon  the  love  of  the  people  for  their  free  in- 
stitutions; insists  that  equality  of  rights  must  prevail  and  our  laws 
be  always  and  everywhere  respected  and  obeyed;  declares  that  lynch- 
ings  must  not  be  tolerated;  asserts  that  "the  preservation  of  public 
order,  the  right  of  discussion,  the  integrity  of  our  courts,  and  the  or- 
derly administration  of  justice  must  continue  forever  the  rock  of 
safety  upon  which  our  government  securely  rests,"  and  that  the  late 
election  emphasizes  the  fact  that  we  are  "  both  a  law- respecting  and 
a  law-abiding  people,  not  easily  swerved  from  the  path  of  patriotism 
and  honor." 

"The  declaration  of  the  party  now  restored  to  power  has  been  in 
the  past  that  of  'opposition  to  all  combinations  of  capital  organized  in 
trusts  or  otherwise  to  control  arbitrarily  the  condition  of  trade  among 
our  citizens;'  and  it  has  supported  '  such  legislation  as  will  prevent 
the  execution  of  all  schemes  to  oppress  the  people  by  undue  charges 
on  their  supplies  or  by  unjust  rates  for  the  transportation  of  their 
products  to  market.'    This  purpose  will  be  steadily  pursued." 

President  McKinley  advocates  prohibition  of  illiterate  and  vicious 
immigration,  and  continuance  of  civil-service  reform  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  present  law.  He  favors  legislation  calculated 
to  restore  the  American  merchant  marine,  which  has  not  kept  step 
with  the  progress  of  the  country  in  every  other  field  of  enterprise,  but 
has  steadily  declined  until  "  it  is  now  lower,  both  in  the  percentage 
of  tonnage  and  the  number  of  vessels  employed,  than  it  was  prior  to 
the  Civil  War." 

As  to  foreign  policy,  the  president  says: 

"  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States  since  the  foundation 
of  the  govemment4o  cultivate  relations  of  peace  and  amity  with  all 
the  nations  of  the  world;  and  this  accords  with  my  conception  of  our 
duty  now.  We  have  cherished  the  policy  of  non-interference  with 
the  affairs  of  foreign  governments,  wisely  inaugurated  by  Washing- 
ton, keeping  ourselves  free  from  entanglements  either  as  allies  or 
foes.  *  ♦  *  It  will  be  our  aim  to  pursue  a  firm  and  dignified  for- 
eign policy,  which  shall  be  just,  impartial,  ever  watchful  of  our 
national  honor,  and  always  insisting  upon  the  enforcement  of  the  law- 
ful rights  of  American  citizens  everywhere. 

"We  want  no  wars  of  conquest;  we  must  avoid  the  temptation 
of  territorial  aggression.  War  should  never  be  entered  upon  until 
every  agency  of  peace  has  failed;  peace  is  preferable  to  war  in  almost 
every  contingency.  Arbitration  is  the  true  method  of  settlement  of 
international  as  well  as  local  or  individual  differences.     *    *    *  Up- 
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on  oar  invitatioa  a  treaty  of  arbitration  between  tbe  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  was  signed  at  Washington  and  transmitted  to  the 
senate  for  its  ratification  in  January  last.  Since  this  treaty  is  clearly 
the  result  of  our  own  initiative,  since  it  has  been  recognized  as  the 
leading  feature  of  our  foreign  policy  throughout  our  entire  national 
history — ^the  adjustment  of  difficulties  by  judicial  methods  rather  than 
force  of  arms — and  since  it  presents  to  the  world  the  glorious  exam- 
ple of  reason  and  peace,  not  passion  and  war,  controlling  the  relations 
between  two  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world,  an  example  certain 
to  be  followed  by  others,  I  respectfully  urge  the  early  action  of  the 
senate  thereon,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  policy,  but  as  a  duty  to 
mankind.  The  importance  and  moral  influence  of  the  ratification  of 
such  a  treaty  can  hardly  be  overestimated  in  the  cause  of  advancing 
civilization.  It  may  well  engage  the  best  thought  of  the  statesmen 
and  people  of  every  country;  and  I  cannot  but  consider  it  fortunate 
tbat  it  was  reserved  to  the  United  States  to  have  the  leadership  in 
so  grand  a  work." 

In  declaring  his  purpose  to  convoke  an  extra  session  of  congress 
to  begin  March  15,  the  president  says: 

'*The  condition  of  the  public  treasury  demands  the  immediate 
consideration  of  congress.  It  alone  has  the  power  to  provide  revenue 
for  the  government.  Not  to  convene  it  under  such  circumstances,  I 
can  view  in  no  other  sense  than  the  neglect  of  a  plain  duty.  I  do  not 
sympathize  with  the  sentiment  that  congress  in  session  is  dangerous 
to  our  general  business  interests.  *  •  •  There  could  be  no  better 
time  to  put  the  government  upon  a  sound  financial  and  economic  basis 
than  now.  The  people  have  only  recently  voted  that  this  should  be 
done.  *  *  *  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  postponement  of 
the  meeting  of  congress  until  more  than  a  year  after  it  has  been 
chosen  deprived  congress  too  often  of  the  inspiration  of  the  popular 
will,  and  the  country  of  the  corresponding  benefits.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"  Our  actions  now  will  be  freer  from  mere  partisan  consideration 
than  if  the  question  of  tariff  revision  was  postponed  until  the  regu- 
lar session  of  congress.  We  are  nearly  two  years  from  a  congressional 
election,  and  politics  cannot  so  greatly  distract  us  as  if  such  tontest 
was  immediately  pending.  *  *  *  Again,  whatever  action  con- 
gress may  take  will  be  given  a  fair  opportunity  for  trial  before  the 
people  are  called  to  pass  judgment  upon  it." 

The  address  closes  with  grateful  references  to  the  disappearance 
of  sectionalism  between  the  North  and  the  South. 

The  New  Cabinet.— On  March  5  President  McKin- 
ley  nominated,  and  the  senate  confirmed  in  office,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  new  cabinet,  as  follows: 

Secretary  of  State-JOHN  SHERMAN  of  Ohio. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury— LYMAN  J.  (MUE  of  Illinois. 
Secretary  of  War— RUSSEL  A.  AL(iER  of  Michigan. 
Attorney-deneral— JOSEPH  McKENNA  of  California. 
Postmaster  General— JAMES  A.  OARY  of  Maryland. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy — JOHN  D.  LON(i  of  Massachusetts. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior— CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS  of  New  York. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture— JAMES  WILSON  of  Iowa. 

The  nomination  of  Secrettiry  Sherman  wjw  confirmed 
without  the  formality  of  a  reference  to  the  committee  on 
foreign  relations.    The  new  cabinet  is  generally  considered 
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"'<'  iind  conservative  botly  of  representative  republicans. 
hi'  noted  that  the  Middle  West  secures  the  largest 
(at ion;  the  states  of  the  Southern  border  are  ac- 
'  <  1  one  member,  Mr.  Gary  of  Maryland;  and  the  Pacific 
•    a <t  has  its  first  representative  in  a  president  s  cabinet  in 
I  :ie  person  of  Mr.  McKenna  of  California.     None  of  the 
members  was  born  west  of  Ohio.     The  average  age  of 
the  cabinet  is  over  sixty-two;   all  are  over  fifty  years  of 
age;  and  only  two,  Messrs.  McKenna  and  Long,  are  un- 
der sixty. 

Sherman,  John,  secretarj  of  state,  was  bom  at  Lancaster,  O., 
May  10,  1823,  the  eigbth  in  a  family  of  eleven  children,  his  brother, 
the  late  (jeneral  W.  T.  Sherman,  being  three  years  his  senior.  The 
early  history  of  the  family  was  review^  in  Cukrent  History  on  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  General  Sherman  in  1891  (Vol.  1,  p.  194). 
John  Sherman  was  educated  in  the  common  schools;  studied  law;  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  his  majority.  He  made  sufficient  reputa- 
tion for  ability  and  force  of  character  to  be  elected  to  congress  at  the 
age  of  thirty-two,  and  has  held  prominent  positions  in  public  life 
ever  since.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  sent  to  investigate  the  Kan- 
Mis- Nebraska  imbroglio,  and  he  made  the  majority  report  on  that  sub- 
ject which  startled  the  country. 

He  was  the  republican  and  free  soil  candidate  for  the  speaker- 
ship in  1859,  and  was  defeated  by  only  three  votes;  but  he  was  made 
chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  committee,  and  thus  leader  of  the 
house.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected  United  States  senator,  and 
has  served  in  this  capacity  to  the  present  time,  four  years  of  cabinet 
service,  as  secretary  of  the  treasury  under  President  Hayes,  excepted. 

During  the  war  Senator  Sherman  was  one  of  the  ablest  supporters 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  war  and  civil  policy.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  formulation  of  the  reconstruction  policy,  though  not  an  extremist. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  second  Urant  administration  that  his  mental 
idiosyncrasy  signalized  him  above  other  men  in  connection  with  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments.  It  was  his  commanding  ability  and 
knowledge  which  prepared  the  way,  beat  down  opposition,  and  won 
converts;  his  the  authorship  of  the  bill;  his  the  generalship  of  the 
preliminary  battles  in  which  the  greenback  party  organized  to  defeat 
the  successful  enforcement  of  the  bill;  his  the  administration  of  the 
treasury  whicli  made  resumption  so  magnificent  a  success  in  1879. 
The  selection  of  Senator  Sherman  by  President  Hayes  for  the  treasury 
department  was  logical.  He  had  taken  the  van  in  the  financial  agi- 
tation which  stirred  the  politics  of  tlie  period,  and  his  influence  was 
great  in  effecting  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Hayes  in  1876.  As  financial 
secretary  he  made  a  monumental  record  in  carrying  into  execution  the 
important  financial  legislation  which  he  had  been  the  chief  factor  in 
passing  through  congress.  He  returned  to  the  senate  in  1881,  and 
held  his  seat  through  three  successive  re-elections.  He  was  three 
times  defeated  for  presidential  nomination,  at  the  republican  con- 
ventions of  1880,  1884,  and  1888,  at  the  last  mentioned  receiving 
^9  votes.  He  was  the  leader  of  his  party  in  the  senate  and  one  of 
its  recognized  and  authoritative  spokesmen.  Of  recent  years  he  has 
taken  no  very  considerable  share  in  the  routine  debates  of  the  upper 
house,  but  has  spoken  freely  and  strongly  on  financial  measures, 
and  attracted  universal  attention  as  an  op()onent  of  free-silver  coinage. 
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For  the  greater  part  of  tbe  time  since  his  return  to  the  senate  in  1881, 
he  had  ^en  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations. 

Gage,  Ltman  J.,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  was  bom  at  De 
Ruyter,  Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  June  28,  1836.  His  parents,  Eli 
A.  and  Mary  Judson  Gage,  had  descended  from  English  stock,  and 
were  also  born  in  New  Yorln  state.  When  he  was  ten  years  of  age 
his  parents  removed  to  Rome,  Oneida  county.  His  term  in  the 
Rome  Academy — four  years  only — practically  constituted  his  entire 
scholastic  education.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  became  office 
boy  and  general  utility  clerk  in  the  Oneida  Central  Bank,  a  po- 
sition which  he  held  for  two  years  at  a  salary  of  $100  a  year.  In 
1855  he  went  to  Chicago,  111.,  and  obtained  work  in  a  lumberyard 
and  planing-mill,  acting  at  times  as  bookkeeper,  but  more  frequently 
assisting  in  loading  and  unloading  lumber  and  teaming.  The  ex- 
treme business  depression  of  1858  compelled  his  employers  to  dispense 
with  his  services  as  bookkeeper.  Still  Mr.  Gage  was  not  above  work- 
ing for  six  weeks  as  night  watchman  of  his  employers*  property. 

It  was  while  engaged  in  that  humble  capacity  that  the  opportu- 
nity of  Mr.  Gage's  life  came  to  him  in  the  offer  of  a  place  as  book- 
keeper for  the  Merchants'  Savings,  Loan,  and  Trust  Company.  He 
began  at  a  salary  of  $500  a  year.  In  less  than  twelve  months  he 
was  made  paying  teller.  In  1860  he  became  assistant  cashier,  and  in 
1861  cashier.  Blr.  Gage  retained  his  connection  with  this  trust  com- 
pany until  1868,  when  he  accepted  a  position  as  cashier  of  the  First 
National  Bank.  Upon  tbe  reorganization  of  the  bank  in  1882  and  the 
increase  of  its  capital  stock  to  $8,000,000,  Mr.  Gage's  abilities  re- 
ceived further  recognition  in  his  appointment  as  vice-president.  He 
held  this  position  until  July  1,  1891,  when,  upon  the  retirement  of 
S.  M.  Nickerson,  he  became  president  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Gage  was  a  leader  in  the  fight  for  the  location  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Washington  commit- 
tee, one  of  the  three  who  pledged  $10,000,000  on  behalf  of  the  city,  and 
iirst  president  of  the  Exposition  Company.  He  was  president  of  the 
Bankers'  Section  of  the  World's  Congress,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  great 
success  in  the  administration  and  results  of  the  great  fair  with  which 
his  name  is  not  inseparably  connected. 

He  has  been  identified  with  many  other  enterprises  of  wide  in- 
fluence, a  few  of  the  more  prominent  positions  held  by  him  being 
these:  Member  of  the  clearing  house  committee  when  the  Chicago 
Clearing  House  Association  was  first  organized;  an  officer  of  the  Chi- 
cago Citizens'  League  u\x)n  its  organization  in  1885;  director  of  the 
Union  Stockyards  National  Bank  upon  its  organization  in  1869;  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  at 
its  founding  in  1885;  vice-president  of  the  Union  Club  in  1884;  treas- 
urer of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  1878  and  1879; 
treasurer  of  the  (Chicago  Art  Institute  for  many  years;  president  of 
the  American  Bankers'  Association  for  three  terms;  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  finance  for  the  republican  national  convention  of  1880; 
president  of  the  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago. 

AivOER,  Russell  AiiEXANDER,  secretary  of  war,  was  bom  in  the 
township  of  Lafayette,  Medina  county,  O.,  February  27,  1836.  A  full 
biographical  sketch  of  General  Alger  has  already  appeared  in  (Cur- 
rent History  (Vol.  1,  p.  342;  portrait  opp.  p.  292).  In  the  last 
three  national  conventions  of  the  republican  party,  General  Alger's 
name  was  frequently  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  presidential  nomi- 
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nation.     In  1888,  when  General  Harrison  was  nominated,  he  received 
143  votes  on  the  fifth  ballot. 

McEenna,  Joseph,  attorney-general,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  in  1843,  and  went  to  California  with  his  parents  in  1855.  He 
was  graduated  at  St.  Augustine  College,  Benicia.  Cal. ;  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  chosen  district  attorney  of 
Solano  county  in  1866,  and  served  two  successive  terms.  He  was  for 
two  sessions  a  member  of  the  California  legislature,  beginning  in 
1875;  and  was  twice  a  candidate  for  congress  before  he  achieved  elec- 
tion in  1885.  While  in  the  California  legislature  he  delivered  a 
notable  speech  on  the  bill  creating  the  state  board  of  railway  commis- 
sioners. He  remained  a  member  of  the  federal  house  of  representa- 
tives until  1892,  when  he  was  appointed  United  States  circuit  court 
judge  for  the  Ninth  or  Pacific  Slope  circuit,  by  President  Harrison. 
At  that  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  ways  and  means  committee  of 
the  house,  and  the  only  member  on  it  from  a  state  west  of  the  Rock- 
ies. He  was  associated  with  Mr.  McKinley  in  the  formulation  of  the 
Uriff  Uw  of  1890. 

Gary,  James  Albert,  postmaster-general,  was  born  in  Uncas- 
Tille,  Conn.,  October  22,  1833,  of  English  descent,  the  founder  of  the 
American  line  of  the  family  being  John  Gary,  great-grandfather  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  a  Lancashire  farmer,  who,  with  his  brother 
James,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1712.  James  A.  Gary  attended 
school  at  Rockhill  Institute,  Ellicott  City,  Md.,  and  was  graduated  at 
Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Penn.  In  1861  he  became  a  partner 
with  his  father  in  Baltimore  in  the  firm  of  James  S.  Gary  &  Son, 
which  owns  large  mills  at  Alberton,  Md.  In  1870  Mr.  Gary  succeeded 
his  father  as  head  of  the  firm.  He  owns  other  valuable  business 
properties  in  Baltimore  and  Howard  counties,  and  has  been  repeatedly 
called  upon  to  share  in  the  management  of  financial  and  other  busi- 
ness corporations  in  Baltimore.  He  was  president  for  several  years  of 
the  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  is  now  vice- 
president  of  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  and  vice-president  of  the 
Citizens'  National  Bank  of  Baltimore.  He  also  holds  directorships 
in  the  Savings  Bank  of  Baltimore,  the  Warehouse  Company,  the 
American  Insurance  Company,  the  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers' 
Insurance  Company,  and  the  Baltimore  Trust  and  G  uarantee  Company. 

An  ardent  Unionist  during  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Gary  has  been  a 
republican  ever  since.  He  was  defeated  for  election  to  congress  in 
1870,  and  was  also  unsuccessful  in  a  contest  for  the  governorship  in 
1879.  He  has  been  a  delegate  to  every  national  convention  of  his 
party  since  1872,  and  from  1880  to  1896  represented  Maryland  upon 
the  republican  national  committee. 

Long,  John  D.,  secretary  of  the  navy,  was  born  at  Buckfield, 
Oxford  county.  Me.,  October  27, 1838.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  his  native  place,  at  an  academy  in  Hebron,  a  neighboring  town,  and 
at  Harvard,  where  he  was  graduated  with  high  honors  in  1857.  He 
composed  the  class  ode  for  commencement  in  that  year.  For  two 
years  he  was  principal  of  an  academy  in  Westford,  Mass. ;  later  took 
a  course  of  law  lectures  at  Harvard  and  studied  law  in  Sidney  Bart- 
lett's  office  in  Boston.  Was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861;  went  back 
to  Maine  for  a  short  time;  but  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  lived 
until  1869,  when  he  removed  to  Hingham,  Mass.,  his  present  home. 
While  in  Maine  he  was  defeated  for  election  to  the  state  legislature. 
In  1871  he  joined  the  Greeley  movement,  and  ran  for  the  legislature 
in  Massachusetts  on  the  independent  ticket,  but  was  defeated.     In 
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1874  he  was  successful  as  a  republican.  He  was  frequently  called 
upon  to  occupy  tbe  speaker's  cbair,  and  acquired  an  experience  wbicb 
led  to  bis  beinc;  made  temporary  presidiug  officer  of  tbe  legislature 
in  1875.  In  1876  be  became  speaker,  and  was  reelected  in  1877  and 
1878.  In  1879  he  was  elected  governor,  defeating  tbe  late  General 
B.  F.  Butler.  He  was  twice  unanimously  renominated  and  re-elected. 
Subsequently  be  was  elected  to  tbe  48tb,  49tb,  and  50tb  congresses. 
Toward  tbe  end  of  bis  term  In  tbe  bouse  be  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  tbe  United  States  senate.  Wbile  in  conjB^ress  be  served 
on  tbe  committees  on  commerce  and  appropriations.  Tbougb  devoted 
to  tbe  practice  of  law,  wben  not  engaged  in  political  duties  be  bas  found 
time  to  devote  a  food  deal  of  leisure  to  literary  work.  He  is  tbe 
autbor  of  a  deligbtf  ul  translation  of  VirgiVs  ^tieid,  and  bas  published 
a  volume  of  poems,  mostly  in  tbe  direction  of  vers  de  aocietS. 

Bliss,  Cornelius  N.,  secretary  of  tbe  interior,  was  born  in  Fall 
River,  Mass. ,  sixty-tbree  years  ago,  and  bas  achieved  eminent  success 
as  a  man  of  business.  He  came  to  New  York  early  in  life,  and  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  dry-goods  trade,  becoming  finally  the  bead  of 
Bliss,  Fabyan  &  Co.  As  a  politician  be  has  been  a  most  pugnacious 
opponent  of  T.  C.  Piatt  and  tbe  republican  machine.  Mr.  Bliss  has 
frequently  been  a  delegate  to  county  and  state  conventions,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  committee  that  went  to  Chi- 
cago to  urge  the  nomination  of  President  Arthur  in  1884.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  leading  city  clubs,  art  associations,  and  scientific  so- 
cieties, and  in  all  respects  a  foremost  man  in  social  and  business  life. 
His  appointment  seems  to  indicate  that  the  president  holds  himself 
entirely  aloof  from  the  influence  of  tbe  New  York  state  political  ma- 
chine and  its  senatorial  representative. 

Wilson,  James,  secretary  of  agriculture,  w^as  born  in  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  August  16,  1835— the  only  foreign-bom  member  of  tbe 
cabinet, — and  came  to  tbe  United  States  in  1851.  He  received  an 
academic  education,  and  bas  nearly  all  his  life  been  a  practical  as 
well  as  scientific  farmer.  He  served  in  the  state  legislature  1867-73, 
being  twice  speaker,  and  represented  tbe  Fifth  Iowa  district  in  tbe 
43d,  44th,  and  48th  congresses.  In  tbe  national  legislature  be  was  a 
special  champion  of  agricultural  interests,  though  highly  res})ected 
as  a  scholar  of  encyclopedic  knowledge.  An  incident  which  made 
Mr.  Wilson  greatly  honored  was  his  magnanimity  in  surrendering  his 
claim  in  a  case  of  contested  election,  when  it  was  necessary  to  clear 
the  deck  to  push  through  the  bill  placing  the  dying  Grant  on  the  re- 
tired list  of  tbe  army.  After  bis  retirement  from  congress  be  served 
for  one  term  as  state  railroad  commissioner.  He  is  at  present  pro- 
fessor in  the  Ames  Agricultural  College,  at  Ames,  Iowa. 

A  New  Party. — Following  the  '^bolt"  of  the  silver 
republicans  from  tlie  St.  Louis  convention  last  year  (Vol. 
(),  pp.  259,  289),  and  the  subsequent  withdrawal  of  the  sil- 
ver senators  from  the  senate  republican  caucus  (Vol.  6,  p. 
852),  it  is  not  surprising  to  note  tliat  on  February  22,  1897, 
a  step  was  taken  by  silver  republicans  of  the  senate  and 
house,  looking  toward  a  formal  organization  into  a  new 
party  of  all  the  silver  republican  elements  in  the  country. 
A  manifesto  was  issued,  from  which  we  quote  as  follows: 


^- 
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'•  To  tlte  SUver  Republicans  of  the  United  States: 

»<  *  ♦  ♦  ^e  urge  apon  the  silver  repablicans  of  the  United 
States,  and  upon  all  citizens  of  whatever  previous  party  association 
who  are  willing  to  co-operate  with  us  in  political  action  until  the 
great  monetary  issue  is  settled  and  settled  right,  that  immediate  steps 
be  taken  to  perfect  organization  in  the  various  states  and  territories, 
to  the  end  that  thereafter  a  national  convention  may  be  held  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  authoritative  pronouncement  to  the  country  and 
effecting  a  national  organization.  As  soon  as  possible  each  of  the 
states  and  territories  should  designate  a  member  of  the  provisional 
national  committee  of  the  silver  repablican  party,  which  committee 
will  have  charge  of  the  calling  of  the  national  convention  and  of  all 
matters  preliminary  thereto.  Meantime,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
naming  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Towne  of  Minnesota  as  chairman  of  said 
provisional  national  committee,  whose  official  address  for  the  present 
will  be  the  city  of  Washington,  and  to  whom  all  communications 
should  be  sent. 

**The  provisional  national  committee  is  hereby  called  to  meet 
in  executive  session  at  the  city  of  Chicago,  at  a  place  to  be  seasonably 
announced  by  the  chairman,  on  Tuesday,  the  eighth  day  of  June, 
1897." 

The  signers  of  the  manifesto  are  Senators  Teller  (Colo.  J, 
Dubois  (Ida.),  Cannon  (Utah),  Pittigrew  (S.  D.),  Mantle 
(Mont.^,  and  Jones  (Nev.^,  and  Representatives  Towne 
(Minn.),  Hartman  (Mont.),  Shafrotn  (Colo.),  and  Allen 
(Utah). 
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The  first  three  months  of  1897  witnessed  unusual  ac- 
tivity in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government — the 
close  of  the  54th  congress,  the  assembling  of  the  senate  in 
special  session  to  confirm  nominations  by  the  incoming 
administration,  and  the  meeting  of  the  55th  congress  in 
extraordinary  session  on  March  15.  The  change  from  the 
old  to  the  new  congress  was  coincident  with  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President  McKinley  and  Vice-President  llobart, 
and  the  two  events  were  merged  into  each  other. 

The  special  meeting  of  the  senate  on  March  4  was  in 
response  to  a  call  by  the  retiring  president.  It  was  not  for 
the  purpose  of  legislation,  but  in  order  to  organize  with 
the  new  presiding  officer,  Mr.  Hobart,  to  admit  new  sena- 
tors, and  to  act  upon  President  McKinley^s  nominations 
for  the  cabinet  and  other  places.  The  opening  meeting 
was  notable  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  incoming  presi- 
dent, Mr.  McKinley,  accompanied  by  the  outgoing  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Cleveland,  this  being  a  formality  preceding  the 
inauguration  ceremony.  Vice-President  Hobart  took  the 
oath  of  office,  and  assumed  the  chair  of  the  senate  vacated 
by  Mr.  Stevenson;  whereupon  the  newly  appointed  sena- 
tore,  many  of  them  new  men  to  the  senate,  were  sworn  in 
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for  terms  of  six  years.  The  sjwcml  session  of  the  aeuate 
lasted  only  a  few  davB,  ending  March  10,  the  cabinet  nomi- 
nations being  confirmed  (see  article  on  "United  States 
Politics,"  p.  104). 

End  of  the  Sttli  Congress.— From  January  1  to 
March  4,  when  the  54th  congress  expired,  a  number  of 
important  bills  had  boon  jHisBed  by  both  houses,  most  of 
them  receiving  the 
president's  signature 
and  becoming  law. 

Th  e  Imiii  U/raiwii 
Ji ill.— The  mejisnre 
which  was  of  tho 
greatest  general  im- 
portance, however, 
that  relating  to  the 
restriction  of  immi- 
gration, was  vetoed  by 
the  president.  The 
feiitiiros  of  this  bill 
were  given  in  tho  pre- 
ceding number  of 

ClKKENT     lilSTOIlY 

{Vol.  G,  p.  853).     As 

the  bill  finally  passed 

tlie  senate  it  embraced 

restrictions    against 

illiterate  immigrants, 

and  also  the  provisions 

known  as  the  Corliss 

amendment,   directed 

against  transient  im- 

HOH,  JOHN  B  roja-ias  or  airnioAN,  niigratioH   across  the 

REi'i'HLioH  REPBiuEMTiTnE.  Cauadian  border. 

Jl  addH  to  ibe  claasps  of  excluded  aliens  alt  persons  over  siite^m 

Iearfi  of  age  who  cannot  read  tLe  EngliHli  language  or  some  other 
angua^e,  except  that  admissible  immigrants  may  bring  with  tbeiu 
or  send  for  illiterate  parents  or  grandparents  over  fifty  years  of  age, 
wives,  and  minor  children.  It  also  probibiLs  from  fin  ploy  men  t  on 
public  works  aliens  who  come  regularly  ni  habitually  into  tb«  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  any  iiiechanlcal  trade  or  man- 
ual labor,  and  who  have  not  made  declaration  of  intention  ia  become 
American  citizens.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  however,  may  per- 
mit llie  entrance  of  aliens  fur  Ibe  purpose  of  teoi^bing  new  arte  or  in 
diistriee.  And  the  act  is  not  to  apply  to  persons  coming  here  from 
Cuba  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  disorders  there. 

On  March  2,  President  Cleveland  vetoed  the  bill.     Hia 
message  reads  in  part  as  follows: 
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"  A  radical  departure  from  our  natioDal  policy  reUtinK  to  imml- 
gr«tioD  is  here  presented.  Heretofore  we  have  weloonied  all  who 
came  to  us  from  other  lands,  eicept  thoee  whose  moral  or  physical 
condition  or  history  threatened  danger  to  oiir  national  welfare  and 
safety.  _  Helying  upon  the  iealous  watnhfulnesB  of  our  people  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  our  political  nod  social  fabric,  we  have  encouraged 
those  coming  from  foreign  countries  to  cast  their  lot  with  UB  and  Join 
in  the  development  of  our  vawt  domain,  securing  in  return  a  share  in 
the  bleaaings  of  American  oitizenahip.     •    *    • 

"  In  my  opinion  it  is 
infinitely  more  safe  to 
admit  a  hundred  thousand 
immigrants  who,  though 
unable  to,  read  or  write, 
Neek  among  uaoDly  a  home 
and  opportunity  to  work, 
than  to  admit  one  of  thoae 
unruly  agiialois  and  ene- 
mies of  governmental  con- 
trol who  can  not  only  read 
and  write  but  delight  in 
arousing  by  inHanimatory 
speech  the  illiterate  and 
peacefully  inclined  lo  dis- 


iatmrers.  They  are  rather 
the  victims  of  the  educated 
agitator.  The  ability  to 
read  and  write  as  required 
iathishitl,  inandofitxelf, 
affords,  in  my  opinion,  a 
misleadinE  test  of  con- 
tented induHlry.  and  sup- 
plies unsatisfactory  evi- 
dence of  dp-sirable  citizen- 
ship or  a  proper  appreLen- 
xJoD  of  the  benefits  of  our 


■'The   prohibition 
against  the  employment  of  alien 
Lnited  States  is  in  tine  with  othei 

is  quite  a  diJTcrent  thing,  however,  to  declare  it  a  crime  for  an  alien 
to  come  regularly  and  habitually  into  the  1,'nited  Stales  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining-  work  from  private  parties,  if  such  alien  returns 
from  time  to  time  to  a  foreign  country,  and  to  constitute  any  em- 
ployment of  such  alien  a  criminal  offense. 

"When  we  consider  these  provisions  of  the  bill  in  connection 
with  our  long  northern  frontier  and  the  boundaries  of  several  of  our 
stales  and  territories,  often  but  an  imaginary  line  separating  them 
from  the  British  dominions,  and  recall  the  friendly  intprrourse  be- 
tween the  people  who  are  neighbors  on  either  side,  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  affecting  them  must  be  regarded  as  illiberal,  narrow,  and  un- 
American. 

"  The  residents  of  these  Btate»  and  territories  have  separate  and 
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especial  interests  which  in  many  cases  make  an  interchange  of  labor 
between  their  people  and  their  alien  neighbors  most  important,  fre- 
quently with  the  advantage  largely  in  favor  of  our  citizens.  This 
suggests  the  inexpediency  of  federal  interference  with  these  condi- 
tions when  not  necessary  to  the  correction  of  a  substantial  evil  affect- 
ing the  general  welfare.  Such  unfriendly  legislation  as  is  proposed 
could  hardly  fail  to  provoke  retaliatory  measures  to  the  injury  of 
many  of  our  citizens  who  now  find  employment  on  adjoining  foreign 
soU.    ♦    ♦    ♦" 

The  house,  on  March  3,  repassed  the  bill  over  the 
president's  veto  by  a  vote  of  193  to  37.  Action  upon  the 
measure  in  the  senate,  however,  failed  for  lack  of  time  in 
the  single  day  that  remained  to  the  session. 

For  an  account  of  further  attempts  at  legislation  af- 
fecting immigration,  see  below  under  the  heading  *'  Ex- 
tra Session,  55th  Congress.'* 

Congrciisiotial  Appropriations. — The  appropriations  of 
the  54th  congress  aggregated  $1,043,437,018.53  as  the 
bills  were  passed.  This  amount  was  considerably  reduced, 
however,  by  the  failure  of  three  of  the  bills  to  receive  the 
president's  signature  prior  to  March  4 — namely,  the  Agri- 
cultural, the  Indian,  and  the  Sundry  Civil  bills.  A 
fourth  appropriation  bill,  covering  deficiencies,  failed  by 
not  being  sent  to  the  president.  The  amounts  of  the  sev- 
eral appropriation  bills  for  the  second  session  of  the  54th 
congress  were  as  follows: 

OONGRBSSIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS,  54th  CONGRESS,  9d  SESSION. 

AKrIcultare $8,188,908.00 

Army 28,189,344.30 

Diplomatic  and  consular 1,695,806.78 

District  of  Columbia e,187,59l.06 

Portiflcatlon 9,517.141.00 

Indian 7,070.830.89 

Legislative,  etc 21,090,786.90 

MiPitary  Academy 479.6?2.8S 

Navy 88,128,284.80 

Pension 141.268,889.00 

Postofflce 95,665.888.75 

Sundry  civil 58,080,061.58 

Total $896,640,852.86 

Urjcent  deficiency.  Navy,  etc  \       ofu  »»  <?r 

Deficiency,  1897  and  prior  years \      w»'«»-'o 

Total $897,585,888.14 

Miscellaneous $500,000.00 

Total,  refcular  annual  appropriations $.306,025,288.14 

Permanent  annual  appropriations 120.078,880.00 

Grand  total,  re^lar  and  permanent  annual  appropriations.  ..$518,103,458.14 

The  foregoing  covers  the  second  session  and  gives  the 
amounts  allowed  for  the  fiscal  year  1897-8.  The  appro- 
priations are  usnally  estimated  for  an  entire  congress  (first 
and  second  sessions);  and  these  for  the  54th  congress  are 
shown  in  the  following  table,  figures  for  the  53d,  52d,  and 
dlst  congresses  being  given  for  comparison: 


r 
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CJONGKESSIONAL  appropriations,  51ST  TO  54TH  CONGRESS. 


Tmjs. 


Agriculture 

Army 

Diirfomatlc  and 
Consular 

Bint,  of  Colom- 
bia  

Fortification 

Indian 

Leirislatire,  etc 

Military  Acad... 

Navy 

Pensions,  includ- 
inic  deficiencies 

Postoffice 

River  and  Har- 
bor  

Sundry  Civil 

Deficiencies  (ex- 
cept pensions).. 

Misceuaneous. . . 

Permanent 

Total  appropri- 
ations  


5l8t 

Congress. 


$4,837,258.50 
48,8»),000.9» 

8,367,740.00 

11,360.660.83 
8,007,788.00 
88,648,800.88 
48,058,427.50 
887.380.75 
65,077,600.81 

288.329,751.69 
150,168,ft31.60 

25,136,295.00 
69,488,894.11 

22,659.600.23 

26,500,486.87 

258,810,939.70 


62d 
Congress. 


$6,556,496.50 
48,534,139.60 

8,161,490.00 

10,781,107.18 
4,944,881.00 
15,518,288.22 
43,765,985.78 
861,473.45 
45,&I7,446.88 

885.092,756.85 
1G4,83^590.95 

21,154,218.00 
69,381,888.08 

16,858,221.01 

8,729,422.00 

287,382,158.92 


5Sd 
Congress. 


$1,085,680,100.94  $1,027,104,547.62 


$6,527,373,06 
46.845,402.77 

8,138,877.62 

11,291,121.82 
4,381,561.50 
]9.4JS,816.40 
43,197,301.87 
870,796.74 
54,748,3?2.03 

292,968,140.00 
176,788,597.41 

11,643,180.00 
80,821,985.95 

21,636,31888 

875,628.92 

214,148,686.82 


54th 
Congress. 


$089,289,205.60 


$6,488,484.00 
46,407,747.08 

8,887,867.62 

12,087,910.54 
16,895,029.00 
15,060,717.68 
43,210,091.61 
929,008.44 
68,600,896.24 

283,602.460.00 
188,286,002.97 

12,650,560.00 
86,126,761.77 

26,715,162.67 

016,010.06 

1^,132,.S80.00 


$1,043,437,018.58 


The  failure  of  four  of  the  bills  caused  no  inconvenience 
to  the  public  service,  as  the  convening  of  the  55th  con- 
gress permitted  the  bills  to  be  reintroduced  in  their  orig- 
inal form. 

The  Naval  appropriation  bill  contained  no  provision 
for  new  battleships  or  cruisers.  The  main  item  of  the 
bill  was  that  limiting  the  cost  of  armor-plate  for  battle- 
ships to  15300  per  ton.  The  Sundry  Civil  appropriation 
bill  contained  $17,529,035  for  contracts  on  rivers  and 
harbors;  and  this  in  effect  took  the  place  of  a  river  and 
harbor  bill. 

Mofietary  Conference  BilL — Among  the  most  im- 
portant bills  to  become  laws  by  passing  both  houses  and 
receiving  the  president's  signature,  was  that 

*'To  provide  for  the  representation  of  the  United  States  by  com- 
missioners at  any  international  monetary  conference  hereafter  to  be 
called,  and  to  enable  the  president  to  otherwise  promote  an  interna- 
tional agreement." 

The  debate  on  the  bill  led  to  much  animated  discussion 
in  the  senate  and  house.  It  was  introduced  originally  by 
Senator  Wolcott  of  Colorado,  by  direction  of  the  senate  re- 
publican caucus.  Mr.  Wolcott  then  left  for  Europe  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  international  bimetallism  (Vol.  6,  p.  849); 
and  in  his  absence  Senator  Chandler  (N.  H.),  took  charge 
of  the  measure.  He  urged  it  in  part  as  a  fulfilment  of 
republican  platform  promises,  and  also  as  a  practical 
measure  of  restoring  silver  to  use  as  a  coin  metal.  The 
silver  elements  of  the  senate,  although  in  a  majority,  de- 
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cided  not  to  oppose  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  its  advo- 
cates should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  test  their  plan  for 
securing  bimetallism.  The  bill  was  accordingly  passed  . 
January  29,  with  only  nominal  opposition  in  the  senate; 
and,  after  some  delays,  it  also,  February  26,  passed  the 
house.  The  vote  in  the  senate  stood  45  yeas  to  4  nays,  the 
latter  being  Messrs.   Allen   (Neb.),   Pettigrew   (^8.    D.), 

Boach  (N.  D.),  and 
Vilas  (Wis.).  The 
vote  in  tne  house  stood 
279  yeas  to  4  nays,  all 
of  the  latter  being  re- 
publicans— Messrs. 
Henry  (Conn.),  John- 
son (Ind. ),  Knox 
(Mass.),  and  Quigg 
(N.  Y.).  The  silver 
democrats  and  the 
populists  believe  that 
no  agreement  will  re- 
sult from  an  interna- 
tional conference,  and 
that  the  failure  of  any 
definite  outcome  from 
such  a  gathering  will 
strengthen  the  silver 
canse.  The  substan- 
tial features  of  the 
measure,  as  it  became 
a  law,  provide: 

**  That  whenever  after 
March  4.  1897,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States 
shall  determine  that  the 
United  States  should  be  represented  at  any  international  conference 
called  by  the  United  States  or  any  other  country  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing by  international  agreement  a  fixity  of  relative  value  between  gold 
and  silver  as  money  by  means  of  a  common  ratio  between  these  metals, 
with  free  mintage  at  such  ratio,  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint 
five  or  more  commissioners  to  such  international  conference;  and  for 
compensation  of  said  commissioners,  and  for  all  reasonable  expenses 
connected  therewith,  to  be  approved  by  the  secretary  of  state,  includ- 
ing the  proportion  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  of  the  joint  ex- 
penses of  any  such  conference,  the  sum  of  $100,000,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated. 

"Section  2.  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
authorized,  in  the  name  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to 
call,  in  his  discretion,  such  international  conference,  to  assemble  at 
such  point  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  And  he  is  further  authorized,  if 
in  his  judgment  the  purpose  specified  in  the  first  section  hereof  can 
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thus  be  better  attained,  to  appoint  one  or  more  special  commissioners 
or  envoys  to  snob  of  tbe  nations  of  Europe  as  be  may  designate,  to 
seek  by  diplomatic  negotiations  an  international  agreement  for  tbe 
purpose  specified  in  the  first  section  bereof.  And  in  case  of  siicb 
appointment  so  mucb  of  tbe  appropriation  berein  made  as  sball  be 
necessary  sball  be  available  for  tbe  proper  expenses  and  compensation 
of  sacb  commissioners  or  envoys." 

See  article  on  "  Currency  Reform  "  (p.  72). 

The  Nicaragua  Canal. — The  Nicaragua  Canal  bill  in 
the  senate  suffereil  a  serious  reverse  during  the  latter  days 
of  the  last  session.  It  was  urged  by  Senator  Morgan 
(Ala.^,  and  was  debated  at  great  length.  Tlie  measure, 
it  will  be  remembered  (Vol.  6,  p.  363),  proposed  an  issue 
of  1100,000,000  of  canal  bonds,  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  government,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the 
isthmian  waterway.  An  unexpected  development  occurred 
during  the  debate,  which  seriously  prejudiced  the  success 
of  the  measure.  Mr.  Sherman  of  Ohio,  who  was  about  to 
become  secretary  of  state,  on  January  22  presented  a  let- 
ter which  had  been  transmitted  to  him  by  Secretary  Olney, 
written  by  Seflor  Rodriguez,  the  diplomatic  representative 
of  Nicaragua  and  other  republics  constituting  the  Greater 
Republic  of  Central  America.  The  letter  protested  against 
the  canal  bill,  saying  that  it  violated  the  agreements  between 
the  United  States  and  Nicaragua.  In  view  of  this  letter, 
Mr.  Sherman  announced  his  opposition  to  the  canal  bill, 
and  his  purpose  after  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  state 
department  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua  for  the 
construction  of  an  isthmian  canal  under  the  control  of  the 
United  States  government.  The  effect  of  Mr.  Sherman's 
position  and  the  Rodriguez  letter  was  fatal  to  the  bill;  and, 
aft^r  strenuous  efforts  to  hold  it  before  tlie  senate,  Mr. 
Morgan,  on  February  10,  reluctantly  withdrew  the  meas- 
ure, but  announced  at  the  same  time  his  intention  to  re- 
introduce it  at  the  coming  extraordinary  session  of  the 
55th  congress. 

The  main  objections  to  the  bill,  as  embodied  in  the  let- 
ter from  Seflor  Rodriguez,  are  in  substance  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  canal  company  has  no  rights  in  Nicaragua  except 
sach  as  are  derived  from  a  contract  with  the  government  of  tliat 
oonntry  dated  April  24.  1887,  which  has  already  expired; 

2.  That  the  contract  provided  that  the  control  of  the  canal  should 
not  be  transferred  to  any  government,  whereas  the  pending  bill  pro- 
vides for  its  transfer  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  without 
the  consent  of  or  any  consultation  with  Nicaragua; 

3.  That  the  contract  requires  the  delivery  to  Nicaragua  of  6  per 
cent  of  all  the  securities  issued  or  to  be  issued  for  the  construction  of 
the  canal,  which  provision  was  wholly  ignored  in  the  pending  bill. 

The  contract,  Sener  Rodriguez  says,  was  forfeited  both  by  failure 
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to  make  the  final  surveys  for  the  location  of  the  line  of  the  canal  in 
the  manner  provided  therein,  and  by  failure  to  complete  a  specified 
amount  of  work  within  a  certain  time.  In  regard  to  the  final  surveys 
and  location  of  the  line,  he  says  that,  whereas  the  contraet  provided 
that  two  of  the  engineers  should  be  appointed  by  the  government 
of  Nicaragua,  the  pending  bill  provides  that  they  shall  all  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  of  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  the 
pending  bill  ignores  Nicaragua  completely,  and  disposes  of  her  land, 
her  franchises,  and  her  money  as  though  she  were  one  of  our  terri- 
tories lilEe  Arizona  or  Oklahoma. 

Limiting  Capital  Punishment. — The  bill  reducing  the 
cases  iu  which  the  penalty  of  death  may  be  inflicted,  which 
attracted  much  interest^  was  passed  by  both  houses  and 
became  a  law. 

It  does  away  with  the  death  penalty  in  all  cases  except  murder, 
rape,  and  treason;  and  in  case  of  murder  or  rape  the  jury  is  author- 
ized to  qualify  a  verdict  by  adding  "  without  capital  punishment." 

In  the  report  on  the  bill,  its  purpose  is  explained  as 
follows: 

"  The  offenses  to  which  the  death  penalty  was  affixed  during  the 
colonial  times  were  adopted  from  the  English  code  and  re-enacted  in 
the  federal  statutes  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  Few 
changes  have  been  made  during  the  last  century.  At  this  time  there 
are  sixty  offenses  for  which  federal  laws  prescribe  the  death  penalty, 
positively  or  conditionally,  as  a  military  or  naval  court-martial  may, 
in  its  discretion,  direct.  There  have  been  no  executions  for  many  uf 
these  offenses  for  a  long  term  of  years.  Their  existence  in  the 
statutes  gives  a  sanguinary  character  to  our  laws  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  people  and  of  the  age. 

"  Your  committee  recognize  the  strength  of  the  arguments  pre- 
sented by  the  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty,  sup- 
ported as  they  are  by  statistics  and  the  satisfactory  experience  of 
states  and  countries  in  which  partial  or  tc>tal  abolition  has  been  tried; 
and  several  members  of  your  committee  are  fully  prepared  to  recom- 
mend the  total  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death.  But  others 
believe  this  penalty  to  be  a  great  deterrent,  and  that  the  people  are 
not,  at  this  time,  ready  for  total  abolition;  therefore  your  committee 
unanimously  recommend  that  for  the  crimes  specified  in  this  bill  the 
punishment  of  death  be  retained,  with  the  limitations  provided  herein, 
and  that  for  all  other  crimes  for  which  this  penalty  is  prescribed 
under  existing  laws  this  punishment  be  totally  abolished." 

Impure  Tea  Bill, — The  act  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  impure  and  unwholesome  teas  passed  both  houses  and 
became  a  law. 

It  provides  that  after  May  1,  1897,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  im- 
port into  the  United  States  any  merchandise  as  tea  which  is  inferior 
in  purity,  quality,  and  fitness  for  consumption  to  tlie  standards  pro- 
vided; and  the  importation  of  all  such  merchandise  is  prohibited. 

For  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  standards,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  is  directed  to  appoint  a  board  of  seven  tea  experts.  The 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  said  board, 
shall  fix  uniform  standards  of  purity,  quality,  and  fitness  for  con- 
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BuaptloD  of  »U  kinds  of  leas  import«d  into  the  United  SUtm,  ud 
shall  deposit  in  the  custom- ho  uses  of  the  porta  of  New  York,  Chicago, 
San  FrauciEco.  and  such  other  ports  as  he  may  determine,  daplicate 
samples  of  sach  standards.  All  teas,  or  merchandiHi  described  as  tea, 
of  inferior  purity,  quality,  and  Gtnese  for  consumption  to  such  stan- 
darda,  shall  be  deemed  within  tbe  prohibition  of  the  act. 

Prohibiting  Alien  (hvnerahip  of  Land. — The  law  of 
1887  restricting  the  ownership  of  land  in  the  territories  to 
American  citizens, 
was  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  followE: 

"That  no  alien  or 
person  who  is  not  a  citizen 


[States  in  tbe  manner  pro- 
vided by  law,  flball  acquire 
title  to  or  own  an;  land  in 
any  of  the  lerritoriea  of 
tbe  United  Sutea  except 
as  hereinafter  provided: 
Providtd.  That  the  pro- 
hibition of  this  section 

which  the  right  to  hold  or 
dispose  of  lands  in  the 
United  SUtes  ia  secured  by 
existing  treaties  to  cilizens 
or  subjects  of  foreign 
CDuntriee,  which  rights, 
so  far  as  they  may  exist 
by  force  of  any  such 
treaty,  shall  continue  to 
eiist  so  long  as  such  trea- 
ties  are  in  force,  and  no 
longer."  ■""■  '■  ■■  n>eKH«Li.  or  aiamuRi, 

The  act  further   pro-  »B"oc(iiTic  united  BTiTBs  bbbatoh. 

vtdea  that  the  restrictions  shall  not  apply  to  lands  acquired  by  aliens 
prior  vo  tbe  date  of  the  original  act.  It  provides  alto  that  tbe  act 
sbail  not  prevent  aliens  from  acquiring  lands  by  inheritance  or  in 
tbe  ordinary  course  of  justice  in  tbe  collection  of  debts,  nor  from  ac- 
quiring liens  or  real  estate,  nor  from  lending  money  and  securing  the 
same  upon  real  eslate:  Protided,  hoicevtr,  That  all  lands  so  acquireci 
shall  be  sold  within  ten  years  fttier  title  sball  be  perfected  in  him 
ander  said  sale  or  tbe  same  sball  escheat  to  the  United  States- 

The  act  also  provides  the  legal  melboda  of  prosecuting  aliens  and 
secaring  escheats  to  the  government. 

Lovd  Postal  Bill.— Among  the  important  bills  which 
pasaed  one  honse  but  failed  to  pass  the  other  waa  that 
Known  as  the  Loud  postal  bill,  ncvising  the  postage  rates 
on  second-claea  matter.  It  was  passed  by  the  house  of 
representatives,  January  G,  by  a  vote  of  li4  to  105. 
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The  additioii  lo  Ibe  reveoue  accruing  from  the  proposed  changes 
nould.  It  was  eHtimateJ,  mako  llie  posloffice  departmeDt  self-BOS- 
taining.  The  chief  Bourea  of  tlie  perennial  deficiency  ill  thia  de- 
partmeot,  as  Htaled  in  the  annual  report  of  Poatuaster-Oenetal 
Wilson,  is  "  the  transmission,  at  second  claas  rates,  of  a  large  and 
rapidly  increasing  volume  of  matter  never  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  law,  which  gives  the  nominal  rate  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  sncb 
matter,  and  aasuredlj  outside  the  policy  of  the  law  as  to  newspapers 
and  periodicals." 

The  low  second  class 
rate  was  established  by 
congress  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  the  diffu- 
sion of  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  For  the  same 
reason  newspapers  are  car- 
ried free  to  those  sub-  ' 
scribers  who  live  in  the 
county  in  which  they  are 
printed.  In  1896  the  post- 
office  department  carried 
349.000,000  pounds  of 
second-class  matter,  of 
which  .12,000,000  pounds 

matter.  The  second-class 
matter  constitutes  two- 
tUirds  of  all  the  mail 
matter  carried  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  cost  of  the 
carriage  was  8  cents  a 
pound— a  total  of  |37,- 
820,000.  The  government 
received  ^  mills  a  pound, 
or  $2,906,403— a  loss  of 
nearly  t;35,000,000. 

The    annual   increase 
in  the  weight  of  second- 
class  matter    carried   Is 
enormous.      Last   year   it 
KipuBLK-AN  BBniEsKKTATivK.  amounted  lo  37,000,000 

pounds;  in  1895  It  wat  I3.(XKI.U00  (munds.  A  large  part  of  this  increase 
is  due  to  the  use  of  the  mails  for  purposes  not  within  tlie  contemplation 
of  thelaw.  such  as  the  transmission  o[  sample  copies  of  books  and  peri- 
odicals, whole  editions  of  paper-covered  books,  books  and  periodicals 
issued  solely  for  advertising  purposes.  The  cost  to  the  ^vernment  by 
the  abuse  of  the  serond-rlass  rate  amounts  to  at  least  the  postal  de- 
ficiency of  last  vear— which  was  $8,127,088— and  probably  amounts  lo 
more  than  |10,'000,000. 

The  miiin  object  of  the  bill  was  to  remedy  this  defi- 
ciency, and  pave  the  way  for  a  general  eatablishmetit  of  a 
one  cent  letter  rate.  It  was  most  vigorously  opposed  by 
friends  of  the  printing,  publishing,  and  advertising  in- 
tareBts;  aud  amendments  offered  in  the  senate  also  called 
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forth  vehement  opposition   from  news  agents  and  pub- 
lishers of  Sunday  newspapers. 

Miscellaneous. — A  bill  which  became  law  prohibits  the 
carrying  from  one  state  or  territory  to  another  state  or 
territory 

"  Any  obscene,  lewd,  or  lascivions  book,  pamphlet,  picture,  paper, 
letter,  writing,  print,  or  other  matter  of  indecent  character,  or  any 
article  or  thing  designed  or  intended  for  the  prevention  of  conception 
or  procuring  of  abortion,  or  any  written  or  printed  card,  letter,  cir- 
cular, book,  pamphlet,  advertisement,  or  notice  of  any  kind  giving 
information,  directly  or  indirectly,  where,  how,  or  of  whom,  or  by 
what  means  any  of  the  hereinbefore  mentioned  articles,  matters,  or 
things  may  be  obtained  or  made." 

An  offense  against  the  law  is  made  punishable  by  fine 
or  imprisonment. 

The  laws  prohibiting  sale  of  intoxicants  to  Indians 
were  extended  so  as  to  include 

"Any  malt,  spirituous,  or  vinous  liquor,  including  beer,  ale,  and 
wine,  or  any  ardent  or  other  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind  whatso- 
ever, or  any  essence,  extract,  bitters,  preparation,  compound,  compo- 
sition, or  any  article  whatsoever,  under  any  name,  label,  or  brand, 
which  produces  intoxication." 

Other  measures  of  a  general  nature  which  became  laws 
are  as  follows: 

An  act  authorizing  the  secretary  of  war  to  issue  Springfield  rifles 
to  each  state  and  territory  for  the  national  guards  thereof,  in  exchange 
for  other  rifles  now  held. 

An  act  to  allow  the  bottling  of  distilled  spirits  in  bond. 

An  act  to  prevent  trespassing  upon  and  providing  for  the  protec- 
tion of  national  military  parks. 

An  act  to  provide  for  appointment  by  brevet  of  active  or  retired 
officers  of  the  United  States  army. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  entry  and  patenting  of  lands  containing 
petroleum  and  other  mineral  oils  under  the  placer -mining  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

An  act  to  authorize  officers  who  served  during  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion in  the  regular  army  to  bear  the  title  and,  on  occasions  of  cere- 
mony, wear  the  uniform  of  their  highest  rank. 

An  act  declaring  the  Potomac  Flats  a  public  park,  under  the 
name  of  the  Potomac  Park. 

An  act  to  prevent  the  purcha.sing  of  or  speculating  in  claims 
against  the  federal  government  by  United  States  officers. 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of 
the  Deaf. 

Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to  transport 
contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  poor  of  India. 

An  act  to  prevent  forest  fires  on  the  public  domain. 

An  act  to  amend  the  postal  laws,  providing  limited  indemnity  for 
loss  of  registered  mail  matter. 

An  act  requiring  vessels  propelled  by  gas.  fluid,  naphtha,  or  elec- 
tric motors,  to  comply  with  United  States  regulations  as  to  inspeetion, 
lights,  signals,  etc. 
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An  act  to  amend  the  navigmtion  Imws  so  as  to  proride  ample  lodg- 
ing room  for  seamen,  and  as  to  signal^  etc 

An  act  amending  the  1a ws  ua  to  patents  on  wbidi  forrign  ap- 
plication has  been  previoasly  made. 

An  act  providing  penalties  for  unauthorized  use  of  the  word 
'•  copyright." 

in  enacting  the  law  above  mentioned  "  providing  limited  indem- 
nity for  loHS  of  registered  mail  matter.*'  the  L  nited  States  has  followed 
the  example  of  twenty -seven  other  civilized  countries.  The  law  stipu- 
lates that  the  nender  or  owner  of  first-^lass  registered  matter  sludl 
\m  indemnified  for  losses  thereof  in  the  mails,  the  indemnity  to  be 
]mid  out  of  the  postal  revenues,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  $10  for  any  one 
registered  piece,  or  the  actual  value  thereof  when  that  is  1«g8  than  $10. 

The  employes  of  the  postoffice  department  handled  during  the 
last  fiHcal  year,  approximately  14,428,081  pieces  of  registered  mail, 
with  the  loss  of  only  one  piece  in  every  21,305  handled.  There  were 
5,280  complaints  received.  Of  this  number  2,513  alleged  the  rifling 
or  aljstraction  of  the  contentM  of  the  letters  or  packages,  and  2.302 
announced  the  entire  loss  of  the  letter  or  package  and  contents.  Only 
nineteen  complaints  of  carelessness  by  postal  employes  were  received. 
Tlje  ti)tal  number  of  actual  losses  was  435  less  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  a  decrease  of  over  24  per  cent. 

All  hope  of  a  legislative  adjustment,  by  tbe  54th  con> 
^esH,  of  the  long-standing  question  of  the  debts  of  the 
Paci^c  railroads,  was  abandoned  on  January  11,  when  the 
bill  proposing  to  fund  the  debts  to  the  government  at  two 
per  cent  per  annum  for  a  period  of  eighty -six  years  was  re- 
fused pa8.sjige  to  a  third  reading  by  the  decisive  vote  of  168 
to  102.  Foreclosure  procedures  are  under  consideration 
by  the  government  as  a  means  of  securing  the  value  of  its 
mortgage,  which  is  a  second  lien  upon  the  property  of  the 
roads:  there  is  a  first  lien,  not  held  by  the  government,  of 
over  $00,000,000.  The  foreclosure  method  of  settlement, 
however,  meets  with  much  opj^osition;  and  legislation  has 
been  introduced  in  the  55th  congress,  lookiug  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  (see  below),  with  power  to 
BcttJe  the  whole  problem. 

Extra  8e8Hion^  65th  Congress.— In  accordance  with 
a  call  issued  March  6.  by  President  McKinley — the  new 
|)residenV8  first  official  proclamation — the  55th  congress 
met  in  extra  session  on  March  15  '*to  receive  such  com- 
munications as  might  be  made  by  the  executive.^' 

Hon.  T.  B.  Reed  of  Maine  was  again  chosen  speaker  of 
the  house.  Representative  Bailey  of  Texas  receiving  the 
complimentary  vote  of  democratic  members,  and  Repre- 
sentative Bell  of  Colorado  that  of  the  populists.  Mr.  Reed 
appointed  only  three  committees,  those  on  mileage,  rules, 
and  ways  and  means.  The  first  day  of  the  session  was  de- 
voted to  the  reading  of  the  president's  message,  which  was 
devoted   entirely  to  the   tariff   (p.  ?(>),  after  which  the 
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legislative  work  of  the  session  was  begnn.  From  the  out- 
set, the  desire  of  Speaker  Reed  aud  others  in  authority 
was  to  cooflne  the  work  of  the  extra  session  to  the  tarifT 
bill,  and  to  such  other  emergency  meaBiires  as  the  appro- 
priation bills  which  had  failed  at  the  preceding  seesion. 

The  Tariff  Bill. — The  work  of  congress  in  the  way  of 
tariff  revision  has  already  been  fully  reviewed  in  this  num- 
ber among  the  "Lead- 
ing Topics  of  the 
Quarter,  in  an  article 
entitled  "The  Tariff 
Question  "  (p.  76). 

The  Pooling  Bill. 
— A  large  number  of 
bills  and  resolutions 
were  presented  to  the 
new  congress,  which 
were  in  the  main  mere 
reprints  of  bills  that 
had  expired  with  the 
dose  of  the  previous 
congress;  but  several 
new  mensures  of  wide 
general  interest  were 
introduced. 


duced  by  Senator  For- 
aker  (0.),  March  30. 
It  was  designed  pri- 
marily to  overcome  the 
effect  of  a  decision  by 

the  United  States  su-        umoT^Ic'un!™*!)...-  n»„.>u„. 
preme  court  handed 

down  on  March  22,  holding  that  pooling  contracts  between 
railways  were  unlawful  under  the  anti-trust  law  (See 
article  in  this  number  on  "  Important  Legal  Decisions"). 

Tlie  bill  iotrodncad  by  Mr.  Foraker  expressly  legalizes  conlrnctM 
between  railroadu  for  tbo  division  of  tbeir  traffic  or  their  earalrg». 
tbe  claaaes  on  tbls  point  reading  as  follows: 

"  That  under  tbe  following  conditions  it  sball  be  lawful  for  sucb 
comnion  carriers  to  enter  into  such  contracts,  agreements,  or  arrange- 
niente,  enforceable  between  tbe  parlieH  tberelo,  thai  is  to  say:  Every 
sach  conlt«ct.  agreement,  or  arrangement  (hereinafter  termed  con- 
tract) shall  be  in  writing,  and  filed  with  the  commission  created  by  this 
ari.  and  shall  become  lawful  and  enforceable  between  the  parties 
thereto  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  days  from  the  filing  thereof,  un 
l«es  the  cammisBion   shall,   in   the   meantime,  and   npon   such   in- 
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▼estigaiion  and  consideration  as  it  may  deem  proper,  make  an  order 
disapproving  the  same;  and  it  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  commission  to 
make  sach  order  of  disapproval  whenever,  apon  such  investigation 
and  consideration  it  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  operation  of  any  such 
contract  would  by  reason  of  its  provisions,  or  for  want 'of  necessary 
restrictions  and  limitations,  result  in  unreasonable  rates,  unjust  dis- 
crimination, insufficient  service  to  the  public,  or  otherwise  contravene 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

The  bill  further  provides  in  detail  for  hearings  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  on  questions  of  rates,  etc  The  decision 
of  the  commission,  for  or  against  the  justness  of  a  pooling  contract, 
is  appealable  to  the  federal  courts.  When  a  pooling  contract  is  ap- 
proved by  the  commission,  or  on  appeal  by  the  courts,  any  violation 
of  it  by  the  pooling  railroads  is  made  an  offense  punishable  by  heavy 
penalties.     The  bill  provides  in  this  respect  as  follows: 

**  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier,  party  to  any  joint 
tariff,  to  charge,  demand,  collect,  or  receive  from  any  person  or  per- 
sons a  greater  or  less  compensation  for  the  transportation  of  persons 
or  property,  or  for  any  services  in  connection  therewith,  between  any 
points  as  to  which  a  joint  rate,  fare,  or  charge  is  named  thereon,  than 
is  specified  in  the  schedule  filed  with  the  commission  in  force  at  the 
time." 

The  pooling  bill  is  expected  to  lead  to  a  most  animated 
contest.  The  railroad  interests  throughout  the  country 
regard  such  a  measure  as  vital  to  their  interests.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  strenuously  resisted  on  the  ground  that  it 
gives  congressional  approval  to  trusts,  monopolies,  etc., 
when  effected  by  railroads,  while  forbidding  such  combi- 
nations in  other  branches  of  industrv.  Senator  Chandler 
(X.  H.),  a  strenuous  opponent  of  pooling,  has  presented 
the  reductio  ad  abi<urdum  argument  against  the  bill  by  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  it,  authorizing  trusts  and  monopo- 
lies, for  the  purpose  of  depressing  trade,  in  all  branches  of 
industry. 

Pofific  Railroad  Bill, — The  first  bill  to  be  reported  to 
the  senate  was  that  designed  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the 
debts  of  the  Pacific  railroads  to  the  government.  The  bill 
was  framed  by  Senator  Gear  of  Iowa,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Pacific  railroads.  It  no  longer  follows  the  plan 
of  refunding,  or  extending,  the  debts,  which  has  been  the 
main  feature  of  all  prior  bills  (Vol.  5,  p.  109;  Vol.  6,  p. 
3G4;  Vol.  7,  p.  124).  The  defeat  of  such  measures  has 
shown  that  congress  is  not  disposed  to  agree  to  any  ex- 
tension of  the  debts.  The  present  bill  turns  over  the 
whole  question  of  settlement  to  a  commission.  It  pro- 
vides: 

**  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  secretary  of  the  interior, 
and  the  attorney -general,  and  their  sucressors  in  office,  be,  and  they 
are  hereby,  appointed  a  commission  with  full  power  to  settle  the  in- 
debtedness to  the  government  growing  out  of  the  issue  of  bonds  in 
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aid  of  tbe  construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  and  bond-aided  railroads, 
upon  such  terms  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  them, 
or  by  a  majority  of  them,  and  the  owners  of  said  railroads:  Provided, 
That  any  and  all  settlements  thus  made  shall  be  submitted  in  writing 
to  the  president,  for  his  approval  or  disapproval,  and,  unless  approved 
by  him,  shall  not  be  binding." 

A  minority  report  on  the  bill  was  filed  by  Senator 
Morgan  (Ala.),  who  maintains  that  congress  shonld  not 
surrender  its  prerogative  of  enforcing  payment  of  these 
debts,  to  the  executive  authorities  of  the  government. 

Anti'Ticket' Scalping  Bill — Another  bill  affecting  the 
general  public  and  the  railroads  was  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor CuUom  (Ill.)>  ^^^^  is  known  as  the  anti- ticket-scalping 
bill. 

It  provides  for  duly  authorized  railroad  ticket  agencies,  and  then 
specifies: 

'*  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  not  possessed  of  such 
authority,  so  evidenced,  to  sell,  barter,  or  transfer,  for  any  considera- 
tion whatever,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  ticket,  pass,  or  other  evi- 
dence of  transportation,  subject  to  said  act  to  regulate  commerce,  of 
the  holder's  right  to  travel  on  any  line  of  any  common  carrier  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  said  act:  Provided^  That  the  purchaser  of  a  trans- 
ferable ticket  in  good  faith  for  personal  use  in  the  ])ro(>ecution  of  a 
journey  shall  have  the  right  to  resell  same  to  a  person  who  will,  in 
good  faith,  personally  use  it  in  the  prosecution  of  a  journey:  " 

The  bill  also  provides  that  unused  portions  of  a  railroad  ticket 
shall  be  redeemed  by  the  railroad  company. 

Bankruptcy  Bill. — The  Question  of  framing  an  adequate 
bankruptcy  measure  was  taken  up  by  the  senate  early  in 
the  session.  Senator  Lindsay  (Ky.),  reported  from  the 
judiciary  committee  a  comprehensive  bill,  popularly  known 
as  the  Torrey  bankruptcy  bill,  as  it  was  framed  by  Judge 
Torrey  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  an  expert  on  insolvency  legisla- 
tion. 

The  bill  provides  voluntary  find  involuntary  bankruptcy.  The 
involuntary  acts  which  may  force  a  debtor  into  bankruptcy  are  speci- 
fied by  the  bill  as  follows: 

*'An  act  of  bankruptcy  by  a  person  shall  consist  of  his  having  (1) 
concealed  himself,  departed  or  remained  away  from  his  place  of  busi- 
ness, residence,  or  domicile  with  intent  to  avoid  the  service  of  civil 
process  and  to  defeat  his  creditors;  (2)  failed  for  thirty  days  and  until 
a  petition  is  filed,  while  insolvent,  to  secure  the  release  of  any  prop- 
erty levied  upon  under  process  of  law  for  $500  or  over,  or  if  such 
property  is  to  be  sold  within  such  time  under  such  process,  then  until 
three  days  before  the  time  fixed  for  such  sale;  (3)  made  a  transfer  of 
any  of  his  property  with  intent  to  defeat  his  creditors;  (4)  made  an 
assignment  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  or  filed  in  court  a  written 
statement  admitting  his  inability  to  pay  his  debts;  (5)  made,  while  in- 
solvent, a  transfer  of  any  of  his  property,  or  suffered  any  of  it  to  be 
taken  or  levied  upon  by  process  of  law  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  preference;  (6)  procured  or  suffered  a  judgment  to  be  en- 
tered against  himself  with  intent  to  defeat  his  creditors;  (7)  secreted 
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any  of  his  property  to  avoia  its  being  leyied  upon  under  legal  process 
against  himself  and  to  defeat  his  creditors;  (8)  suffered,  while  insol- 
vent, an  execution  for  fiKK)  or  over,  or  a  number  of  executions  aggre- 
gating such  amount,  against  himself,  to  be  returned  no  property 
found,  unless  the  amount  shown  to  be  due  by  such  executions  shall 
be  paid  before  a  petition  is  filed,  or  (9)  suspended  and  not  resumed 
for  thirty  days  and  until  a  petition  is  filed,  while  insolvent,  the  pay- 
ment of  his  commercial  paper  for  or  aggregating  $500  or  over." 

The  provision  as  to  voluntary  bankruptcy  is  as  follows: 

*'  Any  person  who  owes  debts,  except  a  corporation,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  this  act  as  a  voluntary  bankrupt. 

"  Any  person  owing  debts,  if  adiudged  an  involuntary  bankrupt 
upon  an  impartial  trial,  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act 
except  (1)  a  national  bank;  (2)  a  person  engaged  solely  in  farming  or 
the  tillage  of  the  soil;  or  (3)  a  wage  earner." 

Most  of  the  bill  is  devoted  to  the  machinery  of  effecting  bank- 
ruptcy. 

A  substitute  bill  was  presented  by  Senator  Nelson 
(Minn.),  much  simpler  in  form,  and  designed,  according 
to  its  author,  to  relieve  debtors  rather  than  to  serve  a's  a 
harsh  ** collection  agency"  for  creditors. 

Its  avowed  purpase  is  not  to  provide  additional  machinery  for  the 
collection  of  debts,  but  rather  to  help  multitudes  of  active  and  ener- 
getic men  of  business,  particularly  in  the  South  and  West,  to  make  a 
fresh  start  in  life  through  a  discharge  from  the  debts  they  are  unable 
to  pay.  It  is  claimed  in  defense  of  the  bill  that  the  very  men  to 
whose  vigor  and  enterprise  the  West  has  owed  its  prosperity  in  the 
past  are  the  ones  most  deeply  involved  in  the  frightful  business  reac- 
tion against  which  no  ordinary  prudence  could  have  guarded,  and  for 
the  results  of  which  these  men  cannot  be  held  blameworthy. 

Another  Immigration  Bill, — Immediately  on  the  as- 
sembling of  the  55th  congress,  Senator  Lodge  reintro- 
duced the  immigration  bill;  and  on  March  22  it  was  favor- 
ably reported. 

It  is  sub.stantially  the  same  as  the  former  senate  bill  (p.  114), 
omitting  the  features  as  to  Canadian  border  immigration.  The  bill 
extends  the  exclusion  laws  so  as  to  include:  *'  All  persons  physically 
capable  and  over  sixteen  years  of  age  who  can  not  read  and  write  the 
English  language  or  some  other  language;  but  a  person  not  so  able  to 
read  and  write,  who  is  over  fifty  years  of  age  and  is  the  parent  or 
grandparent  of  a  qualified  immigrant  over  twenty -one  years  of  age 
and  capable  of  supporting  such  parent  or  grandparent,  may  accompany 
such  immigrant;  or  such  parent  or  grandparent  may  be  sent  for  and 
come  to  join  the  family  of  a  child  or  grandchild  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  similarly  qualified  and  capable,  and  a  wife  or  minor  child 
not  so  able  to  read  and  write  may  accompany  or  be  sent  for  and  oome 
to  join  the  husband  or  parent  similarly  qualified  and  capable." 

The  bill  exempts  Cubans  from  exclusion  pending  the  present 
trouble  in  Cuba. 

In  support  of  the  new  bill  Mr.  Lodge  presented  an  ex- 
haustive report,  with  statistics  showing  the  need  of  restrict- 
ing immigration.    lie  sums  up  his  views  as  follows: 
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"The  results  of  all  tbe  tables  given  ftbove  maj  be  summarized  as 
followB;  TUejr  sLow  tLat  the  illiMracy  test  will  aSect  altuoBt  entirelv 
those  races  whoee  inunigratioti  to  the  United  Stales  has  begun  Id  very 
recent  times,  and  whicL  are  most  alien  in  language  and  origin  to  the 
people  who  founded   the  thirteen  colonies  and  have  built  up  the 
L'ui ted  States;  that  it  would  tell  most  heavily  againat  those  classes 
o(  immigrants  which  now  furnish  the  paupers,  diseased,  and  crimi- 
oals  excluded  b;  existing  law,  and   is  therefore   a  coDtinuance  of 
the  present  policy  of  the 
United  Statee,  which  has 
met   with    general   accep- 
tance; that  the  immierants 
who  would  be  excluded  by 
the  itlileracj  teel  do  not  go 
out  into  the  Weetem  and 
Southern    states,    where 
ini migration  is  needed,  and 
become  an   a^cultural 
populatioii  but.  remain  , 
^most  entirely  in   the   I 
Atlantic  states,  and  in  the   j 
great  centres  of  population, 
where  the  labor  market  is   i 
already  overcrowded;  that 
the   illiterate   immiKranti 
who  would  be  excluded  by 
the  bill  proposed   by  the   I 
committeeare  largely  con- 
gested in  great  cities  and 
lumiah  a  large  proportion 
of  the  slum  population; 
that  the  illiteracy  test 
would  shut  out  those   I 
claasea  of   immigrants 
which  statistics  show  con-   I 
tribute  most  heavily  to 
pauperism,   crime,  and   | 
juvenile  delinquents;  and 
that  with  two  exceptions  ■""■  ""cte  mkuon  or  hibhebot*. 

races,  as  is  shown  by  the  letters  of  tlie  governors  of  the  different  atates. 
are  desired  in  twenty-six  states  of  the  I'nion  from  wbicb  reports  have 
been  received.  In  one  word  it  may  be  said  that  this  measure  will 
exclude  a  larger  number  of  undesirable  immigrants  and  a  smaller 
number  of  desirable  immicrauts,  so  far  as  statistics  can  be  relied  upon, 
than  any  restriction  which  could  be  devised." 
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BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY. 

As  an  encouragement  to  the  continuance  of  the  hope- 
ful waiting  for  better  times  which  has  so  long  been  the 
attitude  of  the  business  world,  a  good  many  people  are 
comparing  the  present  conditions  with  those  obtaining  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1879,  the  year  of  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments.  At  that  time,  the  great  business  revival 
which  followed  was  delayed  fully  six  months  after  the 
event  causing  it;  but  it  finally  came,  despite  the  fact  that, 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  March  of  that  year,  people  were 
asking  **  Where  is  your  promised  prosperity?  Wheat  is 
no  higher,  tobacco  is  no  higher,  cotton  is  no  higher;  there 
is  no  money  in  any  of  the  earth's  products/'  These  are 
familiar  expressions  to-day;  and  yet,  during  1879,  the 
average  of  railroad  stocks  rose  from  $33.00  per  share  to 
$65.00,  and  to  $92.15  in  1881.  Investment  stocks  rose  42 
per  cent  in  three  years,  manufacturing  stocks  45  percent, 
and  bank  stocks  20  per  cent. 

If  history  repeats  itself,  there  is  abundant  cause  for  en- 
couragement and  patient  waiting;  for,  although  there  has 
been  but  little  apparent  advance  in  business  conditions 
since  the  New  Year,  there  is  a  larger  employment  of  labor, 
factories  are  running  longer  hours,  and  the  output  of 
manufactured  goods  is  somewhat  increased;  while  failures 
have  decreased,  and  prices  have  remained  steady. 

The  range  of  variation  between  the  highest  and  lowest 
quotations  for  railroad  and  trust  stocks,  wheat,  corn,  and 
cotton,  was  unusually  small  for  the  quarter,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table  covering  the  time  from  January  1  to 
March  29: 

VARIATIONS  IN  PRICES,  JANUARY  1  TO  MARCH  29,  1897. 


Sixty  railroad  stocks. 

Trust  stocks 

Wheat 

Corn 

Cotton 


HIgrhest 


Mar.  18.  49.16 
Jan.  19.  56.54 
Jan.  5.  .92.00 
Mar.  27.  .80.12 
Feb.  27.  .07.44 


Lowest. 


Mar.  27.  49.07 
Jan.  2.  58.20 
Mar.  22.  .80.00 
Jan.  26.  .2R.25 
Feb.  13.  .07.00 


This  shows  a  variation  of  but  4  per  cent  in  railroad 
stocks  and  6  per  cent  each  in  trust  stocks,  corn,  and  cotton. 
Wheat  ranged  13  per  cent  owing  to  inflation  by  persistent 
false  reports  as  to  crop  conditions,  etc. 

The  Western  receipts  of  wheat  for  the  quarter  were 
nearly  one-third  smaller  than  last  year;  and  the  total 
Western  receipts  for  the  crop  year  up  to  April  1,  were 
141,835,975  bushels,  against  167,206,166  last  year.  The 
Atlantic  exports  for  the  quarter  were  about  )^6, 749,000 
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bushels,  against  23,473,118  bushels  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1896. 

That  foreign  markets  are  learning  the  value  of  Indian 
com  as  a  food  supply,  is  seen  in  the  remarkable  increase 
in  exports  of  that  cereal;  the  total  for  the  quarter  being 
about  57,500,000  bushels  against  30,000,000  last  year. 
Since  September  1,  1896,  the  exports  of  corn  from  the 
Atlantic  ports  amounted  to  87,000,000  bushels  against 
52,000,000  the  previous  season,  while  the  gain  in  wheat 
exports  was  but  10,000,000  bushels  despite  the  scarcity 
abroad. 

Early  in  February  a  number  of  cotton  mills  were  stopped 
by  agreement  with  a  view  to  reducing  production,  it  being 
estimated  that,  while  buying  for  consumption  had  increased 
since  the  election,  not  only  absorbing  the  current  production 
of  print  cloths,  but  reducing  previously  accumulated  stocks 
by  300,000  pieces,  yet,  at  the  same  rate,  it  would  take 
nineteen  months  to  clear  away  the  surplus.  A  transfer 
in  February  of  750,000  pieces  of  print  cloth  from  pro- 
ducing mills  to  Mr.  Borden,  to  be  worked  into  prints 
hereafter,  indicates  at  least  confidence  in  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  country. 

The  visible  supply  of  cotton,  April  2,  is  given  as  2,940,- 
820  bales,  of  which  981,820  bales  are  in  the  United  States 
and  1,959,000  abroad  and  afloat.  At  the  close  of  March 
7,838,000  bales  had  come  into  sight  against  6,401,886 
last  year,  and  9,182,621  in  189^.  The  takings  of  Northern 
spinners  to  April  2  were  1,426,543  bales,  against  1,394,816 
last  year  and  1,903,127  in  1895. 

The  statement  of  wool  sales  at  the  three  chief  markets 
during  the  quarter  is  interesting  in  that  the  mills  have  pur- 
chased in  advance  of  consuming  needs  or  orders  to  twice 
their  capacity  were  they  running  full,  showing  the  trans- 
actions to  be  almost  wholly  speculative,  in  expectation  of 
duties. 

The  boot  and  shoe  trade  has  been  marked  by  the  ex- 
port of  more  cases  in  January  than  in  any  other  year  ex- 
cept 1895;  more  in  February  than  in  any  previous  year; 
and  correspondingly  largo  exports  up  to  the  last  week  in 
March,  when  there  was  a  slight  falling  off.  The  prices  of 
hides  and  leather  at  the  close  of  the  quarter  were  fairly 
steady  and  relatively  higher  than  quotations  on  boots  and 
shoes,  some  recent  sales  having  been  made  at  prices  below 
those  asked  for  some  weeks.  Referring  to  tlie  growth  of 
the  export  trade  in  boots  and  shoes,  ex-Mayor  Schieren  of 
Brooklyn  says: 
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"Since  1871,  when  hides  were  placed  on  the  free  list,  we  have 
built  up  export  trade  to  more  than  $20,000»000.  Shoe  men  are  be- 
ginning to  export  to  South  America  and  other  countries  with  great 
success.  In  leather  belting  we  export  to  almost  every  country  on 
the  globe." 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  note  that,  since  1890, 
the  percentage  of  manufactured  goods  in  our  exports  has 
steadily  increased  from  17  per  cent  to  26  per  cent.  Our 
facilities  for  manufacture  seem  to  increase  out  of  propor- 
tion to  home  consumption;  and  our  hope  for  permanent 
future  prosperity,  therefore,  seems  to  lie  largely  in  an 
increased  foreign  demand  for  American  manufactured 
gpods. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  the  quarter  started  out 
with  an  increased  production  of  pig.  The  output  Febru- 
ary 1,  was  162,959  tons  weekly,  and  by  March  1,  had  in- 
creased to  169,986  tons,  and  additional  furnaces  were  go- 
ing into  blast;  but,  before  the  month  closed,  several  fur- 
naces had  stopped  on  account  of  heavy  accumulation  of 
unsold  stock  and  light  demand  for  pig.  The  closing  quo- 
tation for  Bessemer  pig  at  Pittsburg  was  $10.00,  which 
was  50  cents  lower  than  the  January  quotations.  In  Feb- 
ruary, large  contracts  were  made  for  rails;  and  works  em- 
ploying many  thousand  men  started  at  full  force,  though 
at  reduced  wages.  By  March  1  the  Illinois  Steel  Works 
and  the  Carnegie  works  were  reported  as  having  orders  for 
more  than  a  year  ahead.  Structural  steel  and  rails  are  be- 
ing shipped  to  Japan  from  American  works,  armor  plates 
to  Russia;  and  the  Carnegie  Company,  in  competition  with 
five  British  works,  have  recently  secured  a  contract  for 
6,800  tons  of  steel  rails  for  the  Danish  state  railroad,  its 
bid  being  3.78  crowns  lower  than  their  lowest;  rails  to  be 
delivered  at  Copenhagen  at  $23.04  per  ton.  The  general 
market  for  bars  and  slieets  closed  dull. 

On  March  22  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
decided  that  the  agreement  for  uniform  railway  transpor- 
tation charges  maintained  by  the  Trans-Missouri  Freight 
Association  was  an  act  in  contravention  of  the  Sherman 
anti-monopoly  law,  because  it  operates  '*  in  restraint 
of  trade"  (see  '*  Important  Legal  Decisions'').  This 
caused  a  slight  break  in  the  stock  markets,  railroad 
stocks  declining  for  the  week  following  $1.77  per  share, 
and  trust  stocks  $1.20  per  share.  The  decision  also 
had  an  effect  upon  some  of  the  manufacturing  combi- 
nations which  have  attempted  to  control  the  market 
and  prices  through  the  factor  system  of  handling  goods. 
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and  they  are  taking  steps  toward  abandonft)^  that  method. 

On  March  2,  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
railroad  executed  a  mortgage  to  secure  its  3^^  per  cent  gold 
bonds,  the  issue,  limited  to  $50,000,000,  being  taken  by  a 
syndicate  at  102^.  On  March  9,  the  control  of  the  Le- 
high Valley  railroad  was  secured  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
Southern  railroads  report  larger  earnings  for  the  quarter 
than  in  1892;  all  others  a  decrease.  The  total  earnings 
of  all  railroads  reporting  was  184,866,678,  as  against  187,- 
093,146  for  1896. 

Failures. — Bradstreet  states  that  while  the  number  of 
business  failures  showing  liabilities  in  excess  of  assets,  in 
the  United  States  in  January,  1897,  was  the  largest  for 
any  one  month  since  records  of  failures  began,  the  totals 
for  the  first  quarter  show  a  reduction  of  about  11  per  cent 
compared  with  the  first  quarter  of  1896,  and  are  but 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  failures  in  the  corresponding  quar- 
ters of  1895  and  1894.  The  decrease  in  liabilities  is  16 
per  cent-  The  total  number  of  failures  for  the  quarter 
was  4,042.  Dun  &  Company  report  the  average  liabilities 
for  firms  only  112,209,  wnich  is  smaller  than  in  any  year 
since  1892.  Of  the  $60,762,561  total  liabilities,  $12,744,- 
650,  or  over  one-fifth,  was  in  seventy-four  banking  failures. 
Only  two  of  the  thirteen  mannfacturing  classes,  and  only 
four  of  the  thirteen  trading  classses,  show  liabilities  larger 
than  last  year;  and  only  five  manufacturing  and  three 
trading  show  larger  average  liabilities  than  last  year,  and 
this,  in  almost  every  case  is  due  to  one  or  two  exception- 
ally large  failures  in  that  class.  Compared  with  the  fig- 
ures of  three  previous  years,  much  improvement  is  already 
shown,  and  there  is  a  bright  prospect  for  further  im- 
provement. 

PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS. 

!  On  March  31  the  total  public  debt  of  the  United  States, 
less  a  cash  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $222,045,606.19,  was 
$1,003,962,200.71,  showing  an  increase  in  the  net  public 
debt,  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  of  $11,032,619.26. 
Details  of  the  debt,  with  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  treas- 
ury, March  31,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

PUBLIC  DEBT,  MARCH  81,  1897. 

Interest-bearinR  debt $847,364,960.00 

Debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased  since  maturity 1,855,760.^ 

Debt  beaiinir  no  interest 377,287.096.64 

ToUl  ffroes  debt 1,226.007.806.90 

Cash  balance  in  treasury 222.045.606.19 

Total  net  debt,  r $1,003,962,200.71 
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•     CASH  IN  THE  TREASURY. 

Gold— Coin $151,988,508.80 

Bars 87,254,291.16 -$189,848,808.04 

Silver— Dollars 888,211,882.00 

Subsidiary  coin 16,974,428.29 

%.-                                  Bars 107.882,461.58-617,048,211.87 

*                               Paper— United  States  notes 98.1«7,sr6.00 

Treasury  notes  of  1890 26,886,470.00 

Gold  certificates 1,488,350.00 

^^                                Silver  oertifloates 12,585,851.00 

?V-                               Certificates  of  deposit  (Act  June  6, 1872) 610,000.00 

National  bank  notes 11,374,957.90  -  151,067,504.90 

Other— Bonds,  Interest  and  coupons  paid,  await- 

inf?  reimbursement 40.812.06 

Minor  coin  and  fractional  currency  1,227,(^.60 

Deposits  in  nat'l  bank  depositaries— gen U  acc't..  12,668,047.87 

%il                            Disbursing  officers'  balances 3,055,840.25  -    17,891 ,239  96 

Aggregate $875, 839,760.07 

DEMAND  LIABILITIES. 

Gold  certificates $38,939,689.00 

Silver  certificates 376,561.504.00 

'^^                                Certificates  of  deposit  (Act  June  8, 1872) 75,070,000.00 

Sj '                              Treasury  notes  of  1890 117,181,280.00 -$607,702,478.00 

^                                Fund  for  redemp.  of  uncurrent  nat*l  bank  notes.  8,320,589.88 

Outstanding  checks  and  drafts 3,190,334.81 

Disbursing  officers'  balances 27,273,092.57 

Agency  accounts,  etc 6,707,662.62-    46,491,679.88 

Gold  reserve $100,000,000.00 

Net  cash  balance 122,045,606.19    -222,045,606.19 

Aggregate $875,289,759.07 

THE  ARMY. 

On  April  2,  Major-General  Thomafi  H.  Buger,  com- 
mander of  the  Department  of  the  East,  having  reached  the 
age  limit  of  sixty-four  years,  was  retired. 

RuoBR,  General  T.  H.,  was  born  at  Lima,  N.  Y.,  April  2, 1833; 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1854,  standing  No.  3  in  his  class. 
Having  been  promoted  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  engineers,  he  re- 
signed April  1,  1855,  and  took  up  the  study  of  law,  and  practiced  at 
Janesville,  Wis.,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861.  He  re- 
entered the  army  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  3d  regiment  of  Wiscon- 
sin volunteers.  Later  he  was  in  command  of  the  regiment,  and  in  a 
few  months  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He 
served  at  first  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  participating  in  its  cam- 
paigns and  battles  from  Winchester,  in  1862,  to  Gettysburg.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1863,  he  was  transferred  to  the  West,  where  he  served  with 
distinguished  gallantry  in  command  of  a  division.  At  the  battle  of 
Franklin  he  aided  General  Schofield  in  defeating  General  Hood  and 
turning  back  what  had  threatened  to  be  a  serious  invasion  of  North- 
ern territory  by  a  Confederate  army.  It  was  at  the  battle  of  Frank- 
lin that  he  won  bis  brevet  of  major-general  of  volunteers.  He  was 
provisional  governor  of  Georgia  in  1867,  during  the  reconstruction 
period. 

Having  taken  rank  in  the  regular  army  while  in  command  of  vol- 
unteers, he  was  promoted  to  be  colonel  of  the  33d  Infantry  in  July 
1866,  and  was  transferred  to  the  command  of  the  18th  Infantry  in 
1869.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point.  In  1876  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  South,  and  later  he  had  command  of  the  Departments 
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of  MisBOuri,  Dakota,  and  California.  He  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  on  March  19,  1886.  He  was  in  command  of  the  Department  of 
the  Missouri  on  February  8,  1895,  when  President  Cleveland  nomi- 
nated him  for  major-general.  The  nomination  was  confirmed  later. 
In  October,  1895,  General  Ru|?er  took  command  of  the  Department 
of  the  East  relieving  General  Miles,  who  went  to  Washing^n,  D.  C, 
to  take  command  of  the  army  (Vol.  5,  p.  618). 

Major-General  Wesley  Merritt,  in  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Missouri,  has  been  chosen  to  succeed 
General  Ruger  as  commander  of  the  Department  of  the 
East.  A  biographical  sketch  of  General  Merritt  will  be 
found  in  Cukhent  History,  Volume  5,  page  354. 

THE  NAVY. 

On  March  20,  Rear-Admiral  John  0.  Walker,  having 
reached  the  age  limit  of  sixty-two  years,  was  detached 
from  duty  as  chairman  of  the  Lighthouse  Board,  and 
placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the  navy.  He  is  succeeded  on 
the  board  by  Captain  W.  S.  Schley,  whose  command  of 
the  flagship  New  York  is  transferred  to  Captain  Silas 
Casey,  in  command  of  the  Vermont. 

Walker,  John  Grimes,  rear-admiral  United  States  navy,  was 
bom  in  Hlllsboro,  N.  H. ,  "March  20,  1835.  At  an  early  age  he  went 
to  Iowa,  becoming  a  member  of  the  family  of  his  uncle,  afterward 
Senator  Grimes.  Was  appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy  October  5, 
1850;  remained  there  eighteen  months,  and  made  a  cruise  in  the 
PorUmouth,  He  wad  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  and  became 
a  passed  midshipman,  in  1856.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he 
was  a  lieutenant.  On  the  Wiruma  he  had  a  share  under  Farragut  in 
the  passage  of  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson  and  the  capture  of  New 
OHeans.  Promoted  to  lieutenant-commander  in  July,  1862,  he  was  put 
in  command  of  the  Baron  De  Kaib,  an  ironclad,  and  became  one  of  Ad- 
miral Porter's  most  valued  assistants  during  the  prolonged  and  ex- 
tensive naval  operations  in  the  upper  Mississippi,  taking  part  in  the 
operations  against  Vicksburg,  in  two  attacks  upon  Haines's  Bluff,  and 
in  the  action  at  Arkansas  Post. 

He  was  employed  frequently  upon  detached  service;  com- 
manded an  expedition  up  the  Yazoo  river,  which  destroyed  works 
and  stores;  and  finally  gave  immediate  assistance  in  the  reduction 
of  Vicksburg  by  commanding  the  naval  battery  sent  on  shore  to  aid 
the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps.  Transferred  to  the  North  Atlantic  coast 
in  1864,  he  aided  in  the  capture  of  Wilmington. 

Immediately  after  the  war  he  commanded  the  Sfiatomut  on  the 
European  and  Brazilian  stations,  and  in  1866  was  promoted  to  the 
grade  of  commander  at  the  age  of  thirty -one.  He  served  at  the  Naval 
Academy  for  three  years  as  assistant  to  Admiral  Porter,  then  as  su- 
perintendent, and  in  1869-70  commanded  the  frigate  Sabine  on  a  spe- 
cial cruise  to  Europe  and  Brazil.  After  a  tour  of  duty  as  lighthouse 
inspector,  he  was  secretary  of  the  Lighthouse  Board  1873-8.  He  was 
promoted  captain  in  1877.  After  his  detachment  from  the  Light- 
nou.se  Board  in  1878,  he  took  advantage  of  leave  of  absence  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  railroad  in  an  im- 
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portant  capacity.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  leave,  the  place  of 
treasurer  was  offered  to  him. 

Resuming  his  naval  duties,  however,  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  Powhatan,  and  in  1881  was  made  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion, and  in  1885  was  reappointed.  He  was  advanced  to  the  grade  of 
commodore  in  1889;  and  in  October  of  that  year,  as  an  acting  rear-ad- 
miral, he  hoisted  his  flaf  on  the  Chicago,  and  took  command  of  the 
Sauadron  of  Evolution,  tiie  first  organisbed  force  of  the  new  steel  ves- 
sels, which  soon  became  widely  known  as  the  ''White  Squadron." 
With  this  command  Admiral  Walker  made  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  in  the  spring  of  1890  went  to  Brazil  to  congratulate  that 
nation  upon  its  newly  established  republican  form  of  government. 

When  our  relations  with  Chile  becante  acute,  in  tue  fall  of  1891, 
he  was  sent  to  Montevideo  to  await  developments,  returning  to  the 
United  States  in  1892,  and  taking  command  of  the  North  Atlantic 
station.  He  commanded  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Columbian  Naval 
review  fleet  in  1893.  Promoted  to  the  full  rank  of  rear-admiral  in 
January,  1894,  he  became  president  of  the  Board  of  Inspection  and 
Survey.  In  March,  1894,  because  of  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in 
Hawaii,  Admiral  Walker  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Pacific 
station,  and  as  such  he  remained  at  Honolulu  four  months.  During 
his  stay  at  Honolulu  the  constitutional  convention  was  held  and  the 
permanent  republican  government  inaugurated.  His  published  dis- 
patches, reporting  on  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  islands  and  the 
importance  to  the  United  States  of  improving  Pearl  river  harbor  as  a 
coaling  station,  form  an  interesting  contribution  to  that  period  of 
Hawaiian  history  (Vol.  4,  p.  912).  A  portrait  of  Admiral  Walker  ap- 
pears on  page  34  of  Volume  4. 

Shortly  after  his  relief  from  command  of  the  Pacific  station  Ad- 
miral Walker  was  made  chairman  of  the  Lighthouse  Board.  His  at- 
tainments, liberal  views,  and  accurate  judgment  have  always  com- 
manded the  widest  public  confidence. 

Another  very  important  change  in  the  jpersonnel  of  the 
navy  was  the  retirement,  on  March  12,  of  Professor  Simon 
Newcomb,  superintendent  of  the  Nautical  Ahnanac.  Dur- 
ing forty  years  in  connection  with  the  Nautical  Almanac 
office,  twenty  of  which  have  been  as  superintendent,  he 
has  rendered  this  country  and  the  scientific  world  at  large 
inestimable  service.  To-day  every  astronomer  in  the 
world  uses  Newcomb's  determinations  of  the  movements 
of  the  planets  and  the  moon;  every  eclipse  is  computed  ac- 
cording to  Newcomb's  tables;  every  nautical  almanac  is 
based  on  the  determinations  of  the  Washington  office;  and 
the  shipping  of  the  civilized  world  is  guided  either  by  the 
American  Nmitic^l  Almanac  or  by  ephemerides  based  on 
Newcomb's  work. 

Newcomb,  Professor  Simon,  was  bom  in  Wallace,  Nova  Scotia, 
in  1835.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1853  and  began  his  career 
as  a  teacher  in  Maryland.  He  became  acquainted  with  Joseph  Henry, 
of  thb  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  Julius  E.  Hilgard,  superintendent 
of  the  United  States  Geodetic  Survey.  The  latter  was  so  impressed 
with  Mr.  Newcomb's  aptitude  for  mathematics  that  in  1857  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  yomng  man  appointed  a  computer  on  the  Navi- 
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tieai  Almanae.  Mr.  Newcomb  entered  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
and  was  graduated  in  1858,  and  afterward  remained  three  years  as  a 
poBt-mduate  student. 

While  in  Cambridge  he  found  time  to  plan  and  execute  one  of 
the  most  ambitious  pieces  of  astronomical  work  undertaken  up  to 
that  date.  This  was  the  computation  of  the  orbits  of  the  asteroids — 
that  sinfi^lar  group  of  miniature  planets  revolving  about  the  sun  be- 
tween Mars  and  Jupiter.  Newcomb's  first  calculations  were  made  on 
four  of  the  asteroids  in  1859,  and  attracted  much  attention  when  pre- 
sented at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  at  Springfield.  In  1860  he  published  a  general  mathe- 
matical theory  of  the  subject,  applying  it  to  a  larger  number  of  these 
little  planets;  and  this  publication  at  once  gave  him  an  international 
reputation. 

In  1861  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  United 
States  navy,  and  went  to  Washington  to  reside.  In  1870  he  was  sent 
to  observe  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  visible  on'  the  Mediterranean, 
and  established  a  station  at  (Gibraltar.  Unfortunately,  the  usual  ob- 
servations were  prevented  by  clouds,  but  the  opportunity  was  util- 
ized in  extending  certain  original  studies  concerning  the  minor  mo- 
tions of  the  moon.  Limar  tables  showing  the  recognized  motions  of 
the  moon  were  already  in  existence,  notably  those  constructed  by 
Hansen  and  published  by  the  British  government  in  1857;  but  even 
before  1870  it  was  found  that  the  ol^rved  positions  of  the  earth's 
satellite  did  not  correspond  with  the  computed  positions,  as  shown  by 
error  in  the  calculation  of  the  eclipses  and  in  other  ways;  yet  the 
problem  defied  the  combined  skill  of  the  mathematicians  and  astrono- 
mers of  the  world.  With  his  genius  for  tasks  deemed  insurmount- 
able by  others.  Professor  Newcomb  had  already  set  himself  to  the 
resolution  of  the  problem;  and  while  abroad  he  visited  the  various 
observatories  of  Europe,  and  consulted  the  earliest  records  extant. 
The  task  was  not  abandoned  until  the  problem  of  the  motion  of  the 
moon  was  solved  and  until  formulae  were  developed  for  constructing 
accurate  lunar  tables.  This  triumph  gained  fresh  laurels  for  the 
young  astronomer  throughout  the  world. 

Although  the  two  tasks  just  noted  were  everywhere  regarded  by 
astronomers  as  of  unprecedented  magnitude,  they  were  in  reality 
only  steps  toward  the  accomplishment  of  a  much  greater  task — the 
accurate  determination  of  the  "  elements  of  the  solar  system,"  includ- 
ing the  measurement  of  the  dimensions,  weights,  and  orbits  of  the 
principal  planets,  the  larger  asteroids,  and  the  more  important  satel- 
lites or  planetary  moons.  As  early  as  1867;  Professor  Newcomb  pub- 
lished a  final  memoir  on  the  secular  variations  of  the  orbits  of  the 
asteroids;  this  was  followed  in  1874  by  results  of  investigations  con- 
<%ming  the  orbit  of  the  planet  Uranus;  the  final  researclies  into  the 
motions  of  the  moon  were  published  in  1876;  and  other  results  of  the 
work  were  placed  before  the  public  at  frequent  intervals  in  official 
reports  as  well  as  in  unofficial  scientific  papers.  In  1877  he  was 
made  superintendent  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  office,  and  thus  ac- 
quired additional  facilities  for  carrying  forward  the  laborious  task 
which  is  now  practically  completed. 

The  manoeuvres  of  the  North  Atlantic  sqnadron  in 
February,  under  Commodore  Bunce,  included  a  blockade 
of  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  On  the  night  of  the 
13th,  during  a  very  heavy  fog,  the  Vesuvius  succeeded 
several  times  in  passing  the  line  undetected.     On  the  fol- 
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lowing  night,  however,  the  weather  was  clear;  and  all  at- 
^  tempts  to  run  the  blockade  were  futile.     The  result  of  the 

mancBuvres,  it  is  thought,  demonstrated  that  no  vessel 
could  elude  the  squadron  in  a  blockade  on  a  clear  night; 
but  that  fog  would  render  any  blockade  of  doubtful  effect- 
iveness. 
::^-  While  proceeding  to  the  scene  of  the  manoeuvres,  the 

':  fleet,  on  lebruarv  6  and  C,  encountered  a  terrific  gale  off 

the  North  Carolina  coast,  during  which  two   men  were 
washed  overboard  and  drowned,  two  crushed  to  death  by 
'^  heavy  seas,   and   about  eight  seriously   injured.     There 

'[  were  many  examples  of  personal  heroism  among  the  men. 

'^''  A  landsman  named  William  J.  Creelman  dove  overboard 

:^:  to  rescue  a  companion,  and  was  himself  rescued  with  dif- 

{^'  ficulty.     A  lifeboat  lowered  from  the  J/htw^,  under  com- 

)  mand   of  Naval  Cadet  Gherardi,  also  rendered  valuable 

r  service. 

On  February   10,   torpedo-boat   No,  6,  made  by  the 

Ilerreshoffs,  surpassed  all  speed  records  in   the   United 

States  navy  on  her  official  trial  near  Newport,  R.  I.     Five 

y  runs  oyer  a  twelve-mile  course,  gave  an  average  approxi- 

'  "  mate  speed  of  28. 7403  knots. 

LABOR  INTERESTS. 

Leadville   Strike  Ended.— The  troubles  at  Lead- 
f-  ville,  Colo.  (Vol.  6,  pp.  625,  877),  were  not  ended  till  the 

early  days  or  March,  having  lasted  from  June,  1896.  In 
the  middle  of  January  the  outlook  was  more  unpromising 
than  ever:  for  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years  the  great 
pumps  for  draining  the  important  mines  of  Carbonate 
■■  Hill  were  stopped,  and  orders  were  given  to  take  out  the 

pipe  lines.  As  a  result  of  the  consequent  flooding  of  these 
mines  all  the  workings  were  expected  to  be  filled  with 
water  in  a  short  time;  and  Leadville  faced  the  most  seri- 
ous crisis  in  its  history.  On  January  20,  the  mine  owners 
submitted  to  the  Miners'  Union  this  proposition  for  a  set- 
tlement of  differences: 

In  all  mines  where  the  miners'  wages  are  now  $2.50  per  day,  the 

miners  sliall  be  paid  $2.75  per  day  for  all  calendar  months  in  which 

the  average  silver  quotations  shall  be  70  cents  per  ounce  or  over,  and 

$3  per  day  for  all  calendar  months  in  which  the  average  silver  quo- 

?  tations  shall  be  75  cents  per  ounce  or  over. 

It  was  rejected  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  union.  The 
owners  then  refused  to  negotiate  further,  and  Governor 
Adams  abandoned  his  effort  at  conciliation  as  hopeless.  A 
renewed  outbreak  of  violence  was  apprehended;  but  two  | 
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or  three  days  afterward,  at  a  conference  of  the  men  among 
themselves,  there  was  a  bolt  of  a  part  of  the  members  of 
tlie  union,  who  decided  to  repudiate  their  leaders  and  seek 
work  in  the  mines.  This  secession  w^s  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  On  March  6  a  special  meeting  of  the  union  was 
held  to  consider  the  situation.  After  along  discussion  the 
question  was  put  to  a  vote,  whether  the  strike  should  be 
declared  off.  The  number  of  members  present  was  very 
large,  considerably  over  1,000,  and  the  vote  was  decisive, 
some  900  or  more  for  a  cessation  of  the  strike  against  150  or 
less.  The  surrender  to  the  mine  owners  was  uncondi- 
tional. 

The  loss  in  wages  incurred  by  the  striking  miners  from  . 
the  beginning  of  the  strike  to  the  end  was  not  less  than 
$1,000,000.      According  to  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  it  would  require  sixty  to  ninety  days  to  pump  the 
water  out  of  the  mines  that  had  been  flooded. 

Milling  Trouble  in  Illinois. — For  nearly  two  months 
previous  to  January  1,  1,000  coal  miners  at  Rutland,  La 
Salle  county,  111.,  were  on  strike,  alleging  fraud  in  weights 
against  their  employers.  The  men  made  threats  of  violence 
on  January  7,  and  were  withheld  from  wrecking  the  min- 
ing company's  property  only  by  the  determined  resistance 
of  the  village  president  and  the  deputy  sheriffs. 

The  following  day  a  crowd  of  the  strikers  were  march- 
ing toward  the  mines  tully  resolved  on  mischief,  but,  on 
coming  within  100  yards  of  the  company's  office,  were 
confronted  by  a  squad  of  militia,  whose  commander, 
Lieutenant  Hardin,  ordered  them  to  halt.  They  returned 
to  the  village,  and  for  hours  paraded  the  streets.  The 
men  employed  in  neighboring  mines  were  preparing  to 
join  forces  with  the  malcontents;  but  the  mining  com- 
pany agreed  to  adjust  differences,  and  quiet  was  restored. 

SPORTING. 

Harvard-Tale  Agreement.— The  dispute  of  two 
years*  standing,  on  account  of  which  athletic  contests  be- 
tween Harvard  and  Yale  have  been  discontinued,  was  set- 
tled February  14  by  the  adoption  of  a  set  of  rules  to  gov- 
ern the  conduct  of  sports  between  the  two  universities. 
The  plenipotentiaries  who  signed  the  agreement  were  Dr. 
William  A.  Brooks,  Jr.,  Representing  Harvard  and  Mr. 
Walter  Camp,  representing  Yale. 

By  the  terms  of  the  settlement  the  athletic  committees  agree  that 
representative  organizations  of  the  two  universities  shall  engage  in 
annaal  contests  in  rowing,  football,  baseball,  and  track  athletics,  for 
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A  period  of  Hre  jemn,  be^^inning  Mjuch  1,  1897.  There  are  two  in- 
novAtions  in  the  teims  agreed  apoD:  these  contests,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  rowing,  shmll  take  place  on  college  grounds,  a  provision  which 
obvijUes  the  andesintble  features  that  lutve  partiallj  marred  previous 
games  pUjed  on  neutral  groonds;  the  disagreements  arising  here- 
after are  to  be  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  one  graduate 
from  each  universitj,  which  is  to  be  supplemented  bj  someone  they 
shall  choose  in  case  of  their  failure  to  agree. 

College  Aquatics. — The  above  arrangement  necessi- 
tated a  readjustment  of  the  agreement  between  Harvard 
and  Cornell  for  the  annnal  rowing  contest  on  the  Hudson. 
Yale  signified  her  willingness  to  enter  the  race,  and  Har- 
vard asked  the  consent  of  Cornell  to  such  an  arrangement. 
As  a  condition  of  her  granting  it,  Cornell  suggested  that 
Pennsylvania  and  Columbia,  with  whom  she  is  to  row,  be 
allowed  to  enter.  To  this  both  Yale  and  Harvard  de- 
murred, and  Cornell  waivwl  her  objection  to  the  triangu- 
lar race.  The  Cornell- Yale- Harvard  race  will  take  place 
in  June,  either  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  or  New  London, 
Conn. ;  and  the  ComelT-Columbia- Pennsylvania  contest  is 
appointed  for  July  2  at  Poughkeepsie.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment Yale  meets  Cornell  in  rowing  for  the  first  time;  and 
this  unusual  event  will  lend  added  interest  to  a  very  bril- 
liant and  exciting  contest. 

Athletics  in  Western  Colleges. — The  game  of  foot- 
ball played  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Car- 
lisle Indian  School  teams  in  Chicago,  111.,  toward  the  end 
of  December,  was  won  by  the  Indians,  the  score  being  18- 
8.  This  affords  some  basis  for  comparing  the  Wisconsin 
team  with  the  leading  Eastern  college  teams,  inasmuch  as 
they  all  had  games  with  the  Carlisle  players.  Such  a  com- 
parison shows  that  the  Western  players  were  not  far  be- 
nind  their  Eastern  fellows  in  ability.  The  Carlisle  team 
was  allowed  to  play  in  Chicago  in  the  hope  that  the  Indian, 
Ills  needs  and  abilities,  might  thus  be  brought  more  prom- 
inently before  the  attention  of  the  people. 

Madison  Square  Garden  Tonrnament.— The  first 

athletic  tournament  to  be  held  in  this  country  by  military 
men  occurred  in  the  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  Y^'ork 
city,  in  January.  There  were  exhibitions  of  riding,  run- 
ning contests,  bicycle  races,  and  track  athletics.  Some  of 
the  manoeuvres  were  executed  with  the  utmost  skill,  and 
aroused  unlimited  enthusiasm  among  the  audience.  The 
most  notable  exhibitions  were  given  by  Troop  F,  Third 
United  States  cavalry,  which  was  pronounced  the  most  ex- 
pert body  of  horsemen  in  the  country,  and  Light  Battery 
U,  Fifth  artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  which  handled  its  guns  in  the 
most  skilful  manner.     The  inauguration  of  this  kind  of 
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toarnameDt  has  met  with  a  very  hearty  welcome,  and  it  is 
expected  that  such  exhibitions  will  be  frequent  in  the 
future. 

Amateur  Sport  in  Western  Colleges.  —  Mention 
has  already  been  made  in  Current  History  (Vol.  6,  p. 
878),  of  the  diflSculty  of  securing  among  the  colleges  of 
the  Middle  West  a  faithful  adherence  to  rules  eliminating 
professionalism  from  their  athletics.  Happily  better  things 
are  promised  for  the  future,  as  a  set  of  rules  which  ade- 
quately guard  the  interests  of  amateur  athletics  has  been 
suggested  by  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
accepted  without  change  by  the  Universities  of  Michigan, 
Minnesota^  Wisconsin,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Purdue. 

Th^e  rules  debar  tbe  following  persons  from  playing  on  college 
teams:  anyone  wlio  has  received  remuneration  for  his  athletic  ser- 
vices; anyone  who  has  played  four  years  as  an  undergraduate  or  two 
years  as  a  graduate;  any  instructor;  any  student  who  plays  under  an 
assumed  name;  any  student  delinquent  in  his  studies;  any  student, 
previously  on  the  team  of  another  college,  who  has  been  in  his  pres- 
ent college  less  than  a  year. 

Other  rules  provide  that  all  athletic  management  shall  be  done  by 
students;  that  college  teams  shall  play  with  college  teams  only;  that 
lists  of  eligible  players  must  be  exchanged  before  each  game;  and  that 
each  candidate  for  a  team  must  subscribe  to  a  statement  that  he  is 
eligible  under  these  rules. 

These  regulations,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  adopted 
by  so  many  and  so  important  institutions,  provide  for  a 
greater  uniformity  in  the  conduct  of  inter-collegiate  ath- 
letics in  the  Middle  West  than  among  Eastern  colleges, 
which,  though  thoroughly  governed  by  the  amateur  spirit, 
have  not  universally  agreed  to  a  complete  set  of  rules. 

Golf. — At  the  annual  meeting  in  New  York  city  of 
the  United  States  Golf  association,  held  in  March,  the 
links  of  the  Chicago  Golf  Club  were  chosen  as  the  course 
for  the  '97  amateur  and  open  championship;  and  those 
of  the  Essex  County  Country  Club  of  Manchester-by-the- 
Sea  (Mass.),  for  the  women's  championship.  The  Chi- 
cago club's  links  provide  the  only  course  in  the  coun- 
try that  is  up  to  championship  form.  Others,  such  as 
Shinnecock,  Meadow  Brook,  St.  Andrew's,  and  Newport, 
can  be  put  into  such  form  if  they  are  lengthened. 

Speed-8kating. — The  International  Skating  Union 
held  its  annual  championship  races  in  Montreal,  Que.,  this 
year.  J.  K.  McCulloch  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  won  the 
amateur,  and  John  Nilsson,  a  Scandinavian,  the  profes- 
sional championship  of  the  world. 

Miscellaneous. — Oxford  defeated  Cambridge  in  the 
annual  eight-oar  varsity  race  in  April. 
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A  recent  decision  of  five  jastices  of  a  divisional  court 
has  pat  in  question  the  legahty  of  betting  ready  money  at 
race  courses.  The  decision  was  made  in  the  case  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Anti-Gambling  League  against  Richard 
DunUy  a  well  known  bookmaker,  for  having  used  Tatter- 
sail's  inclosure  at  the  Hurst  Park  races  for  the  purpose  of 
betting.  The  law  on  the  subject  prohibits  betting  by 
''any  person,  who  being  the  owner  or  occupier  of  any 
house,  room,  office,  or  other  place,  or  a  person  using  the 
same,'*  etc. 

Pugilism. — A  year  ago  the  good  people  of  the  coun- 
try were  rejoicing  over  the  passing  of  pugilism,  but  re- 
cently an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Nevada,  licensing  prize 
fights,  permitted  a  resuscitation  of  the  sport.  On  March 
17,  St  Patrick's  day,  at  Carson  City,  Nev.,  the  heavy- 
weight championship  of  the  world  was  wrested  from  James 
J.  Corbett  by  Kobert  Fitzsimmons.  Corbett  was  knocked 
out  in  the  14th  round. 

The  Broadway  Athletic  Club  of  New  York  holds  fre- 
quent boxing  contests  which  apparently  come  within  the 
law  and  are  enjoyed  by  men  above  the  character  of  the 
average  ''sport.'  On  January  22  such  a  contest  resulted 
in  the  defeat  of  "Australian  Billy"  Murphy  by  George 
Dixon,  who  thus  defended  and  retained  the  "feather- 
weight championship." 

NOTABLE  CRIMES. 

On  March  11  a  jury  of  the  supreme  court  found  an  in- 
dictment for  murder  m  the  first  degree,  on  four  counts, 
against  Howard  0.  Benham  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  whose  wife 
died  suddenly  on  January  4.  As  the  result  of  an  autopsy 
it  had  been  declared  that  Mrs.  Ben  ham's  death  was  due  to 
atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the  muscular  tissues  of  the 
heart;  but,  on  the  confession  of  a  drug  clerk,  that  he  had 
sold  prussic  acid  to  Benham  on  two  recent  occasions,  an 
arrest  of  Benham  was  ordered,  and  the  inquest  resulted  in 
his  indictment  as  above  stated. 

On  January  18.  Arthur  Palmer,  a  milkman  living  in 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  shot  instantly  to  death  his  brother 
and  fatally  wounded  his  aged  mother  and  sister.  He  was 
taken  into  custody  at  the  Planters'  hotel  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
January  27. 

On  February  2,  as  the  steamer  Swanhilda,  from  New- 
castle, Australia,  neared  the  port  of  8an  Francisco,  Cal., 
an  arrest  of  a  suspected  murderer  was  made  on  board  by 
officers  who  had  gone  out  to  meet  the  vessel  for  that  pur- 
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pose,  in  the  person  of  one  Butler,  also  known  under  the 
names  of  Harwood,  Ashe,  Burgess,  Clark,  Simpson,  and 
Weller.  He  had  shipped  i\s  a  common  sailor,  assuming 
the  name  of  one  of  his  supposed  victims.  lie  is  specific- 
ally charged  with  three  murders,  and  is  suspected  of  several 
others.  His  plan  was  to  allure  partners  to  the  mining  dis- 
tricts to  work  claims,  and  there  to  murder  and  rob  them. 

On  February  18  six  persons,  all  members  of  one  family, 
were  found  murdered  at  the  farm  of  Thomas  Spicer  near 
Winona  on  the  Missouri  river,  thirty  miles  below  Bis- 
marck, N.  D. 

On  March  9,  the  conviction  of  Thomas  Bram,  mate  of 
the  Herbert  Fuller,  for  the  murder  of  Captain  Nash  (Vol. 
6,  p.  880),  was  confirmed  by  the  United  States  court  at 
Boston,  Mass.;  and  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him. 

On  March  20  Scott  Jackson  and  Alonzo  Walling,  con- 
victed of  murder  in  the  famous  Pearl  Bryan  case  (Vol.  6, 
pp.  141,  383),  were  hanged  at  Newport,  Ky. 

On  January  8  a  negro  despemdo  named  Simon  Cooper, 
who  the  day  before  had  murdered  five  people  near  Lynch- 
burg, S.  C,  was  taken  by  a  mob  from  the  oflScers  of  the 
law,  and  lynched. — Three  negroes,  charged  with  murder, 
were  lynched  on  the  night  of  January  19,  after  being  taken 
from  jail  at  Amite,  La. — On  January  24  the  jail  at  Talla- 
hassee, Fla.,  was  broken  into  by  a  mob,  who  dragged  out 
and  lynched  a  negro  prisoner  named  Piersou  Taylor,  ac- 
cused of  assault  and  attempted  outrage  upon  a  white 
woman. 

AFFAIRS  IN  VARIOUS  STATES. 

Alaska. — A  recent  report  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  officially  confirms  the  stories  of  rich  gold 
fields  along  the  Yukon  river. 

As  lon^r  ago  as  1863  some  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  men 
found  smafl  quantities  of  the  precious  metal  on  the  Pelly  river  and 
other  tributaries  of  the  Yukon,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  follow 
up  the  discovery.  George  Holt,  in  1878,  found  gold  along  the  Hoo- 
talinqua  river.  Two  years  later  a  prospecting  party  went  from  8itka, 
by  way  of  Chilkoot  pass  and  the  lakes,  down  l^ewis  river  to  the  Hoo- 
talinqua.  but  found  little.  In  1884  and  1885,  however,  work  was  be- 
gun with  profitable  results  on  the  Hootalinqua,  Pelly,  Stewart,  and 
other  rivers;  and  in  the  fall  of  1886  the  centre  of  interest  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Yukon  itself  by  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Forty  Mile  Post. 
Since  that  date  progress  has  been  steady;  and  several  million  dollars' 
worth  of  gold  has  been  taken  out  by  American  miners,  besides  a 
probably  equal  amount  secured  by  Canadians.  The  report  declares 
the  existence  of  auriferous  deposits  along  the  Yukon  and  its  tribu- 
taries from  Forty  Mile  Creek,  on  the  boundary  line  between  Alaska 
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and  Canada,  down  to  tlie  Ramparts,  300  miles  below.  How  far  tbe 
field  extends  into  Britisli  territory  is  not  known,  unless  to  Canadian 
prospectors,  nor  how  far  westward  beyond  tbe  Ramparts.  That  it 
does  extend  a  considerable  distance  in  both  those  directions  is  high  I  j 
probable,  as  also  that  it  includes  the  valley  of  the  great  Tannanah 
river,  which  joins  the  Yukon  below  the  Ramparts,  and  which  has 
never  yet  been  explored.  Entrance  is  had  to  this  region  from  Juneau 
chiefly  by  way  of  Chilkoot  pass,  which  latter  affords  the  shortest  cut, 
though  at  an  elevation  of  a  thousand  feet  or  more  above  White  and 
Taku  passes,  in  the  same  region. 

Considerable  success  has  attended  the  experiment  of 
transporting  herds  of  reindeer  from  Siberia  to  Alaska, 
which  has  now  been  carried  on  for  five  years. 

Herds  are  now  located  at  five  places  in  Arctic  Alaska:  Port  Clar- 
ence, the  main  station  near  Bering  strait;  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  a 
luission  station  of  the  Congreo^ational  Church;  Cape  Nome,  in  charge 
of  three  experienced  native  Alaskan  apprentices;  the  Swedish  mission 
atC^olovin  Bay;  and  the  St.  James  Episcopal  mission  on  the  Yukon. 
In  the  further  distribution  of  reindeer,  it  is  proposed  to  maintain  two 
large  herds  as  bases  of  supply,  otoe,  already  established,  at  Port  Clar- 
ence, and  the  other  on  the  Kuskokwim  river,  north  of  Bristol  bay. 
From  these  two  stations,  the  deer  will  be  distributed  in  herds  of  100 
to  the  various  mission  stations,  together  with  native  herders  trained 
in  the  art  of  taking  care  of  such  animals.  Natives  of  Lapland  have 
been  found  to  make  the  best  instructors  in  the  care  and  management 
of  the  deer. 

It  is  not  only  as  a  food  supply  that  these  herds  will  be  of  great 
value  to  the  nativas  as  well  as  the  rapidly  in-fiowing  population,  but 
also  as  a  means  of  transportation  and  communication  between  the  set- 
tlements. Trained  reindeer  are  not  only  cheaper,  but  are  more  rapid 
travellers  than  dog  teams,  and,  unlike  the  latter,  which  have  to  carry 
their  own  food  supply,  can  he  turned  loose  at  the  end  of  the  day  to 
gather  their  support  from  the  long  fibrous  white  moss  which  is  their 
natural  food  and  which  grows  abundantly  throughout  central  and 
Arctic  Alaska,  a  territory  unfitted  for  cattle  raising.  The  statistics 
of  Norway  and  Sweden  show  that  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  Alaska  could 
support  9,000,000  reindeer,  furnishing  a  supply  of  food,  clothing, 
and  means  of  transportation  to  a  population  of  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
The  flesh  is  considered  a  great  delicacy,  whether  fresh  or  cured.  The 
untanned  skin  makes  the  best  of  clothing  for  the  climate  of  Alaska, 
and  when  tanned  is  the  best  leather  for  the  bookbinder,  upholsterer, 
and  glovemaker.  The  hair  is  in  great  demand,  by  reason  of  its  won- 
derful buoyancy,  in  the  construction  of  life-saving  apparatus.  The 
horns  and  hoofs  make  the  best  glue  known  to  commerce.  With 
Alaska  stocked  with  this  valuable  animal,  the  hardy  Eskimo  and  the 
enterprising  American  could  develop  industries  in  the  lines  indicated 
that  would  amount  to  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and  all  this  in  a 
region  where  such  industries  are  only  developed  enough  to  suggest 
their  great  possibilities.  Congress  appropriated  $12,000  for  the  in- 
troduction of  reindeer  last  year.  For  the  previous  three  years  the  ap- 
propriation was  about  $7,000. 

Colorado. — A  bill  introduced  in  the  Colorado  legisla- 
ture by  Representative  Eugene  Engley  and  approved  by 
Governor  Adams  on  March  29,  abolishes  the  death  pen- 
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alty  in  that  state.     Life  imprisonment  is  substituted  as  \ 

the  penalty  for  murder  in  the  first  degree. 

Delaware. — On  February  5,  the  seat  in  the  United 
States  senate  from  Delaware^  which  became  vacant  on 
March  4,  1895,  and  over  which  an  exciting  contest  had 
taken  place  without  effecting  an  appointment  (Vol.  5,  p. 
3(30;  Vol.  6,  p.  390),  was  filled  by  the  installation  of  Gen- 
eral Richard  R.  Kenney,  a  free-silver  democrat  chosen  by 
the  state  legislature.  General  Kenney's  term  will  expire 
in  1901. 

Geor^a. — A  drastic  anti-trust  law  was  enacted  by  the 
Georgia  legislature  in  January. 

It  proliibits  and  declares  void  all  contracts,  agreements,  or  ar- 
rangements made  with  a  view  to  preventing'  or  obstructing  free 
competition  in  tbe  importation  or  sale  of  foreign  articles  or  tbe  sale 
of  articles  of  domestic  growth  or  domestic  raw  material.  Furthermore, 
it  declares  unlawful  and  void  all  trusts  or  combinations  between  per- 
sons or  corporations  which  are  designed  or  have  a  tendency  to  ad- 
vance, reduce,  or  control  the  prices  of  such  products  to  producers  or 
consumers.  It  provides  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  charter  and  fran- 
chise of  any  domestic  corporation  violating  any  ef  its  provisions,  and 
prohibits  offending  foreign  corporations  from  doing  business  in  the 
state.  The  attorney-general  is  required  to  institute  legal  proceedings 
against  any  corporation  that  violates  the  law  in  any  way,  and  to  en- 
force the  prescribed  penalties;  and  any  person  or  corporation  damaged 
by  a  trust  is  authorized  to  sue  for  the  recovery  of  such  damage,  and 
for  other  purposes.  There  are  several  additional  provisions  intended 
to  facilitate  prosecution  and  to  prevent  the  defeat  of  the  law  by  tech- 
nical means. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  law  does  not  make  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  different  kinds  of  trusts  and  com- 
binations, but  treats  them  all  as  iniquitous  organizations. 
In  other  words,  it  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  free  com- 
petition in  all  forms  of  business  is  a  personal  right  and  a 
public  advantage.  The  familiar  plea  that  some  trusts  now 
and  then  reduce  prices  is  ignored  as  a  thing  of  no  prac- 
tical importance,  a  mere  incident  which  does  not  have  any 
positive  bearing  upon  the  main  question.  There  is  no 
room  left,  apparently,  for  the  escape  of  any  combination 
that  is  designed  to  control  prices  or  to  interfere  with  the 
general  laws  of  trade.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  of  course,  if 
a  law  so  stringent  and  far-reaching  can  be  enforced.  One 
of  the  difiicufties  in  fightiti^  trusts  is  to  make  laws  that 
do  not  interfere  with  liberty.  There  is  no  law  to  compel 
a  manufacturer  to  sell  or  not  to  sell  his  products.  If  he 
sees  fit  to  agree  with  his  neighbor  that  he  will  not  sell  be- 
low a  given  price,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  he  can  bo  com- 
Eelled  to  do  so.  Or,  if  he  enters  into  an  agreement  that 
ewill  limit  the  output  of  his  establishment,  who  has  a 
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right  to  force  him  to  do  more?  Tlie  chief  difficulty  with 
all  trusts  is  tliat  thej  are  voluntary  agreements  between 
individuals,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  law  to 
reach  and  punish  those  who  make  them.  In  the  long  run, 
experience  seems  to  show  that  those  trusts  which  are 
really  antagonistic  to  public  prosperity  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  trade,  ultimately  collapse  before  outside  com- 
petition, though  legislation  undoubtedly  may  hasten  or 
delay  the  end.  The  operation  of  the  Georgia  law  will  be 
watched  with  deep  interest. 

Michigan. — As  a  result  of  legal  proceedings  started  by 
Commissioner  Moreland  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of 
Detroit,  the  supremo  court  of  Michigan,  on  March  19,  de- 
cided that  the  office  of  mayor  of  that  city,  to  which  Hazen 
S.  Pingree  had  been  elected,  became  vacant  when  Mr.  Pin- 
gree  took  the  oath  as  governor  of  Michigan  on  January  1. 
The  attorney-general,  Mr.  Maynard,  had  supported  Mr, 
Pingree's  claim  to  a  right  under  the  laws  to  fill  both  of- 
fices at  the  same  time. 

New  Yorli. — Greater  New  York, — The  charter  of  the 
consolidated  city  of  New  York  has  been  a  chief  topic  of 
public  interest  during  the  quarter.  On  February  22,  the 
special  commission  submitted  to  the  legislature  their  re- 
port, including,  with  the  charter  of  Greater  New  York, 
several  acts  and  amendments  deemed  necessary  for  estab- 
lishing full  accord  between  the  laws  of  the  state  and  the 
new  charter,  or  for  providing  the  necessary  equipment 
and  appliances  for  administration  of  the  government 
which  it  appoints.  This  report  was  understood  to  be 
unanimous.  Mayor  Strong,  and  President  Seth  Low  of 
Columbia  University,  signed  the  charter,  but  explained  in 
a  joint  letter  that,  while  convinced  that  the  charter  as  a 
whole  would  be  to  the  city's  great  advantage,  they  would 
prefer  a  change  on  four  points:  (1)  a  municipal  assembly 
with  only  one  chamber;  (2)  only  one  police  commissioner; 
(3)  an  independent  board  of  elections;  (4)  power  granted 
to  the  mayor  to  make  removals  of  heads  of  departments 
in  the  public  interest  without  charges,  throughout  his 
whole  term. 

On  March  17,  the  charter  was  reported  favorably  from 
the  committee  in  each  house.  Of  the  numerous  amend- 
ments adopted  in  committee,  none  made  any  material 
change.  On  March  23  the  assembly,  after  five  hours'  dis- 
cussion, passed  the  charter  by  a  vote  of  118  to  28.  Of  the 
affirmative  votes,  105  were  republican  and  13  democratic; 
of  the  negative,  6  republican  and  22  democratic. 
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On  March  24,  the  senate,  after  rejecting  several  im- 
portant amendments,  advanced  the  charter  to  a  third  read- 
ing: one  rejected  amendment  was  for  a  single  police  com- 
missioner instead  of  a  bi-partisan  board;  another  was  for 
one  instead  of  two  chambers  in  the  municipal  assembly. 
On  March  25,  the  senate  passed  the  charter  by  a  vote  of 
39  to  9.  Senators  Stranahan,  Coggeshall,  Malby,  Mullin, 
and  Raines,  expressed  fears  that  the  democratic  majority 
in  the  present  New  York  would  control  the  great  new  city, 
but  all  except  one  felt  constrained  on  the  whole  to  vote  for 
the  charter.  The  total  vote  showed  four  democratic  votes 
for  it,  and  only  one  republican  against  it. 

The  charter  then  was  sent  to  the  mayors  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  Long  Island  City:  if  vetoed  by  any  of  them 
it  cannot  become  a  law  unless  it  is  passed  again  by  both 
houses. 

All  signs  indicate  that  the  popular  vote  in  the  cities  in- 
terested would  be  strongly  in  favor  of  the  consolidation 
now  in  progress — looking  to  an  early  amendment  of  the 
charter  in  any  points  found  defective  after  a  year's  expe- 
rience. It  is  not  pleasant  to  record  the  fact  that  the 
opinion  of  experts  in  municipal  law  and  of  students  of 
practical  city  government  is  divided,  and,  if  judged  by  ex- 
pressions in  print  (as  perhaps  it  should  not  be),  is  largely 
adverse.  Some  elaborate  criticisms  are  even  destructive — 
pronouncing  the  charter  absolutely  unworkable:  many 
others  are  severe  on  certain  features  while  striving  to  be 
hopeful  on  the  whole.  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews,  complains  that  the  charter  fails  to  provide  an 
essential  structure  for  the  city  government  and  has  spent 
its  strength  on  details  of  departmental  proccvlure.  The 
municipal  assembly  he  deems  a  practical  nonentity,  **a 
laughing-stock."  The  New  York  Bar  Association  re- 
frains from  condemning  the  charter  as  a  whole,  though 
characterizing  many  sections  as  crude  and  obscure;  but 
predicts  serious  mischief  from  some  of  its  provisions. 
Some  of  the  enactments,  they  fear,  are  unconstitutional. 
The  City  Club  protested  against  adoption  of  the  charter 
without  revision.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  document  which 
makes  a  book  of  more  than  700  pages,  dealing  with  inter- 
ests vast,  varied,  and  almost  innumerable,  should  present 
much  material  for  criticism,  and  should  offer  to  the  gen- 
erality of  people — most  of  us  not  being  experts  in  creating 
cities — an  opportunity  to  exercise  the  simple  grace  of 
hoping  for  the  best. 

The  final  decision  as  to  the  charter  remains  to  be  re. 
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corded  in  a  fa  in  re  quarter^  to  which  may  be  referred  also 
fitatistical  details  regarding  the  new  metropolis. 

Summary  of  the  CUy's  Charier. — The  main  features  of 
the  charter  as  it  passed  the  legislature  are  here  presented. 
It  is  liable  to  amendments  due  to  action  on  it  by  the  three 
mayors  and  the  governor. 

Name  and  Territory.  The  citj  as  consolidated  is  to  be  called 
the  City  of  New  York.  It  comprises  the  county  of  Kings,  the  county 
of  Richmond,  the  city  of  Lonf  Island  C-ity,  the  towns  of  Newton, 
Flushing,  and  Jamaica,  and  the  westeriy  portion  of  the  town  of 
Hempstead,  in  the  county  of  Queens.  The  present  cities,  wards, 
towns,  and  villages  are  not  to  be  abrogated  further  than  is  provided 
in  this  charter. 

Boroughs.     The  city  is  divided  into  five  boroughs: 

1.  Manhattan    the  Ittland  and  lU  naturally  related  small  islands. 

2.  The  Bronx —all  ot  the  present  New  York  north  of  the  Harlem. 
8.    Brooklyn. 

4.  Queens    the  portion  of  Queens  county  Included  in  the  new  city. 

5.  UicHMONU  -Htateu  Island. 

Each  borough  elects  its  president  for  a  term  of  four  years,  at  a 
salary  of  f;5,000  a  year  for  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Brooklyn, 
and  The  Bronx,  and  of  $3,000  for  those  of  Queens  and  Richmond. 

Lbgislature.  The  municipal  assembly  consists  of  two  cham- 
bers. The  upper  chamber  is  the  council,  whose  twenty -nine  mem- 
bers are  elected  for  four  years,  from  districts  averaging  more  than 
350,000  population.  The  lower  chamber  is  the  boara  of  aldermen, 
whose  sixty  members  are  elected  for  two  years,  one  member  from 
each  state  assembly  district.  Kx-mayors  of  the  consolidated  city 
have  seats  (without  vote)  in  the  council.  Heads  of  departments 
while  in  office  have  seats  (without  vote)  in  the  board  of  aldermen. — 
The  president  of  the  council  is  elected  by  the  city  at  large  for  a  four 
years'  term;  his  annual  salary  is  $5,000;  and  he  has  all  the  powers  of 
the  present  president  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  including  that  of  act- 
ing-mayor in  case  of  the  mayor's  illness  or  absence  from  the  city.  The 
president  of  the  board  of  aldermen  is  elected  by  the  board  itself  from 
its  own  membership. — The  council  appoints  a  city  clerk  whose  term 
is  six  years,  and  annual  salary  $7,000. 

The  municipal  assembly  has  control  over  ordinances  properly 
municipal — amending  and  repealing  police,  health,  park,  fire,  and 
building  regulations;  authorising  the  establishment  and  construction 
of  markets,  parkM,  parkways,  driveways,  boulevards,  bridges,  and 
the  acquirement  of  ailditional  waterworks,  for  all  which  improve- 
ments it  can  issue  bonds;  granting  railroad  and  ferry  franchises;  as- 
signing places  for  holding  the  various  courts;  and  fixing  salaries  of 
city  officials  on  recommendation  by  the  board  of  estimate.  It  is  the 
trustee  of  municipal  property. 

ExECimvE.  The  mayor  is  elected  for  four  years  at  a  salary  of 
$15,000  a  year,  and  is  not  eligible  for  a  second  term  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  first.  His  powers  and  responsibility  are  large.  He  ap- 
points— and  may  remove  during  the  first  six  months  of  his  term — all 
heads  of  departments  exoept  those  which  the  charter  declares  elective, 
such  as  the  controller.  The  mayor  can  at  any  time  in  his  term  re- 
move the  commissioners  of  accounts. 

Administrative  Departments. — Administration  is  conducted 
under  the  following  departments:  finance,  law,  police,  parks,  build- 
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ings,  charities,  correction,  fire,  docks  and  ferries,  taxes  and  assess- 
ments, edudttion,  health;  h^ides  the  following  departments  repre- 
sented in  the  board  of  pabTtCl&provements,  namelj  water  supply, 
highways,  street -cleaning,  sewers,  public  buildings,  lighting  and  sup 
plies,  and  bridges. 

The  finance  department  has  as  its  head  the  controller,  elected 
for  four  years,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $10,000. — The  city  chamber- 
lain, appointed  by  the  mayor  for  four  years,  has  an  annual  salary  of 
$12,000. — ^The  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  consists  of  the 
mayor,  controller,  corporation  counsel,  president  of  the  council,  and 
president  of  the  department  of  taxes. 

The  law  department  has  as  its  head  the  corporation  counsel,  ap- 
pointed for  four  years,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $15,000.  The  main  of- 
fice is  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan, with  a  branch  office  in  Brooklyn, 
and  branches  in  other  boroughs  as  needful. 

The  fire  department  has  as  its  head  a  commissioner  appointed  for 
six  years,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $7,500:  he  appoints  a  deputy  com- 
missioner to  have  supervision  in  Brooklyn  and  Queens.  The  force 
of  active  firemen  is  under  the  '*  chief  of  tue  fire  department,"  salary 
$6,000;  deputy-chief,  $4,000;  battalion  chiefs,  each  $3,500;  foremen, 
each  $2,500. 

The  police  department  has  as  its  head  a  bi-partisan  police  board 
of  four  commissioners,  appointed  each  for  a  term  (regularly)  of  four 
rears,  at  an  annual  salary  of  15,000.  The  park  police  and  the  Brook- 
lyn bridge  police  are  merged  In  the  metropolitan  force.  The  force  in 
service  is  under  the  "chief  of  police,"  salary  $6,000;  five  deputv 
chiefs,  each  $5,000;  ten  inspectors,  each  $3,500;  captains,  eacn 
$2,750;  etc.  The  salaries  of  policeman  are  in  various  grades  with 
annual  increase  from  $800  to  $1,400. 

The  department  of  docks  and  ferries  has  as  its  head  three  com- 
missioners, appointed  each  for  a  term  (regularly)  of  six  years — one 
being  chosen  president  each  year,  at  a  salary  of  $6,0(K),  the  other  two 
receiving  each  $5,000. 

The  department  of  education  is  organized  under  a  combination 
pian — the  departments  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  retaining  the 
present  system  of  New  York  city,  and  Brooklyn  its  present  system. 
There  are  four  school  boards:  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  twenty - 
one  school  commissioners;  in  Brooklyn  forty -five;  in  Queens  nine;  in 
Richmond  nine — each  commissioner  appointed  for  three  years.  A  cen- 
tral board  of  education  is  constituted  w^ith  nineteen  meml)er8  consist- 
ing of  the  chairman  of  each  of  the  four  school  boards,  with  ten  dele- 
gates chosen  by  the  board  of  Manhattan,  and  five  by  the  board  of 
Brooklyn. 

The  health  department  is  under  five  commissioners,  the  health 
officer  of  the  port,  the  president  of  the  police  board,  and  tbree  per- 
sons named  by  the  mayor,  two  of  the  three  being  physicians,  and  the 
one  not  a  physician  being  president.  The  president's  salary  is 
$7,500;  that  of  the  other  two  appointive  commissioners,  $6,000  each. 
The  executive  officer  of  the  board  is  the  sanitary  superintendent, 
with  salary  $6,000.     The  health  board  has  offices  in  all  the  boroughs. 

The  department  of  taxes  and  assessments  is  under  five  commis- 
sioners—one being  a  lawyer,  and  another  being  designated  by  the 
mayor  as  the  president  of  the  board,  who  holds  his  office  six  years  at 
an  annual  salary  of  $8,000,  the  other  four  holding  office  four  years  at 
a  salary  of  $6,000  each.  The  board  appoints  deputy  commissioners, 
usually  not  more  than  forty,  at  a  salary  of  $2,700  each. — The  board 
of  assessors  consists  of  five  persons  appointed  by  the  mayor,  at  an  an- 
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nual  salary  of  $3,000  each. — The  board  for  revision  of  assessments 
consists  of  the  controller,  corporation  coansel,  and  president  of  the 
board  of  public  improvements. 

The  board  of  public  improvements,  representing  seven  depart- 
ments, is  composed  of  the  commissioners  of  each  of  the  six  depart- 
ments of  water  supply,  highways,  street  cleaning,  sewers,  public 
buildings,  and  bridges,  together  with  the  mayor,  corporation  counsel, 
controller,  and  an  official  who  is  president  of  the  board.  This  board 
is  subservient  to  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment.  Kach  of 
the  six  commissioners  of  departments  has  administrative  jurisdiction 
in  his  department,  appoints  his  subordinates,  and  can  establish  branch 
offices.  Bach  of  the  six  is  appointed  for  six  years  at  an  annual 
salary  of  |I7,500.  The  commissioner  or  the  department  of  bridges 
has  charge  of  all  bridges  in  the  city,  superseding  the  present  commis- 
sioners in  charge  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge. — The  system  of  the  board 
of  public  improvement  comprises  twenty-two  districts  of  local  im- 
provements, each  bounded  by  the  lines  of  the  state  senatorial  dis- 
tricts, and  each  district  having  its  board  of  local  improvement  con- 
sisting of  the  president  of  the  borough  in  which  the  district  is  located 
and  of  all  members  of  the  municipal  assembly  who  are  residents  in 
such  local  improvements  district.  The  members  of  these  local 
boards  receive  as  such  no  compensation. 

The  department  of  charities  is  under  three  commissioners  ap- 
pointed (for  a  term  regularly  of  six  years)  by  the  mayor,  who  also 
assigns  them — one  for  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  (salary  $7,500).  one 
for  Brooklyn  and  Queens  (salary  $7,500),  and  one  for  Richmond  (sal- 
ary $2,500).  The  commissioner  for  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  is 
president. 

The  department  of  correction  is  under  one  commissioner  (salary 
$7,500  annually)  who  has  exclusive  management  of  all  institutions 
pertaining  to  his  department,  making  rules  for  their  government,  and 
appointing  and  removing  all  subordinates.  His  principal  office  is  in 
Manhattan,  with  branch  office  in  Brooklyn. 

The  park  department  is  under  three  commissioners  (annual  sal- 
ary of  each  $5,000),  one  for  Manhattan  and  Richmond,  one  for  Brook- 
lyn and  Queens,  and  one  for  the  Bronx.  The  term  is  six  years. 
There  is  also  an  art  commission  serving  without  pay,  but  with  power 
to  employ  paid  subordinates:  it  consists  of  the  mayor,  the  president 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the  president  of  the  New  York 
public  library,  the  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  an  architect,  a  sculptor,  and  a  painter;  and  in  this  commis- 
sion is  vested  exclusive  control  of  all  affairs  relative  to  art  in  city 
parks  and  streets. 

The  department  of  buildings  is  under  three  commissioners,  who 
must  be  competent  builders  or  architects.  The  commissioner  for 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  is  president  of  the  board,  receiving,  as  does 
also  the  commissioner  for  Brooklyn,  $7,000  a  year:  the  commissioner 
for  Queens  and  Richmond  receives  $3,500. 

Boards.  Buueaus,  Etc.  The  bureau  of  elections  is  in  the 
borough  of  Manhattan,  with  branches  in  other  boroughs,  its  superin- 
tendent has  an  annual  salary  of  $6,000;  and  chiefs  of  branch  offices 
have  salaries  not  exceeding  $4,000  in  Brooklyn  and  $1,500  in  other 
boroughs. — The  sinking  fund  commission  consists  of  the  mayor,  con- 
troller, chamberlain,  president  of  the  council,  and  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  of  the  board  of  aldermen. — The  civil  service  board, 
of  three  or  more  commissioners  serving  without  pay,  is  appointed 
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bj  the  mayor. — ^The  statistical  commission  of  three  to  six  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  has  the  duty  of  preserving  and  publishing  mu- 
nicipal statistics  of  interest  to  the  public. 

Courts.  Municipal  courts  take  the  place  of  civil  courts — eleven 
in  Manhattan,  five  in  Brooklyn,  three  in  the  Bronx,  two  in  Queens, 
and  two  in  Richmond.  The  new  justices,  as  gradually  elected,  will 
serve  for  ten  years'  terms:  the  salary  is  $6,000,  except  in  Richmond 
and  Queens  where  it  is  $5,000.  These  courts  will  have  a  jurisdiction 
in  cases  involving  $500,  or  less. — Justices  of  inferior  courts  of  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction  are  called  city  magistrates:  they  are  appointed  for  ten 
years*  terms  with  salaries  the  same  as  the  municipal  justices,  and 
number  in  Manhattan  seven,  in  Brooklyn  six  and  in  each  of  the 
other  boroughs  two. — For  the  court  of  special  sessions  there  are  ten 
justices — five  for  the  first  division,  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  (salary 
$9,000),  and  five  for  the  second  division  comprising  the  three  other 
boroughs  (salary  $6,000). 

The  charter  is  notable  as  giving  the  city  more  of  home 
rule  than  was  ever  before  conceded  by  the  state  to  any 
manicipality;  also  for  the  extensive  powers  which  it  vests 
in  the  mayor;  also  for  its  prohibition  of  bestow  men  t  of 
any  franchise  in  perpetuity — all  franchises  reverting  to 
the  city  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years.  It  allows  to  some 
degree  minority  representation. 

The  New  York  Police  Board, — The  trouble  and  bick- 
ering in  this  board  increased  during  the  quarter.  Tlie 
deadlock  produced  by  the  division  of  two  members  against 
two  prevented  important  administrative  action^  and  tended 
toward  demoralization  of  the  police  force,  though  the  main 
fruits  of  the  reform  still  remained.  This  condition,  un- 
fortunate from  the  first,  became  intolerable.  On  March 
13,  President  Seth  Low  of  Columbia  University  wrote  to 
Mayor  Strong,  urging  him  to  prompt  action  in  bringing 
to  trial  some  or  all  of  the  commissioners.  Already  the 
City  Vigilance  League  and  other  organizations  had  pre- 
sented charges  against  Commissioner  Parker.  On  March 
17,  Mayor  Strong  took  action  in  the  case  of  Commissioner 
Parker,  ordering  his  removal  from  office  on  charges  of  ne- 
glect of  duty,  for  which  he  had  been  put  on  trial  in  June, 
1896,  and  on  recent  charges  of  action  tending  against  the 
discipline  of  the  force.  The  mayor's  act  of  removal  is 
void  without  the  assent  of  the  governor.  At  the  end  of 
the  quarter  Governor  Black  had  not  made  known  his  de- 
cision. 

On  one  point  relative  to  the  unfortunate  police  board, 
the  governor  was  prompt  in  his  decision.  lie  made  little 
delay  in  signifying  his  disapproval  of  Edward  Lauterbach's 
bill  legislating  out  of  office  the  whole  New  York  board  of 
police  and  putting  in  its  place  a  board  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  territory  of  the  Greater  New  York.     To  those 
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machine  republicans  who  urged  his  approval  of  the  bill,  he 
responded  with  the  firm  assurance  that  he  would  veto  it  if 
it  passed  the  legislature.  Uis  action  has  been  widely 
praised;  for  the  bill  was  contradictory  to  the  principle  of 
home  rule  for  the  city;  and  was  offensively  partisan,  giv- 
ing a  republican  police  board  control  over  all  the  election 
machinery  throughout  the  territory  of  the  consolidated 
city. 

The  Raines  Liquor  Law, — On  January  15,  State  Excise 
Commissioner  Lvman,  in  his  first  annual  report  to  the 
legislature,  called  attention  to  the  urgent  need  of  amend- 
ments of  the  Ilaines  law  to  prevent  avoidance  of  its  tax  by 
** social  clubs"  organized  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
their  members  with  liquor  on  Sundays  and  at  prohibited 
hours.  He  stated  that  from  May  1  to  November  24, 
1896,  such  clubs  had  been  chartered  to  the  number  of 
3,360.  A  report  from  a  special  committee  estimates  that 
the  loss  of  revenue  from  this  source  amounted  to  nearly 
$2,500,000  for  this  year. 

On  March  12,  the  special  committee  submitted  to  the  senate  its 
proposed  amendments,  intended  to  tax  out  of  existence  the  "fake" 
clubs  and  "fake"  hotels,  and  to  confine  Sunday  liquor-selling  to 
sales  only  by  legitimate  hotels  to  quests  and  at  meals.  Clubs  are 
to  pay  the  same  tax  as  saloons.  The  distribution  or  delivering  of 
liquor  by  any  association  to  a  member  or  to  others  in  quantities  less 
than  five  gallons  at  any  time  is  **  trafficking  in  liquor."  The  num- 
ber of  special  agents  is  to  be  increased.  The  local  option  clause  is 
made  more  strict  and  definite,  as  are  the  provisions  forbidding  sale  of 
liquor  to  minors.  A  hotel  is  more  specifically  defined,  as  also  is  a 
guest.  A  hotel  must  have  at  least  ten  bedrooms  above  the  basement 
properly  furnished  for  lodging  guests,  each  room  having  at  least 
eighty  square  feet  of  floor  area,  with  independent  entrance  from  hall, 
and  outside  window  at  least  eight  square  feet  in  sixe.  Partitions 
four  inches  thick  must  reach  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  bill  is  volu- 
minous,  but  its  general  aim  appears  in  the  above. 

These  amendments  find  no  favor  with  the  machine  re- 
publicans of  New  York  city  and  Brooklyn,  who  fear  that 
the  interference  with  Sunday  beer-drinking  will  turn  the 
vote  of  Greater  New  York  against  the  republicans  in  the 
election  for  mayor. 

The  Anti'Cartoon  Bill, — The  printing  of  portraits  of 
public  and  private  persons  has  been  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
tent in  a  class  of  newspapers  of  large  circulation  but  not 
of  high  order,  that  public  disgust  and  indignation  have 
been  excited.  Some  of  the  pictures  have  been  caricatures 
that  were  public  insults.  Senator  Ellsworth  introduced 
into  the  senate  a  bill  aimed  at  abatement  of  the  nuisance, 
which,  on  March  25,  was  reported  from  the  codes  commit*- 
tee.    This  bill "  to  restrain  the  unauthorized  printing,  pub- 
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lishing^  or  circulating  of  portraits  or  alleged  portraits  of  J 

indiyidnals "  was  debated  in  the  senate  on  April  1^  and 
was  ordered  to  third  reading. 

"Section  1.  No  person,  finn,  partnership,  corporation,  or  vol- 
untary association  shall  print,  publish,  or  circulate  in  any  newspaper, 
paper,  periodical,  magazine,  pamphlet,  or  book  any  portrait  or 
alleged  portrait  of  any  person  or  individual  living  in  this  state,  ex- 
cept fugitives  from  justice,  without  having  first  obtained  his  or  her 
written  consent  to  such  printing,  publication,  or  circulation." 

ScNction  2  fixes  penalty  as  a  fine  not  less  than  f  1,000,  and  impris- 
onment  for  not  less  than  one  year  upon  complaint  of  the  person  so 
portrayed. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  general  public  sympathy  with  the 
object  aimed  at  in  this  measure^  but  much  doubt  of  the 
practical  utility  of  such  a  law.  The  opinion  has  been 
freely  expressed  also,  that  if  enacted  it  would  be  declared 
unconstitutional,  as  invading  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

Trust  lyivestigation, — Early  in  February  a  commitee 
of  the  legislature  headed  by  Senator  Clarence  Lexow  en- 
tered on  what  was  intended  to  be  a  thorough  investigation 
of  trusts,  beginning  with  the  sugar  trust. 

The  investigation  was  long-drawn  and  was  conducted  with  con- 
siderable keenness  of  questioning  by  Mr.  Lexow.  It  developed  a 
number  of  facts  of  Interest  to  the  public;  yet  it  was  noticeable  more 
for  the  points  on  which  it  failed  to  elicit  full  and  definite  information 
than  for  those  on  which  it  succeeded.  After  more  than  a  month  the 
committee's  report  was  issued,  affirming  that  the  evidence  did  not 
show  that  trusts  lowered  prices  to  the  consumer,  but  showed  that 
they  lowered  the  price  of  the  raw  material;  that  it  did  not  show  that 
trusts  gave  laborers  higher  wages  and  more  steady  employment,  but 
showed  that  they  gave  the  consumer  more  stability  of  price;  and  that 
it  showed  that  the  trusts  occasioned  issues  of  stock  certificates  of  in- 
flated value,  which  caused  much  speculation.  The  report  confeKsed 
that  the  committee  *'  could  not  at  this  time  suggest  a  remedy." 

On  March  16,  Mr.  Lexow  introduced  into  the  senate 
two  bills  relative  to  trusts. 

The  first  prohibits  any  combination  of  corporations  or  persons 
for  creating  a  monopoly  or  unlawful  restraint  of  trade,  or  for  pre- 
venting competition  in  any  article  of  necessity;  it  requires  from  for- 
eign stock  corporations  full  reports,  and  defines  the  liabilities  of  all 
concerned  in  them.  The  second  bill  is  aimed  against  monopolies,  or 
restriction  of  trade,  or  prevention  of  competition  in  the  supply  or  the 
price  of  any  article  in  common  use:  its  provisions  for  eliciting  evi- 
dence are  very  stringent. 

The  public  mind  seems  undecided,  first,  as  to  the 
principles,  secondly,  as  to  the  methods  of  reformatory  law  . 
relative  to  trusts.  Evidently  some  form  and  degree  of  re- 
striction is  desired;  yet  it  is  felt  that  even  a  just  legal  re- 
striction may  be  so  applied  as  to  work  more  harm  tlian 
good  to  the  community. 
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Decinion  Against  the  Police  Justices. — The  final  deci- 
sion of  the  court  of  appeals^  made  public  on  March  it^  was 
unanimous  in  upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the  law 
which  removed  from  office  the  fourteen  police  justices 
serving  in  New  York  city  in  1895.  The  salary  of  each  of 
these  justices  was  $8,000  annually;  and  some  of  them  had 
recently  been  appointed  by  a  democratic  mayor  for  a  ten- 

f rears'  term.  Mayor  Strong  had  been  authorized  by  the 
aw  of  1895  to  fill  their  places,  and  had  done  so  (Vol.  5,  p. 
375).  The  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  upheld  his  ac- 
tion, affirming  with  costs  the  judgment  of  the  lower  courts 
in  the  case  of  two  of  the  dismissed  police  justices.  No 
other  result  had  from  the  first  been  deemed  possible  by 
lawyers  generally. 

The  Racing  Law  Sustained, — The  constitutionality  of 
Percy-Gray  racing  law  has  been  questioned  (Vol.  5,  p. 
370;  Vol.  6,  p.  483),  as  in  effect  allowing,  gambling  which 
the  constitution  forbids.  The  effect  of  a  decision  in  two 
cases  handed  down  on  March  2  from  the  court  of  appeals, 
is  to  declare  the  law  constitutional. 

Justice  Ingraliam  Lad  granted  a  writ  of  htiheafi  corpus  for  Samuel 
6.  Lawrence,  president  of  the  Westchester  racing  association,  and  for 
Hturges,  a  bookmaker's  clerk,  who  were  charged  with  pool-selling, 
contriving  a  lottery,  and  maintaining  a  nuisance  at  Morris  Park. 
Sturges  was  charged  also  with  bookmaking  in  violation  of  law.  In 
the  Lawrence  case  the  decision  was  that  racing  horses  for  prises  is 
not  gambling.  In  the  Sturges  case  the  decision — ^after  noting  the 
fact  that  the  only  penalty  prescribed  in  the  law  for  such  an  act  was 
the  forfeiture  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  bet,  which  amount  is  to  be 
recovered  only  by  civil  action — proceeded  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  the  law's  constitutionality.  The  court  declared  that  it  was  not  in 
its  province  to  decide  whether  the  legislature  had  acted  wisely  in  fram- 
ing the  law,  or  whether  the  new  law  had  reduced  its  efficiency  by  af- 
fixing too  small  a  penalty.  The  constitution  declared  a  certain  act  an 
offense:  the  Percy-lilray  law  also  declared  the  act  an  offense  and  pre- 
scribed a  penalty.  Hence  the  Percy-Gray  law  could  not  be  declared 
void  as  contravening  the  constitution. 

Capitol  Completion, — The  end  of  this  work,  if  not  yet 
near,  is  brought  within  sight.  On  March  2:2,  Governor 
Black  signed  Senator  Ellsworth's  bill  abolishing  the  Capi- 
tol Commission  and  providing  for  completion  of  the  build- 
ing by  contract  under  supervision  of  the  state  superintend- 
ent of  public  works,  George  W.  Aldridge. 

The  Citizens'  Union, — The  next  election  in  New  York 
city  is  occasioning  much  anxiety.  Probably  neither  party 
is  very  confident  of  success;  but  Tammany,  as  has  long 
been  its  custom,  shows  much  the  boldest  front.  The  re- 
publicans have  occasion  for  some  anxiety,  as  it  is  not 
known  how  many  of  their  new  supporters  may  have  been 
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alienated  by  the  party's  policy  on  the  consolidation  of  the 
Greater  New  York  and  on  the  restriction  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  Moreover  it  is  suspected  by  shrewd  observers  that 
there  are  large  bodies  of  voters  whose  ballots  are  likely  to 
be  swayed  neither  by  municipal  interests  nor  even  in  the 
interest  of  political  parties,  but  by  other  considerations 
not  openly  avowed.  The  immensity  of  the  influence  and 
of  the  financial  opportunity  which  go  with  the  official  con- 
trol of  the  Greater  New  York  make  it  a  dazzling  political 
prize. 

In  view  of  the  peculiar  situation,  a  large  number  of 
eminent  men  in  both  political  parties  issued  in  March  a 
call  for  the  formation  of  a  ''Citizens'  Union/'  with  a 
view  to  the  nomination  and  election  to  municipal  offices 
of  men  qualified  by  integrity  and  ability  for  the  city's  ser- 
vice, in  entire  disregard  of  their  views  on  national  and 
state  politics.  On  such  a  non-partisan  platform  it  is 
hoped  to  unite  enough  voters  of  both  parties  who  desire  a 
clean  and  capable  city  government  to  ensure  the  defeat  of 
any  organization  whose  aim  is  merely  plunder,  as  well  as 
of  any  "ring"  which  holds  service  to  its  party  more  im- 
portant than  service  to  the  city.  The  call  for  the  new  or- 
ganization disclaimed  asking  ''any  citizen  to  surrender  in 
any  degree  his  allegiance  to  his  party;"  it  insists  only  on 
"an  entire  separation  of  municipal  government  from  na- 
tional and  state  politics."  The  response  thus  far  is  en- 
couraging to  the  promoters.  Some  leading  party  organs 
favor  the  Citizens'  Union. 

Tamviany  HalL — The  general  committee  for  1897  held 
its  first  meeting,  January  26.  The  principal  feature  was 
a  long  attack  on  Mayor  Strong  and  the  present  city  gov- 
ernment, in  which  the  chief  charges  were  of  extravagance 
and  financial  mismanagement.  A  letter  from  Hon.  Will- 
iam J.  Bryan  acknowledged  the  assistance  of  Tammany 
Hall  in  his  presidential  campaign. 

On  the  same  evening  the  Home  Rule  Tammany  Dem- 
ocracy, Henry  D.  Purroy's  new  faction,  was  formally 
started  by  a  large  meeting  which  issued  a  call  to  a  conven- 
tion of  all  democrats  in  the  city.  Mr.  Purroy  made  a 
speech  vigorously  attacking  the  regular  Tammany  leaders. 
On  March  19,  the  executive  committee  of  the  Home  Rule 
Tammany  Democracy,  led  by  Mr.  Purroy,  met  for  organi- 
zation.    About  fifty  members  were  iii  attendance. 

On  March  8,  the  Tammany  Hall  general  committee 
issued  a  ferocious  attack  on  the  present  city  government. 
It  dealt  chiefly  with  the  police  department — alleging  an 
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increase  of  $1^844,793  in  cost,  charging  that  appointments 
are  bought  and  sold,  that  promotions  and  transfers  have 
their  fixed  prices^  that  every  kind  of  vice  and  crime  flourish 
unchecked;  and  urging  a  return  to  the  pure  and  econom- 
ical Tammany  rule. 

Proposed  Neto  State, — The  proposal  to  divide  the  state 
of  New  York,  creating  a  new  state  to  comprise  the  greater 
city  of  New  York  and  adjacent  territory,  was  brought  be- 
fore the  legislature  in  two  bills  introduced  in  the  assembly 
March  22,  by  Mr.  Trainer. 

One  bill  declares  the  consent  of  the  state  that  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion congress  may  form  a  new  state  included  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  present  counties  of  New  York,  Kings,  Richmond,  Queens,  Suf- 
folk, Westchester,  and  Putnam. 

The  other  bill  provides  for  submitting  the  question  as  to  for- 
mation of  such  an  independent  state  to  the  voters  at  the  next  general 
election  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

The  proposal  is  not  new  in  substance,  but  it  attracts 
more  attention  than  was  given  to  a  similar  bill  in  the  time 
of  W.  M.  Tweed.  It  is  reported  that  there  is  some  desire 
in  counties  further  tip  the  river  to  be  included  in  the  new 
state,  and  that  the  proposal  may  be  reframed  to  include 
also  Dutchess,  Columbia,  Sullivan,  Kockland,  Orange, 
Greene,  Ulster,  Rensselaer,  and  Albany  counties — giving 
the  new  state  a  population  more  than  a  million  larger  than 
would  be  left  to  the  old  state.  But  this  enlarged  proposal 
need  not  here  be  considered. 

The  arguments  for  the  new  state  are  based  partly  on 
the  natural  diversity  in  the  interests  and  the  views  of  a 
metropolitan  and  of  an  agricultural  population.  This  di- 
versity is  said  to  hamper  both  sides,  but  especially  to  work 
detriment  to  the  city.  This  argument  is  of  a  kind  that 
will  be  easily  answered.  The  other  principal  argument  may 
not  be  so  readily  disposed  of.  It  may  or  may  not  be  found 
convincing,  but  it  will  command  consideration.  It  con- 
cerns taxes;  and  it  asserts  that  Greater  New  York  is  bur- 
dened with  an  unjust  share — its  assessable  property,  real 
and  personal,  being  $2,609,795,157,  while  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  state  is  only  $1,098,917,746.  On  the  basis  of  last  yearns 
figures  the  new  city  will  pay  sixty  per  cent  of  the  tax  on 
real  estate  valuation,  and  seventy- two  per  cent  on  personal. 
And  the  population  of  the  city  is  expected  to  increase 
much  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  state. 
There  is  no  probability,  however,  that  the  matter  of  taxa- 
tion will  be  allowed  to  control  the  final  decision  in  a  ques- 
tion of  this  sort. 

The  new  proposal  is  credited  to  Tammany  Hall.     Its 
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political  bearings  will  not  be  disregarded.  It  would  make 
the  old  New  York  state  almost  surely  republican;  and  it 
would  probably  give  the  Union  a  new  democratic  state. 

The  Centminial  of  Albany, — The  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  state  capital  at  Albany  was 
celebrated  January  6.  A  state  commission  appointed  by 
the  governor,  with  a  committee  of  one-hundred  leading 
citizens  of  Albany^  had  charge  of  the  exercises. 

Governor  Black,  Mayor  ThacUer,  and  the  Citizens'  Commitee, 
with  a  miiitarj  escort  and  the  members  of  the  legislature,  moved  in 
procession  from  the  capitol  to  Harmanus  Bleecker  hall.  An  invoca* 
tion  was  said  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  T.  M.  A.  Burke,  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  Albany.  Letters  of  regret  for  absence  were  read  from  ex -Governor 
Morton,  President  Cleveland,  and  President -elect  McKinley.  After 
aa  opening  address  by  ex-Lieutenant-Govemor  Thomas  G.  Alvord. 
the  hUtorical  address  was  made  by  Chauncey  M.  Depew.  This  was 
followed  by  a  commemorative  poem  by  William  H.  McElroy. 

The  Degree  LL,  B. — In  January  the  regents  of  the 
University  adopted  the  following  rule: 

After  January  1, 1898,  the  degree  of  LL.B.  shall  not  be  conferred 
because  of  graduation  from  anv  law  school  unless  the  graduate  first 
shall  have  passed  the  examination  for  admission  to  the  bar  of  this  state. 

The  purpose  of  the  regents  had  been  that  all  law 
schools  should  require  1,000  hours  in  a  regular  course 
before  conferring  the  LL.B.  decree.  The  New  York 
Law  School  and  the  Buffalo  Law  School  protested  against 
this  standard^  and  the  rule  above  quoted  may  be  deemed 
a  compromise. 

A  committee  of  the  college  council  presented  to  the 
regents  resolutions  urging  a  jealous  guarding  of  the  de- 
gree-conferring powers  of  colleges  and  universities,  with 
uniform  insistence  on  the  standard  requirements  for  any 
degree,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  degree-conferring  power 
by  any  institution  failing  to  maintain  the  standard. 

The  regents  on  March  19,  adopted  revised  ordinances. 

Of  the  two  paragraphs  relating  to  the  LL.B.  degree,  the  first  is 
the  old  rule  re-enacted:  a  candidate,  having  passed  the  required  ex- 
aminations in  law,  must  file  evidence  (1)  of  having  a  general  educa- 
tion equivalent  to  that  required  by  the  regents'  academic  diploma; 
(2)  of  at  least  a  two  years'  course  satisfactory  to  the  faculty  in  law 
schools  registered  by  the  regents  as  approved. 

The  second  paragraph  enacts  that  professional  examinations  for 
the  degree  will  be  prepared  not  by  the  regents,  but  always  either  by 
the  faculty  of  the  law  school  giving  the  instruction  (such  preparation 
being  with  approval  of  the  University),  or  by  the  state  board  of  law 
examiners,  or  by  a  board  nominated  by  the  state  Bar  Association  and 
regularly  appointed  by  the  regents.  Thus  every  law  school  has  its 
choice  whether  the  examination  shall  be  prepared  and  its  results 
marked  by  its  own  faculty,  or  by  an  authorized  board  of  outside  ex- 
aminers. 
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Per^*n//L — Tr.'>='.i»  C.  PLfci;  wae  i.«^'n:ir*aied  for  Uni- 

Jari'janr  1-1.  bj  a  tout  of  1-li.  aca^ir^i  7  for  Joseph  H. 
C?i03t'»f.  On  Jaf."arT  1««.  Mr.  Plait  vas  elected  by  a  large 
wiajorilT  in  frx/ih  bo-jr*>s- 

Mr  FImu  w«i  m  T'ii:>«^  Sca:^^  v^trkV^r  n'!arlv'  sixttf^en  jcmis  ago. 
nrnfat'trif^  LL«  Mas,  with  >*-tkz:iftr  i'»^kkUn^.  b»«aa>«-  '>f  tbe  failure  of 
liU  atu^ipC  U»  prereot  th^  *!«-t:ase  fn'iL.  coctLrmiiLtr  Prv»ident  Garfield's 
apprjrtoUac;  U>  tL«  rfAl^irUfT^Lip  of  iLe  p».*rt  of  New  York.  For  eij^lit 
▼«ani  f«e  Ium  b»«n  a  f*rpT]b.iraii  macLine  tcAna^v-r  and  *'  boss.*'  A  man 
In  Hoch  a  ptmixkm  will  hoc  lark  warm  apL<'i>2«>>rs  and  eqnallj  ardent 
oppTMen.  He  ia  cbarg^ed,  as  a  bn^  with  cormpc  political  methods 
Hurh  an  bargainji  with  or>r|¥>rati<>ns  in  rv*£ard  u»  l«^slatiTe  action, 
and  "deaU'*  with  d«rmfxrratic  It^er^^  Hi<»  immense  majoritj  in  the 
repabiican  cancois  f^hows  that  his  partj  irive^  little  heed  to  the$^ 
rhargefi.  He  has  nerer  be^-n  accursed  of  oma^  his  pfx^ition  as  manager 
for  pecaniary  gain  to  himself — a  point  of  impress ve  difference  from 
tbe  boNWB  that  hare  ruled  New  York  citj  for  more  than  a  general  ion. 

Governor  Black '^  appointments  to  the  court  of  claims 
have  been  highly  praised — ex- Lieu  tenant-Governor  Charles 
'i\  Sax  ton,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  central  New  York, 
and  John  F.  Parkhurst  of  Bath.  Mr.  Saxtou's  confirma- 
tion was  by  unanimous  vote  in  the  senate. 

fn  contrast  was  the  public  reception  of  the  governor's  ncmiination 
of  fiOuis  F.  Payn,  of  Chatham,  for  state  superintendent  of  insurance. 
Til  A  democratic  press,  and  that  portion  of  the  republican  press  that 
diivriifH  Mr.  Piatt,  characterized  the  appointment  as  an  outrage. 

Mr.  Payn  was  bom  in  IH^io.     He  early  became  prominent  in  re- 

fMiblic'>an  |K)Utic^,  was  ap|x>inted  harbor- master  in  1867,  and  ten  years 
ater  was  anfMUoted  United  States  marshal  by  President  Grant.  Previ- 
cniH  to  iha  last  appointment  he  had  fallen  into  financial  trouble  and 
Imm)!!  dec;lared  a  bankrupt,  and  it  is  on  record  to  his  honor  that  during 
his  term  he  paid  off  his  debts  to  the  amount  of  $90,000.  It  was  he 
who  indufM^<i  Tliomas  C.  Platt  to  become  a  candidate  for  United  States 
mniator  in  1881;  and  to  him  are  attributed  the  nomination  of  Arthur 
for  vice-president  in  1880,  and  of  Black  for  governor  in  1896.  Mr. 
Payn  has  been  for  years  a  legislative  lobbyist — ^a  position  which  cer- 
tainly alxmnds  in  political  temptations. 

Hoiith  Carolina. — The  newly  elected  governor  of 
South  Carolina^  in  his  inaugural  address  on  January  18, 
upheld  the  Liquor  Dispensary  law,  and  declared  for  its 
rigorous  onforcomont,  stating  that  it  was  acceptable  to  the 
poonlo  and  had  decreased  drunkenness  in  the  state. 

The  last  annual  message  to  the  assembly  of  the  retir- 
ing govonior,  Mr.  Kvans,  also  spoke  in  favor  of  the  dis- 
p(^iiHary.  The  results  of  the  system  as  a  revenue  producer 
aro  Hununari/AHl  thus: 

"  The  not  proflt  that  has  accrued  to  the  state  for  the  past  year  ia 
in  rotmd  nuinWrs  )|t'.2<K),(K)0.  The  net  amount  accrued  to  the  towns 
and  countios  for  the  same  period  is  $122,000,  making  a  total  accrued 
pn>lU  to  the  htate,  towns,  and  counties  of  $822,000.   Adding  $57,652.65 
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unearned  profits  on  goods  in  the  hands  of  local  dispensers  due  the 
first  of  January,  1897,  swells  the  total  of  earned  and  unearned  profits 
to  the  state,  and  towns,  and  counties  for  the  past  year  to  $397,652.65. 
The  net  profits  accruing'  under  the  preceding  administration  for  eight- 
een months  was  $110,348.80.  Net  profits  for  1895,  $133,467.79.  Net 
profits  for  1896,  $200,000,  making  a  total  net  accrued  profit  to  the 
state  to  date  of  $443,816.57.  Adding  to  this  accrued  profit  the  out- 
standing unearned  profit  $57,652.65  makes  a  total  earned  and  un- 
earned profit  to  date  of  $501,469.22.  If  to  this  sum  we  add  the  amount 
of  the  net  accrued  profits  to  the  towns  and  counties  for  the  years  1895 
and  1896,  of  $228,121.28,  we  have  a  grand  total  of  earned  and  unearned 
profits  to  the  state,  towns,  and  counties  up  to  date  of  $729,600.50." 
That  part  of  the  state  hordering  on  North  Carolina,  with  its  handy 
distilleries,  has  given  the  executive  the  most  trouble  next  to  the  city 
of  Charleston.  But  it  is  claimed  that  the  illicit  sale  has  been  de- 
creased; and  the  proof  presented  is  the  reduced  number  of  United 
States  internal  revenue  tax  receipts  issued.  In  1895  the  number  was 
720;  in  1896,  315.  It  is  also  shown  that  the  number  of  cases  of  ar- 
rests for  illegal  liquor-selling  has  constantly  increased.  In  1893  the 
number  was  48;  in  1894,  112;  in  1895,  141;  in  1896,  627. 

The  United  States  supreme  court,  in  January,  handed 
down  a  decision  seriously  affecting  the  dispensary  law,  and 
antagonizing  the  principle  that  a  state  should  be  free  to 
legislate  effectively  on  the  liquor  question  within  its  lim- 
its. The  decision  was  to  the  effect  that  residents  of  South 
Carolina  could  import  liquors  for  tlieir  own  use. 

The  state  law  had  established  the  dispensaries  as  the  sole  medium 
for  the  distribution  of  liquor  within  the  state.  Not  only  the  sale 
of  liquor  by  any  other  than  the  dispensary  was  forbidden,  but  its  im- 
portation for  personal  use  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  law.  Pre- 
vious to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  August  8,  1890,  to  cure  the  blow 
given  to  state  prohibition  legislation  by  the  original- package  decision, 
it  would  not  have  been  doubted  by  any  one,  probably,  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  South  Carolina  law  forbidding  the  importation  of  liquors 
into  that  state  on  private  account  was  unconstitutional.  The  right 
of  the  state  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  imported  liquor  was  claimed  by  all 
the  prohibition  states;  but  in  1890,  in  the  Leisy  case,  the  federal  su- 
preme court  decided  that  liquor  imported  into  any  state  could  he  sold 
there  in  spite  of  local  prohibition  laws,  so  long  as  it  was  still  in  the 
package  in  which  it  was  originally  imported.  Congre»ss  undertook 
immediately  to  correct  this  by  enacting  tuat  liauors  imported  into  any 
state  should  on  arrival  there  be  subject  to  all  tue  police  powers  of  that 
state,  as  if  originally  produced  there. 

Under  this  law  it  might  seem  on  fair  construction  that  imported 
liquors  were  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  state  law  as  soon  as 
brought  into  the  state,  and  could  reach  the  people  only  through  a 
state  dispensary.  The  supreme  court,  however,  says  no;  that  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  liquor  by  a  citizen  of  any  state  is  to  interfere 
with  interstate  commerce.  A  citizen  of  South  Carolina  may  not  im- 
port and  sell  liquor  under  this  decision,  but  he  may  import  without 
limit  for  himself  and  his  friends.  The  dispensary  law  will  operate 
her»iifter  only  on  those  who  do  not  care  or  cannot  afford  to  send  out- 
side the  state  for  their  liquor. 
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PERSONAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Presidential  Appointments.— By  the  end  of  March 
two  of  the  four  ambassadorahipa  bad  been  filled.  On  March 
10  President  McKinley  nominated,  and  on  the  ll)th  the 
senate  confirmed,  tlic  following  aa  ambassadors  extraordi- 
nary and  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  the  coun- 
tries named : 

Jokn  Hay,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  Great 
Britain;  aod 

Horace  Porter  of  New 
York,  to  Fnmce. 

Hat,  CoixtSKL  Jouk, 
ambassador  to  Ureat  Brit- 
aiD,  was  born  in  SaWm, 
Ind..  October  8,  1838,  k 
di!scendaDt  of  Jobn  Hay, 
who  wastLeBODofaStotcb 
soldier  in  tli«  army  of  the 
Elector  PaUline,  in  Oer- 
niany.andwbo  immigrated 
to  America  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century, 
with  tour  sons,  one  of 
whom,  Adam,  served  with 
the  lievoln- 


n  friei 


land 


oE  Waabiogton. 
Aoam  B  son,  John  Hay, 
moved  from  Kentucky  to 

(Illinois  to  escape  tbe  dis- 
grace of  living  in  a  slave 
stale,  with  all  bis  family, 
I  except  his  son  Charles, 
who  studied  medicine  aad 
settled  in  Salem,  Ind. 
There  the  present  am- 
ooLOHBL  jonK  HIT.  iiKprKD  BTATEs  bassador  was   born.      He 

ABBAssiDim Tu  oKiiAT  BRITAIN.  passed   his  bovhood  in 

tho  West;  was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  185S,  having  taken 
high  rank  as  a  writer.  After  bis  graduation  young  Hay  studied  law 
in  Abraham  Lincoln's  otHce  in  ii^pringfield,  HI.,  and  was  admitted  to 

Eraclice  in  that  state  in  1861.  Upon  his  election  to  tbe  presidency, 
Ir.  Lincoln  appointed  tbe  young  student  his  private  Kpcrelary,  with 
Mr.  Nicolay.  He  accompanied  Lincoln  on  his  memorable  jonmey 
from  HprineReld  to  Waiibitigton;  and.  during  the  ensuing  years,  when 
the  otlice  of  private  secretary  was  of  eiceptional  importance,  be  stood 
in  the  most  intimate  and  confidential  relations  with  the  president, 
living  at  the  White  House  and  being  with  him  constantly.  Mr.  Hay 
also  acted  as  his  adjutant  and  aidede.camp.  and  served  for  severU 
months  under  {Jeneral  Hunter  and  Oeneral  Gilmore,  with  the  rank  o( 
major  and  adjutant-general.  He  was  also  brevetted  lieutenant  and 
lieutenant- colon  el. 

After  Linoln's  asRassination  Colonel  Hay  was  made  secretary  of 
legation  to  the  American  raiaiater  at  Paris;  and  between  tbe  yeaia 
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1S66  and  1807  wu  sevenl  times  in  cbuge.  The  following  year  he 
w»s  eJtarge  iTaffairei  in  Vienn*.  after  whicli  lie  resigned  and  retnrned 
to  America;  but  was  soon  afterward  appointed  secrelary  of  legation 
■t  Madrid  under  General  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  Colonel  Hay  retained  tLis 
post  aboEt  two  years,  and  while  occupying  it  wrote  a  clianning  book 
entitled  Caatitian  Day»,  wbicb  appeared  in  1871. 

In  18T0  Colonel  Hay  returned  to  the  lTDil«d  titates  and  became  an 
editorial  writer  on  the  New  York  TrilniTif.  where  he  remained  about 
five  years.  He  was  afterward  in  editorial  charge  of  the  Tribvne  for 
seven  moDlhs.  during 
Whitelaw  Keid's  abeen 
in  Europe.  In  1875  he  i 
moved  to  Cleveland,  ( 
having  married  the  daus 
ter  of  Amasa  Stone  of  tt 
city.  He  took  an  acti 
part  In  politics,  especially 
in  the  presidential  ci 
p^gBB,  and  spoke  1 
guently  on  the  stump.  By 
Prendent  Hayes  he  v-- 
made  Brst  assistant  sec 
tary  of  state  in  1879. 
1861  he  represented  the 
United  States  at  the  in( 
national  sanitary  congress 
ia  Washington,  and  was 
elected  president  of  that 
body.  At  the  end  of  Presi- 
dent Hayes's  administra- 
tion Colonel  Hay  returned 
to  (.leveland,  to  take  up 
his  work  on  the  Life  of 
Lincoln  in  connectio" 
with  Mr.  Sicolay.  F 
several  years  he  has  mai 
his  home  in  Washington.  ' 
The  Life  of  Lincoln  first 
appeared  as  a  serial  in 
T/t«  VeniKTy  Magmine.  ' 
but  later  wan  published 
in  several  volumes,  and  ia 
Rrst  importance-  Colonel  H 
His  Pike  County  BaUaiU. 

come  eiceediuffly  ]Mipular.     A      m  ection  oi  uis  poems  was 

published  in  im. 

Porter,  Gbkgral  Hor  m  assad      to  France,  was  bom  in 

Huntington,  Penn.,  in  1837,  son  of  Daniel  R.  Porter,  soon  afterwardE 
governor  of  the  state.  His  early  schooling  was  in  the  Harrisburg 
Academy.  After  a  year  in  the  scientific  department  of  Harvard  L'ni- 
versity,  he  entered  West  Point,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1800. 

After  a  brief  space  as  instructor  in  artillery  at  West  Point,  he  was 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  Department  of  the  East.  After  being  Kent  lo 
Washington  as  a  bearer  of  dispatches,  he  was  pronioled  to  be  first 
lieutenant  while  under  Sherman  and  Du  Font  in  tlieir  expedition 
•gainst  Port  BoyaL     In  1863  he  was  brevetted  captain  for  gallant 


American  history  of  the 
Little  Breec/iea  have  be- 
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services  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski,  where  he  had  command  of 
the  siege  batteries.  In  May,  1864,  he  was  brevetted  major  for  his 
conduct  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness.  The  next  year  found  him 
brevet  lieutenant- colonel,  and  1865  brevet  brigadier- general  of  the 
United  States  army.  He  had  been  chief  of  ordnance  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  under  General  McClellan,  but,  after  the  battle  of  Antie- 
tam,  was  transferred  first  to  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  and  then  to  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland.  While  on  the  staff  of  General  Thomas  at 
Chattanooga,  he  became  acquainted  with  General  Grant.  Their  in- 
timacy lasted  until  Grant's  death.  General  Porter  became  an  aide-de- 
camp on  Grant's  staff,  and  was  with  him  during  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  war.  He  was  one  of  the  few  persons  who  witnessed  the  surren- 
der at  Appomatox. 

When  General  Grant  became  secretary  of  war  General  Porter  be- 
came the  assistant  secretary,  and  during  his  chief's  service  as  presi- 
dent acted  as  private  secretary.  General  Porter  then  went  into  busi- 
ness, and  has  been  exceedingly  successful.  He  has  been  connected 
with  numerous  important  corporations;  became  vice-president  of  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  a  director  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society,  the  Continental  National  bank,  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco Railway  Company,  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern 
Railway  Company,  the  Ontario  &  Western  Railway  Company,  the  At- 
lantic &  Pacific  Railway  Company,  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Rail- 
way Company,  and  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company.  He 
was  also  the  first  president  of  the  West  Shore  rcMid. 

General  Porter  has  for  several  years  been  president  of  the  Union 
League  Club,  New  York  city;  he  belongs  to  the  Century,  University, 
Metropolitan,  Lotos,  Players',  Authors',  and  G roller  clubs,  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Loyal  Legion,  the  American  Geographical 
Society,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  many  other  organiza- 
tions. He  is  president  of  the  General  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  the  Grant  Monument  Association.  The 
completion  of  the  Grant  monument  is  largely  the  result  of  his  efforts. 
The  project  languished  when  a  start  had  been  made  on  it  until  Gen- 
eral Porter  made  a  personal  canvass  and  set  on  foot  a  campaign 
through  which  over  $350,000  (Vol.  2,  p.  100)  was  raised  in  two 
months.  General  Porter's  powers  as  an  orator  and  after-dinner  speaker 
have  also  made  him  distinguished. 

The  following  important  appointments  in  the  foreign 
service  were  also  made  in  Marcn: 

Powell  Clayton  of  Arkansas,  minister  to  Mexico; 

Charlemagne  Tower  of  Pennsylvania,  minister  to  Austria-Hun- 
gary; 

William  M.  Osborne  of  Massachusetts,  consul-general  at  London, 
England; 

John  K.  Gowdy  of  Indiana,  consul-general  at  Paris,  France. 

Clayton,  General  Powell,  minister  to  Mexico,  was  bom  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1838.  He  was  educated  for  the  profession  of  civil 
engineer,  and  began  to  practice  it  in  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  where  he 
settled  in  1855.  He  was  chosen  city  engineer  of  that  city  in  1857,  and 
held  the  place  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  raised  a 
company  and  went  to  the  front  with  the  1st  Kansas  volunteer  in- 
fantry regiment  as  captain.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  had  reached 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  After  the  war  he  married,  and  bought 
a  large  plantation  in  Jefferson  county.  Ark.,  where  he  lived  till  elected 
governor  in  1868.     In  1871  he  was  elected  United  States  senator,  and, 
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after  serving  the  term  of  six  years,  went  to  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  to  live, 
where  he  remainod  till  1882,  when  he  moved  to  Eureka  Springs.  He 
built  the  Eureka  Springs  railway,  of  which  company  he  has  since 
been  president  and  general  manager. 

General  Clayton  has  been  a  delegate  to  every  republican  national 
convention  since  Grant  was  first  nominated.  He  has  also  been  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  republican  national  committee.  He  also 
holds  several  local  offices,  is  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  has 
been  department  commander  of  the  G.  A.  R.  in  Arkansas. 

Tower,  Charlemaoke,  minister  to  Austria-Hungary,  was  bom 
in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  April  17, 1848,  and  was  educated  at  a  military 
academy  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  afterward  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Exeter,  N.  H.  Upon  graduating  from  Harvard  University  in  1872, 
he  went  to  Europe  to  study  history,  modem  languages,  and  literature. 
He  spent  the  year  1873  in  Spain,  at  the  University  of  Madrid;  1874 
at  Paris  and  at  Tours;  and  1875  at  Frankfurt  on-the-Main  in  Germany. 
Subsequently  he  travelled  through  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Russia.  He  visited  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem,  and  spent  some 
time  in  Greece  and  Egypt.  After  an  absence  of  four  years,  he  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia,  and  studied  law  with  William  Henry  Rawle 
and  at  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1878.  Four  years  later  he  removed  to  Duluth, 
Minn.,  where  he  became  president  of  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  rail- 
road and  managing  director  of  the  Minnesota  Iron  Company.  He  came 
east  again  in  1^7.  Mr.  Tower  is  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, vice  president  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  the  Numismatic 
Society,  and  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  l>iehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company  and  of  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  He  received  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.  from  Lafayette  College.  Mr.  Tower  is  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  The  Marquis  of  Lafayette  in  Oie  American  Revolution. 

OsBORN,  William  McEinley,  consul-general  at  London,  Eng- 
land, is  about  sixty  years  old,  a  cousin  of  the  president.  He  was  sec- 
retary of  the  republican  national  committee  through  the  recent  cam- 
paign, and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners 
of  Boston,  Mass. 

GowDY,  John  E.,  consul-general  at  Paris,  France,  Is  about  fifty 
years  old,  and  has  his  home  at  Rushville,  Ind.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  Indiana  republican  state  committee,  and  has  held  a  number  of 
county  offices,  but  has  always  been  more  identified  with  farming  in- 
terests than  with  any  others. 

On  March  29  Hon.  H.  C.  Evans  of  Tennessee  was 
nominated  commissioner  of  pensions. 

Evans,  Henry  Clay,  United  States  commissioner  of  pensions, 
was  bom  in  Juniata  county,  Penn.,  in  1843;  removed  to  Wisconsin 
and  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  41st  regiment  of  Wisconsin  infantry 
early  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion;  settled  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
after  the  war,  and  engaged  in  manufacturing.  He  was  twice  elected 
mayor  of  Chattanooga,  and  came  to  the  51st  congress  in  1880  as  a 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives.  He  was  defeated  for  re- 
election in  1890,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  first  assistant  post- 
master-general by  President  Harrison.  In  1894  he  was  tlie  republi- 
can candidate  for  governor  of  Tennessee,  and  was  declared  elected  al- 
though the  democratic  legislature  counted  in  his  rival,  ex- Judge  Peter 
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Turner  (VoL  4,  p.  759;  Vol  5,  pp.  142,  381).  Mr.  Evuu  was  s  cmo- 
dtdal«  for  the  repabtican  vice-preeideDtial  nomiiulioii  In  1896,  «iid 
Teoeived  a  sabfltaDtial  vols. 

Other  Personal  N&tes.— On  Jannary  13  Eev.  Dr. 
C.  C.  Hall,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  was  nominated  and  later  elected  president  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  to  succeed  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
S.  Hastings,  resigned, 
who  had  neld  the  po- 
sition nine  years. 

Hau,,  Rev.  Charles 
CCTHBERT,  D.  D.,  was 
bora  in  Now  York  city, 
September  8,  1853,  sou  of 
William  C.  Hail,  a  pros- 
perous druggist.  He  was 
educated  at  the  borne  of 
bis  father,  at  New.Wind- 
Bor.OD-tbe. Hudson.  Pi  - 
nally,  entering  Williams 
College,  be  was  gnduated 
in  1873.  In  October.  1873, 
he  entered  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1874. 
He  spent  two  years  abroad. 
Returning  to  the  United 
SlBtee,  he  was  ordained, 
and  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Union  Presbyterian 
chuKh  at  Newhurgh,  N. 
Y.  In  18TT  be  was  called 
to  the  Pirst  Presbyterian 
church,  Brooklyn,  as  snc- 
ceeaor  to  Rev.  Itaniel  Z. 
Carroll.  He  received  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  from  tbe 
University  of   New  York  in  1889. 

Dr.  Hall,  in  company  with  Professor  Sigismund  Lazar,  compiled 
an  Evangelical  Hyuinal,  and  be  ia  the  author  of  several  volumes  of 
sermons.  Iiito  llig  MnrncUviu  LightanA  Does  Qod  Send  TVovJiUf  are 
two  of  his  best-known  works,  to  which  was  recently  added  The  Oog- 
peiofthf  JHnine  Sarrififc.  He  lectured  at  Hartford  Theological  Semi- 
nary io  1894,  in  tbe  Carew  course,  and  published  his  lectures  under 
the  title  QuniiJieiUioM /or  Miiiisttrial  Poioer.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  a  trustee  of  the  Atlanta  (Qa.)  Union 
Sominary,  and  of  Williams  College.  He  is  also  American  editor  of 
The    Krpoiitor,  a   London    (England)   monthly   religious  and   soci- 


is  married  in  1877,  and  has  ti 


ological  book 
two  daughters. 

The  installation  of  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Conaty  as  rec- 
tor of  the  Gatliolic  University  of  America  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  sneci'od  Hishop  Keane  (Vol.  6,  p.  963),  took 
place  with  impressive  ceremonies  on  January  19. 
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Early  in  February  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen^  wife  of 
the  governor-general  of  Canada,  was  chosen  to  be  convo- 
cation orator  at  the  approaching  commencement  exercises 
of  the  University  of  Cnicago.  It  was  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  university  life  in  America,  and  probably  in  the 
world,  that  this  honor  had  been  bestowed  upon  a  woman. 

George  W.  Chadwick,  the  well  known  conductor  and 
composer  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was,  on  February  17,  chosen 
director  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  •  of  Music,  to 
succeed  Carl  Faelten,  resigned. 

On  March  6  Hon.  Marcus  A.  Ilanna,  chairman  of  the 
republican  national  committee,  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
United  States  senator  from  Ohio,  having  been  appointed 
by  Governor  Bushnell  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of 
Senator  John  Sherman,  transferred  to  the  secretaryship  of 
state.     Mr.  Hannahs  term  will  end  in  1899. 

Mr.  Laurence  Hutton  of  New  York  has  decided  to  pre- 
sent to  the  library  of  Princeton  University  his  unique  aud 
invaluable  collection  of  death  masks.  The  collection  num- 
bers eighty-five  masks  of  celebrated  rulers,  statesmen,  au- 
thors, and  other  men  of  note,  including  masks  of  Napo- 
leon I.;  Washington;  Lincoln;  Thackeray;  Queen  Eliza- 
beth; Luther;  Sir  Isaac  Newton;  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots; 
Dante;  Edmund  Burke;  Sir  Walter  Scott;  Cromwell; 
Frederick  the  Great;  Robespierre;  and  many  other  celeb- 
rities. 

Joseph  P.  Smith  of  Ohio,  on  March  29,  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  to  succeed 
Clinton  Forbush,  resigned. 

A  Great  Reservoir. — A  stupendous  engineering  work 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts  with  the 
object  of  creating  an  abundant  water  supply  for  all  time 
for  what  is  known  as  the  "Metropolitan  Water  District," 
including  Boston  and  twenty-seven  cities  and  towns  within 
a  radius  of  ten  miles  from  the  state  house  in  the  capital. 
In  the  valley  of  the  upper  Nashua  river,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Worcester  county,  an  immense  reservoir  is  being  con- 
structed. It  will  cover  the  sites  of  the  towns  of  Clinton, 
Sterling,  Boylston,  and  West  Boylston,  the  state  taking  by 
right  oi  eminent  domain  the  homes  of  over  1,700  people. 

The  first  estimate  of  the  cost  was  $25,327,800,  and  the  ie^islatui-e 
has  authorized  the  issue  of  fortj-year  bonds  to  the  amount  of  about 
$20,000,000  to  carry  on  the  work  and  settle  claims  The  total  cost 
will  probably  be  between  $30,000,000  and  $50,000,000.  The  reser 
voir  will  be  nearly  nine  miles  long,  and  will  cover  no  less  than  4.195 
acres  to  an  average  depth  of  forty-six  feet:  will  contain  63.068,000,000 
gallons  of  excellent  water,  and  is  expected  to  supply  111,000,000  »;ai- 
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Ions  per  day  to  the  Metropolitan  -District.  The  dam  site  is  distant 
about  thirty-five  miles  from  Boston.  The  water  will  be  conducted 
through  an  immense  aqueduct  that  tunnels  hills  and  bridges  rivers  a 
distance  of  18.48  miles,  till  it  reaches  a  point  where  it  enters  the  basin 
of  a  part  of  the  present  supply  system  of  Boston.  The  surface  of  the 
new  reservoir  will  be  885  feet  above  high- water  marie  in  Boston  har- 
bor. The  dam  will  be  across  a  narrow  gorge  near  Clinton,  a  maxi- 
mum distance  of  1,250  feet,  and  a  maximum  height  of  149  feet. 

The  ^^  Mayflower  Log," — In  response  to  a  petition 
presented  by  Mr.  Bayard,  American  ambassador  to  Eng- 
land, in  behalf  of  the  president  and  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  ecclesiastical  court  at  St.  Paul's  in  London, 
England,  on  March  25,  ordered  the  delivery  to  Mr.  Bayard 
for  transfer  to  some  final  place  of  safe  keeping  in  the  United 
States,  of  the  manuscript  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  *'  log'* 
of  the  Mayflower,  The  conditions  of  the  transfer  were 
that  persons  desiring  certified  copies  of  entries  might  ob- 
tain them  at  reasonable  cost,  and  that  certified  copies  of 
the  manuscript  should  be  deposited  in  the  library  of  Ful- 
ham  Palace,  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  where 
the  original  had  lain  for  over  forty  years.  The  return  of 
the  manuscript  to  the  United  States  follows  upon  the  ef- 
forts of  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  the  American 
Anti(|uarian  and  Massachusetts  Historical  Societies,  the 
Pilgrim  Society  of  Plymouth,  and  the  New  England  So- 
ciety of  New  York;  and  had  the  support  in  England  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London. 

Though  spoken  of  as  a  "log,"  the  manuscript  really  covers  the 
history  of  the  Plymouth  colony  from  1602  to  1646,  with  several  anno- 
tations and  additions  made  in  later  years.  It  was  written  by  William 
Bradford,  the  second  governor  of  the  colony,  and  was  handed  down 
in  his  family  through  at  least  four  generations.  The  volume  is  bound 
in  old  vellum,  with  "  America'*  written  on  the  back  in  ink,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  fly- leaves,  is  in  excellent  condition,  the  text 
being  everywhere  clear  and  legible.  In  some  270  closely  written 
pages,  it  tells  not  only  the  story  of  the  voyage  of  the  Mayflmoer,  but 
of  the  events  in  England  and  Holland  which  preceded  its  sailing.  It 
also  covers  incidents  in  the  later  history  of  the  colony  extending  over 
nearly  forty  years  from  the  time  of  the  landing  on  Plymouth  Rock.  It 
contains  a  register  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  many  items 
relating  to  the  property  of  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims. 

The  history  of  the  manuscript  is  related  thus: 

From  a  book-plate  contained  in  the  volume,  we  learn  that  the 
manuscript  belonged  to  the  New  England  Library,  "begun  to  be  col- 
lected by  Thomas  Prince,  July  6.  1703."  This  library  was  deposited 
by  Prince  in  the  steeple  chamber  of  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston, 
and,  after  many  vicissitudes,  in  the  year  1866,  was  transferred  in  trust 
to  the  Boston  Public  Library.  But  the  ancient  library  was  not  com- 
plete. Not  only  (Governor  Bradford's  history,  but  other  works  of  great 
value,  had  been  transferred  to  England. 
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How  they  got  there  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  Bradford  manuscript  may  have  been  among  tbe  posses- 
sions of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  who  was  the  last  colonial  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  when  they  were  scattered  by  the  mob  in  1765,  or  may 
have  been  preserved  by  him  and  taken  back  to  England.  It  is  more 
likely,  however,  that  it  was  appropriated  from  the  steeple  chamber 
when  tbe  Old  South  was  occupied  by  British  troops  during  the  siege  of 
Boston  in  1775-6,  and  carried  to  England  after  the  evacuation. 

Tbe  only  proof  that  such  a  work  ever  existed  was  found  in  quota- 
tions from  it  in  tbe  books  of  Morton,  Prince,  Hutchinson,  and  other 
early  historical  writers. 

It  was  discovered  in  1855  in  the  Fulham  library  by  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  who  was  writing  a  history  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
America.  Rev.  John  S.  Barry  secured  a  copy  of  this  church  history 
in  Boston,  and  recognized  some  quotations  credited  to  "a  manuscript 
in  Fulham  library "  as  identical  with  quotations  which  Morton  and 
Prince  credited  to  Governor  Bradford's  history.  The  clew  was  fol- 
lowed up;  and  by  a  comparison  with  other  manuscripts  known  to  be- 
long to  Qovemor  Bradford  the  identity  of  the  Mayflovoer  history  was 
established. 

Miscellaneous. — A  decision  by  the  court  of  appeals 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  19,  in  the  litigation  over  the 
famous  Fayerweather  will  (Vol.  4,  p.  849;  Vol.  5,  p.  981), 
settled  one  disputed  point,  that  the  three  trustees — Bulke- 
ley,  Ritch,  and  Vaughan — are  only  trustees  and  not  residu- 
ary legatees,  and,  as  trustees,  will  have  fulfilled  their  ob- 
ligations to  the  testator  when  they  have  executed  the 
rulings  of  the  court  relative  to  the  case.  In  other  words, 
they  nave  no  power  to  divide  the  estate  in  any  other  way 
than  is  specified  in  the  will.  The  decision  is  confirma- 
tory of  the  victory  already  won  in  behalf  of  the  twenty 
colleges  named  in  the  will,  which  claim  an  equal  share  in 
the  residue  of  about  $3,000,000;  but  further  litigation  has 
already  been  begun  in  behalf  of  the  widow  and  relatives. 

A  novel  incident,  which  has  excited  much  animated 
discussion  in  religious  circles,  occurred  in  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  on  January  29 — namely,  the  unveiling  and  blessing, 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Ohurch  of  tl)e  Evangelist,  of 
the  first  portrait  of  King  Charles  I.  of  England  to  be  en- 
shrined in  any  church  in  this  country. 

The  portrait  was  unveiled  by  Bishop  Coleman  of  Delaware,  and 
the  prayer  of  blessing  included  these  words: 

*' Bless,  we  beseech  Thee,  our  work  in  setting  up  to  Thy  glory  in  this  Thy 
house  a  likeness  of  Thy  servant  and  martyr,  Charles;  and  ^ant  that  all  they 
that  visit  this  temple  may  be  moved  by  the  night  thereof  to  a  faithful  copying 
of  his  constancy  even  unto  death/' 

Bishop  Perry  of  Iowa  preached  on 'the  occasion.  Bishops  Sey- 
n)oar  of  Springfield,  111.,  and  Nicholson  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  sent 
formal  blessings;  and  letters  of  sympathetic  regret  were  received  from 
several  other  bishops  and  clergymen. 

The  ceremony  has  frequently  taken  place  in  England,   where 
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Charles  was  canonized  after  tlie  Restoration,  and  wbere  his  day  was 
kept  for  more  than  a  century.  In  1859,  however,  Queen  Victoria, 
with  the  help  of  parliament,  abolished  the  service  for  his  dav,  re- 
moved his  prayer  from  the  Prayer  Book,  and  took  his  name  off  the 
saints*  calendar.  ,  It  is  held  by  those  who  look  upon  Charles  as  a  mar- 
tyr, that  he  might  have  saved  his  life  if  he  had  agreed  to  abolish  the 
episcopacy.  His  constancy  in  this  Yespect  is  supposed  to  be  the  oc- 
casion of  the  reference  in  the  prayer  quoted  above. 

Perhaps  the  most  costly  and  brilliant  social  function 
ever  witnessed  in  America  was  the  fancy-dress  ball  given 
bv  Mrs.  Bradley  Martin  at  the  Waldorf  hotel  in  New  York 
city,  February  10.  Over  1,500  invitations  were  issued,  and 
about  800  were  present,  all  in  costumes  of  the  16th,  17th, 
or  18th  centuries.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Rainsford,  of  St.  George's 
church,  had,  in  an  interview,  condemned  the  ball  as  osten- 
tatious, untimely  on  account  of  the  prevailing  distress, 
calculated  to  set  the  poor  against  the  rich,  and  of  evil  ex- 
ample altogether.  This  started  a  discussion  in  which  the 
newspapers,  the  pulpits,  and  the  public  generally  engaged, 
with  the  usual  division  of  opinion. 

By  the  will  of  William  Lampson,  president  of  the  Bank 
of  Leroy,  who  died  in  Leroy,  N.  x.,  February  14,  Yale 
University  received  a  bequest  of  about  $1,000,000.  Mr. 
Lampson  was  a  graduate  of  Yale,  class  of  '65. 

On  February  22  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  President 
Cleveland,  establishing  thirteen  forest  preserves  along  the 
mountain  divides  from  Montana  to  southern  California. 
They  aggregate  21,000,000  acres,  and  are  designed  chiefly 
to  protect  water  sources,  but  partly  also  to  preserve  un- 
touched forests. 

Another  steel  bridge  has  been  constructed  over  the 
gorge  of  the  Niagara  river,  at  a  cost  of  about  $500,000. 

It  is  built  immediately  under  the  old  suspension  bridge,  and  its 
construction  did  not  interrupt  traffic  on  the  latter.  It  has  a  span  of 
550  feet  between  the  end  piers;  and  a  trussed  span  at  each  end  115 
feet  long  connects  the  arch  with  the  bluff.  The  total  length  of  the 
bridge,  with  its  approaches,  is  over  1,100  feet,  and  the  centre  of  the 
arch  is  over  226  feet  alx)ve  the  water.  There  are  two  decks  or  floors. 
On  the  upper  floor  are  two  railway  tracks;  and  on  the  lower  floor 
there  is  a  wide  central  carriageway  and  room  for  a  double  trolley  track, 
and  sidewalks  on  each  side.  The  width  on  the  top  is  fifty  feet.  The 
lower  floor  is  fifty -seven  feet  wide.  Six  million  pounds  of  steel  were 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  bridge,  and  the  load  it  is  designed  to 
carry  is  enormous. 

Messrs.  Harland  &  Wolflf,  the  Belfast  (Ireland)  ship- 
builders, have  received  from  the  White  Star  Line  a  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  a  passenger  steamship,  to  be 
named  the  Oceanic,  whose  dimensions  will  exceed  those  of 
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any  other  yessel  hitherto  built.    The  Oceanic  will  be  704 
feet  long. 

The  lengthB  of  some  other  mammoth  ships  are  as  follows:  Great 
Etuter/iy  68M)  feet  between  perpendiculars;  City  of  Rome,  Anchor 
Line,  561  feet  over  all;  Campania,  Cunard  Line,  630  feet  over  all; 
Kaiser  WHIidm  der  Grosse^  building,  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  649 
feet  6  inches;  Pennaylx^niay  Hamburg- American  Line,  558  feet. 

CANADA. 

Manitoba  Seliool  Question. — A  Papal  Delegate  Ap- 
pointed.— The  appointment  of  a  papal  delegate  to  inauire 
into  the  differences  which  have  arisen  between  the  bisnops 
and  the  liberal  laity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  to 
how  far  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  Church  makes  it  in- 
cumbent upon  the  hierarchy  to  interfere  in  political  or  po- 
litico-religious matters  such  as  the  Manitoba  school  ques- 
tion, is  the  most  significant  incident  of  the  quarter  in  Do- 
minion politics,  ft  is  expected  that  the  report  of  the 
delegate  to  Pope  Leo  XIII.  on  the  educational  conditions 
existing  in  Manitoba  and  the  political  situation  as  affect- 
ing the  church  elsewhere,  will  be  followed  by  a  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  supreme  pontiff  that  will  finally  set  at 
rest  the  present  factional  dispute  within  the  church, 
which,  though  primarily  concerning  Catholics,  and  Catho- 
lics alone,  is  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all  denominations 
and  must  apparently  have  a  most  important  bearing  upon 
the  development  of  constitutional  government  as  estab- 
lished in  Canada. 

The  delegate,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  has  not  come  to 
Canada  to  settle  officially  the  Manitoba  school  question. 
That  controversy  will  be  left,  so  far  as  his  report  is  di- 
rectly coneerned,  in  statu  quo, — a  matter  for  adjustment 
by  Canadians  themselves  through  the  courts  or  other  con- 
stitutional means.  The  delegate,  or  rather  the  Holy  See 
,basing  its  action  upon  his  report,  it  is  presumed,  will 
'merely  dispose  of  a  controversy  within  the  church,  in 
which  outsiders  have  not  the  slightest  right  to  interfere. 
If  any  other  results  shall  follow  from  the  visit  of  the  dele- 
gate, they  were  apparently  not  contemplated  by  those  who 
sought  at  Rome  to  have  a  delegate  appointed,  nor  were 
they  within  his  official  instructions. 

It  is  difficult  to  gather  from  the  newspaper  reports  an 
exact  account  of  the  incidents  which  were  tne  immediate 
occasion  of  the  appointment  of  Monsignor  Merry  del  Val. 
The  appointment  was  not  made  in  response  to  an  official 
appeal  from  M.  Laurier,  or  from  any  member  or  members 
of  the  present  government  acting  in  their  ministerial  capac- 
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ity:  no  each  official  appeal  was  made.  It  followed  as  a  re- 
sult of  representations  made  to  the  Pope  by  prominent  in- 
dividuals of  the  liberal  party  acting  m  their  capacity  as 
private  citizens  and  as  sons  of  the  churchy  who  felt  that  the 
actions  of  certain  members  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  general 
elections  of  last  year  and  in  regard  to  the  subsequent  Mani- 
toba school  "settlement,*^  were  calculated  to  deprive  them 
of  civil  rights  and  liberties  whose  full  enjoyment  they  con- 
sidered to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  rightful  discharge 
of  all  their  duties  as  children  of  the  church.  As  long  ago 
as  last  October  the  movement  looking  to  procuring  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  delegate  from  Kome  had  been  begun.  An 
appeal  to  the  Pope  for  consideration  of  alleged  grievances, 
was  signed  by  forty-five  liberal  members  of  the  house  of 
commons  and  senate^  in  part  as  follows: 

*•  To  His  Uoliness Leo  XIIL  .—Most  Holy  Father.— We,  tbe  under- 
signed members  of  tbe  senate  and  members  of  the  house  of  commons 
of  Canada,  and  representing  therein  the  liberal  party,  present  our- 
selves before  your  Holiness  as  respectful  and  devoted  children  of  the 
holy  church  to  complain  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  thinfi^s  which, 
if  allowed  to  continue,  might  be  extremely  dangerous  to  the  consti- 
tutional lit>ertie8  of  this  country  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  the 
church  itself.  Your  Holiness  has  already  been  made  aware  of  the 
conduct  and  attitude  of  certain  prelates  and  of  certain  members  of 
the  secular  clergy,  who,  during  the  general  elections  in  this  country, 
in  the  month  of  June  last,  intervenea  in  a  violent  manner  in  restraint 
of  electoral  freedom,  taking  sides  openly  for  the  conservative 
party  against  the  liberal  party,  and  going  so  far  as  to  declare 
guilty  of  grievous  sin  those  of  the  electors  who  would  vote  for  the 
candidates  of  the  liberal  party.  Sincerely  attached  to  the  institutions 
of  our  country,  which  insure  to  us  Catholics  the  most  complete  liberty, 
we  respectfully  represent  to  your  Holiness  that  these  democratic  in- 
stitutions under  which  we  live  and  for  which  your  Holiness  has 
many  times  expressed  sentiments  of  admiration  and  confidence,  can 
only  exist  under  a  perfect  electoral  freedom.  ♦  »  «  The  priest 
is  a  citizen,  and  we  would  not  for  a  single  instant  deprive  him  of 
the  right  of  expressing  his  opinion  on  any  matter  submitted  to  the 
electorate;  but  when  the  exercise  of  that  right  develops  into  violence, 
and  when  that  violence  in  the  name  of  religion  goes  to  the  extent 
of  making  a  grievous  sin  out  of  a  purely  political  act,  there  is  an 
abuse  of  authority  of  which  the  consequences  cannot  but  be  fatal,  not 
only  to  constitutional  liberty,  but  to  religion  itself.  •  ♦  •  Some 
twenty  years  ago  his  Holiness  Pius  IX.  ♦  ♦  •  deemed  it  his  duty 
to  put  a  stop  to  certain  abuses  of  a  similar  character,  and  forbade  the 
intervention  of  the  clergy  in  politics.  »  *  ♦  We  beg  that  your 
Holiness  will  renew  in  our  behalf  the  most  wise  prescriptions  and 
prohibitions  of  your  predecessor,  protect  the  consciences  of  the  Catho. 
lie  electors,  and  thus  secure  peace  in  our  country  by  the  union  of  re. 
ligion  and  liberty.     ♦    *    * " 

L'Abbe  Proulx,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  visited  Rome 
after  the  election's  of  last  June  (Vol.  6,  p.  660);  but  the 
general  public  has  had  little  light  as  to  the  details  of  his 
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misaion.     More  definite  statements  have  been  given  out 
concerning  the  visit  of  M.  Gnstave  Urolet  last  fall,  and, 
more  recently,  that  of  the  Hon.  Charlea  Fitzpatrick,  solici- 
tor-general of  Canada.     Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  accompanied 
on  his  mission  by  Mr.  Russell,  English  solicitor  for  the 
CanadinD  government,  son  of  Chief  Justice  Lord  Rnseell 
of  Killowen.      M.   Drolet,  it  is  said,  found  that  Cardinal 
Ledochowski,  prefect 
of  the  Congre^tion  da 
Propaganda  Fids,  had 
been  deeply  prejn- 
diced  against  the  lib- 
eral government  of 
Canada  as  a  result  of 
representations   made 
in  Rome  by  some  of 
the   Quebec    bis  hops. 
Finally,  however,  M, 
Drolet  obtained  an  in- 
terview with  Cardinal 
Ram  poll  a,   the   Papal 
secretary  of   state, 
and,  as  a  result,  the 
question   was   at  last 
referred  to  one  of  the 
standing    committees 
of  cardinals  for  inves- 
tigation. 

Mr,      Fitzpatrick 
was  received  with 
much  favor.  Cardinal 
Rampolla     arranging 
for  him  a  private  au- 
dience with  the  Pope; 
and,  during  the  first  week  in  March,  instructions  were 
sent  to  the  Quebec  bishops  to  atop  all  agitation  respecting 
the  Manitoba  school  question  until  a  decision  hod  been 
reached  thereon  at  Rome. 

The  announcement  of  the  appointment  of  a  Papal  dele- 

fate  soon  followed;  and  on  March  30,  Monsignor  Merry 
el  Val,  one  of  the  prelates  in  constiiiit  attendance  u^n 
the  person  of  the  Pope,  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  Isew 
York  on  his  way  to  Canada.  He  arrived  in  Montreal  March 
30,  and  the  same  day  proceeded  to  Quebec.  He  has  an- 
nounced his  mission  to  be  one  of  peace;  he  will  hear  all 
sides,  and  will  endeavor  to  embody  in  his  report  a  modui 
Vivendi  agreeable  to  all  and  based  on  right  and  justice. 


/ 
I  _ 
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In  the  meantime  he  is  clothed  with  power  to  withdraw 
interdictions  and  other  similar  punishments  imposed  by 
the  clergy  on  some  of  the  faithful.  His  expenses  are  borne 
entirely  by  the  Vatican. 

As  bearing  on  the  much-discussed  matter  of  the  appeal 
to  Kome^  the  Toronto  Globe,  the  chief  liberal  organ  in  On- 
tario, comments  as  follows: 

"The  qaestion  at  issue  is  one  of  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and,  therefore,  can  only  be  finally  settled  by  the  head  of  that 
church.  The  bishops  assert  that  it  pertains  to  them  to  decide  in  what 
matters  of  public  concern  they  shall  interfere,  and  dictate  to  their 
people  what  course  they  shall  pursue.  M.  Laurier  denies  that,  and 
contends  that  the  rules  of  the  church  give  them  no  power  to  command 
electors  how  to  vote  or  members  of  parliament  what  party  they  shall 
support;  and,  as  the  only  possible  means  of  obtaining  judgment  as  to 
whether  he  or  the  bishops  are  right,  he  asks  the  Pop^  to  decide.  Into 
this  controversy  as  to  the  powers  of  the  bishops  and  the  rights  of 
Catholic  laymen,  no  Protectant  should  think  of  interfering,  just  as  no 
right-minded  Presbyterian  would  meddle  with  any  dispute  in  the 
Methodist  Church  over  its  discipline  or  vice  versa" 

Merry  drl  Val,  Monsigkor  Raffaele,  the  first  direct  repre- 
sentative of  the  Holy  See  ever  sent  to  the  Dominion,  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  in  1862,  son  of  the  then  secretary  of  the  Spanish  embassy 
there,  now  Spanish  ambassador  to  the  Vatican.  His  mother  is  the 
daughter  of  Count  Torri  Diaz,  a  Spanish  senator.  He  was  educated 
in  England  and  Belgium,  and  at  Rome.  For  the  past  seven  years  he 
has  b^n  attached  to  the  household  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  being  one  of 
those  in  immediate  attendance  on  His  Holiness.  In  1887  he  attended 
Queen  Victoria's  jubilee  as  secretary  to  Cardinal  Ruffo,  the  official 
representative  of  the  Holy  See  on  that  occasion.  In  1888  he  went  to 
Berlin  as  secretary  to  Cardinal  Galimberti  on  the  occasion  of  the 
funeral  services  attendant  on  the  death  of  Emperor  Frederick.  He 
t  is  secretary  of  the  commission  appointed  in  recent  years  for  the  re- 

union of  the  dissentient  churches,  of  which  commission  Cardinal 
Vaughan  is  a  member.  This  commission  is  now  permanently  organ- 
ized. He  also  for  a  short  time  acted  as  tutor  to  the  little  king  of 
Spain. 

The  bill  embodying  the  amendments  to  the  Manitoba 
school  law,  as  provided  in  the  '^settlement"  effected  last 
November  (Vol.  6,  p.  892),  has  finally  passed  the  provin- 
cial legislature,  which  began  its  session  (the  second  of  the 
ninth  legislature)  on  February  18.  An  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  lloblin,  leader  of  the  conservative  opposition, 
calling  for  a  six  months'  "hoisf  to  the  second  reading, 
was  defeated,  March  17,  by  a  vote  of  53  to  5.  Mr.  Parens 
amendment,  favoring  separate  schools  and  condemning 
the  " settlement,*'  was  also  voted  down  by  34  to  3;  where- 
upon the  second  reading  was  passed  without  division. 
The  third  reading  was  carried  March  24. 

The  by-elections  have  so  far  generally  strengthened  the 
position  of  the  Laurier  government,  and  seem  to  indicate 
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that  the  great  body  of  moderate  Catholics  approve  of  the 
premier's  attitude  when  he  declares  himself  determined  to 
'^show  to  the  world  that  Catholicism  is  compatible  with 
the  exercise  of  liberty  in  its  highest  acceptation/' 

On  Febraarj  4,  the  conservatiTes  were  defeated  in  Soatb  Brant 
and  North  Ontario;  bat  in  East  Simcoe,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bennett  (con.)  re- 
tained, bis  seat,  though  with  a  majority  reduced  from  246  to  about 
125.  In  South  Brant,  Mr.  Henry  (con.)  lost  the  seat  to  which  he  bad 
been  elected  last  June  with  a  majority  of  91:  it  was  carried  by  Mr. 
C.  B.  Heyd  (lib.)  by  a  maiority  of  about  380.  In  North  Ontario,  Mr. 
Duncan  Graham  (patron-lib.)  defeated  Mr.  McLeod  (con.)  by  thirty- 
two  votes:  at  the  election  laist  June,  Mr.  Graham  had  been  defeated 
by  Mr.  McGillivray  (con.),  on  a  recount, by  a  majority  of  one. 

At  the  by-election  in  Bonaventure,  Que.,  about  March  18,  M. 
Gnite  (lib.)  was  elected  by  a  majority  500  stronger  than  that  accorded 
at  the  last  election  to  his  liberal  predecessor.  He  had  refused  to  obey 
a  command  from  Bishop  Blais  of  Rimouski  that  he  should  sign  a  dec- 
laration stating  that  he  would  not  support  the  school  "settlement." 
His  refusal  was  on  the  ground  that  his  signature  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  renunciation  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen. 

On  February  21,  a  by-election  for  the  Manitoba  legislature  was 
held  in  St.  Boniface,  a  constituency  composed  entirely  of  Roman 
Catholic  voters.  Archbishop  Langevin  took  an  active  part  in  the 
campaign.  Tbe  vacancy  was  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Hon.  J.  £. 
Prendergast  (independent  lib.).  Mr.  J.  B.  Lauzou  (con.)  captured  the 
seat,  defeating  Mr.  S.  A.  D.  Bertrand  (lib.)  by  388  to  208, 

On  February  15  was  published  an  opinion  by  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Blake  expressed  in  correspondence  with  the  solicitor- 
general,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  as  to  the  significance  of  the  de- 
cision handed  down  by  the  imperial  privy  council  in  Janu- 
ary, 1895  (Vol.  5,  p.  i50). 

Mc  Blake  says,  in  substance,  that  it  is  a  complete  misapprehen- 
sion to  think  that  the  privy  council  ordered  the  discontinued  scbools 
to  be  restored;  and  is  further  of  the  opinion  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  no  power  whatever  to  deal  with  the  taxes  of  Manitoba  or  to 
allocate  any  money  to  Catholic  or  separate  schools.  An  amicable  ar- 
rangement on  the  lines  of  the  proposal  of  the  Manitoba  government, 
he  thinks,  would  be  much  more  advantageous  from  every  point  of 
view  to  the  Catholic  minority  than  any  remedial  bill  could  possibly  be. 

Mr.  J.  Walton,  Q.  C,  the  legal  adviser  of  the  leading 
Catholic  bodies  in  England,  concurs  in  the  opinion  given 
by  Mr.  Blake. 

The  Dominion  Parliament. — The  eighth  parlia- 
ment of  the  Dominion  assembled  for  its  second  session 
March  25.  The  principal  leglislative  measures  of  the  ses- 
sion were,  as  usual,  foreshadowed  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  and  some  of  them  were  introduced  before  the  end 
of  March. 

The  Tariff, — The  most  important  bill,  however — that 
embodying  tne  tariff  proposals  of  the  new  liberal  govern- 
ment— ^was  not  introduced  until  April  22,  so  that  its  full 
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]uarter.  Throughout 
travelled  through  every 
iselves  acquainted  witn 
id  the  poaBihilities  of 
ere  that,  while  there 
iJual  protective  duties, 
y  cautiously  in  the  di- 
rection of  altering 
conditions  vitally 
affecting  existing  in- 
dustries; and  that  the 
general  tendency 
would  he  to  observe 
the  necessities  ol  rev- 
enue, to  lighten  the 
burdens  on  the  export 
industry,  and  to  de- 
velop the  connection 
between  the  markets 
of  Canada  and  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire. 

Reci}}rocity  with  j 
the  Unifeil  Staten. —  f 
The  liberal  hopes  for 
a  treaty  of  reciprocity 
with  the  United  States 
on  the  basis  of  mutual 
concessions,  have  been 
for  the  present  aban- 
doned. The  tendency 
of  fiscal  policy  in  the 
United  States,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Dingley 
Canadian  trade.  Con- 
I  ill  Canadian  rates  will 
ds  of  which  the  prinoi- 
Canada  will  looK  else- 
order  for  a  market  for 
late  by  discriminating 

'  of  the  liberals,  over- 
ng  to  a  reciprocity  ar- 
mcouragement.  Early 
ht,  minister  of  trade 
.  Davies,  minister  of 
ington  to  confer  with 
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the  republican  leaders  on  the  matter.  They  had  been 
preceded  in  January^  by  Messrs.  Charlton  and  Farrar  in 
an  unofficial  capacity.  The  leading  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  a  reciprocity  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  these : 

1.  The  sentimeot  in  the  United  States  in  favor  of  protectini^ 
American  markets  by  granting  admission  to  them  at  specially  advan- 
tageous rates  only  on  condition  of  equivalent  special  concessions 
abroad.  This  is  particularly  the  case  along  the  entire  northern 
boundary  as  regards  farm  products  generally  and  lumber. 

2.  The  inability  of  Canada,  under  her  present  relations  to  the 
empire,  to  conclude  any  treaty  which  shall  not  conserve  British 
or  imperial  interests.  Mr.  Dingley,  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means 
committee  of  the  American  house  of  representatives,  expresses  his 
own  view  on  this  point  as  follows  : 

*Mt  would  be  impracticable  to  make  any  satisfactory  treaty  or  arranire- 
ment  for  comroen'ial  reciprcx^lty  between  the  United  States  and  (^anada,  nnless 
Great  Britain  should  frive  the  latter  the  privilege  of  imposing  preferential 
duties  in  favor  of  certain  manufactures  of  the  United  States." 

Canada  cannot  discriminate  against  Great  Britain;  and  the  United 
States  can  hardly  allow  her  to  become,  as  it  were,  a  "back  door" 
through  which  British  manufactures  might  be  shipped  under  special 
rates  of  duty  into  American  markets. 

3.  The  general  dissatisfaction   in  the  United  States  with  they 
operation  of  the  Marcy-Elgin  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854,  the  advan^ 
tages  of  which  are    felt  to  have  been  almost  wholly  on  the  side  of 
Canada. 

4.  The  resentment  felt  in  the  United  States  at  the  policy  of  the 
Dominion  government  in  regard  to  the  fisheries  question,  which 
policy  has  been  uniformly  sustained  by  Great  Britain. 

5.  The  general  conviction  among  American  public  men  that 
Canada  neither  will  nor  can  grant  concessions  which  would  be  an 
equivalent  for  those  sought  by  her. 

There  are  many  manufactured  articles  in  regard  to  wliich  Canada 
might  lower  duties,  or  abolish  them  altogether,  and  in  regard  to  which 
Great  Britain  does  not  compete  with  the  United  States,  such  as  sew- 
ing machines,  firearms,  pig  and  bar  iron,  axles  and  springs,  loco- 
motives and  other  engines,  paper,  printing  machines  and  presses, 
gray  cotton  and  cotton  jeans,  clocks  and  watches,  brass  goods,  car- 
riages and  sleighs,  drugs  and  chemicals,  gla.ss,  boots  and  shoes, 
harness  and  saddlery,  refined  petroleum,  paints,  oils,  rubber  goods, 
furniture,  electrical  apparatus,  etc.  These,  it  was  thought  by  the 
liberal  leaders,  might  form  a  basis  upon  which  to  ask  for  concessions 
from  the  United  States ;  but  Mr.  Dingley  is  reported  as  sayinc^  that 
meet  of  these  articles  are  already  freely  exported  from  the  L  nited 
States  into  Canada,  and,  so  far  as  many  of  them  are  concerned, 
American    manufacturers   already  virtually  control    the    Canadian 


/ 


kill  other  concessions  on  the  part  of  Canada  have  been  suggested 
as  a  basis  of  negotiation — such  as  an  extension  of  privileges  to  Ameri- 
can fishermen  m  Canadian  waters,  a  modification  of  policy  in  regard 
to  wrecking  on  the  Great  Lakes,  an  adjustment  of  relations  in  regard 
to  alien  lalx>r  and  other  matters  of  difference,  co-operation  with  the 
United  States  in  deepening  the  St.  Lawrence  route  from  Duluth  to 
tide  water,  joint  control  of  the  canals,  etc.  There  is,  however,  but 
little  disposition  in  the  United  States  to  extend  further  privileges  to 
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Canada  except  on  conditions  to  which  Canada  cannot  aaaent.      She 

.will  not  surrender  to  Americans  tlie  practical  control  or  ner^narkets 

for  manufactures ;  nor  could  she,  if  she  would,  do  more  in  this  re- 

krd  than  invite  Americans  to  compete  in  her  markets  on  equal  terms 

ith  British  manufacturers. 

Tlie  Franchise  Bill, — A  bill  abolishing  the  present 
franchise  act  and  adopting  for  the  election  of  members 
of  the  commons  the  franchises  of  the  seversvl  provinces, 
was  introdaced  by  Solicitor-General  Fitzpatrick  on 
March  29. 

The  main  object  of  reverting  to  the  provincial  lists,  is  to  avoid 
expense.  Alx)ut  $1,141,000  had  been  spent  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Dominion  franchise  act.  Under  the  new  law  the  Do- 
minion voters'  lists  are  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  provinces,  with 
the  addition  that  officers  and  men  of  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police 
and  of  the  permanent  force  are  disfranchised. 

The  Superannuation  Bill, — A  bill  providing  for  the 
retirement  of  civil  service  employes  was  introduced,  March 
30,  by  Hon.  William  Mulock,  postmaster-general. 

Under  the  old  superannuation  act,  officers  dying  received 
nothing ;  but,  if  retired  after  having  contributed  to  the  superannua- 
tion fund  for  ten  years  or  more,  they  received  an  annuity  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  It  is  now  proposed  to  abolish  this  law  in  respect  to 
three  classes  of  employes  :  (1)  new  appointees ;  (2)  those  who  have 
contributed  nothing  to  the  fund ;  (3)  those  who  have  contributed  for 
less  than  ten  years.  In  no  case  will  these  hereafter  be  retired  on 
annuity ;  but  the  amount  paid  in  by  each  official  of  the  last  class  will, 
with  interest  at  5  per  cent  per  annum  compounded  half-yearly,  be 
credited  to  him  in  the  fund  provided  under  the  new  system.  Here- 
after the  retiring  allowance  of  officials  will  be  provided  by  an  assess- 
ment of  5  per  cent  of  their  salaries,  which  will  be  retained  by  the 
government  and  will  bear  interest  at  5  per  cent  per  annum  com- 
pounded half-yearly.  The  fund  so  created  will  be  paid  to  the  official 
on  retirement,  or  to  his  heirs  in  the  event  of  his  death. 

Under  this  system  the  retirement  of  officials  will  cost  the  country 
practically  nothing. 

The  St,  Lawrence  Canals, — An  announcement  of  great 
importance  to  Western  producers  and  to  business  interests 
generally,  first  indicated  in  the  speech  from  the  throne 
and  later  made  definitely  in  the  house  by  Hon.  A.  G.  Blair, 
minister  of  railways  and  canals,  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
work  of  deepening  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  uniformly  to 
fourteen  feet  will  bo  pushed  to  completion,  if  possible,  by 
the  spring  of  1899.  Another  proposed  increase  of  facili- 
ties for  interior  transportation  is  the  extension  of  tho  Inter- 
colonial railway  to  Montreal;  and  it  is  further  announced 
that  the  government  has  arranged  a  complete  system  of 
cold  storage  accomodation  at  creameries,  on  railways,  at 
ports,  and  on  steamers,  by  which  perishable  products  can 
be  preserved  at  the  desired  temperature  during  the  whole 
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joarDcy  from  the  point  of  production  to  Oreat  Britain. 

These  Ttvrious  measures,  it  is  thought,  will  harmonize  ; 
effectnally  with  the  policy  of  increaeing  Canadian  com- 
merce with  the  mother  country.  ' 

Miscellayieoiia. — Parliament  will  be  asked  to  authorize 
the  taking  of  a  plebiscite  on  the  question  of  prohibition 
(Vol.  6,  p.  C60J. 

Alien  labor  oills  in 
retaliation  for  similar 
measures  adopted  in 
the  United  States  were 
introduced  in  thecom- 
mons,  March  29,  by 
Mr.  Cowan  (lib.)  of 
Essex  and  Mr.  Taylor 
(con.)  of  South  Leeds. 

The  Ontario 
Legislature.— TAe 
-Vflwj  Speaker. — The 
third  session  of  the 
eighth  legislatiTe  as- 
sembly of  Ontario  was 
opened  February  10 
by  Sir  C.  S.  Gzowaki, 
K,  C.  M.  G.,  acting  in 
the  absence  through 
sickness  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Kirk- 
patrtck.  The  choice 
of  a  speaker  was  an 
occasion  of  more  than 

nsual  interest  and  sig-  g,H  c.  ■.  ozdwdki.  k.c.h.o..  aitimq  lieutekaht- 
nificance  owing  to  the  uotikkob  or  ontabiu. 

fact  that  the  person  upon  whom  the  choice  fell  by  the 
unanimous  suffrage  of  tne  members  of  all  parties  in  the 
assembly — M.  Alfred  Evantnrel,  representing  the  constitu- 
ency of  Prescott — had  come  to  be  recognized  aa  the  lead- 
ing representative  of  the  French  race  in  the  province. 
The  nomination  was  made  by  the  premier,  Hon.  A.  S. 
Hardy,  and  was  seconded  by  James  E.  Stratton  (lib.)  of 
West  Peterborough.  Mr.  J.  P.  Whitney  of  Dundaa,  the 
new  leader  of  the  conservative  opposition,  also  spoke  of 
the  nomination  in  terms  of  highest  approval.  M.  £van- 
turel  has  already  won  golden  opinions  in  the  fulfilment  of 
his  duties  as  speaker;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  ap- 
pointment will  do  mnch  to  harmonize  the  French  and 
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Kti'^Vi-.h  n/xi  iu  «af[^n.  *Ji.'^.o.  whost  differenccB,  in  re- 
c^cit  J«an,  hare  been  too  stroi.giv  accentiut«l. 

ErAjiTi  Bei^  H'»5.  FLUti;  Eh,exe  Alfkkd,  hf*  »|i«^f»  of 
llw  Ontarvi  l»<rulatarv.  kae  ftprramitd  iW  cooqit  of  PiTscoct  in  Iba 
MtfmMy  for  aiwut  ica  tcu».  He  vas  gTMlaaled  at  I^ral  I'oireralj, 
I.L.B.,  and  u  &  lawrrr  br  prr,t(»>-ion.  Ub  fmlber  «aa  m  member  of 
iLk  niTernnimt  of  ■'43,  thr  fir>-i  miniirr  of  ■^ncaltaiv  in  Canada, 


tad  u  cnrditad  ' 


iib  pnciicaJlj  U.Tuif  tbe  f'>aii<Uiiiatt  of  what  is  di 

xbt  departmaii  of  aeri- 
;u1iiUB.  M.  Eraatarelbas 
I  tboroo^  eommand  of 
the  English  tODf^oe.  is 
endowed  with  remarkable 
pits  as  a  pablic  speaker, 
and  is  coonted  in  the  tore- 
I  rank  of  debaters  in 
the  hoose.  For  some  tims 
IS  emnected  with  th« 
pablic  BerviM  at  Ottawa, 
and  there  became  familiar 
with  the  procadore  of  par- 
liament and  the  mlw  of 
debate. 

The  Budget.— Mr. 
Ilarconrt,  provincial 
trcaau  rcr,  su  bm  i  tted 
the  annual  budget, 
February  18. 

Uecelpts  last  Rscal 
year,  excluding  |177,T30 
realized  from  the  sale  of 
anouitiea,  ^gregKMi  $3,- 
312,940.  Of  thin,  (925.362 
came  from  crown  lauds, 
■oods,  and  forests.  Liqui 


lie 


mber, 


1   $268,172,  1 
uNTiHio  iBiiKLATUKi.  against  $370,809  from  3,- 

27ft  tliMtiiHim  Issued  the  preceding  vmr.  Succeasion  duties  brought  in 
(1.12,000:  the  total  rw^ipts  from' this  soarce  of  revenue  since  1882 
have  ixien  f»4H,U0().  I'ublic  Inslltutiana  added  |14«.OO0,  an  increase 
of  |41.(KM)  ovcrlHWi. 

KK|ienditur<w  agK^egated  (8,703.370.  as  against  (3,T58.S95  in 
IHU.1:  (».H43..')().t  in  1894;  (8,007,145  in  1893;  (4,068,257  in  1892:  and 
(4,l.'m.l.'(9in  IHUl.  More  than  one-flflh  of  the  total  revenue  of  the 
jimvince.  wan  spent  for  educatioo.  the  amount  being  (702,560,  as 
aKKlKxt  (6UJ,(M2  in  189.1;  (684.5.19  in  1804;  and  (062,520  in  1893. 
'I  till  iiialutHnanro  of  public  institutions  cost  (790,567,  or  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  ti>lKl  revi-Due. 

77*1°  .\fiiiliifj  Limine. — Undor  authority  of  an  order-in- 
tmincil  of  .liintmry  7,  the  dopartmeiit  of  crown  lands  is- 
siioii  on  Fohruary  17,  to  J.  K.  Kerr,  Q.  0.,  of  Toronto; 
Jitmoa  Uoid  of  London,  Eng,,  formerly  of  Toronto;  and 
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Lieatenant-Golonel  William  Engledae  of  Surrey,  Eng.,  a 
"license  of  occupation "  granting  to  a  company  to  be 
formed  by  these  men  the  exduaive  right  for  three  years  to 
explore,  and  to  acquire  property  rights  in,  a  large  tract  of 
the  mineral  lands  of  Ontario.  The  tract  comprises  64,000 
acres,  and  is  in  two  blocks,  one  of  44,000  acres  in  the  re- 
sioD  north  of  Bainy  lake,  the  other  of  20,000  acres  in  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods 
district. 


Dpon  the  work  of  eiplor- 
inK  and  determiniDg  the 
mineral  vmlae  of  vacaot 
Unde  of  the  cronn  in  the 
region  mentioned;  and  Lbb 
the  exclusive  right  for 
three  years  to  pnrchaae  or 
lease  sach  areas  of  tLcse 
lands  as  mav  be  found 
Tatnable.  and  to  develop 
them  or  Bell  them  to  com- 
panies or  private  iodivid- 
BklB.  In  the  Grst  year 
fSO.OOO  is  to  be  expended 
In  elploratioD  and  de- 
Telopment;  in  the  second, 
$40,000;  and  in  the  third, 
$50,000.  Ab  necurity  to 
the  goTemment,  the  corn- 
pan/  depoeitB  for  two  jeus 
$90,000  to  the  credit  of 
the  commiwioDer  of  crown 
lands,  which  will  be  for- 
feited sbKolutely  in  de- 
fault of  expenditures  as  u^,,  ,_  ,_  bibhoh.  Ontario  roiiNiKeiaMKB  or 
nhove   stated  during  the  '    '         crown  i-^iMia. 

first  two  ysara.     One-half 

this  sum  will  be  refunded  in'  case  the  coirp&ny  surrenders  ils 
rights  in  either  one  of  the  blocks  of  territory  within  two  yi-aw; 
and  the  whole  amount,  or  such  part  of  it  as  may  be  requisite,  will 
be  applied  to  the  rental  or  the  purchase  money  of  such  mining  prop- 
erties as  the  company  may  take  up. 

Some  of  the  advantages  which  are  expected  to  result  from  the 
unnsual  procedure  of  the  government  in  granting  such  a  licentfe.  are 
indicated  in  the  following  paJfaages  from  the  report  of  the  assistant 
commissioner  of  crown  lands  and  the  dirt"        '  — ' 


re  in  nodonbt  tfaat  the  work  nt  Ihia  company.  1(  succpssful,  will 
exploration  sad  development  nil  around  the  vicinity  where  ils  opera- 

'hlch  will  aoorue  from  I 
ly,  beyond  merely  prfu 

Muiu-.'c— •••>  .-r. landing  which  they  bai  - 

sbonld  the  operation*  of  tte  oampsny  prove  musjesatul,  great 


the  operatlnnn  of  the  fompany 

Fiii*ji\r.  Luciv  n.t  H.4...J.  K^j^..^  ...^.^,f  t,--yv\na  the  mineral  vaIuo  o(  the 

_u!  examined.    The  fimnatlnn  of  such  a  company  in  England  will  elve  onr 

lK4d-b«rtnR  re»clona  a  atandinr —'"'-'■  """  ' "  '■-■'"— •— ^    ""'' 
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doabt  be  awakraed  in  the  iiiiiifai«r  capabQities  of  the  proTinoe.  Tlie  company 
wfll  give  employment  to  a  ]arge  namSer  of  men  in  exploration;  and  later  on  it 
will,  u  snoceasf  Hi,  be  the  means,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  providinf  work  tar  a 
larse  number  of  miners  and  laborers  and  markets  for  the  produce  of  the  farm. 
Such  a  company,  surrounded  by  conditions  and  reinilations  which  will  obUge  it 


to  perform  its  compact,  will  be  an  object-lesson  in  ezploring  on  a  large  scale 
sa(»i  as  this  country  has  never  seen."   •   *   * 

The  License  Law. — The  bill  known  as  the  Harcourt 
license  bill^  introdaced  on  February  25^  passed  its  second 
reading  on  the  night  of  March  30.  The  organized  tem- 
perance bodies  denounce  it  as  a  failure  to  conform  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  country  and  to  carry  out  the  pledges  of 
the  government. 

A  formal  movement  by  way  of  protest  was  began  February  26, 
when  officials  of  the  Dominion  Alliance,  tbe  W.  C.  T.  U.,  tbe  Sons 
of  Temperance,  the  Royal  Templars,  the  Qood  Templars,  and 
many  other  temperance  workers,  met  and  issued  a  call  for  a  special 
provincial  conference  in  Toronto  on  March  11  respecting  tbe  pro- 
posed law.  Pursuant  to  tbe  action  of  this  conference,  a  delegation  of 
about  500  waited  upon  tbe  premier  on  March  16,  to  protest  against 
the  proposed  bill.  Mr.  Hardv  made  a  vigorous  reply  in  defense  of 
the  government,  intimating  that  tbe  powers  of  the  province  had  to 
be  carefully  considered  in  any  legislation  enacted. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  January  1, 1894,  a  plebiscite  in  the 
province  gave  a  majority  of  over  81,000  in  favor  of  prohibition,  and 
that  subs^uently  Sir  O.  Mowat,  the  then  premier,  promised  prohibi- 
tory legislation  as  far  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  province,  when  ascer- 
tained, should  permit,  and  such  legislation  could  be  made  effective 
(Vol.  4,  p.  174).  Mr.  Hardy,  on  becoming  premier  in  July  last  year 
(Vol.  6,  pp.  408,  661),  adhered  to  the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  At  a 
convention  of  temperance  workers  held  in  Toronto  the  same  month, 
a  draft  of  twenty-three  proposed  amendments  to  the  provincial  liquor 
law  was  drawn  up,  which  draft  was  recommended  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  government  in  November. 

Of  the  changes  asked  for,  the  Harcourt  bill  grants  definitely  only 
two.  namely  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquor  to  minors,  and  the 
abolition  of  saloons,  the  latter  to  go  into  full  operation  in  May,  1899. 
It  is  proposed  to  issue  tavern  licenses  in  the  ratio  of  three  for  the  first 
1,000  of  population  and  one  for  each  subsequent  600:  this,  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill  i>oint  out,  will  increase  the  number  of  licenses  be- 
yond the  limit  already  fixed  by  many  municipalities,  such  as  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  and  London,  though  it  will  reduce  the  total  number  in  the 
province  by  about  five  per  cent.  Bar-rooms  in  rural  places  are  to  be 
closed  at  10  P.  ic.,  and  in  cities  and  towns  at  11  p.  m.  The  request 
for  power  to  be  given  a  majority  of  electors  to  prevent  the  renewal 
of  licenses,  has  been  dealt  with  by  a  proposition  to  prevent  such  re- 
newal by  a  petition  of  three  fifths  of  the  electors,  on  condition  that  it 
must  only  be  effective  in  places  that  the  license  commissioners  by 
resolution  declare  to  be  residential  localities,  and  that  the  licenses 
shall  not  be  disturbed  for  more  than  a  year  after  the  petition.  Club- 
selling  is  not  to  be  interfered  with.  The  powers  of  municipalities, 
enjoyed  for  nearly  forty  years,  of  limiting  the  number  of  licenses  to 
be  issued  in  any  year,  are,  under  the  new  law,  not  to  be  exercised 
oftener  than  once  in  three  years.  Increased  restrictions  are  placed 
upon  sales  by  druggists. 
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The  Patrons  of  Industry. — The  sixth  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Grand  Association  of  Patrons  of  Industry  was 
held  in  Toronto,  February  23-^. 

A  motion,  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Haycock,  was  adopted,  pro- 
testing against  any  government  aid  to  the  proposed  Crow's  Nest  Pass 
railway.  The  Toronto  Oldbe^  we  might  note  in  passing,  is  also  op- 
posed to  construction  of  the  road  by  the  Dominion  government. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wm.  McCrae,  seconded  by  Mr.  Haycock,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  to  open  the  doors  of  the  order  to  all  comers 
except  members  of  combines. 

ft  was  also  decided,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-nine  to  eighteen,  not  to 
put  a  prohibition  plank  in  the  patron  platform;  but  sympathy  was  ex- 
pressed with  the  *'  principles  involved  in  the  restriction  of  the  liquor 
traffic." 

C.  A.  Mallory  of  Coburg  and  T.  O.  Currie  of  Strathroy  were  re- 
elected grand  president  and  vice-president  respectively. 

Cattle  Quarantine, — A  new  quarantine  agreement  was 
negotiated  by  the  American  secretary  of  agriculture  and  the 
Canadian  minister  of  agriculture^  providing  for  a  removal 
of  many  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  shipment  of  cattle 
across  the  lines.  Canadian  cattle  are  now  admitted  to  the 
United  States  without  having  to  undergo^  as  was  formerly 
the  case,  a  ninety  days'  quarantine.  The  agreement  went 
into  force  February  1,  and  has  stimulated  trade  in  Cana- 
dian stock,  notably  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Business  Failures. — Bradstreet's  shows  a  record  of 
683  failures  in  Canada  during  the  first  three  months  of 
1897,  as  against  781  for  the  same  period  of  1896.  Assets 
amount  to  $1,866,963,  and  liabilities  to  $4,819,345,  as 
compared  with  assets  of  $2,345,494  and  liabilities  of 
$6,753,586  a  year  ago. 

Mineral  JProduction. — A  report  from  the  Geological 
Survey  reviews  the  mineral  production  of  the  Dominion 
for  1896  in  substance  as  follows: 

The  value  of  tbe  total  production  is:  Metallic,  $8,089,640;  non- 
metallic,  $15,067,665;  estimated  for  products  not  returned,  $500,000; 
total.  $23,627,305.  Tliis  shows  an  increase  of  $1,627,305  over  1895; 
of  $2,727,305  over  1894;  and  of  no  less  than  $11,627,305  over  1886. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  the  metallic  products  in  1896  were 
as  follows: 


Gold 

Bllver,  oz... 
Nickel,  lbs. 
Copper,  Um. 
-    idTlb 


lbs. 
Iron  ore,  tons. 


Quantity. 


3.205.843 

3,500.000 

9.385,KM 

24,199.977 

88,206 


Value. 


$2,810,206 

2,147,5»9 

1.155,000 

1,021. 14» 

721,384 

184.313 


The  increases  shown  in  this  list,  as  compared  with  1895,  were: 
Gold,  $899,906;  silver,    1,429,660  ozr,  copper,  596,394  lbs.;   lead, 


lit  Qr.,  lew. 

,,. _     .   .525  lbs.,  mni  Iron 

of  14,591  toDs.    The  gkiti  in  the  precious  meUls,  lead,  uid  copper. 
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1.134.085  lbs.     Nickal  showed  k  decresae  o( 


e  to  the  British  Columbia  miaes. 

The  most  iraport»nt  o(  the  non-met>lIie  products  is  coal,  of 
which  3.14S.234  tona  were  milted,  m  increMo  of  229,788  tooB  over 
189.5;  the  (tain  coming  entirely  from  the  Nov*  Scotia  mines,  u  Bril- 
isb  ('ulumhia  showed  a,  decrease. 

JLiseellaneoua. — On  tbe  aiteraoon  of  Febmary  11, 
fire  broke  out  in  the 
upper  story  of  the 
western  block  of  the 
parliament  buildings 
at  Ottawa.  The  vork 
of  the  firemen  vas 
handicapped  by  frozen 
hydrants  and  lack  of 
water- pressnre,  and 
the  flames  spread  over 
almost  the  entire  roof. 
Some  old  records  were 
burned,  but  most  of 
the  valuable  papers 
were  removed.  The 
upper  story  of  the 
block  was  built  almost 
wholly  of  wood,  and 
will  be  replaced  with 
a  modern  fire-proof 
structure.  Much  dam- 
age was  done  to  the 
oflicGS  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  building  by 
J.  F.  wnmitT.  M  p.r.  lEiKEH  OF  TiiB  smoko  and  water. 
oNTAiu.i.ii'iHwiTHJN.  The  loss  is  estimated 

nt  tlOO.OOO,  on  which  there  was  no  insurance;  but  it  will 
icost  probably  1:^50,000  to  replace  the  old  structure  with  a 
modern  roof.  The  fire  continued  to  break  out  at  intervals 
until  the  evening  of  February  I'Z.  AasiBtance  to  the  Ottawa 
firemen  was  aeut  from  Montreal  and  from  IIuU.^The 
origin  of  the  fire  ia  involved  in  some  obscurity.  According 
to  one  theory  it  was  due  to  over-heated  steam  pipes  beneath 
the  floor  in  the  public  works  department;  according  to  an- 
other, it  was  started  by  a  matcli  or  cigar-stump  carelessly 
thrown  away  by  some  smoker. 

On  January  15  the  election  of  Hon.  Hugh  John  Mac- 
donald,  M.  P.  for  Winnipeg,  Man.,  was  declared  void  ow- 
ing to  illegal  action  by  one  of  his  agents.  Mr.  Macdon- 
aid  has,  on  the  unanimous  invitation  of  the  conservative 
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members  of  the  Manitoba  legislature^  consented  to  lead 
the  opposition  in  that  proyince. 

On  January  6  the  Ursnline  Convent  and  School  of 
Our  Lady  of  liiEike  St.  John  were  totally  destroyed  by  fire^ 
and  seven  of  the  sisters  perished  in  the  flames.  The 
loss  on  the  buildings  is  estimated  at  tTfi^OOO;  insurance^ 
about  $12,000. 

On  January  26,  a  Canadian  Pacific  express  train,  from 
Ilalifax  for  the  Pacific  coast,  running  over  the  Intercolo- 
nial tracks,  was  derailed,  presumably  owing  to  a  broken 
rail,  atPalmer^s  Pond,  near  Dorchester,  N.  B.,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  engine,  plunged  over  a  seventy-five 
foot  embankment.  A  postal  clerk  and  one  female  pass- 
enger were  killed  outright,  and  about  a  score  of  people 
more  or  less  injured,  among  the  latter  being  Hon.  IT.  W. 
Borden,  minister  of  militia. 

On  January  12,  the  sentence  of  death  passed  upon 
Michael  J.  Brennan  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Strathy  in 
Barrie,  Ont.,  (Vol.  6,  pp.  172,  904),  was  commuted  to 
imprisonment  for  life. 

On  January  26  a  fire  of  unknown  origin  destroyed  the 
finest  business  block  in  Shelburne,  Ont. 

Early  on  the  evening  of  March  23,  heavy  shocks  of 
earthquake  were  felt  at  Montreal,  Que.,  and  at  other 
points  in  the  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  lower  Ottawa. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  cod  fishing,  in  spite  of  hopeful  anticipations 
caused  by  the  success  of  a  few  fishing  vessels  early  in 
the  season,  has  turned  out  a  great  disappointment.  This, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  low  market  for  fish,  portends 
considerable  distress  to  the  islanders.  At  the  end  of  March 
it  was  announced  that  the  government  had  decided  to  en- 
force the  act  which  prohibits  French  fishermen  from  St. 
Pierre  taking  bait  in  Newfoundland  waters,  the  aim  being 
to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  further  competition  from  the 
bounty-fed  products  of  the  French  fisheries.  Ketaliation 
by  the  French  along  the  west  shore  may  follow. 

THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Porto  Rico. — As  announced  in  our  last  number  (Vol. 
6,  p.  908),  the  aueen  regent  of  Spain,  at  the  opening  of  the 
year,  signed  a  decree  putting  into  effect  in  Porto  Eico  a 
scheme  of  administrative  reforms  along  lines  adopted  by 
vote  of  the  cortes  on  March  15,  1895. 
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Theee  reforms  provide  that  the  island,  while  jet  TemainiDg  one 
proTinoe,  shall  be  divided  into  two  regions.  Each  region  sapplies  six 
deputies,  and  in  each  is  a  delegate  of  the  governor  of  the  luand,  to 
facilitate  his  excellenc7*s  operations.  There  is  also  an  administrative 
council,  consisting  of  the  leading  officials  of  the  island,  together  with 
six  deputies  and  six  councillors,  nominated  bj  rojal  decree.  The 
function  of  this  council  is  to  advise  onlj  in  all  questions  relating  to 
economy  and  internal  administration. 

The  provincial  deputation  controls  public  works»  postal  and  tele- 
graphic communications  by  land  and  water,  agriculture,  industry  and 
commerce,  immigration  and  colonization,  public  instruction,  and 
sanitation.  In  the  governor's  office  is  instituted  a  special  locid  ad- 
ministrative subdepartment,  to  draw  up,  render,  and  audit  the  annual 
accounts. 

All  agricultural  matters  are  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  gov- 
ernor, who  retains  his  existing  secretarial  office. 

The  autonomists  of  the  island,  early  in  February,  sig- 
nified by  the  issue  of  a  manifesto  their  dissatisfaction  with 
this  scheme  of  reforms,  and  intimated  that  they  would  re- 
fuse to  vote  at  the  coming  municipal  elections,  in  which 
the  reforms  were  to  be  first  practically  applied.  This  de- 
termination they  held  to  generally,  with  the  result  that  at 
the  elections  on  February  18,  which  passed  off  without 
disorder,  the  conservatives  won  a  sweeping  victory. 

The  refusal  of  the  autonomists  to  vote,  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  they  demand  severance  of  political  re- 
lations with  Spain.  They  seek  a  broader  measure  of  home 
rule  than  that  granted,  but  apparently  do  not  think  of  re- 
signing their  right  to  send  delegates  to  the  Spanish  cortes. 

On  the  recommendation  of  an  autonomist  commission 
which  had  been  appointed  to  visit  Spain  to  advocate  a 
broad  measure  of  home  rule,  it  was  decided  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  party  in  the  island,  by  a  vote  of  79  to  17, 
on  February  14,  to  form  a  coalition  with  the  liberal  party 
of  Spain,  with  Sefior  Sagasta  as  leader.  A  determined 
minority  protested  against  this,  but  in  vain. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Guatemala. — A  revolutionary  disturbance  occurred 
toward  the  end  of  January.  A  band  of  about  seventy-five 
filibusters,  it  is  reported,  under  a  leader  named  Tribanino, 
crossed  the  border  from  Salvador,  and  did  some  plunder- 
ing, but  were  promptly  captured.  The  serious  economic 
condition  of  the  country  due  to  drains  upon  the  resources 
of  the  people  through  high  imposts  of  taxes  for  extensive 
public  improvements,  is  mentioned  as  a  chief  cause  of  the 
discontent. 

On  March  15  a  national  exhibition  was  opened  in 
Guatemala  city,  the  capital,  by  President  Barrios,  in  the 
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presence  of  a  vast  crowd  including  many  foreigners, 
among  them  being  Bear- Admiral  Beardslee  and  the  officers 
of  the  United  States  cruiser  Philadelphia.  It  is  expected 
that  the  exhibition  will  remain  open  till  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, except,  possibly,  for  a  short  time  during  the  rainy 
season.  Ninety-two  premiums,  ranging  from  $100  to 
$5,000,  besides  gold  and  other  medals,  are  open  to  compe- 
tition. The  president  has  aided  the  exhibition  in  every 
way  in  his  power;  and  in  commemoration  of  its  opening 
sent  to  the  assembly  for  approval  a  decree  granting  a  gen- 
eral amnesty  to  all  banished  political  offenders,  and  reduc- 
ing by  one-third  the  terms  of  imprisonment  of  various 
criminals.  It  is  hoped  that  the  exhibition  will  result  in 
starting  a  revival  of  business  prosperity.  « 

In  view  of  the  approaching  election  for  president,  the 
political  situation  is  complicated.  There  are  said  to  be 
seven  candidates  in  the  field;  and  a  reform  of  the  consti- 
tution by  congress  is  contemplated,  which  will  make  the 
present  chief  executive  eligible  for  another  term. 

Nicaragua. — ^Early  in  February,  President  Zelaya  is- 
sued a  decree  granting  complete  amnesty  to  all  partici- 
pants in  the  rebellion  which  broke  out  in  February,  1896 
(Vol.  6,  pp.  173,  413),  and  also  to  those  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy  of  last  September  (Vol.  6,  p.  666).  The  de- 
cree also  recognizes  the  duty  of  the  state  to  repay  the 
forced  loans  taken  from  citizens  during  the  war. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

Argentina. — The  heirs  of  Baron  Hirsch,  the  late 
Jewish  banker  of  Paris,  arc  extending  the  scheme  of  He- 
brew colonization  in  Argentina:  a  large  tract  of  land  has 
been  purchased  in  Entre  Bios,  on  which  many  families 
will  be  settled  forthwith. 

Immigration  from  Italy  is  growing  at  a  rapid  pace: 
most  of  the  105,000  immigrants  of  the  year  1896  were 
from  that  country. 

It  is  estimated  that  last  year  the  government  expended 
$1,000,000  Jin  depreciated  paper  currency,  of  course)  for 
the  extermination  of  locusts,  but  without  any  visible  or 
appreciable  effect  on  the  swarming  hosts  of  the  destroying 
plagae. 

The  government  of  the  republic  having  issued  an  order 
last  October  to  the  Eiver  Plate  Telegraph  Company  to 
cease  from  collecting  overcharges  on  telegrams  carried 
over  the  company^s  lines,  and  the  company  (an  English 
one)  having  paid  no  regard  to  the  decree,  the  company's 
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service  at  Buenos  Ayres  was  stopped  by  the  government 
January  31,  and  was  so  to  remain  till  the  obnoxious  rates 
were  reduced. 

Brazil.— The  revolt  of  "fanatics''  in  Bahia  (Vol.  6, 
p.  909)  was  still  unsuppressed  at  the  end  of  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1897.  The  rebels  were  found  strongly  intrenched 
at  Ganados  in  that  state  early  in  February,  awaiting  an 
attack  by  the  government  troops.  The  government's  plan 
at  the  time  was  to  ^u^round  tlie  rebels  with  troops  drawn 
from  all  the  states  coterminous  with  Bahia,  and  to  attack 
the  fanatics  simultaneously  from  all  sides.  The  govern- 
ment was  in  possession  of  information  that  the  chief  of 
the  fanatics,  Antonio  Conseilheiro,  was  receiving  large 
sums  of  money  from  the  Brazilian  monarchist  committee 
in  Paris. 

Of  Conseillieiro  and  his  army  of  5,000  men  we  have 
an  account  in  the  N,  Y.  Herald  of  February  7:  judgment 
of  its  correctness  may  be  suspended  till  the  '*  fanatics " 
have  opportunity  to  speak  for  themselves. 

First,  then,  tbe  movement  is  one  of  blind  religious  fanaticism. 
The  leader  styles  himself  "the  Good  Jesus."  So  far  the  fanatic 
bands  have  been  invincible:  before  their  charge  the  troops  of  the  re* 
public  have  fled,  and  the  rebels  are  to-day  complete  rulers  of  the 
region  in  which  their  strongholds  are  established.  In  the  state  of 
Bahia,  the  most  populous  of  the  states  of  Brazil,  having  almost 
2,000.000  inhabitants,  these  tumultuary  bands  spread  ruin  and  deso- 
lation everywhere.  Murder  aiid  rapine  are  their  pastime,  and  the 
population  of  Brazil  are  in  panic  fear.  The  Italian  residents  have 
offered  to  raise  a  legion  for  the  suppression  of  the  revolt.  The 
Catholic  Church,  like  the  monarchist  committee,  is  charged  with 
complicity  in  the  insurrection,  but  no  proof  of  the  allegation  is 
offered.  Indeed  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  clergy  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Brazil  would  approve  the  designs  of  a  fanatic  who 
claims  for  himself  divine  titles,  and  calls  his  lieutenants  his 
•*  Twelve  Apostles." 

A  tragic  story  no  whit  inferior  in  horrors  to  that  of  (Edipus  is 
woven  around  the  name  of  Conseilheiro:  truly  the  chief  actor  in  so 
awful  a  drama  might  well  be  haunted,  waking  or  sleeping,  by  dire 
hallucinations.  Conseilheiro  slew  his  own  mother,  taking  her  to  be 
his  wife's  paramour.  It  was  the  mother  herself  who  had  planted 
suspicion  in  his  mind.  His  wife  was  faithful;  his  mother  was  per- 
sonating the  paramour.  So  runs  the  story:  it  may  account  for  any 
violence  of  passion,  any  extravagance  of  insanity  in  Conseilheiro: 
It  does  not  account  for  the  fanaticization  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  people  of  the  opulent  state  of  Bahia. 

The  incidents  of  the  insurrection  during  the  quarter, 
as  reported  by  the  press,  were  as  follows :  February  19, 
defeat  of  bands  of  fanatics  in  two  encounters  with  the 
government  troops;  February  21,  a  force  of  police  and 
military  had  an  encounter  with  strong  bands  of  fanatics 
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in  the  state  of  Minas:  the  fanatics  used  dynamite  with 
success;  yet  they  retreated  in  good  order  over  the  border 
into  Bahia;  March  7  a  government  force  was  ambushed 
by  the  fanatics  and  almost  annihilated.  The  commander 
of  the  troops  and  many  officers  were  killed,  the  wounded 
numbered  200.     The  artillery  was  left  on  the  field. 

There  was  iu tense  excitement  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on 
receipt  of  this  news^  and  the  residences  and  business 
places  of  merchants  were  mobbed.  Martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  state  of  Bahia.  A  force  of  6,000  infantry 
and  cavalry  was  ordered  to  the  seat  of  the  rebellion.  At 
the  war  department  the  rebels  were  then  estimated  to 
number  15,000.  The  rebellion  was  spreading  into  the 
state  of  Minas.  The  latest  intelligence  fully  confirmed 
the  first  report  of  the  disaster  of  March  7. 

A  joint  commission  appointed  by  the  governments  of 
Brazil  and  Venezuela  for  delimitation  of  the  boundaries 
between  the  two  countries,  began  their  labors  in  January. 

In  the  middle  of  January  the  Peruvian  minister  at 
Bio  de  Janeiro  formally  submitted  to  the  president  of 
Brazil  the  question  of  determining  finally  the  boundaries 
of  Bolivia  and  Peru. 

Chile. — The  population  statistics  for  1895  show  a  very 
considerable  decline  in  the  numbers  of  the  people  from 
1885.  It  is  believed  that  the  returns  for  1885  were 
faulty:  but^  after  due  allowance  made  for  errors  and 
overenumeration,  the  true  decrease  would  seem  to  be 
not  less  than  40,000.  The  prolonged  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition of  mining  no  doubt  has  caused  miners  to  emigrate 
to  the  more  prosperous  districts  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic.    The  present  population  of  Chile  is  2,983, »359. 

The  downfall  of  the  ministry,  believed  to  be  impend- 
ing in  the  crisis  of  December  (Vol.  6,  p.  910),  was  averted 
by  the  radical  vote  in  the  chamber,  January  18.  To  re- 
move all  cause  for  charging  the  government  with  inter- 
ference in  elections^  the  policy  of  the  administration  was 
to  be  one  of  absolute  inaction  in  the  March  elections; 
the  government  officials  in  all  districts  were  to  abstain 
from  all  manner  of  interference  with  the  voters.  The 
report  of  the  minister  of  finance  for  the  calendar  year 
1896  showed  a  surplus  of  cash  on  hand  amounting  to 
1,295,754  pesos  over  the  budget  estimate. 

In  the  determination  of  the  boundary  line  between 
Chile  and  Argentina,  difficulties  may  arise  out   of  the 

{>retensions  of  Peru  to  sovereignty  over  the  provinces  she 
est  to  Chile  in  the  last  great  war. 
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In  the  March  elections  for  representatives  and  for 
mnicipal  ofBcere,  the  conservativea  lost  ground.  The 
almacedist  faction,  on  the  other  hand,  made  targe  gains 
}th  in  the  congress  and  in  the  mnnicipal  boards. 

Uruguay.  —The  insnrgents  still  held  the  field  throngb- 
it  the  first  quarter  of  the  j^ear.  In  January  the  govern- 
lent  admitted  that  the  situation  was  grave.  In  the 
jginning  of  February  many  prominent  officers  of  the 
■my  were  arrested,  charged  with  attending  a  conference 
!  enemies  of  the  administration.  Extraordinary  precau- 
ons  were  ordered  to  be  taken  against  an  invasion  by  revo- 
itioniats  from  lirazil;  but  toward  the  end  of  the  month 
ficial  intelligcnno  was  received  of  formidable  bands  of 
iVOlntioniats  having  come  down  across  the  Brazil  border, 
n  March  2,  3,000  men  were  reported  to  he  advancing  on 
erro  Largo;  the  national  police  force  was  defeated  in  an 
icounter  at  Solio  Chico.  A  state  of  siege  was  proclaimed 
;  Montevideo,  March  4;  and  orders  were  issued  for  mobi- 
sation  of  the  army  of  the  repablic.  All  telegraph  wires 
ito  Montevideo  were  cut,  March  5.  The  force  under 
eneral  Saraiva,  believed  to  have  crossed  the  border  from 
io  Grande  do  Sul,  was  estimated  at  4,000  men;  and  it 
ould  be  strongly  reinforced  by  the  White  party  as  it 
Ivanced.  Important  towns  were  giving  aid  and  comfort 
I  the  revolutionists.  The  revolutionists  under  arms  were 
ti mated  by  the  government  at  7,000  men.  When 
iraiva  with  his  army  should  have  made  a  juncture  with 
10  insurgent  forces  south  of  the  Rio  Negro,  a  combined 
;tack  was  to  be  made  on  Montevideo.  Three  victories 
rer  rebel  forces  were  reported  toward  the  end  of  March; 
it  a  few  days  later  the  government  vas  startled  by  news 
lat  Generals  Lamas  and  Saraiva,  with  6.000  rebelB  were 
1  hot  pursuit  of  :i,500  federals  under  General  Munez. 
he  rebels  had  captured  the  town  of  Artigas,  and  were  col- 
cting  duties  on  goods  entering  the  couutry  from  Brazil, 
he  government  of  Brazil  had  sent  troops  to  the  Um- 
layan  frontier  to  intercept  bands  of  revolutionists  from 
■ossing  into  Uuruguay;  but  the  revolutionists,  it  would 
em,  had  already  crossed. 

In  view  of  tne  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  the 
nropean  capitalists  who  had  been  negotiating  with  the 
>vernment  for  the  construction  of  important  harbor 
sprovements  at  Montevideo,  gave  notice  in  the  be- 
inning  of  the  year  that  action  would  be  postponed  till 
more  convenient  time. 
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The  crops  were  in  a  most  unpromising  condition  early 
in  March.  Nothing  seemed  to  have  escaped  tlie  ravages 
of  the  locusts,  except  fruit.  The  loss  in  the  wheat  crop, 
it  is  estimated,  would  be  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cenfr; 
and  Indian  corn  was  faring  still  worse  than  wheat. 
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Parliamentary  Proceedings. — The  Queen's  Speech. 
— ^Parliament  reassembled  on  January  19. 

Tiie  queen's  speech  referred  to  the  conferences  of  the  six  ambas- 
sadors at  Constantinople  on  the  Turkish  question  as  still  in  progress; 
mentioned  a  further  advance  of  British  and  Egyptian  forces  up  the 
Nile  as  in  prospect;  expressed  gratification  at  the  probable  settlement 
of  the  Venezuela  dispute  and  at  the  arrangement  of  a  general  arbi- 
tration treaty  with  the  United  States;  alluded  to  the  repression  of  the 
rebellion  in  Matabeleland;  reported  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  Inquire  into  the  West  Indian  sugar  industry;  promised  to  brine 
before  parliament  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  Indian  famine,  and 
to  apply  most  stringent  measures  to  end  the  plague  at  Bombay. 
Assurance  was  given  that  in  the  estimates  to  be  submitted  provision 
would  be  made  for  defense  of  the  empire.  A  bill  was  promised  for 
maintenance  of  voluntary  schools,  one  in  the  interest  of  working 
people  who  suffer  from  accidents,  one  for  improved  water  supply  of 
London,  and  one  to  establish  a  board  of  agriculture. 

The  opening  debate  on  the  speech  was  dull  except  as 
enlivened  by  Sir  William  Harcourt's  sharp  touches  on  un- 
just Irish  taxation,  on  the  proposed  compromise  on  edu- 
cation, and  on  Lord  Salisbury's  Armenian  policy. 

The  Political  Sitiuiiion. — If  the  four  seats  vacant  were 
filled  politically  as  before,  the  conservative  alliance  would 
number  408  votes  (conservatives  337,  liberal  unionists  71). 
The  opposition  would  number  2G2  (liberals  180,  anti-Par- 
nellites  70,  Parnellites  12).  Thus  the  government  ma- 
jority would  be  146;  and  it  may  exceed  this,  as  the  Irish 
vote  can  no  longer  be  counted  steadily  on  the  liberal  side. 

Five  days  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Liberal  Federation,  its  published  programme  was  inter- 
preted in  some  quarters  as  discarding  the  principle  of 
Irish  legislative  home  rule.  At  the  meeting  on  March  18 
the  president  explicitly  declared  that  this  principle  had 
not  Seen  and  could  not  be  discarded.  The  general  ex- 
pectation^ however,  is  that  Irish  affairs  will  scarcely  hold 
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their  former  prominence  in  the  thought  and  effort  of  the 
liberal  party. 

On  Jannary  18  the  liberal  peers  elected  the  Earl  of 
Kimberley  to  succeed  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  as  leader  of  the 
party  in  the  house  of  lords. 

Kimberley,  Earl  of,  was  born  in  1836.  He  was  gradaated  at 
Eton  and  at  Oxford.  He  has  long  been  prominent  in  public  life.  In 
1853  he  was  under-secretarj  of  state  for  forei^  affairs;  he  has  since 
been  envoy  to  Russia,  lord- lieutenant  of  Ireland,  secretary  of  state 
for  the  colonies,  secretary  of  state  for  India,  lord  president  of  the 
council,  and  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs.  His  portrait  ap- 
pears on  page  36. 

The  Education  BtIL — In  the  commons  through  the 
first  fortnight,  debate  was  lethargic.  The  education  bill 
was  introduced  on  February  1,  not,  as  is  usual  with  such 
bills,  by  the  minister  of  education.  Sir  John  Gorst,  but 
by  Mr.  Balfour,  leader  of  the  house.  The  bill  has  a  sim- 
plicity which  sets  it  in  contrast  with  the  elaborate  and 
complicated  education  bill  of  last  year  (Vol.  6,  pp.  180, 418). 

It  deals  cLiiefly  with  the  denominational  voluntary  schools,  re- 
lieving them  from  payment  of  rates  (local  taxation),  granting  them 
from  the  national  treasury  a  special  aid  of  five  shillings  per  child  in 
'attendance,  and  practically  abolishing  the  former  aid  limit  of  seven- 
teen shillings  and  six  pence,  in  this  last  respect  alone  do  board  schools 
share  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

On  February  6  the  bill  was  carried  through  its  initial 
stage  by  use  of  closure.  To  the  unionist  objection  that 
justice  required  provision  for  the  necessitous  board  (un- 
denominational) schools  also,  Mr.  Balfour  replied  with 
promise  of  a  measure  dealing  with  them. 

On  February  16  the  bill  passed  its  second  reading  by 
a  majority  of  205  in  a  house  of  505  members.  The  report 
stage  with  its  delay  was  avoided  by  unflinching  refusal  to 
permit  any  amendment.  Toward  the  end  of  March  the 
bill  passed  its  last  stages  in  committee,  and  was  expected 
to  be  approved  in  the  house  of  lords  in  the  following 
week. 

This  measure  has  been  a  theme  of  bitter  public  con- 
troversy. No  bill  taxing  the  general  public  for  support  of 
schools  that  teach  doctrines  rejected  oy  a  majority  of  the 
people,  or  even  by  a  large  minority,  can  fail  to  excite  dis- 
agreeable contention.  This  bill  avoids  the  curious  compli- 
cation of  principles  which  made  the  Gorst  bill  of  last  year 
so  awkward  in  the  handling  by  either  friend  or  foe;  but  it 
is  considered  by  its  opponents  as  distinctly  reactionary, 
"putting  back  the  clock  of  time:''  thus  it  betokens  an 
era  of  acrimonious  debate.  Most  of  the  grant  in  aid  will 
go  to  the  schools  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the 
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Boman  Catholic  Church:  the  Wealeyaii  Bchoola,  though 
nominaily  entitled  to  share,  practically  will  receive  very 
little.  The  other  large  denominations  receive  no  aid,  as 
they  firmly  believe  that  in  schools  supported  by  public 
money  reli^ous  teaching  should  avoid  sectarianism  and  be 
strictly  limited  to  the  simple  common  Christianity. 

There  ia  denunciation  of  the  bill  among  nonconform- 
ists and   members  of 

the  liberal  party;there  I  ' 

is  also  dissatisfaction 
amon^  eminent  con- 
servatives, especially 
those  whose  residence 
is  in  communities 
where  excellent  board 
schools  have  long  been 
faithfully  maintained 
by  the  local  taxpayers. 
Points  in  the  measure 
which  draw  severe 
criticism  are:  its  dis- 
crimination in  with- 
holding aid  from 
board  Bchools,  while 
forcing  the  communi- 
ty to  aid  denomina- 
tional schools  by  re- 
lieving from  local 
taxes  the  pioperty  of 
those  schools;  neglect 

of  measures  to  ensure  ' 

that  the  new  grant      lobd BALmuR op vuru 
shall  increase  the  effi-  •"'  "»*"  n>B  •etiruiiD. 

cieney  or  improve  the  appliaiicea  of  instruction;  the  ex- 
clusion of  Scotland  and  Ireland  from  a  share  in  the  financial 
aid;and,  perhaps  most  questionable  of  all,  the  introduction 
into  the  educational  system  of  a  now,  awkward,  and  uncer- 
tain element,  the  federation  or  grouping  of  the  denomina- 
tional schools,  as  virtually  transferring  the  control  of  the 
education  department  to  the  diocesan  association. 

Irish  Affairs. — The  over  taxation  of  Ireland  recently 
brought  to  light  (Vol.  6,  p.  915)  was  a  prominent  theme 
of  discussion  through  the  quarter.  That  the  poorest  of 
the  three  kingdoms  should  for  years  have  been  paying  one- 
eleventh  of  the  total  revenue  while  its  just  proportion  was 
only  one- twentieth,  furnished  Ireland  with  a  rallying  cry 
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ig  the  warring  factions 
ompel  the  Bntieh  gov- 
icial  relief.  The  Irish 
irthered  the  agitation 
ita  laud  bill  of  1896, 
^utala.  But  the  proa- 
i  Ireland  Tatiiahed  by 
the  middle  of  March. 
On  March  13  the  gen- 
eral Irish  conference, 
proposed  by  John 
Redmond  for  unity  of 
action  on  financial  re- 
forms, ended  in  an 
utter  failure  to  recon- 
cile the  divergent  in- 
terests. Four  or  five 
factions  were  devel- 
oped as  insisting  on 
recognition  and  on 
practically  indepen- 
dent action,  or  rather 
a  quasi  leadership — 
two  factions  of  the 
Irish  conservatives 
such  as  Colonel 
Suunderson  and  of  the 
unionist-oonserva- 
tives;  and  three  fac- 
tions of  the  national- 
ists, distinguished  as 
Ilealyitee,  Dillonites, 
and  Redmondites. 
e  to  deal  with  the  an- 
tion  on  financial  rela- 
in  March.  The  home 
n  it,  viewing  the  ques- 
nd  the  commission  as 
The  government  is 
extreme,  as  indicated 
owners  headed  by  the 
ot  Londonderry,  who 
presentation  of  their 
ig  of  land  rentals. 
—  On  January  12  the 
■ue  bill  against  Ivory, 
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alias  Edward  Bell,  of  New  York,  who  was  arrested  in  Glas- 
gow last  September  on  charge  of  concern  in  a  dynamite 
conspiracy  (Vol.  6,  pp.  (J74,  922).     The  case  when  brought 
to  trial  came  to  a  Budden  end  in  the  collapse  of  the  prose- 
cution.    The  solicitor-general,  on  Jannary  20,  addressed 
the  court  saying  that  the  authorities  had  found  that  there 
was  absolutely  no  evidence  against  the  prisoner  on  the 
main  charge,  and  sug- 
gesting that  the  minor 
charges  be   not    pro- 
ceeded with.     The 
justice  concarreJ,  and 
directed   the   jnrv  to 
return  a  verdict  oi  not 
guilty.     The  prisoner 
was  immediately  dis- 
charged. 

The  case  remained 
a    mystery.      Ivory   is 
still  suspected.     One  { 
theory  is  that  the  po-  j 
lice  were  in  league 
with  Tynan  and  Kear-  { 
□ey,  who  also  were 
accused  of  the  same 
conspiracy.     Another 
theory  is  "that  the  gov- 
ernment were  afraid 
that  to  proceed  with 
the  trial  would  sacri- 
fice the  life  of  the  de- 
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witness  against  Ivory.  kiunkk  op  wohks. 

The  Pacific  Cable. — The  commission  on  a  British 
Pacific  cable  (Vol.  5,  p.  921;  Vol.  fi,  pp.  198,  425,  916) 
reported  in  January.  The  report  has  not  been  published, 
but  its  main  features  are  icnown. 

The  project  has  an  important  place  in  Mr.  Cliam be rl sin's  broad 
polic;  for  the  empire.  The  cable  Blretching  from  Vaneouver.  B,  ('.. 
to  Australia,  is  to  be  entirelv  a  British  enterpriee;  its  ends  on  Britifib 
soil:  its  mid-ocean  station — if  it  have  one — on  a  British  inland,  its 
making-  and  laring  a.  British  enterprise;  its  construction,  operation, 
and  management  to  be  by  the  British  government.  The  money  will 
be  provided  bj  the  imperial  and  colonial  ^vernments:  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  they  will  jointly  operate  it  as  a  [lart  o(  the  imperial  postal 
telegraph  aystwo — giving-  of  courne  the  first  preference  to  govern 
ment  buafness,  then  meeting  the  demands  at  British  trade  in  the  bands 
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ot  British  sabjecta,  and  then,  probabl]',  idmittiiig  citizeos  of  fileadlj 
oountrieH  to  iU  use. 

Its  length  will  exceed  7.100  nautical  miles.  Its  cost  will  be  about 
f9,500,000.  Its  capacity  will  be  eighteen  words  a  minute  between 
England  and  Australia,  with  a  charge  to  the  general  public  of  75  cents 
a  word.  It  is  computed  thatal  these  rates  the  annual  saving  to  BriUin 
and  Australia  will  amount  to  |1, 000,000,  while  the  cable  will  paj  for 
itself  In  twenty  years. 

The  scheme  has  been  committed  to  the  various  gorern- 
meiits  for  consideration.  Their 
approval  is  fully  expected.  The 
purpose  is  to  hegin  construction 
this  year,  and  to  put  the  cable 
in  operation  before  the  end  of 
the  century.  The  enterjiriae  is 
in  its  whole  design  admirable, 
and  promises  the  very  highest 
^  practical  utility.  The  question 
IB  being  asked  why  the  United 
States  is  making  no  similar 
effort  to  gain  its  share  of  the 
vast  trade  now  rising  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific. 

Sex  in  Edneatlon. — The 
stru^le  of  last  year  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Universities  on 
behalf  of  the  women  who  study  and  pass  examinations, 
that  they  may  also  be  granted  the  degree  stich  as  otlier 
students  receive  (Vol,  6,  p.l85),  has  been  renewed  at  Cam- 
bridge. On  March  1  the  syndicate  appointed  to  consider 
the  question  reported  by  avotoof  nine  against  four,  recom- 
mending— not  the  admission  of  women  to  membership  in 
the  university,  which  would  give  them  a  sliare  in  its  gov- 
ernment— but  that  the  degree  of  B.A,  be  conferred  by 
diploma  on  women  who  have  passed  examination  for  final 
honors  after  residence  of  nine  terms,  and  that  such  women 
may  in  due  course  proceed  to  tiic  degree  of  M.  A.  The  re- 
port favors  also  giving  power  to  the  university  to  grant 
honorary  degrees  in  arts,  laws,  letters,  science,  and  music, 
to  women  recommended  for  such  degrees  by  the  council 
of  the  senate. 

It  is  expected  that  this  recommendation  will  meet  bit- 
ter opposition,  but  it  is  expected  also  that  it  will  be  adopted 
by  the  university.  The  question  involved  is  not  as  to 
woman's  rights  politically,  hut  as  to  her  rights  naturally 
and  morally — whether  she  shall  be  refused  the  degree  to 
which  by  examination  and  residence  she  is  entitled. 
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The  Glasgow  Taxation.— It  was  stated  (Vol.  6,  p. 
920)  that  taxation  for  municipal  purposes  had  disappeared 
in  Glasgow,  it«  place  being  supplied  from  the  profits  on  the 
tramway  lines  to  which  the  city  had  recently  extended  its 
ownership.  For  this  statement  reliance  was  placed  on  an 
authority  which  has  since  acknowledged  it  a  mistake.  The 
municipal  tax  continues;  but  a  special  tax  during  the  last 
ten  years  to  enable  the  city  to  rebuild  its  slum  district,  was 
practically  abolished  last  year,  as  the  expense  for  contin- 
ued work  in  that  line  is  now  met  by  the  city's  profits  on 
the  1,000  dwellings  which  it  has  built  and  owns.  1 

Lady  Scott  Sentenced.— At  the  Old  Bailey,  in  Lon- 
don, on  January  7,  Lady  Maria  Selina  Scott  pleaded  guilty  ; 
of  having  criminally  libelled  her  daughter's  husband, 
Earl  Russell.  In  court  the  next  day,  in  reply  to  the  judge, 
she  said  that  she  was  willing  to  accept  any  punishment,  as 
all  that  she  had  done  was  in  defense  of  her  darling  daugh- 
ter. The  judge,  before  sentencing  her  and  the  two  other 
prisoners,  addressed  them  for  half  an  hour,  being  repeat- 
edly interrupted  by  Lady  Scott,  who  at  last  exclaimed: 
**l?or  goodness  sake,  let  me  have  my  sentence.  I  am  only 
a  woman.''  The  judge  sentenced  her  to  eight  months  im- 
prisonment without  hard  labor. 

Enthroning  the  Archbishop. — On  January  8  the 
Canterbury  cathedral  was  the  scene  of  an  impressive  cere- 
monial, the  enthronement  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick 
Temple  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  primate  of  all 
England.  The  great  assembly  included  12  bishops  and 
350  clergymen.  The  solemn  grandeur  of  the  event  was 
marred  for  a  moment  as  the  procession  of  ecclesiastical  and 
civic  officials  with  the  military  entered  the  cathedral  doors, 
by  the  outcry  of  an  excited  ritualist  named  Greenwood: 
"Both  the  ceremony  and  the  archbishop  are  frauds."  As 
the  disturber  resisted  all  attempts  to  quiet  him,  he  was 
arrested  by  the  polled. 

Banquet  to  Mr.  Bayard. — This  farewell  compli- 
ment to  the  United  States  ambassador,  and  through  him 
to  his  country,  was,  according  to  traditional  usage,  under 
the  charge  of  the  lord  mayor  of  London  at  the  Mansion 
House.  Its  date  was  March  2.  The  London  Times  speaks 
of  the  assembly  as  one  *'not  often  surpassed  as  a  repre- 
sentative gathering  of  all  that  is  most  distinguished,  in- 
fluential, and  characteristic  in  the  public  life  of  these  is- 
lands, *  *  *  in  fact  a  microcosm  of  English  society." 
The  expansion  of  the  English-speaking  communities  was 
A  theme  which  had  prominence  in  the  address  of  Mr.  Bayard. 
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of  Lord  Peel,  late  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  and 
of  Lord  Salisbury,  prime  minister.  It  is  well  known  that 
Mr.  Bayard  has  been  to  all  England  the  most  universally 
admired  and  beloved  of  ambassadors;  and  beyond  question 
the  expressions  of  unusual  regret  at  parting  with  him  were 
most  sincere.  The  occasion  also  may  indicate  the  increas- 
ing regard  for  the  United  States  among  the  higher  classes 
of  Great  Britain  in  recent  years. 

New  Year's  Honors. — In  the  long  list  of  these  there 
are  few  names  which  will  command  general  attention  in 
this  country.  The  list,  however,  is  headed  by  the  name 
of  one  known  throughout  the  civilized  world  as  a  bene- 
factor of  the  human  race:  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  president 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
is  raised  to  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom.  List- 
erism,  a  name' for  the  antiseptic  method  of  surgery,  desig- 
nates probably  the  most  beneficent  contribution  of  science 
to  the  healing  art'  in  modern  times. 

LABOR  INTERESTS. 

Hamburg  Dock  Strike. — The  great  strike  among 
the  dock  laborers  of  Hamburg,  Germanv,  which  began 
last  November  (Vol.  6,  p.  923),  finally  collapsed  in  Janu- 
ary of  the  present  year,  the  men  failing  to  better  their 
condition  in  the  least.  Even  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
it  will  be  remembered,  there  were  defections  from  the 
strikers'  ranks,  and  the  struggle  showed  signs  of  weaken- 
ing. The  chief  cause  of  their  ultimate  failure,  however, 
was  lack  of  funds. 

A  bad  state  of  feeling  continued  among  the  men, 
which  culminated  on  February  0  in  a  bitter  fight  between 
some  of  those  who  had  been  on  strike  and  the  police. 
Revolvers  and  sabrrs  were  freely  used.  The  disturbance 
was  not  quelled  until  the  police  were  reinforced  and  two 
men  had  been  killed  and  about  nineteen  wounded,  among 
the  latter  being  five  policemen.  Ninety-one  of  the  rioters 
were  arrested. 

A  Labor  Academy. — Steps  have  been  tak^n  to  organ- 
ize a  **  labor  academy  "  in  Bohemia,  as  a  central  educa- 
tional institution  for  the  laboring  class. 

It8  main  object  will  be  to  give,  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
such  a  broad  theoretical  education  as  every  educated  man,  especially 
an  intelligent  laborer,  should  possess.  Heretofore  the  cultural  side 
of  the  organized  lalxtr  movement  has  been  chiefly  political ;  but  now 
it  is  proposed  to  elevate  this  side  of  the  labor  movement  and  deepen 
the  moral  tone  of  the  political  movement.     Special  stress  will  be  laid 
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upon  the  artistic  elements  in  education.      Women  are  to  be  admitted 
upon  a  perfect  equality  witli  men  to  all  departments. 

Not  the  laboring  classes  only,  but  the  whole  nation  will  reap  the 
benefit.  The  cultural  and  spiritual  life  of  the  people  will  be  raised, 
and  objectionable  distinctions  of  caste  will  tend  to  disappear  through 
the  development  of  mutual  understanding  and  sympathy  among  the 
varioas  classes. 

The  academy  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  idea  which  origi- 
nated in  1891,  when  various  labor  leaders  and  editors 
began  to  recognize  the  need  of  an  established  organization 
similar  to  those  existing  in  Norway,  designed  to  fit  lec- 
turers and  editors  for  the  field  of  labor  organization. 

Co-operatiou  in  Europe. — It  is  in  Great  Britain 
that  the  co-operative  movement  has  achieved  its  greatest 
success. 

The  members  of  co-operative  societies  in  Great  Britain  number 
nearly  1,500,000,  holding  £17.096,538  in  share  capital  and  reserve 
funds,  doing  an  annual  trade  of  nearly  £53,000,000,  and  earning 
thereon  £5,400,000  of  profits.  The  two  wholesale  societies 
of  England  and  Scotland  employ  about  10,000  bauds, 
disposing  of  about  £1,000,000  of  funds  of  tbeir  own,  selling 
£13.000,000  worth  of  goods,  sending  abroad  their  »own  flotilla  of 
steamers  to  carry  their  merchandise  Lome  from  stations,  branches, 
and  depots  scattered  all  over  the  globe,  and  owning  workshops  of 
whidi  one,  at  any  rate,  employs  no  less  than  2,000  hands  under  one 
roof,  to  manufacture  their  own  wares.  Far  more  than  any  co-opera- 
tive movement  abroad,  British  co-operation  is  specifically  a  working- 
class  movement.  The  great  stores  of  Leeds,  of  Huddersfield,  of 
Woolwich,  of  Leicester,  even  the  big  wholesale  stores  of  England 
and  Scotland,  are  managed  by  genuine  workingmen,  with  great  ad- 
ministrative skill  and  commercial  judgment. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  spread  of  the 
movement  in  England  has  been  only  partial.  It  is  centred  chiefly 
in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  which  two  counties  alone  account  for 
fully  half  of  the  sales  of  the  wholesale  society,  and  furnish  nearly 
half  of  the  members  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  more  than  half  the 
capital,  and  nearly  half  the  general  trade.  A  distinctive  feature  in 
British  co-operative  production  as  compared  with  continental,  is  that 
British  co-operators  appear  to  have  perceived  more  clearly  than  others 
the  value  or  necessity  of  careful,  systematic  training  for  co-operative 
work. 

In  France,  the  co-operative  movement  presents  a  different  aspect, 
which  is  accounted  for  partly  by  want  of  capital,  but  no  doubt  chiefly 
by  the  peculiarities  of  the  French  race.  They  lack  that  uniformity 
of  tastes,  that  settled  mode  of  living,  and  that  natural  aptitude  for 
trading,  which  make  co-operation  so  easy  for  the  average  Briton.  As 
a  general  thing  they  may  be  said  to  have  a  more  idealistic  conception 
of  co-operation  than  their  English  brethren,  but  fall  behind  the 
latter  in  the  practical  application  of  their  lofty  theories  to  the  hard 
problems  of  everyday  life.  In  the  higher  grades  of  work  such  as 
may  be  called  artistic,  they  surpass  British  co-operators  in  the  grace- 
ful design  and  perfect  finish  of  their  productions. 

French  co-operators  have  learned  by  sad  experience,  as  have  their 
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English  fellows,  the  absolute  necessity  of  good  leaders,  good  organ- 
ization, and  good  discipline. 

A  questionable  feature  of  co-operation  as  found  in  France,  is  the 
state  aid  given  to  the  movement:  it  tends  to  weaken  the  spirit  of 
self-reliance,  the  essential  basis  of  co-operation. 

The  French  labor  unions  have  hitherto  generally  opposed  the  co- 
operative movement,  but  their  hostility  is  said  to  be  declining.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  French  co-operators  and  the  so-called  social- 
ists have  nothing  in  common. 

6EBHANT. 

Daelling. — With  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  the 
emperor  issued  to  commanding  officers  of  army  corps  a 
decree  expressing  his  desire  that  duels  among  officers 
should  be  more  effectively  prevented  than  hitherto,  and 
recommending  the  acceptance  of  friendly  offers  of  recon- 
ciliation "so  far  as  honor  and  propriety  of  conduct  will 
permit.'* 

The  decree  provides  for  the  establishment  of  councils  of  honor, 
to  which  all  disputes  must  be  referred,  and  whose  decision  must  be 
awaited  before  further  action  by  the  disputants  is  taken.  In  case 
of  a  quarrel,  the  parties  must  at  once  inform  the  council  of  honor 
under  whose  jurisdiction  they  fall.  The  council  of  honor  must 
forthwith  investigate  the  case,  and  may  adopt  one  of  three  courses  : — 
(a)  It  may  propose  a  settlement  of  the  differences ;  (h)  it  may  refer 
the  matter  to  a  court  of  honor ;  or  (c)  it  may  find  that  the  honor  of 
the  parties  cannot  be  considered  to  have  been  affected.  In  the  last 
resort  the  matter  must  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  emperor 
himself.  Should  an  officer  evade  an  appeal  to  the  council  of  honor, 
should  he  anticipate  or  disregard  its  decision,  or  should  he  take  action 
before  the  emperor's  ruling  with  regard  to  the  verdict  of  the  court  of 
honor,  and  challenge  anotlier  officer  or  accept  his  challenge  to  a  duel, 
information  must  at  once  be  laid  before  the  emperor.  Quarrels  be- 
tween officers  and  private  individuals  are  to  be  reported  to  the  council 
of  honor,  and  the  obligation  of  that  council  to  effect  a  compromise 
extends  to  such  cases. 

This  decree  will  no  doubt  to  some  extent  lessen  the 
number  of  duels  arising  ^  out  of  really  trifling  and  absurd 
incidents.  That  it  will  entirely  put  a  stop  to  the  practice 
of  duelling,  on  the  other  hand,  is  nowhere  expected.  It  is 
neither  the  emperor's  intention,  nor  his  wish,  as  visible  in 
the  wording  of  the  decree,  to  prohibit  duelling  altogether, 
for  he  implies  that  an  officer's  *' honor  "must  be  rigidly 
maintained. 

The  sentence  of  fonr  years' imprisonment  and  dismissal 
from  the  army,  passed  upon  Lieutenant  von  Brusewitz, 
the  officer  who  brutally  murdered  an  unarmed  working- 
man  at  a  cafS  in  Karlsruhe  last  October  (Vol.  6,  p.  926), 
was  annulled  by  the  emperor,  and  a  second  trial  ordered. 
This  resulted,  in  January  of  the  present  year,  in  the  con- 
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yiction  of  the  officer  a  second  time,  and  his  sentence  to 
imprisonment  for  three  years  and  twenty  days. 

Centenary  of  William  I. — The  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  the  late  Emperor  AVilliam  I.  (born 
March  22,  1797  ;  died  March  9, 1888),  was  celebrated  gen- 
erally throughout  Germany  on  March  22  and  23.  In 
Lubeck,  Altona,  Glatz,  Erlangen,  and  Weissenfels,  founda- 
tion stones  for  monuments  were  laid  with  appropriate 
ceremonies;  and  in  Dortmund,  the  first  stone  for  an  Em- 
peror Frederick  monument  was  laid.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony  there  was  a  general  celebration,  decoration,  and 
illumination,  including  special  services  in  all  churches  and 
public  schools.  Reports  of  similar  tone  came  from  Wur- 
temberg  and  from  Bavaria.  Great  municipal  celebrations 
were  held  in  Munich  and  Stuttgart. 

In  Berlin  the  celebrations  began  on  Sunday,  March 
21,  with  a  divine  service  attended  by  the  imperial  family 
and  their  guests.  On  Monday  the  national  monument  to 
William  I.  in  the  great  square  before  the  royal  palace,  was 
unveiled  by  the  emperor  with  much  pomp  and  m  the  pres- 
ence of  immense  crowds  of  spectators.  Numerous  decora- 
tions were  conferred  by  the  emperor  in  honor  of  the  occa- 
sion, among  the  recipients  being  the  sculptor  Rein  hold 
Begas,  designer  f  the  monument,  who  received  the  grand 
cross  of  the  Order  of  Hohenzollern. 

The  moDament,  which  cost  4,000,000  marks,  consists  of  a  semi- 
circalar  double  colonnade,  with  a  radius  of  44  yards,  abutting  on  the 
water.  Either  extremity  of  the  colonnade  is  surmounted  by  bronze 
triamphal  cars,  with  figures  representing  North  and  South  Germany. 
Within  the  semi-circle  rises  an  equestrian  bronze  statue  of  Emperor 
William  I.,  the  steed  being  led  by  a  beautiful  maiden,  the  Goddess  of 
Peace,  bearing  a  branch  of  palm.  The  total  height  of  the  monument 
IS  d5|  ft.,  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  emperor  measuring  29^  ft. 

The  emperor  is  on  horseback  in  full  uniform,  with  the  cape  of 
his  great  coat  thrown  back.  In  one  hand  he  holds  a  field  marshal's 
baton. 

The  sides  of  the  pedestal  are  adorned  with  reliefs  of  an  allegor- 
ical character,  the  figures  of  which  are  life-size.  On  the  front  of  the 
pedestal  is  the  inscription  : 

"William  the  Great,  German  Emperor, 

King  of  Prussia. 
1861—1888." 

On  the  rear  of  the  pedestal  is  Inscribed:  "With  gratitude  and 
faithful  love,  the  German  people." 

The  celebrations  came  to  an  e«d  on  Tuesday,  the  23d, 
the  chief  event  of  the  day  being  a  procession  of  about 
20,000  men  and  women  in  costume,  riding,  and  escort- 
ing many  floats  depicting  life  and  events  of  the  last 
hundred  years. 
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New  Christian  Social  Party. — ^Christian  Socialism 
so-called,  a  political  movement,  has  arisen  in  recent  years 
from  the  efforts  of  representatives  of  the  church  to  solve 
social  problems  on  the  basis  of  Christian  principles. 
For  some  time  a  Christian  Social  party,  embodying  the 
conservative  religious  elements,  has  been  in  existence 
under  the  ex-court  preacher.  Dr.  Stocker,  of  Berlin. 
But  a  new  party,  open  to  the  union  and  co-operation 
of  the  more  liberal  religious  elements,  has  recently  been 
organized  under  the  leadership  of  Pastor  Kaumann, 
editor  of  a  Christian  Social  organ  called  Die  Hilfe. 

At  a  convention  held  in  Erfurt  in  the  latter  part  of 
November,  1896,  and  attended  by  114  delegates  from  the 
chief  ranks  of  educated  Germany,  including  four  women, 
a  programme  was  adopted,  of  Which  the  leading  prin- 
ciples are  as  folllows : 

1.  The  party  is  distinctly  a  national  organization,  and  thus 
anta^nizes  the  international  tendencies  of  the  social  democrats. 

\  The  party  advocates  a  fierce  foreign  policy  and  tlie  develop- 
ment of  German  trade  abroad  as  of  industry  at  home.  It  also  asks 
for  continuance  of  the  present  military  system  of  the  country  and 
the  increase  of  the  navy,  as  also  the  establishment  of  colonies 
abroad. 

8.  The  party  recognizes  in  the  emperor  and  in  aniversal  suf- 
frage the  secret  of  the  stability  of  the  empire,  and  favors  the  polit- 
ical status  quo. 

4.  The  party  favors  the  increase  of  opportunities  for  both  men 
and  women  to  secure  employment,  but  warns  against  the  Utopias  of 
the  Marx  theories  of  communism. 

5.  The  party  urges  the  leaders  of  German  civilization  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  workingman,  and  to  aid  in 
the  betterment  of  his  condition. 

6.  The  party  favors  the  improvement  of  the  status  of  women 
admitting  her  to  positions  and  callings  at  present  closed  to  her. 

7.  The  party  recognizes  that  the  spiritual  and  moral  life  of  the 
people  is  based  upon  Christianity,  but  that  this  must  not  be  made  a 
party  matter;  and  it  declares  for  tolerance  in  this  regard,  and  asks 
for  the  CO  operation  also  of  those  who  are  not  pronounced  advocates 
of  Christianity. 

Miscellaneous. — On  March  13  the  budget  committee 
of  the  Reichstag  refused  extra  credits  asked  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  building  of  two  new  cruisers,  and  also  refused 
grants  for  the  construction  of  torpedo  boats.  The  action 
of  the  committee  was  fully  confirmed  by  a  decisive  vote  in 
the  Reichstag  on  March  20,  which,  however,  adopted  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  to  grant  an  extra  credit 
for  one  new  steel-clad  warship. 

A  unique  '* strike"  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  grain 
dealers,  wnich  has  resulted  in  the  closing  of  the  pr<^uce 
exchanges  at  many  important  centres.     Laws  have  recently 
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been  enacted,  embodying  strict  regulations  for  the  preven- 
tion of  gambling  in  stocks,  and  prohibiting  dealing  in  fu- 
tures. The  grain  dealers  accepted  the  law  prohibiting 
time  bargains;  but,  when  a  law  was  passed  requiring  that 
the  farmers  and  millers  should  be  represented  on  the  gov- 
erning board  of  every  produce  exchange,  the  grain  dealers 
decided  to  boycott  the  exchanges.  They  lay  the  blame 
for  the  obnoxious  legislation  chiefly  upon  the  landed 
gentry,  who,  as  leaders  of  the  agrarian  movement,  are  the 
spokesmen  of  the  agricultural  population. 

FRANCE. 

The  Senatorial  Elections. — The  French  senate, 
wbicb,  when  complete,  consists  of  800  members,  is  elected 
indirectly,  largely  by  delegates  of  the  municipalities  and 
departments,  the  object  being  to  make  it  a  body  corrective 
of  excesses  which  may  develop  in  the  popularly-chosen 
deputies.  One-third  of  the  senators  retire  every  three 
years. 

On  January  3, 1897,  ninety-seven  scats  were  filled.  The 
election  was  hotly  contested  by  the  moderate  republicans, 
the  conservatives,  the  radicals,  and  the  socialists;  and  re- 
sulted in  a  sweeping  victory  for  the  moderate  republicans, 
who  secured  sixty-six  of  the  vacancies.  The  radicals  se- 
cured 16,  the  socialists  3,  and  the  conservatives  12.  The 
monarchists  refrained  from  voting. 

The  special  significance  of  the  republican  victory  lies 
in  the  check  given  thereby  to  revolutionary  assault  upon 
the  present  form  of  government  in  France.  Tlie  radicals 
and  socialists,  led  by  Bourgeois,  Lockroy,  and  others,  had 
sought  to  abolish  the  senate  altogether  or  curtail  its  power, 
and  to  vest  all  governmental  power  in  the  single  chamber 
of  deputies.  Several  times  in  the  last  two  years  they  have 
carried  their  campaign  in  that  direction  so  far  as  to  pro- 
duce a  deadlock  between  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature. 
They  perceived,  however,  that  a  radical  revision  of  the 
constitution  would  be  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  purpose;  and,  since  such  revision  could  be  effected 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  they  set  out  to  gain 
control  of  that  body.  Another  rallying  cry  was  that  of  a 
progressive  income-tax.  But  on  both  these  propositions — 
the  revision  of  the  constitution  and  the  income-tax — the 
radicals  and  socialists  were  signally  defeated  before  the 
country. 

On  January  14  M.  Emile  Loubet  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent of  the  senate;  two  days  previously  M.  Henri  Brisson 
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had  been  chosen  again  as  president  of  the  cliamber  of 
deputies. 

Statistics  of  Population. — The  census  taken  last 
year  (Vol.  6,  p.  082),  showed  the  population  of  France  to 
be  practically  stationary  owing  to  the  unusually  low  birth- 
rate prevailing — about  22  in  1,000  annually.  The  death- 
rate  of  France  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  world — ^about  21 
per  1 ,000;  and  there  are  fewer  emigrants  from  Prance  than 
from  most  other  European  countries;  but  the  effect  of  these 
conditions  is  counteracted  by  the  abnormally  low  birth- 
rate. Another  significant  feature  of  the  situation  is  that 
the  increase  of  population  is  practically  confined  to  the 
great  cities.  Elsewhere  the  population  is  actually  decreas- 
ing. About  half  of  the  total  increase  of  the  past  five  years 
must  be  credited  to  Paris  alone.  There  are  eighty-seven 
departments.  In  1880  an  increase  of  population  was  re- 
ported in  fifty-eight,  and  a  decrease  in  29;  in  1891,  increase 
in  32,  and  decrease  in  55;  and  in  1896,  increase  in  only  24, 
and  decrease  in  G3. 

As  compared  with  Germany,  the  situation  is  startling. 
In  1841  the  two  countries  were  about  equal  in  population. 
Now  (Jermany  outnumbers  France  by  14,000,000,  and  the 
disparity  is  increasing  yearly.  Again,  in  1873,  the  num- 
ber of  young  men  available  for  military  se^i-jce  was  about 
\he  same  in  both.  This  year  Germany  has  450,000  con- 
scripts, and  France  only  330,000. 

ITALY. 

A  general  election  took  place  throughout  Italy  on  March 
21,  the  result  being  the  return  of  a  large  though  not  homo- 
geneous ministerial  majority,  and  a  renewed  lease  of  power 
for  Premier  di  Rudini.  The  figures,  with  sixty-three 
second  ballots  still  to  be  held,  indicated  that  the  chamber 
would  include  320  ministerialists,  75  opposition,  17  radicals, 
18  socialists.  The  avowed  republicans  and  the  socialists 
made  considerable  gains,  which  causes  the  London  Times 
to  consider  the  general  result  a  distinct  encouragement  to 
to  the  anti-monarchical  forces. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  absorbing  topic  of  domestic  affairs  in  Austria  has 
been  the  election,  beginning  March  9,  for  members  of  the 
reichsrath.  Their  net  result  has  been  a  crushing  defeat  of 
the  liberals,  and  a  sweeping  victory  for  the  allied  conserva- 
tives, clericals,  and  anti-Semites.  Only  about  100  German 
liberals  and  social  democrats  will  oppose,  in  the  new  reichs- 
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rath  of  425  members,  the  heteroj^eneous  gronm  of  Chris- 
tian socialists,  clericals,  Czechs,  Poles,  and  feudalists  ol 
TarioQB  nationalities,  out  of  whom  Count  Badeni  will  con- 
struct hia  majority — a  majority  united  only  in  its  antago- 
nism to  liberal  ideas  and  German  ascendancy.  A  remark 
able  feature  of  the  election  was  the  unexpected  numerica 
weakness  of  the  social  democrats. 

The  clericals,  en- 
couraged bi^  the  re- 
cent victory  in  Vienna 
of  the  conservatives 
and  anti-Semites  (Vol. 
6,  p.  y3;t),  put  forth 
special  efforts  to  ac- 
complish tbeir  object 
of  regaining  control  of 
the  schools,  which, 
under  the  new  educa- 
tional laws,  had  passed 
out  of  their  hands.  A. 
manifesto  was  issaed, 
signed  by  5  cardinals, 
4  archbishops,  and  26 
bishops,  urging  the 
Catholic  electors  to 
give  their  votes  onlj 
to  such  men  as  were  | 
pledged  to  secure  a 
change  in  the  present 
school  system.  The 
German  popular 
party,  on  the  other 
hand,  threw  in  their        AOHmiL  ■«nf.^tTAi,iAN  mMrareH  or 

lot  finally  with  the 

social  democrats,  aiming  to  solidify  the  German  element 
on  national  lines,  but  without  committing  themselves  to 
distinctively  socialistic  theories. 

The  anti-Semites  polled  an  enormous  vote;  and  in 
Vienna  the  day  was  carried  by  the  Christian  Bocialist  or- 
ganization, which  is  a  confederation  of  anti-Semites,  tiltra- 
montanea,  and  various  other  elements  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  famons  anti-Semite  Dr.  Liiger. 

In  addition  to  the  Red  Cross  and  the  White  Cross  So- 
cieties, there  has  been  established  at  Vienna  the  "Green 
Cross,"  an  outgrowth  of  the  Austrian  Alpine  Club. 
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Its  object  is  to  give  succor  to  Alp  climbers  and  excarsionists  in 
mountain  regions.  The  intention  is  to  establish  huts  upon  high 
mountains,  and  to  keep  supplies  and  relief  stores,  or  boxes  containing 
articles  apt  to  be  required  in  emergencies,  at  conveniently  located 
points.  Besides  this,  guides  are  to  be  instructed  in  first  aid  to  the 
injured,  and  trained  in  the  application  of  splints  and  antiseptic  dress- 
ings. 

RUSSIA. 

A  great  agitation  was  aroused  in  Marcli  among  the 
university  students  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  especially  among 
membei-s  of  the  Established  High  School  for  Women,  as  a 
result  of  the  reported  suicide  of  Alliss  Vitroff,  a  girl  stu- 
dent who  had  been  confined  for  some  time  in  a  prison  of 
the  fortress.  The  girl  was  arrested  in  the  middle  of 
December  for  being  in  possession  of  political  pamphlets. 
It  was  rumored  among  the  students,  by  persons  closely  ac- 
quainted with  the  girl,  that  her  determination  to  commit 
suicide  was  due  to  insults  and  violence  from  which  she  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  an  officer  of  the  prison.  The  story 
told  is  that  she  purposely  set  fire  to  her  blanket  in  the  cell 
and  burnt  herself  to  death.  On  March  16  over  1,000  stu- 
dents were  arrested  at  the  door  of  the  Kazan  cathedral, 
while  endeavoring  to  attend  prayers  for  the  soul  of  the 
dead  girl. 

Tlie  first  official  census  of  the  population  of  the  em- 
pire was  taken  February  10.  With  the  exception  of  a 
special  census  established  by  Peter  the  Great  for  the  serf 
population,  for  purposes  of  taxation  of  their  owners,  and 
continued  at  irregular  intervals  down  to  1858,  there  had 
never  been  a  systematic  enumeration  of  the  people.  All 
figures  heretofore  quoted  have  been  merely  estimates.  The 
figures  of  the  recent  census  are  awaited  with  great  interest. 

PORTUGAL. 

On  February  5  the  cabinet  of  Premier  Ilintze  Robeiro, 
finding  itself  unable  to  grapple  with  the  economic  and 
financial  situation  of  the  country,  resigned.  Senhor  Lu- 
ciano de  Castro  was  at  once  summoned  by  the  king  to  form 
a  new  ministry. 

BELGIUM. 

A  novel  method  of  registration  and  identification  of 
cattle  has  been  adopted  by  the  government  of  Belgium  as 
a  protection  against  the  spread  of  tuberculosis.  A  small 
metal  disk  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  lobe  of  an  animal's  ear 
and  worn  like  an  earring.   It  presents  a  double  surface,  and 
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on  its  two  sides  are  recorded  the  particulars  as  to  its  origin. 
This  mark  is  to  be  carried  in  the  right  ear  for  home-grown 
animals,  and  in  the  left  for  those  imported.  The  govern- 
ment inspector  is  alone  permitted  to  remove  this  brand, 
which,  when  worn  out,  is  returned  to  the  department;  and 
every  keeper  of  cattle  will  be  obliged  to  furnish  to  the  au- 
thorities of  his  commune  a  full  list  of  the  animals  in  his 
possession. 

On  February  2  the  court  at  Charleroi  granted  a  decree 
of  absolute  divorce  from  his  wife  to  Prince  Joseph  of 
Chimay  and  Caraman  (Vol.  6,  p.  935).  The  prince  was 
appointed  guardian  of  his  children,  the  princess  being  al- 
lowed to  see  them  once  a  month  in  the  presence  of  a  tnird 
party.  The  princess  agreed  to  pay  costs  in  the  action  and 
75,000  francs  annually  as  alimony  to  the  prince. 

DENMARK. 

A  political  crisis  has  arisen  in  Denmark,  the  prime 
minister,  Baron  de  Reedtz-Thott,  having  drifted  into  a 
conflict  with  both  houses  of  parliament.  The  folkething, 
or  lower  house,  has  a  radical  majority;  and  even  in  the 
conservative  landsthing,  Baron  de  Reedtz-Thott  has  never 
received  that  support  which  M.  Estrup  enjoyed.  Last 
autumn  the  premier  informed  the  folkething  that  he  would 
hand  in  his  resignation  on  the  day  that  a  budget  law  was 
not  approved  of  by  both  houses.  This  was  a  great  concession 
to  the  radicals,  and  made  a  bad  impression  on  the  lands- 
thing.  The  ministry  also  made  advances  to  the  agrarians 
by  instituting  a  special  ministry  for  agriculture,  and  pro- 
posed in  the  folkething  a  number  of  very  democratic  tax 
reform  bills.  Finally,  a  proposal  was  presented  relating  to 
the  control  of  the  trade  in  certain  agricultural  products, 
which  has  met  with  strong  opposition  in  the  landsthing. 

A  special  conflict  has  also  arii^cn  with  the  folkething 
about  the  budget  law  for  180T-8,  the  premier  threatening 
to  resign.  It  tuHis  on  a  small  question  of  supply  to  the 
amount  of  203,000  kroner  for  the  ( 'Openhagen  fortifications, 
which  the  folkething  has  refused  to  grant. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

Another  phase  of  the  long-standing  Scandinavian  ques- 
tion has  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  persistent  efforts  of  Nor- 
way to  secure  power  to  negotiate  treaties  of  arbitration 
with  other  powers  for  the  letter  protection  of  the  inde- 

eindence  and  neutrality  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  the  Union, 
eretofore  Norway,  having  no  foreign  minister  of  her  own, 
hae  been  obliged  to  transact  all  her  diplomatic  business 
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through  the  foreign  ministrj  at  Stockholm.    The  atorthlDg 
at  Christiania  has  twice  passed  resolutions  urging  the  gov- 
ernnaent  to  grant  the  reform  mentioned;  and  on  March  3 
decided  by  unanimous  vote  to  appoint  a  committee  to  for- 
mulate proposals  for  the  establishment  of  arbitration  trea- 
tjea  between  Norway  and  foreign  countries.    The  result  of 
the  approaching  electiona  in  Norway  is  awaited  with  much 
interest.  In  the  mean- 
time Sweden   contin- 
ues to  increase  her 
armaments  on  an  un- 
usual scale. 

GREECE. 

Besides  the  inci- 
dents arising  out  of 
the  Greek  interven- 
tion in  Crete,  which 
are  fully  reviewed 
elsewhere  under  the 
heading  "The  East- 
ern Crisis"  {p.  17), 
the  only  item  of  gen- 
eral interest  during 
the  quarter  was  a 
serious  revolt  in  the 
latter  part  of  January, 
among  the  students  in 


^   ,„.    _  It  «ppe4ra   tli»t  Pro. 

».  i«Ji.  CTiHo.^™NeiR»AT.TB  Bi-PRKMiEB      fesBor  Oalvani.  who  ia  the 

,,, ,    J   .  ""WAV.  m„gt  eminent  Burgeon  in 

urptw.  had   iiic.irred  the  enmitv  of  the  inediol  students  by  requi 
.Dp  what  thpj-  thought  excensive  clinical  work.     During  one  of  h 


Oj>on  •  female  |«iieut  (who.  it  uiiRbt  be  said  in  passing,  afterward 
lied),  the  Htudents  persisteatlr  interrupted  the  profeaaor,  stirrine  up 
i<iirl>  a  diist,  that.  recojfBJEing  the  danger  to  the  patient.  Dr.  Ualvani 
sternly  rebuked  the  students.  The  lailer,  thereupon,  feeline  them, 
selves  insulted,  stopped  work,  pnd  demanded  of  the  aulhontiee  the 
disnxssal  of  Dr.  (lalvani.  When  thjg  was  infused,  the  strike  became 
(ren^ml.  even  the  theologiraL  siudents  joiniojt  it.  On  Janaarr  27 
here  wa«  noting  and  several  of  the  riotei^  were  woanded  in  a  col- 
ision  with  (he  polieo.  About  .WO  students,  havinjr  armed  themselves 
.o  H  Ji^T^r  "^  "!^  "ni-^'r"-'^  I'^iWi-'^r-  The  ^vemmenl  d^idS 
to  dislodge  them  and  rlose  ihe  university  till  Ea.ster.  A  conlon  of 
troope  W&9  BUtioned  around  the  uoiveraitj.  and  supplies  u>d  li<fht 
were  cut  off;  bu  no  attempt  waa  made  lo  iwwvw  the  buUdmg. 
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This  state  of  affairs  oontinaed  for  three  days.  On  January  39  a  band  of 
stadent  sympathisBers  outside  tried  to  reach  the  palace  in  order  to  pre- 
sent to  the  king  a  demand  for  the  dismissal  of  Professor  Galvani.  They 
were  prevented  by  the  troops  from  approaching  the  palace,  and  then 
proceeded  towards  the  ministry  of  finance  to  interview  the  premier, 
but  were  encountered  by  a  force  of  cavalry  and  mounted  police,  and 
dispersed  after  a  serious  conflict,  in  which  one  person  was  instantly 
killed  and  several  were  wounded. 

The  blockade  of  the  university  proved  so  effective  that  on  Satur- 
day, the  30th,  the  students  were  induced  by  some  of  the  professors, 
who  had  offered  their  mediation  to  the  authorities,  to  leave  the  build- 
ing. They  were  allowed  to  depart  without  being  searched,  but  many 
warrants  were  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  ringleaders. 


*'...^*  if  •S..»' 


INDIA. 

T^HE  year  1897  opened  on  a  scene  of  widespread  suf- 
fering in  India  from  famine  and  pestilence. 
The  Famine. — The  scarcity  of  food  in  the  densely 
populated  Central  and  Northwest  Provinces,  which  began 
last  autumn  (Vol.  6,  p.  936),  assumed  frightful  proportions 
in  January  over  an  area  1,300  miles  long  and  400  miles 
wide.  Rains  in  December  in  some  districts  ^ave  promise 
of  some  addition  to  the  food  supply  in  Annl,  and  miti- 
gated the  horrors  of  what  threatened  to  oe  the  greatest 
calamity  of  the  century.  But  the  situation  remained  ap- 
palling; and  notwithstanding  local  mitigations  the  famine 
18  evidently  the  greatest  that  has  occurred  since  the  coun- 
try came  under  British  rule. 

It  extended  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay,  and  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Con>mandel  coast — including  the  north  and  east  of  the  Punjab,  with 
Mnltan,  Amritsar,  all  the  Northwest  Provinces;  also,  of  the  Central 
Provinces,  J ubbulpur  and  Chatisgarh,  and  Oris«a  in  Bengal;  besides 
all  the  Madras  presidency  north  of  Madras,  and  all  the  IBombay 
presidency  eastward  from  the  Western  Ghauts.  These  famine- 
stricken  regions  have  a  population  exceeding  80,000,000,  while  in 
extensive  bordering  regions    there    is    scarcity  of  food  and  great 

distress. 

That  this' greatest  famine  is  not  to  be  classed  also  as  the  greatest 
calamity  of  the  century,  is  due  to  the  elaborate  preparations  of  the 
government  and  to  the  immense  fund  which  has  been  applied  to 
relief.  Early  in  January  about  750,000  persons  were  receiving  relief. 
At  the  middle  of  February  a  report  from  the  viceroy  to  the  secretary 
for  India,  stated  the  number  at  2,750,000.  A  comparison  with  the 
famine  of  1877  shows  that  at  a  corresponding  stage  only  89,725  per- 
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sons  were  receiving  government  aid.  Private  relief  in  the  present 
famine  began  eight  monthsr  earlier  than  in  1877.  Later  in  Februaiy 
the  number  of  persons  employed  on  relief  works  was  2,948,000;  the 
relief  work  includes  road  construction,  grading  the  ground,  filling  up 
ravines,  making  public  parks,  canals,  tanks,  etc.  It  is  reported  that 
in  tbe  Northwest  Provinces  alone  more  than  1,000,000  wells  for  irri- 
gation have  been  dug.  As  an  illustration,  Banda  may  be  taken.  Out 
of  a  population  of  700,000,  about  200,000  persons  were  receiving 
relief,  of  whom  36,000  were  employed  in  makins^  roads,  and  the 
rest  were  gratuitously  aided.  Multitudes  through  Tack  of  food  were 
too  weak  to  labor.  The  emaciation  of  some  almost  surpasses  belief. 
About  March  1  the  viceroy  reported  8,141,000  persons  on  relief. 

A  scandalous  report  several  months  ago,  that  tbe  Famine  Insur- 
ance fund — established  twenty  years  ago  to  be  raised  by  annual  taxa- 
tion as  provision  of  relief  for  years  of  famine — had  been  misappro- 
priated by  the  government  for  military  purposes,  so  that  funds  were 
not  now  available  to  save  the  starving,  seems  contradicted  by  the  im- 
mense and  prompt  expenditure  of  the  British  authorities.  Aid  has 
been  e^reatly  deficient  only  in  some  of  the  native  states  of  India — ^the 
oiliciais  being  supine.  A  very  large  relief  fund  has  been  ndsed  by 
popular  subscription  in  Great  Britain  and  In  nearly  all  tbe  colonies. 

In  the  first  days  of  April  rains  were  reported  over  a  large  portion 
of  India,  giving  hopes  of  a  good  harvest.  Necessity  for  general  relief 
is  expected  to  continue  till  September. 

The  Pestilence. — Close  on  the  track  of  the  famine 
came  the  pestilence,  though  fortunately  with  much  less 
extensive  range. 

Accurate  accounts  of  the  regions  ravaged  by  it  are  not  at  hand; 
but  its  chief  work  of  horror  was  at  Bombay.  There  it  began  last 
Se))t ember,  and  was  for  nearly  a  month  undetected,  being  mistaken 
for  a  peculiar  type  of  malarial  or  of  typhoid  fever.  That  city  of 
850.000  i)eople,  many  of  them  crowded  into  small  and  filthy  habita- 
tions, gave  the  disease  abundant  food;  and  thence  it  was  carried  by 
frightened  fugitives  to  the  adjacent  districts,  to  Kurrachee,  to  Poonah 
and  Satara,  to  Tanna,  Bendora,  Surat,  and  Baroda,  to  the  peninsula 
in  Kaitiwar,  and  to  the  island  of  Kutch.  It  is  not  known  however 
to  have  grown  beyond  control  at  any  point  except  Bombay  and 
Kurrachee;  indeed  at  some  of  the  alcove  named  places  its  spread  was 
soon  checked. 

Bombay  was  for  three  months  a  scene  of  horror.  By  the  middle 
of  January  more  than  half  the  population  had  fled — the  native 
physicians  among  them;  business  and  labor  had  largely  ceased;  the 
streets  were  nearly  deserted  except  for  the  funeral  processions  inces- 
sant by  day  and  by  ni^dit;  the  dismal  Hindu  dirge  was  always  in  the 
air;  the  Moslem  cemeteries  were  overcrowded  with  the  bodies  brought 
to  their  p:ates;  the  *'  burning  ghats,"  Hindu  places  of  cremation,  con- 
stantly obscured  the  skias  of  day  with  smoke  or  lighted  the  night 
with  their  glare;  while  the  *' towers  of  silence,"  where  the  Parsees 
expose  their  dead  to  be  devoured  by  vultures,  had  had  such  surplus 
that  the  throng  of  vultures  had  been  gorged,  and  left  many  corpses 
to  decompose  slowly  in  the  open  air.  The  roads  out  of  the  city 
showed  processions  of  fugitives  of  all  ages  toiling  dismally  under 
such  few  hou.st^hold  articles  as  they  were  able  to  bear  away.  On 
January  14  at  Andheri,  where  the  water  supply  is  scanty,  8,000 
fugitives  were  camping  out. 
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As  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease,  medical  authorities  seem 
undecided.  It  is  not  typhus  fever,  though  resembling  that  disease 
more  than  any  other,  rfewspaper  reports  have  identified  it  with  the 
**  Black  Death/'  the  scourge  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ases; 
but  this  is  doubtful,  though  all  varieties  of  the  plague  are  probaoly 
allies.  Its  onset  is  sudden,  with  high  fever  (but  sometimes  with  an 
ague,  or  with  bilious  vomiting),  head-ache,  thirst,  and  stupor,  which 
rapidlv  pass  into  coma,  ending  in  death  usually  in  about  two  days, 
though  sometimes  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  recoveries  are  said  to 
be  less  than  30  in  100  cases.  Its  name,  "  bubonic  plague,"  is  from 
the  bubo  or  tumor — ^a  glandular  swelling,  hard  and  tender  to  the 
touch — which  appears  freqaently  in  the  groin,  sometimes  in  the  arm- 
pit or  the  neck,  twelve  or  more  hours  after  the  onset  of  the  disease. 
Poit  mortem  examinations  indicate  that  the  thin  walls  which  confine 
the  blood  are  destroyed  throughout  the  body — which  explains  the 
hemorrhage  from  nose,  lungs,  stomach,  and  bowels,  in  the  fatal 
stage. 

The  bubonic  plague  finds  its  victims  among  the  ill-fed  and  the  un- 
cleanly. In  Bombay  deaths  were  less  numerous  among  the  Parsees, 
the  b^t  housed  and  most  cleanly  of  the  natives;  comparatively  few 
among  the  Eurasians  (half -Europeans);  and  very  rare  amon^  the  well- 
fed  Europeans.  Dr.  Haffkine,  the  bacteriologist,  is  said  to  have 
proved  that  attenuated  plague  virus  is  an  antidote.  The  famous  Dr. 
Kitasato,  of  Japan,  pupil  of  Pasteur,  is  reported  to  have  isolated  and 
cultivated  the  plague  bacillus  at  Hong-Kong  in  1894;  and  another 
pupil.  Dr.  Yersin,  of  France,  also  is  said  to  have  discovered  the 
germ,  and  prepared  a  serum  by  inoculation,  with  which  he  wrought 
curee  of  the  plague  at  Amoy  in  1896. 

Official  report  states  the  number  of  cases  of  the  plague  at  Bom- 
bay to  January  14  at  8,394,  of  deaths  2,356;  to  January  28,  cases 
4.396,  deaths  3,275;  at  Kurrachee,  cases  694,  deaths  644;  at  Bombay 
to  March  4,  cases  8,388,  deaths  6,979.  The  BraUh  Medical  Journal 
of  February  20  says  that  the  deaths  at  Bombay,  nearly  200  a  week  at 
the  end  of  September,  rose  to  more  than  1,200  a  week  in  January. 
The  chief  increase  was  in  December,  when  the  deaths  in  one  week 
were  1,484.  Since  December  there  has  been  a  decrease.  On  March 
11  the  deaths  for  the  week  numbered  521,  and  the  gratifying  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  the  plague  had  lost  its  viralence.  The 
general  spread  of  the  pestilence,  at  first  feared,  has  been  averted. 

Frightful  as  has  been  this  pestilence  in  Bombay  its  rav- 
age cannot  compare  with  that  of  many  former  visitations. 
In  London  in  1665,  the  deaths  reported  for  a  single  month 
were  26,230  (Defoe  says  the  reports  fell  below  tlie  facts). 
In  Marseilles  in  1720,  the  plague  carried  of  40,000  in  fif- 
teen months.  In  Bagdad  in  1830,  the  death  rate  was 
2,000  a  day.  In  Canton  in  1894,  the  deaths  were  60,000 
in  a  few  weeks  (Vol.  4,  p.  437).  The  signs  are  encourag- 
ing for  a  limitation  hereafter  of  the  extent  of  the  disease, 
and  for  a  reduction  of  its  virulence. 


▼ol.    7— 14. 
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PERSIA. 

An  important  reform  in  the  administration  of  Persia 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  new  shah,  who  has  summoned 
to  his  assistance  a  cabinet  of  twelve  responsible  ministers. 
The  chief  task  confronting  the  cabinet  is  a  readjustment 
of  finances.  The  revenue  is  in  serious  arrears^  due  in 
large  part  to  official  peculation  and  extortion. 

JAPAN. 

Gold  Standard  Adopted. — A  very  important  change 
in  the  currency  system  of  Japan  was  enacted  in  March,  to 
go  into  force  on  October  1,  1897.  The  standard  unit  of 
value,  the  yen,  is  changed  from  silver  to  gold;  and  the 
coinage  ratio  is  fixed  at  32.34:8  to  1,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  price  of  29  3-16  pence  per  ounce  of  silver  in  London. 
The  change  has  been  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  an  imperial  commission  appointed  in  Sep- 
tember, 1893,  "to  investigate  the  causes  and  effects  of  the 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  silver,  and  to  suggest  the  best 
monetary  standard  for  Japan.'' 

The  fature  monetary  unit  is  to  be  a  gold  yen  containing  .75 
gramme,  or  11.574  grains,  of  fine  gold,  and  worth  about  half  as  much 
as  the  old  gold  yen,  which  was  permanently  rated  at  99.7  cents  Uni- 
ted States  money.  The  new  gold  coinage  will  consist  of  pieces  of  5, 
10,  and  ^  yen,  no  1-yen  pieces  being  coined.  The  20-Ten  piece  will 
weigh  16f  grammes.  The  10-yen  piece  will,  in  round  numbers,  be 
reckoned  equal  to  $5.00  United  States  or  £1  British,  its  actual 
value  being  between  the  two — namely,  $4,985.  In  silver  there  will 
be  pieces  of  10,  20.  and  50  sen;  100  sen  being  equal  to  1  yen.  In 
nickel  there  will  be  pieces  of  5  sen,  and  in  copper  pieces  of  1  sen 
and  of  5  rin,  10  rin  making  1  sen.  Gold  coins  are  to  be  900  fine 
and  silver  800  fine,  the  alloy  being  copper.  Nickel  coins  are  to  be 
one-fourth  nickel  and  three^fourths  cop])er,  and  copper  coins  950 
parts  copper,  40  tin,  and  10  zinc.  Gold  will  be  unlimited  legal 
tender,  silver  to  the  amount  of  10  yen,  and  nickel  and  copper  1  yen. 

The  law,  as  already  stated,  is  to  take  full  effect  on  October  1;  but 
the  coinage  of  1  yen  silver  pieces  is  to  be  stopped  at  once,  or  as  soon 
as  all  existing  orders  for  coinage  of  bullion  are  filled.  The  silver 
yens  are  to  be  exchanged  gradually,  at  the  convenience  of  the  govern- 
ment, for  gold  at  par — yen  for  yen — and  until  such  exchange  is  com- 
pleted silver  yens  are  to  be  full  legal  tender.  The  suspension  of 
their  circulatien  is  to  be  notified  six  months  in  advance.  The  ratio 
between  the  values  of  gold  and  silver  is  fixed  at  1  to  32.348. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  motive  which  inspired  the 
change  and  the  results  likely  to  follow.  Senator  Wolcott 
of  Colorado  is  quoted  as  follows  regarding  it: 

"  The  result  which  Japan  seeks  is  to  make  permanent  the  deprecia- 
tion of  silver  in  relation  to  gold,  and  to  preserve  thereby  the  advant- 
ages which  the  depreciation  naturally  gives  to  Japanese  agriculture 
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and  Japanese  industries;  and  it  is  not  in  any  sense  an  attempt  to 
equalize  values.     ♦    *    * 

'*  The  action  of  Japan  accords  in  a  measure  with  that  of  Austria 
a  few  years  ago,  and  with  the  action  projected  in  Russia,  with  this 
difference:  Austria  forced  the  permanent  depreciation  of  its  money, 
measured  in  gold,  to  the  extent  of  some  sixteen  per  cent;  Russia  will 
establish  a  rrauction  of  about  thirty -three  per  cent  in  the  value  of  its 
ruble;  while  Japan  proposes  permanently  to  depreciate  its  exchange, 
relative  to  gold,  so  as  to  lower  the  value  of  the  yen  to  about  forty- 
eight  cents  on  the  dollar. 

*'  The  action  of  Japan  must  not  be  construed  as  an  attempt  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  a  gold  standard;  it  is  simply  an  attempt  to  pre- 
serve the  economic  advantages  which  she  at  present  enjoys  because  of 
the  gold  premium  which  exists  in  Japan,  and  this  at  the  expense  of 
the  great  commercial  countries  of  the  world,  which  have  heretofore 
maintained  the  stability  of  their  coinage  as  well  as  their  financial  in- 
tegrity. 

**  Of  course,  at  the  present  price  of  silver  measured  by  gold,  the 
result  of  the  action  of  Japan  would  be  to  drive  all  its  silver  out  of 
that  country.  It  is  premature,  however,  to  attempt  to  forecast  the 
full  effect  of  her  action  in  this  respect.  The  course  of  Japap  must,  in 
my  opinion,  only  serve  to  hasten  some  agreement  between  the  lead- 
ing commercial  nations  of  the  world  looking  to  a  settlement  of  this 
question  upon  an  international  basis." 

Another  conjecture  offered  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
Japanese  government  hopes  to  reap  a  profit  from  the  fu- 
ture appreciation  in  value  of  the  now  outstanding  stock 
of  silver  yen  (estimated  at  79,500,000),  which  will  be  grad- 
ually returned  to  the  treasury  for  redemption  in  gold. 

In  any  case  Japanese  statesmen  believe  that  the  change 
will  serve  to  attract  capital  to  that  country  for  investment. 

The  Carew  Trial. — A  sensational  murder  trial,  re- 
calling in  many  features  the  famous  May  brick  case  in 
England,  began  the  first  week  in  January  before  Her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty^s  court  at  Yokohama.  It  ended  February 
1  in  the  conviction  of  Mrs.  Edith  Carew  on  a  charge  of 
murdering,  by  arsenical  poisoning,  her  husband,  Walter 
R.  II.  Carew,  secretary  of  the  Yokohama  United  Club, 
and  formerly  of  Exmouth,  Devonshire,  England,  who 
died  in  suspicious  circumstances  in  October,  1896.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  connect  with  the  crime  a  nursery  gov- 
erness in  the  employ  of  the  family,  who  was  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  being  the  *'  mysterious  veiled  woman "  who 
figured  in  the  case;  but  the  evidence  upset  the  theory  that 
the  governess  was  the  murderess.  Mrs.  Carew  was  sen- 
tenced to  death;  but  the  British  minister  commuted  the 
sentence  io  imprisonment  for  life. 
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CHINA. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  Chinese  new  year  in  Febru- 
ary, it  is  announced  that  the  celebrated  Six  Companies, 
the  most  powerful  Chinese  organization  in  America,  went 
out  of  existence.  For  years  it  was  the  banker,  counsellor, 
and  diplomatic  agent  of  every  Chinaman  in  America,  and 
administrator  of  his  estate  both  temporal  and  spiritual 
after  death.  Tlie  organization  had  received  a  mortal  hurt 
in  the  secession  of  four  of  its  constituent  companies  more 
than  a  year  ago,  and  their  organization  as  The  Four  Com- 
panies— the  See  Yup  federation. 

But  the  See  Yup  is  in  a  terrible  predicament.  On  Janu- 
ary 23  Fung  Ching,  known  also  as  *' Little  Pete,'*  a  man 
of  note  among  his  fellows  all  over  the  Pacific  coast  and  in 
the  East  as  well,  was  assassinated  at  San  Francisco. 
When  the  news  of  his  murder  reached  China,  a  great 
many  persons,  kinsmen  of  the  men  in  San  Francisco  re- 
puted to  bo  his  assassins,  were  thrown  into  prison  and 
subjected  to  torture:  this  vicarious  retribution  is  fully  in 
accordance  with  legal  justice  in  China.  It  mattered  not 
that  the  relatives  of  the  suspected  or  accused  men  knew 
nothing  of  the  doings  of  their  kinsmen  on  the  other  shore 
of  the  Pacific:  it  mattered  not  that  the  deceased  Little 
Pete  was  one  of  the  worst  rascals  in  the  United  States  or 
that  the  Chinese  colony  in  San  Francisco,  the  mother 
country,  and  the  United  States  were  debtors  to  the  doers 
of  tlie  deed  for  riddance  of  an  intolerable  nuisance:  the 
decree  of  the  authorities  must  stand  and  the  law  have  its 
course.  The  United  States  had  a  grievance  against  Lit- 
tle Pete:  he  had  fabricated  and  put  in  circulation  spuri- 
ous silver  coinage:  but  Little  Pete  had  covered  his 
tracks,  and  the  crime  could  not  be  brought  home  to  him 
without  a  strain  to  our  system  of  law  procedure.  Again, 
Little  Pete,  for  attempted  bribery  of  two  policemen, 
witnesses  in  a  murder  trial,  was  condemned  to  a  lonff  term 
of  imprisonment:  on  a  new  trial  he  was  liberated,  but  at 
the  cost  to  him  of  $30,000.  lie  lived  immune  from  pun- 
ishment for  his  numerous  offenses,  and  was  helped  in  his 
fraudulent  actions  by  bribery  of  jurors,  of  United  States 
inspectors,  of  horse  jockeys  on  race  courses.  He  accumu- 
lated a  large  fortune.  But,  a  highbinder  himself,  he  had 
highbinder  enemies  and  rivals:  the  See  Yups  had  for  some 
time  held  out  a  standing  offer  of  |i3,000  as  a  reward  for 
his  taking  off.  This  is  understood  to  be  a  perfectly  cor- 
rect transaction  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  celestial 
ethics. 
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Two  suspects  were  arrested  by  the  police  on  charge  of 
having  assassinated  Little  Pete;  bat  it  is  not  believed  jthat 
their  guilt  can  ever  be  proven.  Nothing  can  be  proven, 
and  anything  can  be  proven  by  Chinese  witnesses:  and  the 
witnesses  of  the  taking  off  of  Little  Pete  are  Chinese. 
With  the  deed  of  slaying  Little  Pete  is  connected  a 
scandal  which  reaches  up  to  the  office  of  the  Chinese  con- 
sul-general at  San  Francisco^  who^  it  seems,  belongs  to  the 
same  family  (in  the  Chinese  sense)  as  Little  Pete.  The 
See  Ynps,  before  the  assassination,  had  preferred  charges 
against  the  consul-general,  Fung  Wing-Hung,  to  the 
Chinese  minister  at  Washington,  designing  to  have  him 
removed  from  office.  In  this  they  failed.  As  long  as 
kinsmen  of  Little  Pete  lived,  no  See  Yup  had  **any  show 
at  all "  in  the  court  of  the  consul-general. 

The  See  Yup  loudly  proteste  its  innocence.  The 
assassin  was,  say  they,  some  Chinaman  whom  the  deceased 
had  swindled  in  his  peculiar  line  of  business — the  trade 
in  Chinese  females.  For  Little  Pete  was  far  and  away 
the  foremost  merchant  in  that  line  in  this  hemisphere. 
Another  theory  is  that  Little  Pete  fell  at  the  hands  of 
the  friends  of  Chew  Geng,  assassinated  by  an  agent  ot 
Little  Pete  because  Chew  had  compelled  the  great  man 
to  pay  back  $5.00  lost  in  gambling.  "  The  ripple  produced 
on  the  tranquil  surface  of  high  Chinese  society  in  San 
Francisco  is  travelling  out  to  the  uttermost  margins 
thereof,  and  the  hand  of  each  separate  coterie  is  against 
every  other.  For  the  taking  of!  of  the  consul-general  a 
reward  of  $2,000  is  offered;  and  the  same  price  is  set  on 
the  head  of  his  deputy.  Little  Pete's  funeral  was  a 
function  of  unexampled  magnificence — at  least  for  a  Chi- 
naman in  America.* 

It  is  announced  that  the  emperor,  owing  largely  to  the 
influence  of  an  official  named  Sheng,  recently  appointed 
railroad  commissioner,  has  given  his  consent  to  several  im- 
portant reforms. 

The  anny  is  to  be  completelj  reconstracted:  the  present  system 
of  provincial  armies  under  provincial  governors  is  to  be  abolished, 
and  an  army  of  300,000,  trained  by  European  officers,  will  be  created. 
Other  reforms  relate  to  the  mines  and  to  a  new  system  of  public 
schools.  In  future  money  will  be  coined  as  in  other  countries;  the 
likin  or  provincial  tariffs  will  be  abolished,  and  an  effort  made  to  col 
lect  increased  duties  on  all  imports. 

•  •Note.— The  above  version  of  the  trouble  which  has  arisen  in  the  Chinese 
colony  in  America,  is  (rathered  from  various  newspaper  sources:  it  is  contra- 
dicted in  some  important  particulars  by  Chinese  officials  at  Wa^ibinjerton. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 

P  On  March  22  delegates  from  five  colonies — New  South 

^  '^^  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and 

:,  Tasmania — met  in  convention  at  Adelaide,  South  Aus- 

tralia, in  accordance  witli  the  terms  of  the  Federation 
Enabling  act  (V^ol.  5,  p.  203),  to  draft  a  constitution  for 
the  propose<l  federation  of  Australasian  colonies. 

Queensland  was  not  represented  owing  to  the  recent 

failure  of  the  Enabling  bill  to  pass  the  legislature  (V^ol.  6, 

u  p.  940) ;  and  Xew  Zealand,  owing  to  her  remoteness  from 

I  the  other  colonies,  had  never   joined  in  the  federation 

movement. 

Premier  Kingston  of  South  Aastralia  was  chosen  president  of 
the  convention.  After  the  constitution  has  been  drafted,  the  con ven 
tion  will  adjourn  for  from  30  to  60  days  to  give  time  for  popular 
criticism,  when  it  will  reassemble  to  sanction  the  scheme  in  the  form 
in  which  it  will  be  presented  to  the  voters  of  each  colony  for  their 
final  verdict.  The  question  has  now  gone  beyond  the  parlimentary 
stage:  its  final  acceptance  or  rejection  will  depend  entirely  upon  the 
'  popular  vote  in  the  colonies. 

The  following  resolutions  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Barton  of  New 
South  Wales,  seconded  by  Mr.  Deakin  of  Victoria,  as  embodying  the 
principles  of  the  new  constitution : 

1.  That  the  powers,  privile«res,  and  territory  of  the  colonies  shall  remain 
intact,  except  in  respect  of  yoluntary  surrenders,  with  a  view  to  secnre  uni- 
formity of  law  and  administration. 

2.  That  after  the  creation  of  a  federal  f^ovemment  there  shall  be  no 
alteration  of  boundaries  \*ithout  the  consent  of  the  colony  ci»ncemed. 

8.  That  the  exclusive  power  of  imposing?  and  collecting  customs  and 
excise  be  vested  in  the  federal  parliament. 

4.  That  the  exclusive  military  and  naval  control  be  vested  in  the  federal 
parliament. 

5.  That  trade  and  intercourse  between  the  federated  colonies  be  abso- 
lutely free. 

The  resolutions  further  proposed :  That,  subject  to  the  above  conditions, 
the  convention  shall  approve  the  framin^r  of  a  constitution  whereby  a  parlia- 
ment shall  be  established  consisting  of  a  states  assembly  or  senate  and  a 
national  assembly  or  house  of  representatives,  the  former  to  consist  of  repre 
sentatives  of  each  colony  chosen  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  secure  per- 
petual existence,  with  responsibility  to  their  o^'n  people,  and  the  latter  to  be 
elected  in  districts  formed  on  a  population  basis  and  to  possess  the  sole  power 
to  originate  revenue  bills  and  impose  taxation.  The  executive  shall  consist  of 
a  governor-general  appointed  by  the  queen,  as  well  as  of  such  personsas  shall  be 
appointed  as  his  advisers  and  of  the  supreme  federal  court,  which  shall  also 
be  the  high  court  of  appeal  of  the  federal  colonies. 

Already  there  is  a  "state  rights"  party,  as  against  the  party 
favoring  the  sinking  of  all  local  interests  in  the  federal  government. 
The  more  populous  states,  such  as  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales, 
desire  due  effect  to  be  given  to  their  present  preponderance,  while 
the  smaller  or  less  populous  colonies  demand  equal  powers  under  the 
federal  constitution.  Under  the  constitution  formed  at  the  Sydney 
convention  in  1891  (Vol.  1,  pp.  125,  271),  the  federal  parliament  was 
to  consist  of  two  houses,  the  lower  representing  the  population  of 
Australia,  while  the  other  represented  tlie  states.  State  rights  were 
guaranteed  by  a  provision  that  each  state  was  to  have  eight  senators. 
Every  state  would  thus  have  equal  power  in  the  senate,  while  in  the 
lower  house  the  unit  of  representation  was  to  be  30,000  of  popu- 
lation.    The  larger  colonies  wish  to  have  more  senators  than  are 
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accorded  to  the  smaller  ones.  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  fear 
that  Tasmania,  Western  Australia,  and  South  Australia,  with  vastly 
smaller  wealth  and  population,  may  combine  to  outvote  them.  The 
smaller  colonies  are,  of  course,  solid  for  state  rights,  as  against  the 
strength  of  the  larger  colonies  in  the  lower  house.  Another  rock 
ahead  is  the  question  of  federal  control  of  local  finance. 

On  November  14,  1890,  Norfolk  island  was  formally 
endowed  with  a  constitution  of  its  own  under  the  govern- 
ment of  New  South  Wales. 

The  community,  numbering  about  600  people,  largely  descend- 
ants of  the  mutineers  of  the  BtnitUy,  who  were  transferred  to  Nor- 
folk island  from  Pitcaim  island  in  1856,  has  always  been  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  governor  of  New  South  Wales;  but  itid  ad- 
ministration was  informally  carried  on  by  two  of  the  leading 
inhabitants  acting  as  unpaid  magistrates.  The  arrangement  had  be- 
come inefficient  for  the  maintenance  uf  law  and  order.  As  a  result 
of  reports  of  commissioners  sent  in  1894  and  1896  to  investigate 
the  condition  of  the  island,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  resident 
magistrate,  who  should  represent  the  executive  power  in  the  island. 
The  chief  magistrate  is  to  t)e  assisted  by  an  elected  council  of  twelve 
members,  and  will  have  power,  assisted  by  a  grand  jury,  to  deal  with 
all  offenses  except  crimes  punishable  with  death,  which  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  governor  of  New  South  Wales.  A  short  and  simple 
code  of  laws  to  be  administered  was  also  drawn  up,  and  Colonel 
Spaulding  was  appointed  first  resident  magistrate. 

MALAYSIA. 

The  Philippine  Revolt. — An  interesting  account 
of  the  origin,  character,  and  progress  of  the  revolt  in  the 
Philippine  islands  appeared  in  the  London  (Eng.)  Natiojial 
Review  for  February,  from  the  pen  of  John  Foreman, 
F.  R.  G.  S. 

The  revolt  was  organissed,  Mr.  Foreman  says,  by  the  half-breeds, 
who  formed  an  atrocious  conspiracy  to  which  each  member  was 
bound  by  oath,  and  which  was  directed  chiefly  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  the  dominant  class  in  civil  as  well  as  religious  affairs. 
The  statement  is  made  by  Mr.  Foreman  and  others — but  on  the  other 
hand  also  emphatically  denied — that  information  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  plot  was  ^rst  conveyed  to  the  Spanish  authorities  through  the 
medium  of  a  confession  made  to  a  priest  by  the  sister  of  one  of  the 
printers  engaged  in  setting  up  the  circulars  of  the  Katipunan,  the 
chief  secret  society  fomenting  the  conspiracy. 

The  rumor  of  Japan*s  implication  in  the  plot  is  discredited. 
Indeed,  a  petition  signed  by  about  5,000  natives  and  half-breeds, 
asking  Japan  to  annex  the  islands,  was  transmitted  by  Japan  to  Spain 
as  a  warning  of  the  treason  that  was  being  hatched. 

The  rebels  consist  chiefly  of  natives,  officered  by  half-breeds, 
and  have  committed  unspeakable  cruelties  upon  women,  children, 
and  priests.  Indeed,  taking  the  Spanish  harshness  also  into  consid- 
eration, the  whole  struggle  seems  to  be  one  of  unredeemed  atrocity. 

Mr.  Foreman  predicts  the  ultimate  suppression  of  the  present 
revolt.     The  plans  of  the  insurgents  have  been  ill-conceived  and  ill- 
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managed,  and  their  soooeas  woald  mean  the  most  virulent  anarchy. 
Government  by  Spain  or  some  other  European  power  is  the  only 
possible  one  for  the  islanda.  Japanese  rule,  Mr.  Foreman  thinks, 
would  not  be  respected,  and  ooald  be  established  only  after  wholesale 
slanghter  of  the  natives;  and  native  self-government  would  be  such 
as  would  make  Uayti  at  its  worst  seem  a  paradise  of  order,  peace, 
and  justice. 

The  history  of  military  operations  daring  the  first 
three  months  of  1897,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  press 
dispatches,  is  briefly  reviewed  as  follows: 

On  New  Year's  day  a  desperate  battle  was  fought  near  Santa 
Maria,  in  the  centre  of  the  province  of  Bulacan  (Vol.  6,  p.  048).  A 
force  of  about  4,000  rebels,  under  one  Eusabio,  also  known  as  General 
Dimaluga,  had  strongly  hitrenched  themselves  in  the  village  of  Ca- 
caron,  but.  after  a  hard  struggle,  were  driven  out  by  the  brigade  of 
General  Rios,  with  a  loss  of  1,200.  The  Spanish  loss  is  put  at  about 
twenty-five  killed  and  seventy  wounded. 

This  defeat  seems  to  have  had  a  discouraging  effect  upon  the 
rebels,  who  now  availed  themselves  largely  of  General  Polavieja's 
offer  of  amnesty  to  those  who  would  lay  down  their  arms.  In  the 
middle  of  January  the  region  around  Manila  was  reported  almost  clear 
of  rebels.  On  the  14th,  the  rebel  chief  Eusabio  was  captured  near 
Bulacan  and  shot.  On  the  11th  thirteen  rebels,  includiug  Roxas,  a 
leading  spirit  of  the  Katipunan,  were  executed  at  Manila.  Roxas, 
it  is  said,  had  conceived  the  idea,  in  the  event  of  the  success  of  the 
revolt,  of  proclaiming  himself  emperor  of  the  Philippines. 

Towaid  the  end  of  January,  it  was  Polavieja's  purpose  to 
localize  the  rebellion  as  much  as  possible  in  the  province  of  Cavite 
— ^the  plan  of  campaign  being  to  advance  from  the  south  on  the  sev- 
eral towns  held  by  the  insurgents,  while  the  fleet  operated  along  the 
northern  coast.  The  rebels  made  desperate  resistance  at  many  points, 
and  the  losses  of  the  Spaniards  ran  up  into  the  hundreds.  The  cap- 
ture of  Pamplona,  Silang,  and  Perez  dos  Marinas  in  February  were 
serious  blows  to  the  rebels;  but  still  more  disastrous  was  the  cap- 
ture, late  in  March,  of  the  strongly  intrenched  towns  of  Novelleta, 
Lactau,  and  Rosario.  Serious  losses  upon  the  rebels  were  also 
inflicted  at  the  same  time  in  the  shelling  of  the  seaport  town  of 
Cavite  Viejo  and  other  strategic  points  commanding  the  way  to  the 
insurgent  stronghold  of  Imus. 

A  sudden  uprising  in  Manila  on  February  25  was  suppressed 
after  several  hours'  fighting  in  the  streets  and  suburbs,  the  rebels 
losing  200  of  their  number.  On  March  9  a  Spanish  column  of  2,000 
under  Colonel  Salcedo  was  ambushed  by  native  guides,  near  San 
Nicolas,  and  attacked  by  about  8,000  rebels,  suffering  considerable 
loss. 

It  was  announced,  March  22,  that  General  Primo  de  Rivera,  cap- 
tain-general of  Madrid,  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  General  Polavieja 
as  captain-general  of  the  Philippines.  Polavieja  had  been  sick  with 
malaria,  but  was  also  said  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  lack  of 
support  given  him  by  the  home  government. 

Miscellaneous. — About  January  14  the  British  resi- 
dent at  Mambare,  New  Guinea,  together  with  five  miners 
and  thirty  friendly  natives,  was  murdered  by  hostile 
Papuans. 
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An  uprising  against  French  role  was  reported  in  Feb- 
ruary among  the  islanders  of  the  Marshall  group^  caused 
by  attempts  to  enforce  payment  of  ttvxes  considered  too 
high  by  tne  natives. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  HAWAII- 

The  ex-queen,  Lilinokalani  (Vol.  6,  p.  944),  after  her 
arrival  in  Washington,  paid  a  visit  of  courtesy  to  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  January  25.  The  political  situation  in 
Hawaii  had  of  course  no  pl^e  in  the  conversation  between 
Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  visitor,  but  Lilinokalani  neverthe- 
less took  occasion  to  thank  the  president  for  his  withdrawal 
of  the  treaty  of  annexation  sent  to  the  senate  by  President 
Harrison.  The  ex-queen's  visit  to  the  United  States  was 
without  any  political  object — so  at  least  she  has  many 
times  declarea;  but  her  spokesman,  Julius  M.  Palmer,  an 
American  who  has  lived  many  years  in  Hawaii  and  who  is 
a  sort  of  "  chamberlain ''  to  the  fallen  majesty  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  would  seem  to  have  been  engaged  in 
what  the  newspapers  style  a  "  royal  campaign  against 
annexation.  Asked  whether  the  Hawaiians  would  favor  a 
cable  from  the  United  States  to  Hawaii: 

"O  never!"  he  answered.  "  A  cable  pure  and  simple  would  not 
be  offensive  to  the  Hawaiian  people,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
are  quite  indifferent  to  close  communication.  But  annexation,  never! 
That  is  a  possibility  never  for  a  moment  considered  by  the  Hawaiians. 
Yon  see,  I  speak  of  the  Hawaiian  people,  in  the  sense  of  Hawaii  for 
the  Hawaiians,  and  not  of  the  handful  of  Americans  who  make  the 
Dole  government,  built  on  the  sugar  business,  and  run  by  the  sugar 
kings.     Of  course  they  want  annexation." 

Of  the  ex-queen's  attitude  toward  annexation  Colonel 
Palmer  said : 

'*  Her  Majesty  would  oppose  it  to  the  bitter  end.  She  is  a  woman 
of  inflexible  will,  though  gentle  and  most  charitable,  never  saying  an 
unkind  word  of  any  one.  Her  Majesty  knows  her  own  mind  as  few 
women  do,  or  men,  either;  and  even  in  the  small  matter  of  letters, 
when  once  dictated,  never  changes  her  decision.  She  would  oppose 
annexation,  not  from  any  personal  ambition  or  selfish  feeling,  for 
she  would  gladly  sacrifice  herself  to  secure  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  her  people." 

In  a  communication  addressed  to  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  February  12,  Colonel  Palmer  defines  as  follows 
the  status  of  the  ex-queen  as  regards  the  government  of 
Hawaii: 

*'  Do  I  n)ean  that  the  queen  of  Hawaii  has  never  given  a  legal 
abdication,  tjiat  she  is  still  the  lawful  ruler,  even  if  she  forbears  to 
enforce  her  legitimate  rights?  I  do  mean  exactly  that.  On  Janp- 
ary  7,  1895,  she  was  arretted  fof  no  specific  charged  offense,  taken  py 
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force,  and  cod  fined  alone  in  the  lolani  palace.  *  *  *  ghe 
told  that  those  she  dearly  loved,  personal  friends,  were  awaiting  exe- 
cation,  and  the  only  act  which  would  save  their  lives  was  an  act  of 
abdication  to  be  signed  by  her.  *  *  *  To  save  those  she  loved 
she  executed  the  document  you  publish.  It  was  an  act  consummated 
under  the  plainest  kind  of  duress,  void  even  had  it  been  legally  exe- 
cuted. 

**But  the  signature  is  worthless.  *  *  *  It  is  not  the  official 
signature  There  was  no  such  person  recognized  as  Liliuokalani 
Dominis,  and  there  is  no  such  person  to  this  day.  *  *  *  No  ques- 
tion is  ever  settled  until  it  is  settled  right;  and  that  the  whole  Ha- 
waiian matter  should  be  properly  reviewed  is  the  opinion  of  a  great 
many  of  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

According  to  the  official  census  the  population  of  the 
Hawaiian  islands,  February  8,  numbered  109,020  persons, 
of  whom  72,517  are  males.  The  numerical  strength  of 
the  principal  elements  of  the  population  in  1890  and  1897 
respectively  was  as  follows: 

POPULATION  OF  HAWAII. 


IlHwaiians 

Japanese 

Chlneae 

Portuiruese  

Part  Hawaiians. 

American 

British 

Miscellaneous . . , 


Totals , 


1800. 

1807. 

Males. 

M,4a6 

31,019 

16.800 

12,860 

94.407 

10.212 

15.901 

21,610 

io.ie7 

8.60(2 

15.100 

8,202 

13,681 

8,485 

4,840 

l.ft» 

3086 

1.975 

1,344 

2.250 

1,406 

2,838 
89.090 

8,067 

1,907 

109.(»0 

72.517 

Finales. 

14.«0 
5.106 
A440 
6.806 
4.286 
1,111 
844 
1,150 

36  503 


Most  Significant  is  the  growth  of  the  Japanese  popula- 
tion: it  is  almost  certain  to  lead  to  unpleasant  complica- 
tions. The  republic  has  begun  to  erect  barriers  against 
the  immigration  of  Japanese  laborers,  who  were  coming 
in  at  the  rate  of  more  than  1,000  a  month.  To  check  the 
flood  the  Hawaiian  government  prohibited  the  landing  of 
any  person  possessing  less  than  fifty  dollars  in  money.  It 
is  charged  that  the  immigration  agents  used  crafty  devices 
to  circumvent  the  law,  and  the  government  refused  to  al- 
low a  shipment  of  laborers  to  land;  but  the  courts  ruled 
against  the  government  and  the  immigrants  were  permit- 
ted to  come  ashore.  Of  course  the  controversy  aid  not 
end  there:  it  has  yet  to  be  fought  out.  Rumors  Vere  cur- 
rent of  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  government 
to  intervene  with  force  on  behalf  of  its  people. 
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British  Expedition  to  Benin.— A  peaceable  expedi- 
tioD  of  British  ofBctals  and  military  oflicers  left  Bonny 
.ibout  January  1  for  the  town  of  Benin.     The  members  of 
the  party  were  Acting    Conenl-General     Phillips,    Major 
Copland  Crawford,  .Captain  Boisragon,    commandant  of 
the  forces  of  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  Captain  Hal- 
ing,   of  his  command, 
five  other  Englishmen, 
and  a  number  of  arfned 
natives  and  carriers. 
Shortly   afterward,  re- 
ports   came    to    Bonny 
that  the  entire  expedi- 
tion had  been  mas- 
sacred  by  subjects    of 
D  r  u  n  a  m  i ,    k  i  n  ^    of 
Benin,  whose  territory 
lies  within  the   limits 
of  the  protectorate.     A 
later  account  of  the 
aSair    confirmed     the 
first  in  all  particulars 
save    that   Captain 

Boisragon  and  another       "*^  ihowiko  thi  bitiiatioh  of  bikih. 
Englishman  made  their  escape  though  severely  woniided; 
of  the  native  contingent  also,  ^50  in  number,  seven  escaped. 

The  purpoM  of  the  expedition  was,  according  to  tbe  Loodon 
"Rmeg,  to  iodace  the  klnif  to  remove  the  eiisting  obstacles  to  trade. 
Of  the  peraoDal  diapoeitloD  of  tbe  king,  the  lima  decl*i«8  that  it  is 
hoetiie  to  all  Europeaaa.  Tbe  king  is  a  Ju-JumBD,  addicted  to 
human  sacrificee,  and  tbe  graeeome  evideDceo  of  tliat  religion  are 
everywhere  viaible  in  his  capital.  Further,  be  in  said  to  have  threat- 
ened death  to  the  next  white  man  who  should  attempt  to  visit  bim. 

The  protectorate  at  the  time  of  the  maseacre  of  its 
agents  had  within  its  borders  a  well  disciplined  force  of 
450  men  under  sixteen  English  ofiicers.  There  was  a  com- 
petent supply  of  artillery;  and  three  small  warships  were 
available  for  the  transport  of  troops  and  for  offensive  op- 
erations: other  warships  were  within  call,  subject  to  or- 
ders. Immediat«ly  on  receipt  of  news  of  the  disaster 
steps  were  taken  to  pnnish  the  authors  of  the  massacre. 
Tbe  success  of  the  punitive  expedition  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Bruce  Hamilton,  against  the  king  of  Benin,  was 
announced  about  the  middle  of  February.  The  town  was 
captured;  tbe  king  found  present  safety  in  flight;  but  a 
part  of  the  expedition  was  detached  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
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tive.     The  appearance  of  tlie  captured  city  ia  described  aa 
revolting,  fully  justifying  its  sobriquet  "city  of  blood." 
Many  victims  of  Ju-ju  were  found  crucified.     The  Ju-Ju 
houses  and  their  precincts  were  smeared  and  fouled  with 
the  blood  of  the  victims  offered  in  the  religions  services  of 
the  monarch  and  his  priests  and  people.     In  the  battle  for 
possession  of  the  town,  the  expedition  lost  in  killed  and 
wounded  seventeen  Europeans 
and   twenty-three    natives. 
Toward  the  end  of  March  the 
king  sent  envoys  to  treat  with 
the   British   commandant  for 
terms  of  submission  and  peace. 
The  envoys  were  held  as  hos- 
tages, except  one  who  was  sent 
back  to  the  king  to  inform  him 
that  he  must  sue  for  peace  in 
persen. 

Bechnanaland. — An  upris- 
,  ing  of  natives  was  attempted 
in    Bechnanaland    toward    the 
close  of  1896:  it  was  put  down 
CAPTAIN  A.  u.  WM^iiiouN.  ONE  OF   Bpcedlly  uud  Bummarily.     Thp 
THE  TWO  aiPBsivciiw  iiT  TEK       IcadcT  of  the  iusurgcnts  was  the 
BENIN  aAseACBE.  chicf  Galashwc.     About  De- 

cember 34,  news  reached  Kimberley  that  the  natives  at  Pho- 
kwan  had  fired  upon  the  police,  ami  had  stopped  two  ladies 
whoweregoing  to  a  store  belonging  to  the  husoandof  oneof 
them.  In  two  hours  after  receipt  01  the  intelligence,  seventy 
men  equipped  for  war  were  in  readiness  to  take  passage  by 
railroad  for  the  theatre  of  hostilities.  One  of  the  soldiers 
describes  graphically  in  a  letter  to  his  family  in  England 
the  incidents  of  the  brief  campaign:  the  letter  is  worthy 
of  going  on  permanent  record  aa  a  sort  of  impressionist 
picture  of  war  incidents  in  Africa  within  the  spheres  of 
Christian  influence: 

"CLiet  Commlaeioner  Robinson  seot  word  to  Qalasbwe  that  tlie 
l^vernmeDt  were  ftniioua  to  HpiU  no  blood,  but  tbat  he  must  make  bis 
aubmiRaion  and  aurrender  tbe  luen  who  fired  on  tbe  police  and  inter- 
fered with  tba  llbertj  of  Meaara.  Blum,  before  noon  <(L'aptaiD  Blum, 
his  brotbei.  tbeir  a^iatuit,  and  a  friend  liod  be«n  confined  in  Mesars. 
Blum'a  store  b;  the  chief).  Ualaaliwe  told  ua  to  '  Come  on.  He  was 
read;.'  H.  O,  Field  (the  husband  of  one  of  tbe  ladiea  who  bad  been 
stopped)  and  CaptaiD  Blum  were  now  witbua.  the  latter  having  prom- 
ised Galaabwe  that  he  would  not  take  anr  active  part  in  tbe  fighting 
before  bein^  liberated.  The  chief  commissioner  deemed  it  advisable 
to  wire  to  Kimberley  for  two  seven  poundera,  and  to  delay  our  march 
until  the  artillery  arrived.     •    *    •    Cbristmas  day  was,  therefore, 
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an  idle  oae.     We  nnsBcked  a  few  Ealflr  kraals  some  400  yards  from 
our  camp,  and  some  fellons  cut  up  au  old  goat  and  boiled  it,  wbile  I 
did  the  same  to  an  old  cockerel  I  had  bowled  over  witb  a  brick.     At 
■iiont  8  F.  M.  the  train  arrived  with  utillerj,  horsee.  more  stores,  and 
forage,   so  that  we  finished  Christmas  daj   witb   two  boura'   bard 
fatieue  dutj.     Later,  wbile  cbaoging  sentry,  I  saw  a  black  thing  in 
tbe  busli,  and  let  go  with  the  butt-end  of  my  carbine.     It  proved  to 
be  Ml  elderly  nigger  nbo  bad  come  to  look  round.     We  got  out  of 
liiin  that  the  natives  were  S.OOO  strong,  but  only  600  were  armed 
with  rifles.     Our  men  nnmbered  170. 
•    •    •    On  Saturday  we  msrched  off 
soon  after  five.     We  were  some'two 
miles  on  our  journey,  and  the  police 
were  in  the  act  of  extending  on  the 
left  flank  when  bang,  bang,  whiz.  whiz. 
ping,  ping  all  round  us.    We  extended 
before  the  next  volley.     Never  a  nig- 
ger either  volley.     Two  horses  shot, 
gun-carriage  hit,  aod  duBt  flying  up 
all  round.     At  our  first   volley   they 
must  have  retired  some  300  yards,  as 
we  gradually  advanced  that  diatance 
befor«  getting  among    tbeir    bullets  '• 
again.     This  time  two  D.F.H.  ofticere  ' 
knocked  over,  Tennant   and   Bradie, 
and  tbe  noD-coms  had  to  take  tbeir 
place.    *   •    •    Then  we  had  a  merry 

five  minutes.  They  did  their  best  to  uiut.-col  bbuce  hahiltoh. 
pop  us,  and  we  could  not  see  one.  A  cohhabdihu  punitive  ex 
few  big  shot  cleared  them  out  of  the  pbditiob  to  bihin. 

scmb,  and  tbey  took  to  a  sluite  and  the  kopjte.  where  they  fired  on 
us  all  day.  •  •  •  In  tbe  evening  tlie  dead-tired  men  had  to 
bury  the  niggers  who  bad  fallen  on  a  kopje  we  meant  to  camp  on, 
aod  then  carry  all  the  stores  and  ammunition  on  to  )lie  top.  *  •  • 
"Early  on  Sunday  momiag  we  rushed  sluites  aDdkopje«oneaft«r 
another  and  bad  we  come  across  any  force  or  number  it  would  have 
been  a  bad  go.  But  Major  Peakroan  knew  that  250  men,  under 
Colonel  Harna,  had  arrived.  •  "  »  We  got  to  the  store  first.  ' 
■  *  In  the  garden  we  found  newly  turned-over  gravea,  and  mw  a 
foot  sticking  out  of  them.  Alpbonse  Blum,  Frederick  W'aldl,  and 
Bolton,  son  of  a  Kendal  solicitor,  all  battered  to  deatb  and  asisegaied 
in  the  throat,  face, -and  body-  •  •  "  The  C.  C.  read  the  funeral 
service  with  military  honors." 

Nyassaland.— The  expedition  dispatched  for  the 
punishment  ot  Chief  Chikiisi  (Vol,  6,  p.  949)  of  the  An- 
goiii  Znlu  tribe  in  aouth  Nyassaland,  quickly  executed  its 
mission.  Captain  Stewart  left  Zomba  October  12,  with  58 
Siitlia  and  200  native  troope,  and  a  seven-pounder  moun- 
tain gun.  They  reached  Chikngi's  kraal  October  21,  At 
daybreak  the  "rebeJB"  opened  fire  from  behind  cover,  the 
troops  charged  and  the  Angoni  fled.  Chikusi's  town  was 
burnt,  and  Chikusi  himself  tiiken  prisoner.  He  was  put 
on  trial  on  charges  of  murder  and  raiding,  and  was  shot  to 
death  on  conviction.     A  subordinate  chief  of  the  Angoni, 
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Odete^  was  attacked  in  his  stronghold  about  the  same 
time  and  defeated  with  seyerc  loss;  Odete  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  in  one  of  the  company's  strong  places. 
While  Chikusi  was  on  the  warpath^  300  refugees  from  his 
murderous  forays  were  saved  by  the  presence  of  mind  of  a 
missionary.  The  missionary  hid  the  fugitives  in  under- 
ground chambers  designed  for  storage  of  grain  and  for 
other  purposes.  When  Chikusi  demanded  their  surrender 
the  missionary  replied: 

**  I  shall  not  attempt  to  defend  anybody  outside  my  houses  be- 
cause I  cannot  do  so,  but  the  interior  of  my  bouse  is  sacred  and  I 
defy  you  to  cross  the  thresbold." 

Chikusi  then  turned  away  and  applied  himself  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  fugitives. 

The  outcome  of  these  expeditions  is  reg:arded  in  Eng- 
land as  decisive  of  peace  and  tranquillity  in  Nyassaland. 
The  tribes  less  warlike  than  the  Angoni  will  argue  that 
since  that  fierce  tribe  was  unable  to  withstand  a  very  small 
force  of  8ikhs  and  native  soldiers,  prudence  counsels  sub- 
mission to  the  rule  of  the  white  man. 

The  fine  and  fruitful  country  which  the  English  are 
slowly  colonizing  has  a  bright  future  before  it:  its  geo- 
graphical position  is  eminently  favorable,  being  midway 
between  Cnarterland  and  the  Uganda  protectorate.  Ex- 
tensive territories -with  Blantyre  as  centre,  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, prove  suitable  for  British  settlement;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  people  now  living  may  see  a  lusty  colony 
of  Englishmen  exercising  supremacy  in  Central  Africa. 

Nup6  Campaign. — A  campaign  short,  sharp,  and  de- 
cisive was  fougnt  out  in  Nigeria  in  February,  the  forces 
of  the  Royal  Niger  Company  having  broken  the  power  of 
the  emir  of  Nupc,  a  potentate  of  renown  in  those  parts. 
The  company's  army  of  400  Housa  troops  led  by  English 
officers,  with  Maxim  guns,  left  Lokoja  (confluence  of  the 
Niger  and  the  Binu6)  early  in  January,  marched  to  Sura, 
thence  to  Kabba,  which  was  hastily  evacuated  by  the 
emir's  troops;  finally  reached  the  emir^s  capital,  Bida, 
where  the  emir  was  determined  to  offer  a  stubborn  resist- 
ance. The  company's  flying  column  began  to  bombard 
the  royal  palace  January  27;  a  day  or  two  later  the  town 
was  carried  by  assault  at  the  cost  of  one  British  officer 
killed.  The  emir  and  most  of  his  army  made  their  escape 
to  Ilorin.  But  that  place  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British;  and  the  emir  with  four  war  chiefs  made  submis- 
sion to  the  company's  government.  The  eii;ir  was  rein- 
stated in  office,  and  signed  a  treaty  giving  to  the  company 
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complete  power  over  the  country.  The  war  chiefs  were 
profoundly  impressed  by  the  marvellous  perfection  of  the 
Europeans'  instruments  of  destruction,  by  which  in  two 
days'  fighting  200  of  their  invincible  horsemen  were  slain. 
By  decree  of  the  governor  of  Nigeria,  slavery  in  that 
territory  will  be  abolished  on  the  anniversary,  this  year, 
of  Queen  Victoria's  accession  to  the  British  throne. 

Egypt  and  the  Soudan. — The  purpose  of  the  British 
government  to  make  further  advance  toward  subjugation 
of  the  fanatic  hordes  of  the  Soudan,  was  announced  in 
parliament  bv  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  February  6. 

The  occapation  of  Egypt,  he  declared,  had  been  prolonged  be- 
canae  France  had  not  allowed  the  British  to  have  as  free  a  hand  as 
necessary.  Great  Britain  intended  to  occupy  the  Nile  land  until 
those  countries  were  able  to  do  without  her.  Moreover  it  would  be 
necessary  to  reconsider  the  powers  and  authority  of  the  Egyptian 
mixed  tribnnals,  and  to  decide  whether  they  should  be  allowed  to  in- 
terfere in  such  affairs  as  the  cost  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  expedition 
of  1896. 

As  the  speech  was  no  veiled  menace  to  France  and 
other  powers.  Sir  William  Harcourt  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion, expressed  regret  at  **  the  unwise  language  and  the 
gratuitous  provocation  of  the  powers''  which  character- 
ized Sir  Michael's  remarks. 

Mr.  George  N.  Curzon,  under  foreign  secretary, 
sought  to  minimize  the  effect  of  Sir  Michael's  language, 
and  denied  that  it  was  in  any  way  intended  as  a  menace 
to  France.  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley,  the  African  explorer, 
unionist  member  for  North  Lambeth,  said  that  Great  Bri- 
tain was  only  doing  in  Egypt  what  Russia  was  doing  in 
Siberia  and  France  was  doing  between  the  Senegal  and 
the  Niger  rivers  in  Africa. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  resolution  submitted 
by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  169 
to  57. 

The  speech,  when  reported  in  Paris,  called  forth  pas- 
sionate comment  from  the  French  press. 

The  Journal  declared:  "  The  insolent  challenge  thrown  to  France 
and  Rassia  ought  to  be  taken  up."  The  Autorite:  "England  dis- 
dains and  defies  France  and  Russia,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
both  of  those  powers  resort  to  the  sword/'  The  Libre  Parole:  '*  The 
replj  to  England's  challenge  must  be  action,  not  mere  words." 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  on  the  verv  day  that 
those  words  of  defiance  from  France  were  puolished  in 
London,  the  news  was  given  out,  of  the  intended  construe- 
tion  of  a  system  of  fortifications  for  the  defense  of  the 
British  metropolis. 
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The  plan  dates  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
but  has  been  revived  hj  Lord  Wolseley  and  other  military  auuiori- 
ties,  and  adapted  to  the  changes  of  modem  warfare.  The  Military 
Works  bill  provides  for  the  construction  of  a  chain  of  forts  from  the 
Southern  Downs  to  the  heights  south  of  London,  on  which  the  Crrs- 
tal  Palace  is  a  conspicuous  object.  The  scheme  includes  barracks 
and  other  military  works.  The  cost,  which  will  be  something  formid- 
able for  the  treasury  to  face,  will  be  met  by  advances  from  the  con- 
solidated fund,  to  be  repaid  in  instalments  extending  over  twenty 
years. 

Liquor  Traffic. — This  destructive  trade  has  grown  to 
appalling  magnitude  on  the  west  coast. 

In  one  year,  18dS-4,  the  importations  of  strong  drink  into  the 
territories  of  the  Niger  Protectorate  alone  rose  from  $680,000  to 
$1,170,000.  The  whole  population  of  many  a  town  is  given  over  to 
drunkenness;  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  produce  of  the  country, 
when  brought  to  market,  is  bartered  for  liquor.  The  French  a^ent. 
Captain  Lugard,  finds  the  evil  rampant  everywhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  coast.  In  Portuguese  West  Africa  a  form  of  slavery  es- 
ists,  the  contract  system,  under  which  men,  women,  and  children  are 
bought  for  liquor  in  the  interior  and  brought  down  to  the  coast  in 
gangs:  as  in  the  case  of  tbe  regular  slave  dealers'  rfuzias,  the  larger 
number  of  the  unfortunates  perish  on  the  way.  The  sarvivors  are 
shipped  to  the  coffee  plantations  oversea,  of  course  as  hired  and  con- 
tracted laborers,  not  as  chattels.  On  shipboard  they  are  crowded 
like  cattle.  Their  wages  are  two  cents  a  day,  and  out  of  that  pit- 
tance they  must  feed  and  clothe  themselves.  Throughout  western 
Central  Africa  the  servile  classes  constitute  three  degrees:  (1)  Those 
belonging  to  "the  crown,"  who,  with  their  descendants,  are  held  as 
the  property  of  each  successive  ruler;  these  do  not  become  free.  (2) 
Domestic  slaves  born  in  the  household,  and  so  treated  as  to  make  it 
almost  impossible  for  a  foreigner  to  distinguish  which  are  the  slaves 
and  which  the  freeborn  children.  (3)  Chattels,  the  slaves  of  trade, 
sold  to  contractors. 

* 

The  Philafriean  Liberators'  League  is  an  association 
formed  for  these  ends: 

1.  To  work  for  the  extinction  of  the  African  slave  trade,  and  of 
slavery  itself,  by  founding,  in  Africa,  settlements  of  liberated  slaves, 
in  accordance  with  the  Brussels  Act,  which  took  effect  on  April  2, 
1892. 

2.  To  gather  and  diffuse  authentic  information  regarding  Afri- 
can slavery. 

3.  To  promote  the  practical  solution,  in  accordance  with  Chris- 
tian principles,  of  Africa's  social  problems,  such  as  the  rum  traffic, 
polygamy,  witchcraft,  and  ordeals,  contract  labor,  and  native  rights. 

Its  headquarters  are  in  the  United  Charities  Building,  New  York 
city.  L.  T.  Chamberlain  is  president;  Heli  Chatelain,  founder  of  the 
association,  is  general  secretary;  and  Thomas  L.  James,  treasurer. 
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Geographical  Exploration. — At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Geographical  Society  in  New  York 
city,  January  12,  the  Culhim  geographical  medal  wag 
awarded  to  JLiieu  tenant  R.  E.  Peary,  U.  S.  N.,  for  his  bril- 
liant arctic  explorations.  Lieutenant  Peary  outlined  the 
proposals  of  his  new  plan  for  further  arctic  research, 
which  received  not  only  the  cordial  approval  of  the  society 
but  the  promise  of  financial  support. 

According  to  Lieutenant  Pearj,  recent  explorations  (of  Nansen, 
Jackson,  and  himself)  have  shown  that  there  is  only  one  practicable 
roat«  to  the  pole — namely,  through  Smith's  sound  and  along  the  north- 
west coast  of  Greenland.  With  depots  of  provisions  established  at 
intervals  northward  from  the  latitude  of  Independence  bay,  the  pole, 
he  thinks,  can  be  reached  and  the  whole  polar  sea  explored  at  com- 
paratively small  cost  and  without  risk  to  life  or  health. 

**My  plan,"  says  Lieutenant  Peary,  "is  to  raise  a  fund  sufficient 
to  insure  the  continuation  of  the  work  of  exploration  for  ten  years 
if  necessary,  say  $150,000,  and  deposit  it  in  a  trust  company,  purchase 
a  ship,  give  her  a  minimum  crew,  load  with  concentrated  provisions, 
proceed  to  Whale  sound,  take  on  board  several  picked  families  of  my 
faithful  Eskimos,  with  their  tents,  canoes,  dogs,  etc. ,  force  a  way 
through  Robeson  channel  to  Sherard  Osborn  fjord  or  further,  and 
land  people  and  stores,  then  send  the  ship  back. 

"As  soon  as  the  freezing  of  the  ice  in  the  great  fjords  of  the 
northwest  coast  would  permit  sledge  travel,  the  work  of  advancing 
supplies  northeastward  along  the  coast  would  be  commenced,  taking 
comparatively  short  stages  and  light  loads,  so  that  the  trips  could  be 
quickly  made.  As  soon  as  the  suppliers  had  been  advanced  the  first 
stage,  the  party  itself  would  move  forward,  leaving  a  cache 
behind.     *    »    • 

*'  Early  spring  should  find  the  party  and  the  bulk  of  its  supplies 
located  at  the  northern  terminus  of  the  North  (Greenland  archipelago, 
probably  not  far  from  the  eighty- fifth  p&rallel,  with  caches  behind  it< 
at  each  prominent  headland. 

**  From  this  point,  when  the  proper  time  came,  with  picked  dogs, 
the  lightest  possible  equipment  and  two  of  the  best  of  the  Eskimos, 
the  dash  for  the  pole  would  be  attempted,  with  strong  probabilities 
of  a  successful  termination. 

"Should  the  first  season  be  unfavorable  as  regards  ice  conditions, 
it  could  be  devoted  to  a.  detailed  survey  of  the  archipelago  itself  and 
a  reconnaisance  of  the  east  coast  as  far  south  as  possible;  and  the 
northern  journey  reserved  for  the  following  season  or  the  next. 

"  E^h  succeeding  summer  the  ship  would  attempt  to  establish 
communication  with  the  party *s  base,  succeeding  probably  every  other 
year  at  first,  then,  with  increasing  experience,  every  year,  and  keep 
up  its  supply  of  food,  dogs,  and  Eskimos  until  the  objects  of  the 
expedition  were  accomplished. 

"  Should  the  ship  be  unsuccessful  in  the  passage  of  Robeson 
channel  the  first  year,  the  party  should  land  at  Hayes's  sound  and  de- 
vote the  first  year  to  explorations  of  that  unknown  region.  Retreat 
from  the  colony  at  Sherard  Osborn  fiord  would  always  be  practicable 
across  the  inland  ice  to  Whale  soand.     *    *    » 
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**  Arctic  exploration  may  be  regarded  as  safe.  This  is  shown  by 
the  experience  of  the  latst  ten  years.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
numbers;  in  fact,  numbers  are  a  distinct  danger,  and  the  frightful 
catastrophes  of  previous  work  are,  in  my  opinion,  directly  traceable 
to  that  cause.  *  *  *  Where  three  men  will  get  along  in  safety 
and  comfort,  six  would  merely  exist  on  half  rations,  and  twelve  die 
of  starvation.     The  two-men  party  is  the  ideal  one.     ♦    ♦    * 

'*  The  leader  of  the  expedition  must  be  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
vance party;  no  successful  arctic  party  can  be  led  from  the 
rear.    *    •    * 

"  The  points  in  favor  of  this  project  are: 

*'l.  The  utilization  of  the  Eskimo,  the  people  best  fitted  in  the  world 
for  that  t>articular  kind  of  work— men  who,  under  the  leadership  of  one  whom 
they  know  to  be  their  friend  and  in  whom  they  have  the  utmost  confidence, 
would  follow  to  the  end,  faithful  and  loval  as  their  own  ma^ifioent  do^. 

'*){.  Land  for  a  base.  The  party  launched  into  the  icy  waste  from  the 
Northern  arohipela«ro  would  have  scmie  definite,  fixed  point  to  which  to  return, 
rathor  than  a  ship  drifting  with  the  drifting  ice,  to  vanish  like  a  will  o*  the  wisp, 
as  did  the  Fnxm  from  Xansen.  Then,  should  the  party  be  swept  westerly  in  its 
retreat,  it  would  still  strike  land,  and,  finding  depots  at  each  prominent  head- 
land, could  easily  reach  headquarters. 

*'8.  A  practicable  and  already  utilized  route  for  a  retreat  independent  of 
the  ship  or  outside  assistance. 

*'  In  a  nutshell,  my  project  means:  First,  the  raising  of  a  sum 
sufficient  to  insure  persistent,  continued  eiTort,  so  that  if  the  attempt 
fails  the  first  year  it  can  be  repeated  the  next,  and  the  next,  and 
the  next,  until  it  is  done. 

"Second,  the  establishment  of  a  party  of  picked  Eskimo 
families,  a  surcreon,  and  an  experienced  leader,  at  the  highest  prac- 
tical point  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Greenland;  with  ample  supplies, 
means  of  communication,  which  would  enable  the  colony  to  sustain 
iUseif  until  its  work  is  accomplished,  and  with  a  practicable  line  of 
retreat  entirely  independent  of  the  ship." 

Oil  February  8,  at  a  reception  given  in  his  honor  by 

the  Royal  (Geographical  Society  in  Albert  Hall,  London, 

England,  Dr.  Nansen  received  a  special  gold  medal  voted 

^to  Iiim  by  the    society  for    his    achievements  in  arctic 

research. 

On  January  14  the  feat  of  climbing  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Aconcagua  in  the  Andes,  in  Chile,  the  loftiest  peak 
on  this  hemisphere,  was  accomplished  for  the  first  time  by 
Mathias  Zurbriggen,  a  Swiss  mouiitain  guide  accompany- 
ing an  English  expedition  led  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Fitzgerald. 

Estimates  of  the  height  of  Aconcagua  vary.  Guyot  put  it  at 
22,422  feet;  but  according  to  others  this  mountain  is  over  24,000  feet 
high.  No  mountaineer  had  ever  before  reached  such  an  altitude. 
The  history  of  previous  exploits  is  briefly  summarized  thus: 

De  SauKsure,  the  Swiss  naturalist,  first  made  serious  and  systematic  at- 
tempts at  rlimbiuK.  He  was  .soon  followed  by  Humboldt,  who  climbed  Chim- 
bi>razo  (19.0()0  to  31.4*J0  feet)  in  1802.  The  next  climber  to  set  foot  on  that 
mountain  was  Mr.  Edward  Whym|)er,  in  the  year  1880.  The  Jungfrau  was 
first  a!*i'ende<l  in  IKll,  and  the  Flnsteraarhorn  in  1812.  The  other  Swiss  peaks 
have  fallen  one  after  another— the  Wetterht^rn  in  1854,  Monte  Rosa  in  1855, 
and  the  Mutterhorn  In  1H«5.  Mr.  VYeshfield  scored  the  first  Kreat  victory 
when  he  elimlnHi  Elbruz  (18.526  feet)  In  iwaj:  but  long  before  that  (Gerard  had 
climbed  to  19,410  feet  on  PorKyul  in  1818.  The  hifrhest  climbs  of  later  years 
have  been  th(»se  of  Sir  Martin  Conway,  who  climbed  Pioneer  Peak  (22.600  feet) 
in  the  Himalayas,  in  1892,  and  of  Mr.  Mummery  and  Mr.  Hastings,  who  climbed 
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to  21.000  feet  on  Nanga-Pai-bat.  Dr.  Gregory  in  1803  reached  to  about  16.000 
feet  on  the  west  side  of  Mount  Kenia,  in  British  East  Africa  (itt.OOO  feel  high) 
lying  directly  under  the  equator;  and  Hans  Meyer  reached  to  16,890  feet  on 
Kilima-Njaro.  Late  in  1805  Cjeorj|re  Kolb,  a  German  explorer,  practically 
reached  the  top  of  Mount  Kenia  fnran  the  east  side.  In  Asia  there  are  four 
colomal  mountains  which  still  defy  all  efforts.  Mount  Everest  (29,000  feet)  still 
lies  far  beyond  the  reach  of  man.  Dapsang  (28,700)  is  almost  equally  inacces- 
sible. Taisarma  (25,800)  and  Khan-Ten^  (24.000)  have  yet  to  be  scaled.  Simi- 
larly, in  Africa,  the  highest  mcrantaln  is  still  a  virgin;  and  though  Mount  Cook 
(12.849)  has  been  climbed  in  New  Zealand,  Charles  Louis  (20,000)  still  remains 
unoBcended  in  New  Guinea. 

Photography  in  Colors. — What  seems  to  be  a  further 
step  of  great  practical  value  toward  solving  the  problem  of 
chromatic  photography,  is  the  invention  of  tlie  Chassagne 
process  of  color  reproduction,  the  joint  discovery  of  M. 
Villedieu  Chassagne  of  Paris  and  Dr.  Adrien  Michel 
Dansac. 

The  Chassagne  color  process  is  simple.  A  negative  is  taken  on  a 
ffelatin  plate,  which  has  been  treated  with  a  solution  of  certain  salts. 
The  natareof  the  solutions  used  is,  for  the  present,  kept  secret.  The 
negative  is  developed  and  fixed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  when 
finished  looks  like  any  other  negative.  From  it  a  positive  is  printed 
on  sensitized  paper  or  a  gelatin  film,  plate,  or  paper,  previously 
treated  with  the  secret  solntion.  The  positive  looks  exactly  like  an 
ordinary  photographic  print  and  shows  no  trace  of  color.  It  is 
then  washed  over  with  three  colored  solutions,  blue,  green,  and  red, 
and  it  takes  up  in  succession  the  appropriate  color  in  the  appropriate 
parts  and  combinations  of  colors,  giving  all  the  varieties  of  tint. 

The  essential  novelty  of  the  process  lies  in  the  important  discov- 
ery, that,  in  addition  to  precipitating  in  the  film  a  more  or  less  dark 
deposit  of  silver  in  proportion  to  the  relative  intensity  of  illumina- 
tion, light  is  according  to  its  color  able  to  produce  a  specific  phy- 
sical change  by  virtue  of  which  each  part  of  the  photograph  is  able, 
when  immersed  in  a  bath  of  dye,  to  absorb  the  dye  just  in  those 
parts  of  the  picture  where  the  corresponding  tint  originally  fell. 
Should  this  alleged  discovery  be  substantiated,  it  will  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  step  in  the  photographic  art. 

Sir  Henry  T.  Wood,  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  London, 
England,  comments  as  follows  on  the  Chassagne  process: 

**  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  process  is  not  one  for  the  direct  reproduction  of 
natural  colors.  It  is  rather  one  for  treatinn?  a  photographic  print  m  such  a  way 
that  it  enables  it,  one  mif^ht  say.  to  automatically  paint  itself,  to  take  up  in 
the  proper  parts  the  colors  w^hich  are  required,  rejectini?  them  in  the  parts 
where  they  are  not  required.  How  this  is  effected  is  at  present  a 
mystery.    ♦    *    ♦ 

"The  results  certainly  are  produccftl,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  Kood  faith  of  those  who  state  they  were  produced  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. Sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  for  crucial  tcHts  to  be  made,  but  we 
may  reasonably  expect  that  the  process  will  stand  those  tents  aa  well  as  it  has 
those  to  which  it  has  been  submitted.    ♦    *    • 

"Photographically  the  results  we  obtained  were  very  poor;  the  prints 
were  extremely  thin  and  unsatisfactory,  as  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since 
the  ncf^atives  were  taken  on  a  dull,  fo^iry  dav.  Nevertheless  they  showed  a 
great  deel  more  than  traces  of  the  proper  colors.  ♦  *  •  Altogether  I  can 
only  say  that  the  results  of  these  experlnientn.  so  far  as  they  went,  satisfied 
myself,  and  I  think  the  others  who  saw  them,  that  the  results  were  produced 
jn  the  manner  described/'    *    *    * 

X  Rays  and  Others. — The  discovery  of  X  rays  has 
stimulated  anew  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  radiant 
energy.     Besides  the  forms  of  light,  heat,  and  magnetic 
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energy,  there  are  at  least  seven  kinds  of  rays  now  before 
the  public: 

1.  Cathode  rays,  existing  inside  an  ezhaosted  balb  placed  in  tbe 
path  of  an  electric  discbarge,  and  demonstrated  long  ago  hj  Crookes, 
Hittorf,  and  others. 

2.  Lenard  rays— cathode  rays  which  have  passed  from  a  bulb 
through  an  aluminium  window:  these  rays  are  sensitive  to  magnetic 
action,  and  can  be  deflected  by  a  magnet,  and  will  also  act  on  a  pho- 
tographic plate  through  many  opaque  substances. 

3.  X  rays,  or  R6ntgen  rays,  found  in  combination  with  Lenard 
rays,  but  not  deflectable  by  a  magnet,  and  having  greater  powers  of 
**  photographing  the  invisible:'*  for  a  full  account  of  the  properties 
of  X  rays,  see  Current  History  for  last  year  (Vol.  6,  pp.  1,  466, 
951). 

4.  Becquerel  rays,  or  rayons  tiraniques — phosphorescent  rays 
discovered  by  H.  Becquerel  to  be  given  off  by  uranium  salts  after  ex- 
posure to  sunlight,  and  capable,  like  X  rays,  of  affecting  photo- 
graphic plates  with  opaque  material  intervening.  These  rays  were 
independently  discovered  by  Professor  S.  P.  Thompson  and  are  de- 
scribed in  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the  Koyal  Society  of  England 
{Phil.  Mag.,  July,  1896).  Unlike  X  rays,  they  can  be  both  refracted 
and  polarized:  they  are  undoubtedly  transverse  rays  of  a  high  ultra- 
violet order. 

From  a  recent  series  of  experiments  Professor  McKissick  of 
Auburn,  Ala.,  concludes  that  the  Becquerel  ray  is  the  connecting 
link  between  ordinary  light  and  the  X  ray.  Not  only  uranium  salts, 
but  many  other  phosphorescent  and  fluorescent  compounds,  give  ac- 
tive photographic  radiation  after  exposure  to  sunlight — such  as  lith- 
ium chloride  (in  solution),  barium  sulphide,  calcium  sulphate,  cal- 
cium nitrate,  quinine  chloride,  quinine  sulphate,  chalk,  glucose, 
sugar,  sodium  tungstate,  sterein,  and  ammonium-phospho-molybdate. 

To  take  the  pictures,  the  articles  were  placed  in  contact  with  the 
sensitive  plate,  and  the  substance,  after  exposure  to  sunlight  for  two 
hours,  sprinkled  over  the  plate  holder.  The  whole  was  then  envel- 
oped in  a  dark  cloth,  so  as  to  prevent  the  action  of  any  external  light 
on  the  plate.  The  plates  used  were  "slow."  Ordinary  developer 
was  used,  and  in  some  of  the  experiments  the  development  required 
an  exceedingly  long  time.  Professor  McKissick  found  that  white 
granulated  sugar  gave  the  best  results.  Excellent  shadow  pictures 
are  also  reported  to  have  been  obtained  in  the  way  described,  with 
the  use  of  ordinary  white  granulated  sugar,  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Redd  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

5.  The  glowworm's  rays,  which  have  recently  been  shown  to 
have  a  faint  photographic  action  through  aluminium  and  through 
copper. 

6.  The  rays  emitted  by  phosphorus,  which  will  penetrate  black 
paper  but  not  aluminium. 

7.  The  rays  discovered  very  recently  by  Marconi,  a  young  Italian 
living  in  London,  England.  They  resemble  X  rays  in  some  respects, 
but  seem  to  have  a  much  greater  penetrative  power.  They  also 
spread  equally  in  all  directions  from  the  generator.  It  is  claimed 
that,  with  a  battery  of  only  eight  volts  and  three  amperes,  and  with 
his  transmitter  and  receiver  placed  over  300  feet  apart,  Marconi  sent 
a  message  through  seven  or  eight  solid  stone  walls  in  the  general 
postoffice  building  in  Ijondon.  It  is  also  said  that  with  the  same  ap- 
paratus and  without  any  connecting  wire,  a  dispatch  was  sent  a  mile 
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and  three-quarters  acroes  Salisbury  plain.  Indeed,  with  proper  in- 
struments, it  seems  almost  as  if  there  was  no  limit  of  distance  or  in- 
tervening material  to  direct  penetration  by  the  *' Marconi  "  rays. 

Still  other  kinds  of  rays  may  possibly  be  discovered  within  the 
compass  of  the  Crookes  tube,  Professor  Thompson  having  shown  that 
during  the  course  of  exhausting  a  bulb,  before  the  KOntgen  rays 
make  their  appearance,  some  other  rays  appear  which  differ  from  the 
cathode  or  Lenard  rays,  inasmuch  as  they  are  electrostatically  as  well 
as  magnetically  sensitive. 

Professor  John  Trowbridge,  director  of  the  Jefferson 
Physical  Laboratory  at  Harvard,  has  constructed  what  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  storage  battery  ever  built 

It  comprises  10,000  cells,  giving  20,000  volts,  which,  by  means  of 
an  accumulator,  can  be  raised  to  over  500,000  volts,  giving  a  flaming 
discharge  through  the  air  three  feet  in  length. 

With  this  apparatus.  Professor  Trowbridge  has  taken  a  radio- 
type  of  a  hand,  said  to  be  the  first  ever  taken  by  means  of  a  battery 
as  distinguished  from  a  Holt's  machine  or  an  induction  coil.  Tbe  ex- 
posure was  for  about  two  minutes.  He  is  also  credited  with  being 
the  first  scientist  to  determine  the  approximate  voltage  necessary  to 
create  the  flash  of  greenish  light  in  the  Crookes  tvibe  and  produce 
the  X  rays.  About  100,000  volts  are  necessary  to  make  a  picture; 
the  clearness  of  outlines  will  increase  with  each  additional  volt. 
Previous  guesses  had  placed  the  required  voltage  at  about  20,000. 

Professor  Trowbridge  has  also  demonstrated  by  means  of  his  bat- 
tery, that  the  current  through  the  Crookes  tube  goes  in  only  one  di- 
rection, not  in  both  as  has  been  supposed. 

The  largest  X  ray  picture  heretofore  known — taken  on 
a  film  six  feet  long,  three  feet  wide — was  recently  made 
by  Dr.  W.  J.  Morton  of  New  York  city.  A  specially  con- 
structed Crookes  tube  was  used,  which  had  to  be  four  and 
a-half  feet  away  from  the  object  **  photographed/'  The 
picture  is  that  of  the  entire  body  of  an  adult. 

Dr.  P.  Zeeman  of  the  Amsterdam  (Holland)  Univer- 
sity, is  credited  with  the  discovery,  recently,  at  Ley  den, 
that  the  lines  of  a  metallic  spectrum  are  broadened  when 
the  source  of  light  is  in  an  intense  magnetic  field.  He 
demonstrated  the  theory  advanced  by  Dr.  Lorentz  of  Ley- 
den,  that  the  light  at  the  edges  of  the  broadened  lines  is 
polarized. 

This  discovery  is  a  step  toward  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  rela- 
tions of  electricity  and  radiation,  and  is  by  some  considered  tbe  most 
important  contribution  to  science  since  R5ntgen*s  discovery  of  the  X 
rays. 

The  discovery  will  probably  substantiate  tbe  hypotbesis  that 
radiation  is  due  to  the  motion  of  electric  charges,  whether  free  or 
associated  with  the  vibrating  molecules  of  the  luminous  body.  It 
has  seemed  more  and  more  likely,  as  knowledge  of  etber-physics  has 
advanced,  that  radiation  could  not  be  excited  by  the  motions  of  the 
inert  molecules  of  matter,  but  must  of  necessity  require  their  elec- 
trification.    The  new  facts  apparently  demonstrate  that  this  is  true, 
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and  throw  another  ray  of  light  upon  the  still  obecure  subject  of  the 
mechanism  of  radiation.  Of  course,  the  principal  bearing  of  the  dis- 
covery is  upon  the  theory  of  light.  It  is  a  step  toward  more  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  the  particles  of  a  body  at 
uigh  temperature  disturb  the  adjacent  ether.  It  contains  also  the 
germs  of  conclusions  regarding  the  nature  of  radiating  andabeorbing 
matter  which  may  go  far  toward  extending  our  knowledge  of  mole- 
cular and  ether  physics. 

Electricity  Without  Heat. — A  paper  entitled  "Pro- 
duction of  Electricity  from  Carbon  Witnout  Heat  or  at  a 
Low  Temperature,"  was  read  February  24  before  a  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  Electrical  Society,  by  Mr.  Willard 
E.  Case  of  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  from  a  commercial  point  of  view 
is  seen  when  we  remember  that,  under  the  present  methods  of  gen- 
eration of  energy,  there  is  an  estimated  waste  of  not  less  than  sev- 
enty-five per  cent.  All  electricity  produced  for  commercial  purposes 
at  the  present  time,  except  that  obtained  from  water  power,  is  de- 
rived ultimately  from  the  consumption  of  carbon,  usually  in  the  form 
of  coal.  The  possibility  of  developing  electrical  energy  from  carbon 
without  the  application  of  heat,  under  conditions  analogous  to  those 
prevailing  in  the  human  body,  at  normal  temperatures,  and  practic- 
ally without  waste  of  potential  energy,  has  now  been  demonstrated. 
The  experiments,  however,  have  not  yet  reached  the  commercial 
stage.     Their  development  along  those  lines  remains  to  be  realized. 

The  method  of  operation  was  illustrated  by  a  cell  consisting  of 
two  electrodes,  one  of  carbon  surrounded  by  powdered  carbon  in  a 
porous  cup,  and  one  of  platinum,  both  being  immersed  in  an  elec- 
trolyte of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  glass  jar  about  one  inch  in  diameter  and 
six  inches  in  height.  If  we  introduce  into  this  electrolyte  some 
chlorate  of  potash,  peroxide  of  chlorine  is  formed,  which  decomposes; 
its  oxygen,  attacking  the  carbon,  oxidizes  it  without  heat,  the  chlor- 
ine being  set  free  at  the  platinum  pole;  electricity  is  generated  with 
an  electro -motive  force  of  1-3  volts,  varying  with  the  amount  of  the 
oxidizing  agent  and  the  kind  of  carbon.  The  action  is  perceptibly 
strong. 

In  this  case  we  have  a  cell  in  which  carbon  is  oxidized  without 
the  application  of  heat  and  at  normal  temp>eratures;  in  which  oxygen 
in  unstable  composition  is  readily  given  up  to  the  carbon,  the  pro- 
duct being  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  proved  by  analysis.  Mr.  Case  thinks, 
therefore,  that  he  has  the  right  to  assume  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  potential  energy  of  the  carbon  is  converted  into  electrical  energy. 
The  point  is  that  we  have  in  this  cell  conditions  analogous  to  those 
taking  place  in  the  human  system,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  carbon 
is  oxidized  at  the  normal  temperatures  under  which  we  live,  and  its 
potential  energy  converted  into  electricity. 

Practical  Uses  of  Kites,— Within  the  past  year  ex- 
periments in  the  application  of  kite- flying  to  practical 
nsos,  have  been  attended  with  considerable  success. 

Mr.  (\  11.  Lampson  in  August  last  (Vol.  6,  p.  716)  demonstrated 
the  possibility  of  raising  to  a  height  of  600  feet  the  weight  of  a 
human  being;  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Eddy,  by  means  of  cameras  attached  to 
kit«s,  took  excellent  mid-air  photographs  of  parts  of  Boston  and  other 
places  (Vol.  6,  p.  717). 
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A  farther  acbievement  is  now  recorded  to  Mr/ Eddy's  credit — 
namelj,  the  saccessful  operation,  on  December  5,  1896,  of  a  mid -air 
telephone  and  telegraph  kite  line.  Two  magneto-telephones  about 
1,000  feet  apart  were  attached  to  a  wire  the  intervening  parts  of 
which  were  held  suspended  in  mid -air  bj  means  of  kites.  So  clearly 
were  the  messages  transmitted  that  it  was  thought  probable  that  the 
magnetic  current  emanating  from  the  magneto -telephones  was  ma- 
terially strengthened  by  the  action  of  atmospheric  and  ground  cur- 
rents combined. 

On  January  21  Lieutenant  Hugh  D.  Wise  of  the  9th  Infantry, 
by  means  of  a  modification  of  the  Hargraves  kite,  ascended  into  the 
air  to  a  height  of  forty-two  feet,  remaining  there  for  about  five  min- 
utes, and  demonstrating  the  possibility  of  applying  kites  with  com- 
parative safety  to  purposes  of  direct  observation. 

Astronomy. — The  Canals  of  Mars. — The  nature  of 
these  strange  dark  lines,  which  vary  at  different  times  in 
number  and  distinctness,  is  still  a  subject  of  mere  hypothe- 
sis. The  same  may  be  said  also  of  the  phenomenon  of 
duplication,  or  gemination,  of  the  canals:  by  this  is 
meant  the  occasional  appearance  of  a  second  line  of  the 
same  general  character  as  the  first  and  parallel  thereto,  at 
a  distance  of  75  to  100  miles. 

Of  the  many  hypotheses  advanced  to  explain  this  duplication, 
none  has  heretofore  gained  wide  acceptance.  A  new  explanation  has 
recently  been  advanced  by  a  French  geologist,  M.  Stanislas  Meunier. 
In  his  opinion,  the  duplicate  lines  are  caused  merely  by  reflection  of 
the  sun's  rays  from  the  surface  of  Mars  up  to  a  translucent  cloud 
sheet  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  planet. 

In  support  of  this  theory,  M.  Meunier  reproduces  on  a  small 
scale,  by  experiment,  what  appear  to  be  all  the  essentials  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  duplication.  A  series  of  lines  representing  the  markings 
of  the  Martian  surface,  are  drawn  upon  a  level  surface  of  polished 
metal,  upon  which  light  is  allowed  to  fall  from  some  conveniently 
situated  source.  In  front  of  the  metal  surface  and  parallel  to  it  at  a 
distance  of  a  few  millimetres,  is  stretched  a  piece  of  fine,  very  trans- 
parent muslin.  All  the  lines  can  then  be  seen  upon  the  muslin,  in 
duplicate,  because  of  the  variations  of  light  and  shade  reflected  from 
the  metal  surface. 

The  Sun's  Atmosphere. — The  theory  advanced  by  Pro- 
'  fessor  C.  A.  Young  of  Princeton  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
** reversing  layer''  (or  *' Young's  stratum'')  in  tlie  sun's 
atmosphere,  has  received  str'^ng  confirmation  from  photo- 
graphs taken  in  Nova  Zembla  during  the  total  eclipse  of 
August  9,  1896  (Vol.  6,  p.  712). 

The  existence  of  the  reversing  layer  was  first  announced  by  Pro- 
fessor Young  in  1870,  as  the  result  of  a  spectroscopic  study  of  an 
eclipse.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  thin  atmospheric  envelope — probably 
not  more  than  500  miles  in  thickness — lying  just  outside  the  photo- 
sphere or  visible  shell  of  incandescent  clouds  which  surrounds  the 
unknown  inner  nucleus  of  the  sun.  It  is  called  a  "  reversing"  layer 
or  stratum  because,  when  it  is  possible  to  get  a  spectrum  of  it — whicli 
is  only  at  the  moment  when  the  la.st  remnant  of  the  sun's  disc  is  ob- 
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scared  by  the  advancing  moon  and  for  a  seoond  or  so  afterward — ^this 
spectrum  shows  not  the  ordinary  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
but  those  lines  transformed  or  reversed  into  bright  ones. 

The  existence  of  the  reversing  layer  has  heretofore  been  disputed 
by  Mr.  Lockyer,  chief  astronomer  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society 
of  England,  who  regards  it  as  inconsistent  with  Professor  Young's 
own  ideas  of  the  dissociation  of  gases  by  heat. 

Singularly  enough,  the  photographs  which  are  now  thought  to 
have  confirmed  the  theory  of  Professor  Young,  were  secured  by  Mr. 
Shackleton,  one  of  Mr.  Lockyer's  assistants,  Mr.  Shackleton*s  party, 
it  will  be  rememl)ered,  was  a  detachment  from  a  large  expedition 
sent  to  northern  Norway  by  the  Royal  Society,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Lockyer,  who,  with  the  main  Ixxly,  was  stationed  near  VadsC  on 
the  Varanger  fiord.  Messrs.  Shackleton  and  Stone  and  Lieutenant 
Webb,  R.  N.,  went  to  Nova  Zembla,  and  there  achieved  a  success 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  parties  organized  to  view  the 
eclipse.  The  series  of  photographs  taken  are  said  to  show  unmis- 
takably the  sudden  "reversal"  of  the  dark  lines  into  bright  lines, 
followed  almost  immediately  by  their  disappearance. 

The  following  is  Professor  Young's  description  of  the  spectro- 
scopic observation  which  disclosed  the  reversing  layer: 

^^The  observation  Is  possible  only  under  peculiar  circurastanoes.  At  a 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  at  the  moment  when  the  advanclmf  moon  has  just  cov- 
ered the  8un*8  dlMic,  the  solar  atmosphere,  of  course,  projects  somewhat  at  the 
point  where  the  last  ra^  of  sunllKht  has  disappeared.  If  the  speotrosoope  be 
then  adjusted  with  its  slit  tangent  to  the  sun  s  imaxe  at  the  point  of  contact, 
a  most  beautiful  phenomenon  is  seen.  As  the  moon  advances,  makini?  nar- 
rower and  narrower  tlie  remaining  sickle  of  the  solar  disc,  the  dark  lines  of 
the  spectrum  for  the  most  part  remain  sensibly  unchanged,  though  beroming 
.somewhat  more  intense.  A  few,  however,  begin  to  fade  out,  and  some  even 
turn  palely  bright  a  minute  or  two  l)efore  the  totality  begins. 

But  the  moment  tiie  sun  is  hidden  through  the  whole  length  of  the  spec- 
trum, in  the  red,  the  green,  the  violet,  the  bright  lines  flash  out  by  hundreds 
and  thousiuidK,  alrooHt  startlingly— as  suddenly  as  stars  f  rom  a  burstinr  rocket- 
head,  and  as  evanescent,  for  the  whole  thing  is  over  within  two  or  three  sec- 
onds. The  layer  seems  to  be  only  something  under  a  thousand  miles  in  thick- 
ness, and  the  moon^s  motion  covers  it  very  quickly.*' 

The  Miitoscope. — Still  another  instrumeut  for  the 
visible  reproduction  of  objects  in  motion,  is  announced. 

In  principle  it  is  the  same  as  all  the  others — ^the  kinetoscope,  the 
vit&scope,  the  kinematograph — but  differs  from  them  in  being  oper- 
ated by  hand,  requiring  no  motor,  battery,  or  attendant.  The  pictures 
are  flashed  with  the  required  rapidity  by  means  of  a  crank,  which  the 
observer  himself  can  turn.  One  great  advantage  of  the  mutoscope — 
for  physiologists,  anatomists,  artists,  and  others — lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  can  be  run  slowly  or  stopped  altogether,  allowing  any  particular 
pose  of  any  picture  to  be  studied  at  will. 

The  Photomicrograph.— This  name  has  been  given 
to  an  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  R.  L.  Watkins  of  New 
York  city,  which  combines  the  qualities  of  the  most  power- 
ful microscope  and  tliose  of  the  most  perfect  camera.  As 
an  example  of  its  power,  Dr  Watkins  shows  a  photograph 
of  a  red  blood  corpuscle  magnified  to  eight  inches  in  diame- 
ter, or  25,000  times  its  actual  size. 

important  applications  of  the  instrument  to  diagnosis  are  pre- 
dicted. Long  before  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  some  troubles  appear 
— such  as  apoplexy,  paralysis,  and  consumption — the  blood  shows 
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unmistakable  signs  of  tlieir  approach;  and  it  is  thought  that  by 
means  of  the  photomicrograph  the  approach  of  the  most  dreaded 
diseases  can  often  be  dete^ed  and  averted. 

The  Mierophonograph. — This  instrument — the  in- 
Tention  of  M.  Dussaud^  professor  of  applied  physics  in  the 
University  of  Geneva  and  deputy  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion^ bids  fair  to  be  an  inestimable  boon  to  the  deaf. 

It  combines  the  microphone  and  the  phonograph.  Like  the 
former,  it  magnifies  or  intensifies  sounds;  and  like  the  latter  it 
allows  of  their  repeated  reproduction. 

It  consists  practically  of  a  phbnograph  on  whose  membrane  has 
been  adapted  a  microphone  of  a  new  kind.  The  phonograph  is  set 
in  motion  by  clockwork,  while  a  dry  battery  sends  a  current  first 
throagh  a  rheostat,  then  into  the  special  microphone,  and,  lastly,  into 
a  receiving  apparatus  similar  to  that  used  in  ordinary  telephone  work. 
When  the  receiver  is  applied  to  the  ear  the  words  or  airs  repeated  by 
the  phonograph  are  heard  with  a  degree  of  intensity  that  can  be  gov- 
erned at  will  by  means  of  the  rheostat  by  varying  the  power  of  the 
current  circulating  in  the  microphone. 

By  gradually  increasing  the  strength  of  the  current  so  great  an 
intensity  of  the  airs  or  words  repeated  can  be  obtained  that  the  ear 
can  no  longer  perceive  them  without  violent  suffering.  M.  Dussaud 
then  gives  the  receiver  to  a  series  of  deaf  persons  of  different  cate- 
gories, affected  with  the  various  kinds  of  deafness  in  different  degrees. 
By  properly  regulating  the  current  he  succeeds  in  most  cases  in  get- 
ling  them  to  follow,  after  a  little  experience  and  practice,  different 
melodies,  in  which  they  beat  the  measure,  and  wnich  they  distin- 
guish quite  well  one  from  the  other. 

Hiseellaneons. — By  the  will  of  Alfred  Nobel,  five 
prizes  of  the  value  of  about  160,000  each  are  to  be 
awarded  annually  without  consideration  of  nationality. 

Three  of  the  prizes  will  go  to  the  persons  making  the  most  im- 
portant discovery  or  invention  in  the  domains  respectively  of  physics, 
chemistry,  and  physiology  or  medicine;  the  fourth  will  be  given 
for  the  greatest  work  in  the  ideal  sense  in  the  domain  of  letters ;  and 
the  fifth  will  go  to  the  person  who  shall  have  exerted  the  greatest  or 
the  best  action  for  the  fraternity  of  peoples,  for  the  suppression  or 
diminution  of  permanent  armies,  and  for  the  formation  or  spreading 
of  peace  congresses. 

I        The  literary  prize  is  to  be  awarded  by  the  Swedish  Academy,  and 
'that  for  the  promotion  of  peace  by  a  committee  of  five  members  of  the 
Norwegian  storthing. 

The  presence  of  glacial  man  in  America  during  the 
transition  of  the  later  ice  age,  has  until  recently  been 
considered  mythical,  though  his  existence  at  that  period 
in  the  Old  World  has  long  been  admitted.  However,  his 
presence  also  on  the  Western  continent  is  now  thought  to 
be  demonstrated  by  the  finding  of  a  stone  axe  twenty-two 
feet  below  the  ground,  by  E.  E.  Masterman  in  the  digging 
of  a  well  on  the  farm  of  E.  Chapin,  near  New  London,  0. 

The  axe  was  found  in  1886  in  a  thin  gravel  bed  lying 
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upon  bowlder  clay.  It  must  be  about  10,000  years  old, 
and  had  become  decayed  to  the  very  centre,  probably 
through  long  exposure  to  the  sulphurous  nature  of  the 
strata. 

Dr.  Giuseppe  Sanarelli,  a  native  of  Arezzo,  Italy,  is 
credited  with  having  diacovered  tlie  baciilua  of  yellow 
fever,  as  the  result  of  inveetigations  carried  on  last  sum- 
mer at  Rio  de  Jan- 


,  Br« 


He  i 


eiro. 
appiyi  „ 
covery  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  serum  for 
tlie  prevention  or  cure 
of  the  disease. 

Professor  Linde  of 
Mnnich  has  been  dec- 
orated by  the  Oerman 
emperor  with  the 
Order  of  the  Crown 
of  the  Second  Class, 
for  hia  researches  into 
the  problem  of  lique- 
fying air.  Two  yeare 
ago,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered (Vol  5,  p.  901). 
he  invented  a  simple 
apparatus  for  the  pro- 
duction of  liouid  nir 
on  a  large  scale.  He 
produced  liquefaction 
at  a  temperature  of 
191°  below  zero. 


iUr  lines  liave  tonf;  been  carried  on  by  Professor  James  Dewkr  of 
('ambrid^e  I'niversity,  England  (Vol.  S',  p.  108).  He  announced  tbat 
our  alDiuBpbere,  If  it  could  be  made  tbrougboiit  of  tbe  denHltf  with 
mbicb  we  am  faniilaron  tbe  earlb's  surface,  would  form  an  envelope 
about  five  mil«s  tbiclt.  And.  were  Ibis  n-duced  lo  tbe  liquid  state, 
it  would  form  an  ocean  witli  an  average  depth  of  tliirlj-tbroe  feat. 
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thirteenth    annual    exhibition  of    the  American 
Water  Color  Society  was  held  in  the  National  Aca- 
demy of  Design  in  New  York  city,  February  1  to  27. 

Fewer  works  than  usual  were  shown,  the  exhibits  numbering  609. 
The  William  T.  Evans  prize  of  $900  for  the  most  m^torious  water 
color,  was  won  by  Irving  R.  Wiles's  The  Oreen  Cushion,  which  de- 
picts a  pretty  girl  reclining  on  a  sofa,  her  head  half  buried  in  soft 
cushions. 

This  year's  exhibition  of  the  Architectural  League  was 
in  progress  in  the  Fine  Arts  building,  New  York  city,  the 
first  week  in  March. 

It  included,  as  usual,  specimens  of  practical  workmanship  not 
specially  prepared  for  exhibition  purposes,  but  gathered  from  studios 
and  workshops,  and  bearing  relation  to  work  in  actual  progress  or 
projected  elsewhere.  During  the  twelve  years  of  its  existence  the 
league  has  done  much  to  develop  an  improved  artistic  taste,  as  is  in- 
creasingly evidenced  in  the  exteriors  and  interiors  of  public  and 
private  buildings.  Among  the  noteworthy  works  in  this  year's  dis- 
play was  the  model  of  the  monument  to  be  erected  by  the  various 
art  societies  in  memory  of  the  late  R.  M.  Hunt,  architect.  It  is  by 
the  architect  Bruce  Price  and  the  sculptor  Daniel  (\  French.  Other 
features  were  the  sketch  for  the  Sherman,  memorial  submitted  by 
Paul  W.  Bartlett,  but  not  accepted  by  the  couimittee  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  (Vol.  6,  p.  499);  and  the  model  of  the  bronze  doors 
for  the  new  Library  of  Congress. 

The  lower  panels,  representing  Imagination  and  Memory,  are  in 
comparatively  low  relief,  causing  the  eye  to  rise  to  the  strongly  em- 
phatic lunette.  Tradition  is  in  the  centre,  with  Youth  at  her  feet;  and 
surrounding  her  are  types  of  early  man,  the  prehistoric  and  the 
primitive,  the  Viking  and  the  red  Indian. 

The  Society  of  American  Artists  held  its  nineteenth 
annual  exhibition  in  the  Fine  Arts  building,  New  York 
city,  beginning  March  28. 

The  number  of  exhibits  was  874,  a  larger  number  than  ever 
before  shown,  and  included  about  30  works  of  sculpture.  While 
some  old  well-known  exhibitors  were  represented,  the  exhibition  on 
the  whole  was  by  the  younger  wing  of  the  American  School. 

The  Webb  prize  was  awarded  to  Bruce  Crane  for  his  Signs  of 
Spring,  a  beautifully  suggestive  picture  of  a  cottage  by  a  roadside, 
with  a  stretch  of  green  grass  in  the  foreground,  a  few  leafless  trees 
near  the  house,  and  a  purple  haze  overhanging  the  distant  forest. 

The  Shaw  prize  was  won  by  George  W.  Maynard's  Sport,  a  lively, 
fanciful  painting  representing  several  mermaids  capering  through  the 
sea  in  the  wake  of  some  fishes. 

The  city  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  to  have  a  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  a  charter  having  been  granted  on  December 
17,  1896,  by  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Organization  under  the  charter  was  effected 
by  the  trustees  named  therein,  on  December  30,  1S9(>. 
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It  was  chiefly  through  the  energy  and  devotion  of  Professor 
George  F.  Comfort,  formerly  dean  of  the  College  of  Fine  Arts  of  the 
Syracuse  University,  that  the  project  of  a  museum  was  successfully 
started.  He  is  to  be  its  director.  Prior  to  his  advent  to  Syracuse  in 
1872  us  professor  of  modem  languages  and  literature  and  aesthetics, 
he  had  been  instrumental  in  the  organization  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  .in  New  York  city,  one  of  its  trustees,  and  a  member  of 
its  executive  committee. 

Abroad  the  greatest  event  of  the  season  was  the  sale 
in  Paris,  France,  on  February  1  and  2  of  the  great  Vever 
art  collection. 

The  total  sum  realized  was  967,270  francs.  The  largest  price 
paid  was  93,100  francs,  for  a  Meissonier,  An  Officer  of  the  Oeneral 
Staff.  The  principal  lots  were  bought  by  representatives  of  American 
amateurs.  Among  the  notable  paintings  sold,  with  their  prices,  were, 
besides  the  one  already  mentioned:  T/ie  Banks  of  the  Oise,  by  Dau- 
bignv.  78,000  francs;  The  Valley  of  Tiffauges,  by  Th.  Rousseau, 
77.500  francs;  The  Sunset,  by  the  same,  8,000  francs.  A  large  num 
ber  of  Corots  brought  good  prices.  Bonvin,  Besnard,  Millet,  Dau- 
mier,  Puvis  de  Chavanne,  Claude  Monet,  Renoir,  Sisley,  and  others 
were  also  among  the  artists  represented  in  the  collection. 


EDUCATION. 

The  Mothers'  Congress. — One  of  the  inost  nniqne 
of  educational  gatherings  in  modern  times  was  the  Mothers' 
Congress  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  February  17-19. 
The  originator  of  the  movement,  Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Birney 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  first  broached  the  subject  at  some 
of  the  Mothers'  meetings  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
summer  of  1895.  The  idea  was  received  with  enthusi- 
asm; and  wealthy  and  influential  friends,  notably  Mrs. 
Pliebe  A.  Hearst,  came  forward  with  all  the  assistance 
needed  to  insure  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  The  im- 
mediate object  of  the  gathering  was  the  interchange  of 
views  and  the  study  of  problems  which  are  most  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  chihlren  and  the  manifold  interests  of  the 
iiomc. 

It  was  also  intended  to  start  a  permanent  organization 
with  the  object  of  promoting  intelligent  motherhood;  and 
the  organization  of  Mothers'  clubs  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  will  probably  be  the  outgrowth  of  this  first  con- 
gress of  mothers.  A  large  percentage  of  the  delegates 
were  unmarried  women.     The  speakers  included  men  and 
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women  of  national  and  international  reputation.  Mrs. 
G  rover  Cleveland  gave  a  reception  to  the  delegates  at  the 
White  liouse^  and  the  attendance  upon  meetings  proved 
so  unexpectedly  large  that  several  meeting-places  had  to 
be  provided.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  congress  was 
the  exhibition  of  a  model  nursery.  The  character  of  the 
discussions  may  be  seen  in  the  program,  which  included 
papers  or  addresses  on  the  following  subjects  by  the  speak- 
ers named: 

"  Mother  and  Child  of  the  Primitive  Worid,"  by  F.  H.  Cashing. 
Washington.  D.  C;  '* Mothers  of  the  Sabmerged  Worid  "  and  ''Day 
Nurseries/'  by  Mrs.  Lucy  S.  Bainbridge,  New  York  city;  **  What  the 
Kindergarten  Means  to  Mothers,"  by  Miss  Amalie  Hofer,  Chicago,  111. ; 
"Parental  Reverence  as  Taught  in  the  Hebrew  Homes,"  by  Mrs. 
Rebekah  Kohut.  New  York  city;  "Mothers  and  Schools,"  by  Mrs. 
W.  F.  Crafts.  Washington,  D.  C;  "The  Value  of  Music  in  the  De- 
velopment of  Character,"  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Bartlett.  I^well,  Mass.; 
"  Dietetics."  by  Mrs.  Louise  M.  Hogan.  Germantown,  Penn.;  "  Moth- 
er's Relation  to  the  Sound  Physical  Development  of  Her  Child,"  by 
Mrs.  Jennesse  Miller,  Washin^n,  D.  C. ;  "Reproduction  and  Natu- 
ral Law,"  by  Mrs.  Alice  Lee  Moque,  Washington,  D.  C;  "  The  Moral 
Responsibility  of  Women  in  Heredity,"  by  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Gardner, 
Boston,  Mass.;  "The  Mother's  Greatest  Needs."  by  Miss  Frances 
Newton,  Chicago.  111. ;  "  Play  Grounds,"  by  Miss  Constance  Mackenzie. 
Philadelphia,  Penn.;  "Some  Practical  Results  of  Child  Study,"  by 
Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  "  Reading  Courses  for  Mothers," 
by  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  New  York  City;  "  How  to  Guard  Our 
Youth  Against  Bad  Literature,"  by  Anthony  Comstock,  New  York 
city;  "  Heredity,"  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Felton,  Cartersville,  N.  C;  *•  Physi- 
cal Culture,"  by  Miss  Julia  King,  Boston,' Mass.;  "  Character  Building 
ts.  Olucation,"  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Richardson,  Boston,  Mass.;  "National 
Training  School  for  Women,"  by  Mrs.  Sallie  A.  Colton,  Falkland, 
N.  C;  "Nature  Studies  in  the  Home,"  by  Miss  Anna  A.  Schryver, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  "  Importance  of  Bringing  the  Youth  in  Touch  with 
Great  Literature,"  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Mabie,  New  York  city;  "  Stories," 
by  Dr.  Walter  L.  Hervey,  New  York  city;  "How  Shall  the  Nation 
Secure  Educated  Mothers?"  by  Mrs.  Stanton  Blatch,  New  York  city; 
and  "Club  Organization,"  by  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Henrotin,  Chicago,  111. 

In  its  resolutions  the  congress  indorsed  the  Universal  Peace 
Union,  and  adopted  the  following  "Seven  Rules  of  Harmony  "  to  be 
taaght  at  the  hearth: 

*M.  Hereby  I  promifte  to  make  the  sacred  spirit  of  peace  a  Hvinf?  power  tn 
toy  life,  and  to  contribute  all  the  time,  thoufi^ht,  and  money  which  1  can  to  its 
diffoirion. 

"2.  I  proroisejiever  to  listen,  without  a  protest,  to  Insinuations,  yftupera- 
tions,  or  unjust  accusations  a^inst  members  of  my  fonilly  and  my  fellow 
dtizena. 

**3.  I  promise  to  seek  to  understand  the  spirit  of  the  national  laws  and  to 
obey  those  which  exist,  tx>  Interest  myself  fervently  for  the  modification  of  all 
those  which  uselesslv  tyrannize  upon  any  class  of  fellow  citizens. 

**4.  I  promise  to  dedicate  ul  m^  thought  and  influence  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  national  and  patriotic  spirit,  and  not  to  criticise  without  purpose 
the  administration  of  family  and  of  the  nation. 

^*ft.  I  promise  to  treat  all  birds  and  beasts  and  all  existences  of  the  animal 
and  vegetaole  world  with  lustness  and  gentleness,  and  not  to  destroy,  save  for 
self-preservation  and  for  toe  protection  of  the  weak.  Instead,  my  object  shall 
be  to  plant,  nourish,  and  propaeate  all  that  will  lead  to  the  moral  and  physical 
amelioration  of  my  family,  my  nome,  and  my  nation. 
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"6.  I  promise  to  teach  to  my  children  and  my  dependents  eTer^-thinir 
with  refpard  to  justice  and  peace  which  I  shall  learn,  and  to  seek  to  develop  iu 
them  the  sentiment^}  to  which  I  am  hereby  dedicating  myself. 

"7.  I  promise  to  seek  each  day  to  utter  some  word  or  to  perform  some 
little  action  which  may  promote  the  cause  of  peace,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  ** 

The  congress  also  approved  the  founding  of  a  national  training 
Bchool  for  mothers;  urged  that  the  women  of  America  be  taught  the 
method  for  making  hygienic  homes  and  for  becoming  intelligeat 
mothers;  that  the  members  use  their  influence  to  encourage  legisla- 
tion in  states  and  territories  to  secure  a  kindergarten  department  in 
our  public  schools;  that  protest  be  made  against  all  pictures  and  dis- 
plays which  tend  to  degrade  men  and  women,  or  corrupt  or  deprave 
the  minds  of  the  young,  and  all  advertisements  which  offend  decency; 
and  that  both  houses  of  congress  be  petitioned  to  raise  the  age  of 
protection  for  girls  to  eighteen  years,  at  least,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Territories. 

A  Women's  Endowment  Chair. — The  semi-cen- 
tennial of  the  founding  of  Lawrence  University,  the  im- 
portant Methodist  Episcopal  institution  at  Appleton,  Wis., 
was  appropriately  celebrated  January  19  and  20.  The 
claim  18  made  for  Lawrence  that  it  was  the  first  co-edu- 
cational college  in  America  to  graduate  a  woman.  During 
the  past  year  it  has  given  remarkable  evidence  of  what 
earnest  efiort  on  the  part  of  women  may  accomplish  for 
the  cause  of  higher  education.  As  the  result  of  a  personal 
canvass  of  the  friends  of  the  college,  conducted  by  Mrs. 
S.  Plantz,  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Davis,  the  sum  of  1100,000  has 
been  raised  for  endowment  purposes.  Mrs.  D.  G.  Ormsby 
and  ex-Senator  Sawyer  each  subscribed  $25,000.  The 
fund  will  endow  four  chairs,  including  that  of  economics 
and  history  and  the  chair  of  English  literature. 
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AN  Irish  drama  in  four  acts,  entitled  Sweet  Tfuiiscarra, 
by  Augustus  Pitou,  was  brought  out  at  the  Four- 
teenth Street  theatre.   New  York  city,  January  25,  by 
Chauncey  Olcott  and  company. 

The  action  takes  place  in  1812.  Gerald  0*Carroll,  a  wealthy 
younf]^  Irishman,  arrives  in  Inniscarra  under  the  name  of  Qerald 
Otway,  and  becomes  the  village  schoolmaster.  He  falls  in  love  with 
Squire  O'Donoghue's  daughter,  Kate,  whose  hand  is  being  sought  by 
the  worthless  Squire  Creswick.  The  hero  meets  with  a  series  of  ad- 
ventures, in  which  he  is  captured  by  a  press  gang,  escapes  from  the 
man-of-war,  and  thwarts  the  scheme  of  the  villain.  In  the  last  act 
he  marries  the  heroine. 
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The  First  Gentleman  of  Europe,  a  play  in  three  acts  by 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  and  George  Fleming,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Lyceum  theatre,  New  York  city,  January  '^5, 

''The  theme  is  a  strong  one,  and  a  pretty  one,  too — man  matched 
against  prince,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  former  in  a  double  sense* 
for  it  is  not  onlj  the  triumph  of  the  manhood  in  the  prince  at  a  mo- 
ment when  his  power  ^ives  him  the  opportunity  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance against  a  successful  rival  in  love,  but  also  the  triumph  of  that 
rival,  a  poor  man  of  letters." 

The  Serenade,  a  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  music  by  Vic- 
tor Herbert,  librettoby  Harry  B.  Smith,  was  presented  at  the 
Knickerbocker  theatre.  New  York  city,  by  the  Bostonians, 
March  16. 

The  story  is  laid  in  Spain,  and  turns  on  the  love  of  an  old  duke 
for  his  ward;  but  she  \&  in  love  with  an  opera  singer,  who  finally  wins 
her.  The  adventures  of  the  trio  with  bandits,  and  in  a  convent,  the 
lover  masquerading  through  the  various  scenes  in  order  to  follow 
the  duke*s  ward,  provide  the  fun  of  the  piece. 

With  a  view  to  raising  funds  for  a  new  building  for 
Smith  College,  an  institution  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  for 
the   higher   education   of  women,    the   members  of  the 

fraduating  class  of  '95,  on  January  2,  at  the  Carnegie 
<yceum.  New  York  city,  presented  Shakespeare's  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Drewn.  The  performance  was  a  distinct 
success,  and  was  subsequently  repeated  in  Boston.  It  was 
a  repetition  of  one  given  at  Northampton  two  years  ago. 
Other  noteworthy  productions  were:  Shamus  O'Brien, 
a  romantic  three-act  Irish  opera,  by  C.  Villiers  Stanford, 
libretto  by  George  H.  Jessop,  at  the  Broadway  theatre. 
New  YorK  city,  January  5;  Dr,  Clandius,  a  play  in  four 
acts  and  a  prelude,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford  and  Harry  St. 
Maur,  founded  on  Mr.  Crawford's  novel,  at  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue theatre.  New  York  city,  February  1;  a  dramatization 
by  Lorimer  Stoddard  of  Thomas  Hardy's  powerful  storv, 
Tess  of  the  Z>'  Urhervilles;  and  Daudet's  drama  U Aries- 
tenne,  with  Bizet's  music. 

In  Europe  the  most  notable  incidents  in  the  dramatic 
and  musical  world  have  been  the  announced  completion 
of  two  new  operas — one  by  Mascagni,  and  one  by  Rugero 
Leoncavallo.  The  author  of  Cavalleria  Rnsticana,  Mas- 
cagni, has  produced  Iride,  libretto  by  Luigi  Illica,  who 
also  wrote  the  book  for  Andrea  Chenier  (Vol.  6,  p.  961). 

The  scene  of  Iride  is  laid  in  Japan.  Iris  is  an  innocent  young 
Japanese  maiden  who  lives  with  her  old  blind  father.  She  does  not 
know  the  huge  world,  or  its  passions  and  its  wickedness.  She  sings 
to  the  «an  at^  she  sings  to  her  doll.  In  this  child  the  father  forgets 
his  affllct|op^  Aod  the  two  are  absolutely  devoted  to  each  other.     A 
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very  prettj  scene  occurs  between  father  and  daughter.  The  hero,  a 
rich  young  Japanese  prince,  whose  admiration  for  the  beautiful  is  a 
ruling  passion,  sees  the  girl  and  hears  her  sing.  His  passion  and  love 
are  awakened,  and  the  idea  of  securing  possession  of  her  dominates 
his  mind.  By  the  villainy  of  his  satellites,  he  succeeds  in  stealing 
her  during  her  blind  father's  absence.  The  scene  of  the  second  act 
is  laid  in  the  gayest  part  of  Tokio.  Hither  Iris  has  been  brought  by 
the  wicked  prince.  Vet  she  is  still  innocent,  and  firmly  believes  that 
the  gay  world  she  sees  for  the  first  time  is  the  paradise  of  which  her 
father  has  often  told  her.  Confident  that  a  feature  of  residence  in 
paradise  is  the  fact  that  an  inhabitant  is  gifted  with  the  power  to  ac- 
complish anything  desired.  Iris  tries  to  paint.  Alas!  the  colors  will 
not  blend;  the  result  is  a  daub,  and  disappointment  follows.  She  next 
tries  to  play  the  samisen,  but  all  is  discord.  At  last,  in  an  outburst 
of  childish  fury,  she  dashes  her  playthings  to  the  floor  and  destroys 
the  samisen,  and  curses  in  an  artless  way.  At  this  juncture  the 
father,  who  has  been  groping  his  way  all  over  Tokio  in  search  of 
Iris,  enters  and  hears  her  angry  words,  and,  convinced  that  all, 
even  honor,  is  lost  to  her,  condemns,  disowns,  and  discards  her. 

Iris  is  alone  when  the  curtain  goes  up  on  the  third  and  last  act. 
She  has  been  weeping  bitterly  and  pours  out  her  soul  in  exquisitely  pa- 
thetic strains.  Nothing  is  left  her  to  do  except  to  seek  her  prince.  Tired 
and  worn  and  weary  with  the  emotions  that  have  been  surging  in  her 
breast,  she  sinks  upon  a  rustic  bench  and  falls  asleep  l^neath  the 
overhanging  flowers.  Once  or  twice  a  smile  steals  over  the  features 
of  the  sleeping  girl.  She  has  lain  unpercvived  for  some  time,  when 
the  prince  and  the  old  father  come  on  the  scene.  The  prince  ex- 
plains all  to  the  blind  parent,  proclaims  in  a  beautiful  aria  his  love 
for  the  sweet,  unsullied  innocence  of  Iris,  and  ends  by  declaring  that 
he  is  going  to  marry  her.  Together  they  start  to  find  Iris.  No 
sooner  does  the  prince  see  her  upon  the  bench  than,  with  an  outburst 
of  jov,  he  rushes  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  the  old  man  tottering  be- 
hind him,  only  to  find  that  the  heart  that  had  throbbed  beneath  his 
embraces  has  ceased  to  beat. 

The  other  opera  referred  to,  by  the  author  of  /  Pag- 
liacci — is  entitled  La  Vie  de  Hoheme.  Leoncavallo  is  both 
librettist  and  composer,  and  the  work  is  founded  on  Henri 
Murger's  familiar  novel. 

On  January  31,  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Schubert  was  celebrated  with  much  enthusiasm  in 
Vienna,  where  the  composer  was  born,  and  where  he  lived 
and  died  in  abject  poverty,  unappreciated  and  even  re- 
pudiated by  the  people  of  his  own  day. 

The  Daughters  of  Babylon,  is  the  name  of  a  new  play 
by  Wilson  Barrett,  produced  in  London,  England,  early  in 
February. 

It  is  in  many  resnects  similar  to  the  author's  The  Sign  of  the 
Gross,  ancient  Babylon  being  substituted  for  ancient  Rome,  written 
in  the  same  pseudo- archaic  idiom,  with  a  plentiful  infusion  of 
Biblical  language,  and  appealing  to  sympathies  that  ordinarily  lieottt- 
side  the  playhouse. 

The  Physician,  a  new  play  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones, 
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was  staged  at  the  Criterion  theatre^  London^  England^ 
March  25. 

A  new  comedy  in  four  acts,  entitled  La  Doulotireuse, 
by  Maurice  Donnay,  was  produced  at  the  Theatre  du 
Vaudeville  in  Paris,  February  12. 
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ARCHEOLOGY. 

AN"  event  of  great  interest  to  students  of  classical  litera- 
ture occurred  toward  the  end  of  1896 — namely,  the  re- 
covery of  some  of  the  lost  epinician  odes  of  Bacchylides, 
the  great  lyric  poet  of  Ceos,  nephew  of  Simonides,  and 
contemporary  and  rival  of  Pindar. 

The  papyrus  manuscript,  which  had  been  found  in  Egypt,  came 
into  the  British  Museum  about  the  middle  of  December.  It  appears 
to  belong  to  the  first  century  B.  C.  It  consists  of  thirty  columns  of 
writing,  half  of  which,  however,  have  been  somewhat  mutilated;  and 
contains  about  fifteen  or  twenty  poems  varying  in  length  from  four- 
teen to  two-hundred  lines,  some  of  which  are  easily  identified  as  con- 
taining known  fragments  of  Bacchylides.  Among  the  poems  recovered 
is  a  rival  ode  to  Pindar's  first  Olympian  ode,  written  by  Bacchylides 
to  commemorate  the  same  event.  Hitherto  this  poet  had  been  known 
only  through  the  references  of  ancient  writers  and  a  few  quotations, 
the  longest  being  a  graceful  fragment  of  twelve  lines  in  praise  of 
peace. 

The  lyric  poetry  of  early  Oreece  falls  into  two  classes,  which  may 
tie  distinguished  as  personal  and  festal.  Of  the  former,  the  main 
theme  of  which  is  love,  the  great  representative  is  Sappho,  with 
Alcaeus  and  Anacreon  in  her  train — all  still  waiting  for  the  discovery 
which  shall  make  them  fully  known  to  us.  In  the  second  class  the 
great  name  for  us  is  Pindar;  but  with  him  the  ancients  classed  two 
other  poets,  Simonides  and  Bacchylides.  All  wrote  the  tame  kind 
of  poetry,  the  common  characteristic  of  which  is  that  it  celebrates 
some  occasion  of  festivity  or  solemnity,  such  as  hymns  of  triumph, 
diif^  for  the  dead,  chants  to  be  accompanied  by  dances,  and  es- 
pecially poems  in  celebration  of  victories  won  at  the  great  games  of 
Greece,  the  Olympian,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  and  Neniean  festivals.  It 
is  of  songs  such  as  these  alone  that  complete  examples  are  extant,  in 
the  great  odes  of  Pindar;  and  the  newly  recovered  poems  of  Bacchy- 
lides belong  to  the  same  class  of  composition. 

In  regard  to  the  much  discussed  question  of  the  style  and  power 
of  the  recovered  poems,  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Nation  speaks  as 
follows: 

**Thonirh  we  are  not  to  have  a  complete  Bacchylides.  there  will  be  enoush 

to  form  a  sound  opinion  of  his  poetical  power.  It  appears  that  he  is  easier  than 

Pindar,  has  ain^oeful  and  pleasant  style,  and  a  picturesque,  poetical  vocabu- 

lanr,  but  little  or  none  of  Pindar's  strength  and  splendor,  and  nothinc  of 
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Pindar's  f oroe  and  strained  diction.  The  poetical  workmansliip  of  tlie  newly 
discovered  epinician  odes  of  Baocbirlides  wonld  seem  to  indicate  that  the  leeaer 
bard  of  Ceos  was  distin^ished  rather  for  the  Sophoclean  quality  of  sweetness 
and  serenity  than  for  the  boldness  of  a  Pindar  or  an  JSschyins.  HIb  originality, 
such  as  it  is,  shows  rather  in  the  convivial  strains  preserved  ander  the  title  of 
love-sonxB  among  Beivk's  framnents.  Of  these  lii^ter  songs,  in  which 
Bacchylfdes  shows  qoalities  not  possessed  by  Pindar— a  superior  nimbleDess  of 
wit  and  a  real  sense  of  humor— the  newly  found  piqiyrus  unfortunately  gives 
us  nothing." 


RELIGION. 

The  Archbishops  and  the  Pope.— Early  in  March 
a  formal  answer  was  made  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury  and  York  to  the  Papal  bull  of  last  September  in  which 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  emphatically  pronounced  against  the 
validity  of  Anglican  orders.  The  reply  is  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  composed  in  ecclesiastical  Latin  and  addressed  not 
only  to  the  rope  but  to  "all  the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic 
Church. '^    It  has  aroused  wide  discussion. 

Basing  their  conclusions  on  vast  historical  research,  the  arch- 
bishops declare),  in  substance,  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land are  convinced  that  their  orders  are,  in  all  essentials  of  matter, 
form,  and  intention,  identical  with  and  derived  from  those  of  the 
primitive  ("hristian  Church;  and  argue  that,  if  the  Anglican  rite  of 
ordination  is  to  be  held  invalid  for  the  reasons  g^venbj  His  Holiness, 
then,  on  the  same  ground,  doubt  is  cast  upon  all  other  orders  also, 
even  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome  itself. 

Opinions  will  naturally  vary  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
archbishops'  arguments,  but  there  is  one  point  upon  which 
there  can  be  no  controversy.  According  to  the  Boman  rite, 
all  ordained  priests  are  given  through  ordination  the  power 
of  transubstantiation  in  celebrating  the  Mass.  This  super- 
natural ^ift  is  the  chief  essence  of  priesthood.  But  the 
Edwardine  ritual  purposely  omitted  all  reference  to  this 
supernatural  power  in  its  language  of  ordination,  the 
change  being  made  with  the  object  of  emphasizing  the 
Protestant  doctrine  that  the  Holy  Sacrament  is  not  the 
actual  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord.  Accordingly  no  priest 
ordained  under  this  ritual  can  be  truly  a  priest  in  the 
Roman  sense. 

Young  People's  Societies.—The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  members  of  the  various  Young  Peo- 
ple's societies  in  the  United  States: 
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SocietieB.  Members. 

Christhui  Endeavor  (fortv  churches) 2, 162.000 

Spworth  League,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 1^500.000 

Spworth  hetkgUA,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South 1SO,000 

Baptist  Young  People's  Union 400.000 

Youn#;  People's  Christian  Union,  United  Brethren 75«000 

Luther  League,  Lutheran 60,000 

Young  People's  Christian  Union,  United  Presbyterian 36. 146 

Young  People's  Christian  Union,  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian.. .         2,223 
Young  People's  Christian  Alliance,  Evangelical  Association  . . . , 80,407 

Total  members 4,414,776 

The  Westminster  League,  Presbyterian,  has  no  national  organi- 
zation as  yet.  Its  returns  would  probably  swell  the  total  to  about 
4,500,000. 

Student  Federation  MoTement. — The  Students' 

Federation  of  the  World,  organized  by  John  R.  Mott,  is  the 
largest  student  moTement,  secular  or  religious,  ever  started. 

It  now  embraces  between  500  and  600  associations,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  83,000  students  and  teachers,  and  has  been  instrumental 
in  the  conversion  of  over  50,000  students,  4,000  of  whom  have  be- 
come Cliristian  ministers. 

The  Student  Volunteer  movement,  a  branch  of  the  federation, 
has  prepared  4,000  young  men  for  missionaries,  over  one-fourth  of 
whom  are  already  in  the  iield.  The  growth  of  the  movement  in 
Great  Britain  has  been  marvellous.  Within  a  very  short  time  the 
number  of  college  associations  has  increased  from  17  to  02.  (:}ermany 
has  been  found  conservative,  but  influential;  and  a  few  years  of  work 
in  that  country  have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  national  Student 
Federation,  giving  promise  of  the  greatest  results  of  any  of  the  Eu- 
ropean countries.  The  work  has  also  got  a  footing  in  Scandinavia, 
Turkey,  Japan,  Egypt,  and  C*hina.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  organi- 
zation is  experienced  in  China  and  Turkey.  All  the  obstacles'  encoun- 
tered in  other  countries  are  found  combined  in  China,  and  in  Turkey 
any  gathering  using  the  word  '*  association"  or  "organization"  is 
not  tolerated,  and  to  engage  in  the  work  without  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire means  more  of  martyrdom  than  many  imagine.  Connected  in 
the  movement  also  are  Palestine,  Jerusalem,  India,  Australasia,  and 
Africa. 


••a? 
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Railway  Pooling  Illegal.— One  of  the  most  im- 
portant decisions  ever  rendered  by  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States  was  handed  down  on  March  22  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States  vs.  the  Trans-Missouri  Freight 
Association.  In  effect  it  declared  railway  pooling  illegal, 
with  threat  of  similar  import  against  all  trade  or  manu- 
facturing combinations. 

To  speak  more  definitely,  it  declared  that  the  law  known  as  the 
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Sbemuui  Anti-Trust  Uw  of  1800,  mmking  ill^ml  all  oombinations  or 
■greements  **  in  restraint  of  trade.**  applied  to  railroads;  and  that  the 
ai^reement  between  the  members  of  the  Trans- MIsBoari  Frei^t 
Association,  comprising  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  and  seven- 
teen other  railroads,  which  agreement  was  signed  "  for  the  purpose 
of  mataal  protection  bj  establishing  and  maintaining  reasonable 
rates,  rales,  and  regulations  on  all  freight  traffics,  both  through  and 
local,*'  came  under  the  prohibition  of  the  law. 

In  principle  the  decision  affected  freight  and  passenger  traffic 
associations  of  everj  character,  and  made  the  proyisions  of  the  Anti- 
Trust  law  available  against  every  agreement  existing  for  the  purpose 
of  pooling  interests  and  maintaining  rates.  Even  combinations  of 
telegraph  or  telephone  companies  in  the  matter  of  rates,  and  manu- 
facturing trusts,  were,  in  the  opinion  of  some  lesal  experts,  rendered 
liable  to  prosecution  and  suppression  under  the  decision. 

The  case  had  been  before  the  courts  since  January.  1892,  when 
the  United  States,  as  complainant,  filed  in  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  of  Kansas  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing the  agreement  of  the  Trans- Missouri  Freight  Association  declared 
illegal  and  the  association  dissolved,  on  the  charge  that  the  associa- 
tion was  ''  engaged  in  unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy  of  great 
injury  and  gnevous  prejudice  to  the  common  good  and  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.*' 

The  circuit  court  of  the  district  of  Kansas  dismissed  the  bill 
without  costs  against  the  government,  and  the  latter  appealed  to  the 
United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  Eighth  circuit.  That 
court  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  court  below.  Both  of  these  decis- 
ions have  now  been  reversed  by  the  federal  supreme  court,  from 
whose  decisions  there  is  no  appeal. 

Justice  Peckham  delivered  the  opinion,  which  was  also  concurred 
in  by  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  Justices  Harlan,  Brewer,  and  Brown. 
A  dissenting  opinion  was  submitted  by  Justice  White,  concurred  in 
.also  by  Justices  Field,  Shiras,  and  Gray. 

The  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  court  says  in  part : 

**  The  point  urged  on  the  defendant's  part  la  that  the  statute  was  not 
really  tntended  to  reach  that  kind  of  aisrreement  relating;  only  to  traffic  rates 
entered  into  by  competing  common  earners  by  railroad;  that  It  was  fntonded 
to  reach  only  those  who  were  enga<red  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  articles  of 
commerce,  and  who,  by  means  of  trusts^  combinations,  and  conspiracies,  were 
enicaged  in  affecting  the  supply  or  the  price  or  the  place  of  manufacture  of 
such  articles.  The  terms  of  the  act  do  not  bear  out  such  construction. 
*  *  *  We  think  after  a  careful  examination  that  the  statute  covers,  and  was 
intended  to  cover,  common  carriers  by  railroad." 

The  court  also  holds  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  act  does  not 
authorize  such  an  association.     The  Anti-Trust  law  reads: 

*  Every  contract,  combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  c?on- 
spiraoy  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  amon^  the  several  states  or  with 
foreiirn  nations,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  illefpal.*'  Hen^e  the  court  declares 
that  all  contracts  of  that  nature,  not  merely  a  contract  or  combination  in  «m- 
rewmnable  restraint  of  trade  or  coromerf^e,  are  covered  by  the  act. 

The  question  then  arises,  whether  the  agreement  of  the  Trans- 
Missouri  Freight  Association  restrains  trade  or  commerce  in  any  way 
so  as  to  be  a  violation  of  the  act. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  it  does,**  says  the  conrt.  "The  a^treement  on 
its  face  recites  that  it  is  entered  into  '  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  protection 
by  establishlnfr  and  maintainme  reasonable  rates,  rules,  and  reinilations  on  all 
freiirht  traffic,  both  throufrh  and  local.*  To  that  end  the  association  is  formed 
and  a  body  created  which  is  to  adopt  rules  which,  when  agreed  to,  are  to  be 
the  icoveming  rates  for  all  the  companies,  and  a  violation  of  which  aobjecta 
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the  defaulting  company  to  a  payment  of  a  penalty;  and,  although  the  parties 
have  a  ri^t  to  withdraw  from  the  agreement  on  giving  thirty  days*  notice  of 
a  desire  so  to  do,  yet,  while  in  force,  and  assuming  it  to  be  lived  up  to,  there 
can  1^  no  doubt  that  its  direct,  immediate,  and  necessary  effect  is  to  put  a  re- 
straint upon  trade  or  commerce  as  described  in  the  act. 

'*  For  these  reasons  the  suit  of  the  government  can  be  maintained  with- 
out proof  of  the  allegation  that  the  agreement  was  entered  into  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restraining  trade  or  commeroe  or  for  maintaining  rates  above  what 
was  reasonable.  The  necessary  effect  of  the  agreement  is  to  restrain  trade 
or  conimerce,  no  matter  what  the  intent  was  on  the  part  of  those  who 
signed  it. 

*"  We  think  that  the  fourth  section  of  the  ac^t  invests  the  government 
iwith  full  power  and  authority  to  bring  such  an  action  as  this,  and  if  the  facts 
be  proved  an  injunction  should  issue.*^ 

The  dissenting  opinion  handed  down  by  Justice  White  reads  in 
part  tbos: 

**The  contract  between  the  railway  companies,  which  the  court  holds  to 
be  void,  because  it  is  found  to  violate  the  act  of  congress  of  the  iid  of  July, 
1890,  substantially  embodies  only  an  agreement  between  the  corporations  by 
which  a  uniform  classification  of  freight  is  obtained,  by  which  the  secret 
undercutting  of  rates  is  soucrht  to  t>e  avoided,  and  the  rates  as  stated  in  the 
nublished  rate-sheets,  and  wiiioh,  as  a  general  rule,  are  required  by  law  to  be 
nled  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  are  secured  against  arbitrary 
and  sadden  changes. 

*•  To  define  the  words  Mn  restraint  of  trade '  as  embracing  every  contract 
which  in  any  degree  produced  that  effect,  would  be  violative  of  reason,  because 
it  would  include  all  those  contracts  which  are  the  very  e8.*)ence  of  trade,  and 
would  be  equivalent  to  saying  that  there  should  be  no  trade,  and  therefore 
nothing  to  restrain.    *    *    * 

"*  Admitting  arguendo  the  correctness  of  the  proposition  by  which  it  is 
sought  to  include  every  contract,  however  reasonable,  within  the  inhibition 
of  the  law,  the  statute,  considered  as  a  whole,  shows,  I  think,  the  error  of  the 
construction  placed  upon  it.  Its  title  is  '  An  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies.*  The  word  '  unlawful  *  clearly  dis- 
tinguishes between  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade  which  are  lawful  and  those 
which  are  not. 

"The  plain  intention  of  the  law  was  to  protect  the  liberty  of  contract  and 
the  freedom  of  trade.  Will  this  intention  not  be  frustrated  by  a  construction 
which,  if  it  does  not  destroy,  at  least  gravely  impairs  both  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  to  contract  and  the  freedom  of  trade?  If  the  rule  of  reason  no 
longer  determines  the  right  of  the  individual  to  contract,  or  secures  the  valid- 
ity of  contracts  upon  which  trade  depends  and  results,  what  becomes  of  the 
liberty  of  the  citizen  or  of  the  freedom  of  trade?  Secured  no  longer  by  the 
law  of  reason,  all  these  rights  become  subject,  when  questioned,  to  the  mere 
caprice  of  Judicial  authority.    *    •    * 

"It  foflows  that  the  construction  which  reads  the  rule  of  reason  out  of  the 
statute  embraces  within  its  inhibition  every  contract  or  combination  by  which 
workingmen  seek  to  peaceably  better  their  condition.  It  Is  therefore,  as  I  see 
it«  absolutely  true  to  say  that  the  construction  now  adopted  which  works  out 
snch  results  not  only  frustrates  the  plain  purpose  intended  to  be  accomplished 
by  congress,  but  also  makes  the  statute  tend  to  an  end  never  contemplated, 
and  a^^nst  the  accomplishment  of  which  its  provisions  were  enacted." 

Railroad  men  generally  were  astounded  on  the  first  an- 
'nouncement  of  the  decision;  and  the  stock  market  for  a 
time  reflected  their  uncertainty  in  a  sudden,  brief  general 
decline  in  railroad  and  trust  stocks  (see  page  132).  It  was 
predicted  that  all  traffic  associations  would  be  dissolved 
and  an  era  of  disastrous  rate  wars  ushered  in,  and  that 
none  but  the  strongest  roads  could  survive  the  prospective 
depreciation  of  their  stocks. 

It  seems  hardly  possible,  however,  that  the  ultimate 
effects  of  the  decision  will  be  thus  far-reaching.  Already 
the  supreme  court  has  an  opportunity  to  review  its.  deci- 
sion, in  a  parallel  case  which  has  been  brought  before 
it — ^namely,  by  the  attorney-general  against  the    Joint 
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ono  ^  ^1^*^  i^*^,°^*?  2,500,000  tons  of  coal,  against  15.000,- 
iSrJSt  l^'."*  ^^^  ^^  rninerml  outpnt  of  the  South  wm  valued  it 
$7,000  000;  in  1^  $58,000,000;  in  1880  the  Soath  aaSLd  sSo  000 
ions  of  iron;  in  1890,  1,644.000  tan&  ™«t«  »w,uw 

..^I^Z^}^^?^  ^  ^•"^^  farming  implements,  and  live  stock  in- 
ciMsed  in  the  twmtj  jmn  nmriy  $750,000,000;  banking  capital  in- 
creased ip  aboat  the  same  proportion.  *      Fti«tui 

♦1,.  is  l^  'I??*.*"?®  *  ton  at  the  farnace  bank  to  make  iron  in 
the  South,  which  is  to-day  made  at  the  cost  of  $5.20  a  ton;  and  in  the 
past  seven  months  the  Southern  smelters  have  sent  to  European 
markets  nearlv  100,000  tons  of  Southern  irons,  underbiddini?  the 
furnaces  of  Belpum  and  Uermany;  Southern  cottons  now  clothe  the 
almond  eyed  Mongolian;  Southern  plows  now  break  the  rfebe  in 
Argentma;  Southern  marble  adorns  the  palaces  of  European  princes; 
and  Southern  cast-iron  pipes  underlie  the  streets  of  far  off  Yokohama. 

Merehant  Marines.— Great  Britain  is  far  ahead  of 
all  other  nations  in  the  nnmber  and  tonnage  of  shipping 

The  various  merchant  marines  of  the  world,  in  vessels  of  100  tons 
^r.'^off'  <^™P"s«  29,880  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  25,- 
614.089.  of  which  11,880  vessels,  with  tonnage^  of  13,35ff.036,  a^ 
British. 

In  the  totals  of  all  kinds  of  vessels,  the  second  place  is  held  by  the 
United  States,  which  has  3,215  vessels,  of  2.334.725  tons.  The  near- 
est  competitors  are  Norway,  with  2,902  vessels  of  1,669.468  tons,  and 
ri^'^^J'  "^'^^^  ^'^^'  ^'  1.943,751.  France  comes  next,  with  1,157, 
of  1,129,575.  Italy,  Russia.  Sweden,  and  Turkey  have  each  more 
than  1  000  vessels,  indeed  Sweden  has  more  than  France,  but  none  of 
them  has  nearly  1,000,000  tonnage. 

In  the  class  of  wooden  and  composite  steamers  the  United  SUtes 

greatly  leads  all,  with  223  of  158,000  tons,  against  180  of  41,484  tons 

in  Japan,  the  nearest  rival.     In   tonnage   of  this  class  the  United 

States  outstrips  even  the  British  empire,  the  latter  having  402  vessels, 

but  of  only  108,038  tons.     Of  iron  steamers  we  have  249,  of  390,794 

tons,  and  are  surpassed  by  France  and  Germany  in  both  numbers  and 

tonnage,  and  by  Norway.  Sweden,  and  Spain  in  the  former  but  not  in 

the  latter  resi^ct.     Of  steel  steamers  we  have  209,  of  465,833  tons. 

and  are  surpassed  in  both  respects  only  by  Germany,  Norway  havinir 

more  v^sels  but  less  tonnao^e.     The  totals  of  all  steam  craft  in  the 

United  States  are.  then,  680  vessels,  of  1,005.459  tons.     We  are  sur- 

passed  only  by  (Germany,  with  984  vessels,  of  1.436.539  tons,  and  are 

approached  only  by  Norway  in  number  of  vessels,  638.  and  by  France 

m  tonnage  930.785.     All  the  rest  are  far  behind. 

fl»  *  i^*i  ?  *^^*^'  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  composite  structure  the  United 
Btates  leads  the  worid,  surpassing  even  the  British  empire.  The  fig- 
ures are;  United  States,  2.511  vessels,  of  1,193.379  tons;  British  em- 
VIZ^ZiT^  included).  2.314.  of  708.550  tons;  Norway.  2.156.  of 
«A  f»;  li  ^5*V,  ^^  ''■^^  ^"^°&  «'•»<'*  o"^  sixteen,  of  16.863  tons,  are 

^ion^  ''^w  ^'°'*''^^  ^^"'^  ^^  1^»'^'>'^  ^^^S'  as  to  be  quite  out  of 
recKoning  We  are  also  surpassed  in  both  numbers  and  size  by 
*  ranee,  Norway  Denmark,  and  Holland,  and  by  Argentina  and  Italy 
1?J}*^'",^"'  and  just  equalled  by  Sweden  in  numbers.  Our  eight 
st^l  sailing  vessels,  of  19.024  tons,  are  vastly  distanced  by  Germany^ 
neet,  surpassed  m  numbers  and  tonnage  by  the  fleets  of  Holland. 
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Tneiaea  or  people  tnroaffn  tneir  repreeentatiTes  making  laws  wnereby 
are  swept  away  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  one  or  a  few  citixens,  by 
which  neither  the  representattres  nor  their  other  oonstltuents  are  wllUng  to  be 
bound.  Is  too  odious  to  be  tolerated  In  any  iroTeminent  where  fkreedom  has  a 
name.  Such  abuses  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  Mania  Charta  in  Snsland, 
which  la  and  for  oentorles  has  bean  the  foundation  of  fins Uah  liberty.  Its  In- 
fraotton  was  a  leading  cause  why  we  separated  from  that  oountnr;  and  Its 


▼alue  as  a  fundamental  rale  for  the  protection  of  the  oltlcen  acahist  leglslatlTe 
QBorpatlon  was  the  reason  of  Its  adoption  as  a  part  of  our  constitution." 

Power  to  Tax  Corporations.— In  two  tax  cases 

coming  one  from  Ohio  and  the  other  from  Indiana,  the 
United  States  supreme  court,  on  February  1,  gave  decis- 
ions in  effect  upholding  the  right  of  states  to  tax  capital 
stock  values  of  foreign  corporations  claimiug  to  be  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce,  and  to  impose  penalties 
upon  corporations  delinquent  in  tax^paying. 


IMPORTANT  STATISTICS. 

Progress  in  the  South. — The  following  statistics 
regarding  the  educational  and  material  progress  of  the 
Southern  states  in  recent  years,  have  been  compiled  by 
Mr.  George  W.  Ochs  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.: 

The  reyenues  for  school  purposes  in  the  Central  Southern  states 
in  1870  were  $2,500,000,  in  1894  over  $11,000,000;  the  school  attend- 
ance was  in  1804.  2,800,000,  against  860,000  in  1870.  In  1870  there 
were  14.000  school  houses  and  15,000  teachers;  in  1894,  50,000  teach- 
ers and  58,000  school  houses.  lu  1894  the  percentage  of  enrollment 
at  the  puhllc  schools  to  the  entire  population  was  21.68  in  the  South 
Atlantic  states,  23.49  in  the  South  Central  states,  21.50  in  the  North 
Atlantic  states.  19.11  in  the  Western  states,  25  in  the  North  Central 
states.  In  1890  the  total  enrollment  to  population  in  the  schools  of 
the  South  was  twenty-two^  per  cent,  against  ahout  eleven  per  cent  in 
the  decade  preceding. 

In  material  development  the  figures  are  equally  amazing.  In  the 
irroup  of  Southern  states  composing  the  Confederacy,  the  following 
(Statistics  are  from  the  official  record: 
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Japoji  and  the  Argentine  Republic  belong  to  the  BttXte  tb*t  htve 
in  reoent  yeara  been  contrsctiog  debts  on  >  largn  scale,  the  former 
now  having  $235,000,000  and  the  latter  $370,000,000.  Bonowenoii 
a  someirhat  amaller  scale  are  Belgium  with  a  debt  of  $44S,000,00(t 
Holland  with  $460,000,000,  Canada  with  $255,000,000.  an  iocraue  of 
$100,000,000  since  1S79.  The  total  debt  of  Oreat  Britain  incladlng 
the  colonies  la  $5,483,000,000,  a  Bum  almost  eqnal  to  the  debt  of 

One  reason  for  the  enormous  increase  of  national  debts  is  prob- 
ablj  the  fact  that  money  Is  now  maeb  cheaper  than  it  was  twenty 
years  ago.  At  present  toe  total  sum  of  interest  to  be  paid  on  national 
debts  Is  $1,115,000,000.  while  twenty  ;eara  ago  it  was  $1,000,000,000, 
although  the  total  debt  at  that  time  was  $5,000,000,000  less  than  it  is 
at  present.  In  18TS  Spain  and  Mexico  paid  as  high  as  15  and  18  per 
cent  interest.  Although  the  national  debt  of  France  is  bo  enonnous. 
yet  It  pays  comparatively  the  smallest  amount  of  interest  mon^, 
namely.  $185,000,000.  while  Oreat  Britain  pays  annually  $135,000.- 
000;  RuH'^la.  $120,000,000;  Italy,  $117,000,000;  Spain,  $541,000,000; 
AuBlria-HuagKryas  much  as  $180,000,000.  The  latter  country  ac- 
cordingly pays  more  interest  than  Froare.  although  the  French  debt 
ix  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  Austrian  empire.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  each  inlmbilant  of  France  must,.oo  the  average,  |hit  each 
year  $4,75  iateretit  on  the  national  debt;  each  Russian,  $1.20;  each 
Englishman.  $!).I5;  each  Austrian,  $7.50;  each  Italian,  $3.80;  each 
Spaniard.  $3.25;  each  American,  43  cents;  and  eacb  German.  33  cents. 

Newspaper  Circulation. — A  recent  estimate  of  the 
annual  circulation  of  newspapere  in  the  world,  gives  the 
aggregate  as  12,000,000,000  copies. 

If  piled  upon  one  another  and  pressed  down,  tbey  would  reach  to 
a  height  of  nearly  500  miles.  Supposing  that,  on  an  average,  a  per- 
son reads  his  paper  five  minutes  each  day,  then  altogether  each  year 
there  ta  spent  in  the  perusal  of  these  outputs  of  the  press  a  tim« 
equivalent  to  about  100,000  years.  It  is  estimated  that  the  yearljr 
oatput  consumes  TSl.S.'KJ  tooa  of  paper;  and  tliat  If  the  copies  were 
produced  at  the  rate  of  one  each  second,  they  wonid  require  833  years 
for  their  production.  It  spread  out,  they  would  cover  nearly  10,500 
square  miles. 
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DISASTERS. 
American: — 

The  Mississippi  Floods. — ^In  extent  of  territory  inun- 
dated and  in  propertjr  loss  involved^  the  floods  which  have 
prevailed  since  the  middle  of  March  in  the  yalleys  of  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tribntaries,  are  the  most  remarkable  in 
the  history  of  the  continent. 

Not  only  has  there  been  the  highest  recorded  water  in  almost  all 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  but  that  river  itself  has  been  so 
dyked  and  leveed,  and  its  former  outlets  so  stopped  up,  that  the  stream 
has  risen  higher  than  ever  before,  and  the^  back  waters,  where  the 
levees  have  been  broken,  have  flooded  lands  not  before  known  to 
have  been  inundated. 

The  cause  of  the  floods  seems  to  have  been  not  only  the  usual 
spring  melting  of  the  winter  snows,  but  an  unusually  heavy  rainfall 
throughout  the  early  part  of  March.  On  March  4  a  storm  prevailed 
throughout  the  Middle  West  which  was  unparalleled  not  only  in  the 
extent  of  territory  over  which  it  raged,  but  also  in  the  amount  of 
water  precipitated.  At  Cincinnati,  O.,  the  rainfall  amounted  to  5.88 
inches;  and  floods  were  reported  from  almost  every  telegraphic  station 
from  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  on  the  east,  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  the  west, 
and  from  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  northern  boundary  of 
Tennessee.  Throughout  southern  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  the 
damage  to  railroad  property  from  washouts  and  from  wrecks  caused 
by  softening  of  roadl^ds,  was  unprecedented.  On  March  14  the 
Mississippi  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  reached  the  highest  water-mark 
on  recoid  there;  and  the  valley  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  from  a  point 
as  far  north  as  Bird's  Point,  Mo.,  to  the  country  below  Helena,  Ark., 
was  a  vast  inland  sea,  a  scene  of  desolation,  distress,  and  even  death. 
By  March  30,  a  section  estimated  equal  in  area  to  the  state  of  Missouri 
was  under  water,  covering  the  region  beginning  north  of  New  Madrid, 
Mo.,  west  to  and  including  the  valleys  of  the  St.  Francis,  White,  and 
Arkansas  rivers,  eastward  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi, 
the  valleys  of  the  Tennessee,  Obion,  and  Yazoo  rivers;  and  south- 
ward, the  valley  of  the  Red  river.  In  fact,  throughout  the  valleys 
of  the  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Mississippi,  the  scene  was  one  of  genend 
havoc,  the  trouble  being  aggravated  by  a  period  of  unusually  warm 
weather  and  heavy  rainfall  throughout  the  Northwest.  The  Missouri 
river,  fed  by  hundreds  of  swollen  tributaries,  rose  with  alarming 
rapidity.  Railroad  traffic  was  suspended  at  Yankton,  S.  D.;  many 
Wisconsin  towns  were  in  dire  distress;  every  bridge  from  Lemars  to 
Sioux  City,  lo.,  was  carried  away,  and  the  suburbs  of  the  latter  place 
were  flooded;  every  bridge  of  the  Northwestern  railway  between 
Hawarden,  lo.,  and  Huron,  S.  D.,  was  likewise  down.  Fortunately 
the  loss  in  human  lives  was  comparatively  small:  the  principal  losses 
in  this  respect  occurred  in  the  lower  Mississippi  region,  where  con- 
siderable numbers  of  negroes — men,  women,  and  children— who  had 
neglected  the  precaution  to  flee  to  the  elevated  lands,  were  drowned. 

By  the  end  of  March,  the  floods  had  begun  to  subside  in  the  upper 
Mississippi  valley;  but  great  danger  threatened  the  region  from 
Helena,  Ark.,  southward  to  New  Orleans,  La.  On  March  30  the 
Weather  Bureau  reported  the  Mississippi  to  be  above  the  danger  line 
from  Cairo,  111.,  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  and,  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to 
Arkansas  City,  Ark.,  to  be  above  the  extreme  high  water  of  any  pre- 
vious year. 
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At  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  April,  the  flooded  area  included 
three  districts:  (1)  the  upper  Mississippi  valley  ahove  and  adjacent  to 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  (2)  the  lowlands  between  Keokuk,  lo.,  and  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  (8)  the  bottoms  from  a  short  distance  above  Cairo,  III.,  all 
the  way  to  New  Orleans,  La.  A  most  serious  break  had  occurred 
in  the  levees  at  Greenville,  Miss.,  threatening  the  entire  Yazoo- 
Mississippi  delta,  whose  cotton  crop  contributes  more  pro  rata  to 
the  annual  yield  than  any  other  part  of  the  South. 

Extensive  relief  operations  were  quickly  organized  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  floods,  -  much  assistance  being  rendered  by  people  of 
the  neighboring  regions.  However  their  labors  proved  inadequate; 
and,  on  April  6,  representatives  of  the  Citizens'  Relief  Committee  of 
Memphis,  Tenn. ,  applied  to  President  McKioley  for  assistance.  They 
reported  that  at  least  fHty  towns  were  then  under  water  between 
Marion,  Ark.,  and  (ireenville.  Miss.,  and  the  waters  were  still  rising, 
though  the  levees  had  been  beaten  down  at  many  places.  The  de- 
vastation already  extended  over  a  stretch  of  country  three  hundred 
miles  long  and  varying  from  Ave  to  forty  miles  in  width.  In  this 
area  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  covered  with  growing  crops  and 
thousands  of  head  of  cattle  were  destroyed.  Persons  to  the  number 
of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  had  suffered  the  loss  of  their  property  and 
the  suspension  of  their  business.  The  great  mass  of  these  were  small 
farmers,  largely  negroes,  and  would  be  left  destitute  and  powerless 
.to  resume  work  after  the  flood.  About  seven  thousand  refugees  were 
cared  for  by  the  Citizens'  Relief  Committee  of  Memphis.  As  a  result 
of  the  reports  made  to  President  McKinley,  he  sent  a  special  mes- 
sage to  congress,  and  congress  responded  with  an  appropriation  of 
$200,000  for  the  work  of  relief. 

Storms,  — On  March  22  a  storm  which  originated  over 
the  .Gulf  of  Mexico  swept  up  the  valleys  of  the  Appalachi- 
cola  and  Chattahoochee  rivers,  spreading  death  and  deso- 
lation through  portions  of  Georgia  and  Alabama.  The 
town  of  Blakeljj  Ga.,  was  almost  wiped  out  of  existence; 
but  the  greatest  loss  of  life  occurred  at  Arlington,  Ga., 
where  the  High  School  was  wrecked  with  the  loss  of  nine 
lives.  The  injured  in  the  Chattahoochee  valley  numbered 
about  200,  some  20  fatally. 

On  the  night  of  March  30,  a  tornado  wrecked  a  large 
section  of  Chandler,  Okla.,  killing  about 20  and  injuring 
about  170. 

Fires. — On  January  7,  fire  of  supposed  incendiary  origin 
destroyed  $100,000  worth  of  property  in  the  business  por- 
tion of  Athens,  Texas. 

On  January  26  an  overheated  basement  furnace  caused 
a  fire  which  burned  over  the  block  bounded  by  Thirteenth 
and  Juniper,  and  Market  and  Filbert  streets,  Philadel- 
phia, Penn.,  destroyed  or  damaged  about  sixty  buildings, 
and  involved  a  loss  of  about  $1,000,000,  generally  fully  in- 
sured. Wanamaker's  great  department  store  was  saved 
only  after  a  hard  fight  with  the  flames.  Only  one  life  was 
lost^  caused  by  heart  failure  brought  on  by  excitement. 
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Three  large  bnsinesdBpBcks  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  were 
burned  on  the  night  of  January  25;  loss  about  $250,000. 

The  most  notable  fire  of  the  quarter  was  that  which 
destroyed  the  old  state  capitol  of  Pennsylvania  at  Harris- 
burg,  on  February  2.  Loss,  nearly  $1,000,000;  insurance, 
$200,000.  The  hre  is  said  to  have  started  in  some  un- 
known way  in  the  rooms  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Lyon. 
The  most  valuable  of  the  state  and  legislative  records  which 
were  in  the  building  were  saved;  but  the  records  and  sta- 
tistics of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  which  in- 
cluded much  valuable  information  bearing  upon  the  public 
schools  of  the  state,  were  destroyed. 

On  March  6  the  business  portion  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  suf- 
fered loss  by  fire  to  the  amount  of  about  $200,000. 

On  March  28  fifty  families  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  were 
rendered  homeless  by  fire;  loss,  about  $100,000. 

On  the  night  of  March  29,  a  series  of  incendiary  fires 
in  Altoona,  Penn.,  involved  an  aggregate  loss  of  $50,000 
to  $60,000. 

Explosions, — A  most  remarkable  accident  occurred  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  March  4.  An  explosion  of  illuminating 
gas  which  had  leaked  from  the  six-inch  mains  that  cross 
the  subway  at  Tremont  and  Boylston  streets,  killed  six  per- 
sons outright,  fatally  injured  three  others,  and  hurt  nearly 
fifty  others  more  or  less  severely.  It  wrecked  several 
street  cars,  and  broke  windows  in  all  the  buildings  in  the 
vicinity.  The  most  generally  accepted  theory  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  explosion,  is  that  it  was  started  by  a  spark 
from  the  electric  motor  of  a  Mount  Auburn  car. 

An  explosion  in  the  works  of  the  Columbia  Powder 
Company,  near  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  on  January  12,  caused 
four  deaths. 

On  February  20  leaking  pipes  and  electric  light  wires 
caused  an  explosion  of  natural  gas  in  the  engine-room  of 
the  Chicago  Clironicle,  badly  shattering  the  building  and 
injuring  about  ten  persons.  Fire  subsequently  broke  out 
and  damaged  the  Chronicle  business  office  and  a  branch 
office  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  adjoin- 
ing.    Damage,  about  $10,000. 

Losses  at  Sea.— On  January  21  the  schooner  Kahuvi 
Chapin,  coal-laden,  from  Baltimore  to  Boston,  was  driven 
ashore  in  a  gale  at  Quogue,  L.  I.,  her  captain  and  crew, 
and  probablv  also  a  woman  and  a  child,  being  drowned. 

One  of  the  most  harrowing  tales  of  sufTenng  after  ship- 
wreck  is  told  bv  the  survivors  of  the  steamship  \  lUe  de 
St   Nazaire  of  the  West  Indian  line  of  the   Compagnie 
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Generate  Transaila^itiqtiey  which  left  New  York  city  on 
the  morning  of  March  6  with  a  crew  of  seventy-two  men 
and  ten  passengers,  bound  for  Port  au  Prince,  Hayti. 

The  veesel  carried  a  cargo  worth  $50,000,  and  $25,000  in  gold. 
She  was  old,  bat  was  suppc^ed  to  be  seaworthy.  When  off  Cape 
Hatteras,  on  March  7,  she  encountered  a  terrific  storm,  which  in- 
creased in  violence  as  night  came  on.  Part  of  her  deck  and  several 
of  her  hatchways  were  torn  away  by  heavy  seas,  and  the  vessel  began 
to  fill  with  water.  It  was  decided  to  abandon  her.  Foar  of  the 
eight  life-boats  were  launched,  and  shortly  afterward  the  ship  sank. 
A  week  later  the  American  schooner  HUda  picked  up  one  of  the  boats. 
Of  the  thirty-five  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  who  had  started 
in  the  boat  from  tne  doomed  steamer,  only  four  were  alive:  the  others 
had  died  from  exposure  or  gone  mad  from  drinking  salt  water  and 
thrown  themselves  into  the  sea.  On  March  12  another  boat  with 
sixteen  survivors  was  picked  up  by  the  British  steamer  Yanariwi, 
from  Newport  News  for  Glasgow:  thirteen  had  succnmbed  to  exposure, 
hunger,  and  thirst.  On  March  13  the  British  steamer  Maroa,  from 
Norfolk  for  Hamburg,  rescued  still  another  boat  containing  four  sur- 
vivors of  nine  who  had  started  in  her.  The  total  loss  of  life  resulting 
from  the  wreck  was  probably  fifty-eight. 

About  March  21  the  long-overdue  American  clipper 
T,  F,  OakeSf  from  Hong-Kong,  was  towed  into  Kew  York 
harbor  by'the  oil-tank  steamer  Kasbec,  from  Philadelphia 
for  Fiume,  Austria. 

The  T.  F.  Oakes  had  started  on  its  voyage  260  days  before,  and 
was  due  at  New  York  about  the  first  week  in  November  last.  All 
hope  of  her  reappearance  had  long  been  abandoned.  Of  her  original 
crew  of  twenty-four,  seven  had  died  at  sea  from  disease,  starvation,  and 
cold;  and  eleven  were  helpless  from  the  same  causes  when  the  vessel 
was  sighted. 

Railroad  Wrecks, — On  January  28  a  head-on  collision 
occurred  on  the  Lexington  avenue  division  of  the  Union 
Elevated  railroad  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  locomotive 
and  forward  car  of  one  of  the  trains,  were  thrown  to  the 
street  below;  the  engineer  being  killed  and  seven  persons 
injured.     The  accident  was  caused  by  a  misplaced  switch. 

On  March  10  the  Louisville  and  Nashvifie  train  from 
Chicago,  111.,  on  the  Evansville  &  Terre  Haute  road,  was 
wrecked  near  Ilazelton,  Ind.,  through  a  sinking  of  the 
roadbed  caused  by  long  and  heavy  rains.  Five  lives  were 
lost. 

Mining  Disasters. — Six  men  were  crushed  to  death  by 
falling  rock  in  the  Freeman  mine  at  Talcville,  N.  Y., 
February  13. 

Foreign:— 

On  February  6,  an  enormous  Alpine  avalanche  de- 
scended on  the  Fliiela  pass  leading  from  Davos  to  Sus,  caus- 
ing the  death  of  five  men  and  eight  horses,  and  the  suspen- 
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sion  of  the  post  service  to  and  from  the  Engadine  for  two 
days. 

On  March  1^  an  avalanche  destroyed  the  left  wing  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Bernard.  Fortunately  no  lives  were 
loet^  but  the  monks  were  in  serioas  danger  for  some  time. 

On  February  10,  news  was  received  of  the  loss  of  the 
British  steamer  Oyanus,  from  Bilbao  for  Glasgow,  near  the 
island  of  Ushant,  off  the  coast  of  Brittany,  France.  Only 
one  of  the  ship's  company  was  saved. 

On  January  14,  the  Royal  Indian  Marine  troopship 
Warren  Hastings  was  wrecked  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
island  of  K6uuion  in  the  Indian  ocean.  She  left  Cape 
Town  for  India,  January  6,  with  the  second  battalion  of 
the  York  and  Lancaster  regiment  and  about  100  men  of 
the  King's  Royal  Rifles,  the  latter  being  bound  for  Mauri- 
tins.  Owing  to  the  steadiness  of  the  troops  and  the  skil- 
ful management  of  the  commander  of  the  ship,  no  lives 
were  lost. 

On  March  3  a  terrific  southwesterly  gale  prevailed  along 
the  coasts  and  in  the  interior  of  England,  causing  the  loss 
of  many  lives  and  much  damage  4o  shipping  and  other 
property. 

A  terrific  explosion  of  nitro-glycerine,  on  February  24, 
caused  the  death  of  six  persons  in  the  extensive  works  at 
Stevenson  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  devoted  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  Nobel's  explosives. 

By  the  explosion  of  a  gun  in  one  of  the  turrets  of  the 
Russian  warsnip  Sisoi  Veliky  during  practice  outside  of 
Suda  bay,  Crete,  on  March  15,  fifteen  men,  including  two 
officers,  were  killed,  and  thirteen  seriously  injured. 

On  March  11,  180  workmen  were  killed  by  the  falling 
of  a  section  of  the  old  wall  of  the  old  town  of  Fez,  Morocco. 
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LITERATURE, 

Political  Economy^  Civies^  and  Soeiology:— 

Publications  of  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal AND  Social  Science,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Political  and  Municipal  Leaislalion  in  1896,     By  E. 

D.    Durand,    Ph.  D.,   of  the  ^ew  York   State  Library. 

Paper.    8vo.     15  pp.     Price  15  cents. 

A  sammary  of  the  more  important  laws  relating  to  state  and  local 
government  enacted  by  state  legislatures  daring  the  past  year.  The 
writer  tells  of  the  constitutional  amendments  proposed  and  adopted, 
and  ot  laws  passed  as  they  affect  such  significant  aspects  of  political 
life  as  the  suffrage,  elections,  and  corrupt  practices,  state  officers  and 
legislatures,  local  government,  municipal  legislation,  and  kindred 
topics. 

Silver  Free-Coinage  and  the  Legal  Tender  Decisions, 
By  C.  G.  Tiedeman,  LL.D.,  of  the  New  York  Uuiversity. 
Paper.     8vo.     14  pp.     Price  15  cents. 

A  review  of  the  legal  tender  decisions  and  the  recent  tendencies 
of  the  United  States  supreme  court  convinces  the  author  that  a  free- 
coinage  measure  upon  review  by  that  body  would  be  declared  incom- 
patible with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Quantity  Tlieory.  By  W.  A.  Scott,  Ph.  D.,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Paper.  8vo.  19  pp.  Price 
15  cents. 

A  polemic  against  the  time- honored  quantity  theory  of  money. 

7*he  Concentration  of  Industry,  and  Afachifiery  in  the 
United  States.  By  E.  Levasseur  of  Paris,  France.  Paper. 
Svo.     20  pp.     Price  25  cents. 

Owing  to  the  natural  inventiveness  of  its  people,  the  United 
States  is  pre-eminently  the  land  of  machinery.  Production  is  domi- 
nated largely  by  mechanical  processes.  The  writer  depicts  the  con- 
sequences flowing  from  these  conditions.  Such  a  large  use  of 
machinery  as  prevails  in  the  United  States  involves  an  intensity  of 
labor  unknown  upon  the  European  continent,  as  his  evidence  amply 
demonstrates.  It  brings  with  it  a  concentration  of  industry  peculiar 
to  the  United  States.  While  it  brings  attendant  evils,  the  wheels  of 
progress  do  not  move  backwards,  and  the  advantages  outweigh  in 
large  part  the  inconveniences.  It  is  the  conclusion  or  the  author  that 
industry  in  the  United  States  is  better  equipped  than  anywhere  else. 

Religion:— 

Christianity  and  Idealism,  The  Christian  Ideal  of 
Life  in  its  Relations  to  the  Greek  and  Jewish  Ideals  and 
to  Modern  Philosophy.  By  John  Watson,  LL.D.  Publi- 
cations of  the  Philosophical  Union  of  the  University  of 
California.  Edited  by  G.  H.  Harrison,  LL.D.  Volume 
II.  216  pp.  12mo.     $1.25.     New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

The  present  work  grew  out  of  lectures  recently  delivered  before 
the  Philosophical  Union  of  the  University  of  California.     Part  1.  is 
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Che  expansion  of  a  lectare  on  "The  Greek  and  Christian  Ideals  of 
Life;"  and  the  remainder  contains  the  substance  of  two  lectures  in 
defense  of  idealism,  with  a  good  deal  of  additional  matter. 

Ghtssses  at  the  Riddk  of  Existence  and  Other  Essays  on 

Kindred  Suijects,     By  Gold  win  Smith,  D.  C.  L.,  author 

of  Canada  and  the  Canadia^i  Question,  etc.    244  pp.  12mo. 

$1.25.     New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

In  this  volume  the  questions  raised  are  chiefly  ethical  or  religious. 
These  papers  are  the  work  of  a  man  who  reads  all  the  best  that  re- 
cent thinkers  have  to  offer  and  passes  a  criticism  on  it  in  pungent  or 
keen,  incisive  style,  destructive  in  aim,  brilliant  in  execution,  yet 
never  open  to  the  charge  of  irreverence  or  of  want  of  tenderness  in 
dealing  with  the  creed  in  which  the  writer  himself  was  reared  and 
which  is  still  that  of  men  who  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  The  titles 
of  some  of  the  papers  after  that  which  lends  its  title  to  the  book 
are:  "The  Church  and  the  Old  Testament,"  *'Is  there  Another 
Life?"  "The  Miraculous  Element  in  Christianity,"  and  "Morality 
and  Theism."  The  first  paper  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  a  num- 
ber of  recent  books,  including  Drummond's  Ascent  of  Man,  Kidd's 
Social  Ewlutiony  and  Mr.  Balfour's  well-known  work  on  the  founda- 
tions of  religious  belief. 

Mornings  in  the  College  Chanel.  Short  Addresses  to 
Young  Men  on  Personal  Religion.  By  F.  G.  Peabody, 
Plummer  Professor  of  Christian  Morals  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity.    Boston,  Mass.:  Houghton,  MiflBin  &  Co.    $1.25. 

These  brief  but  brilliant  talks  formed  part  of  the  morning  de- 
votions at  Harvard.  Every  one  has  a  well- developed  point,  of 
important  bearing  upon  student  life. 

Honiilies  of  Science.  By  Paul  Cams.  Religion  of 
Science  Library.  Paper.  317  pp.  Indexed.  36  cents. 
Chicago,  111.:   The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 

These  homilies  cover  a  wide  range  of  ethical  and  religious  topics. 
Their  object  is  to  preach  an  ethics  based  upon  truth — not  revealed 
truth  or  dogma,  but  only  such  truth  as  can  be  proved  by  science. 
They  profess  to  be  not  hostile  to  the  traditional  religions,  but  only  to 
the  dogmatic  conception  of  those  religions.  Neither  are  they  hostile 
to  free  thought  except  that  which  refuses  to  recognize  the  authority 
of  the  moral  law. 

History:— 

History  of  Ancient  Peoples.  By  Willis  Bough  ton,  A.  M. 
With  110  illustrations  and  six  maps.  641  pp.  Indexed. 
12mo.     *2.00.     New  York:     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Beginning  with  theories  regardins;  primeval  man,  the  author 
conveys  the  reader  stage  by  stage,  with  the  progress  of  the  world, 
discussing  the  characteristics  and  life  of  the  yellow  races,  or  inter- 
mediate peoples,  the  Hamites,  and  the  Semites. 

The  Story  of  British  Rule  in  India.  By  R.  W.  Frazer, 
LL.B.,  C.S.I.    Illustrated.  TheStoryof  the  Nations.  399 

Sp.   Indexed.   12mo.    $1.50.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam'9 
^^-  VOL  7^17, 
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The  author  g^ves  great  prominence  to  the  early  struggle  of  the 
French  and  English  for  a  foothold,  and  follows  with  a  history  of  the 
persistent  warfare  through  a  century  and  a-half ,  by  which  the  British 
have  swept  through  and  across  Hindostan,  up  to  the  mountain  passes 
of  Afghanistan  and  east  to  Slam. 

The  Balkans.  Ronmania,  Balgaria,  Servia^  and  Mon- 
tenegro. By  William  Miller^  M.  A.  Illustrated.  The 
Story  of  the  Nations.  476  pp.  Indexed.  $1.50.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Mr.  Miller  seeks  to  trace  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  peoples  who 
are  now  grouped  together  in  states  recognized  by  Europe,  from  the  ear- 
liest historical  times.  He  has  produced  a  volume  which  may  serve  as  a 
most  useful  introduction  to  the  serious  study  of  the  various  problems 
of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  or  as  a  general  synopsis  of  the  present 
situation  in  its  relation  to  the  past  sufficiently  complete  in  itself  to 
give  even  the  casual  reader  a  greater  and  more  intelligent  interest 
in  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  many-sided  EUtstem 
question. 

Topics  and  References  in  A?nerican  History.  With 
Numerous  Search  Questions.  By  George  A.  Williams, 
Ph.D.,  instructor  in  Brown  University.  Standard  Teach- 
ers' Library.  Cloth.  180  pp.  Price  $1.00.  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. :  C.  W.  Bardcen. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  work  which  appeared  about  ten  years 
ago,  and  was  then  a  pioneer  in  its  field.  It  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
vised and  added  to  so  as  to  cover  the  history  of  our  country  up  to 
the  end  of  1896.  The  periods  of  our  development  as  a  nation  are 
logically  classified;  the  topics  are  remarkably  wide  in  range;  and  the 
general  and  special  references  are  veiy  fall  and  adequate.  The  book 
will  be  found  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers  who  look  upon  the  topical 
method  of  teaching  history,  with  much  supplementary  residing,  as 
the  best. 

Biography:— 

Life  of  Nelson.     The  Embodiment  of  the  Sea  Power  of 

Great  Britain.     By  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D., 

author  of  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  Upon  History ,  1660- 

1783,  etc.     Illustrated.     In  two  volumes.     454,  427  pp. 

Indexed.     8vo.     $8.00.     Boston:    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  work  is  based  upon  a  careful  examination  of  Nelson's  volu- 
minous correspondence,  in  order  to  detect  the  leading  features  of 
temperament,  traits  of  thought,  and  motives  to  action  which  marked 
the  character  revealed  therein.  Like  all  the  other  works  of  Captain 
Mahan,  this  is  finely  written,  whether  in  its  portraiture  of  character, 
its  delineation  of  incident,  or  its  broader  handling  of  events  in  their 
national  and  historical  bearings.  The  points  of  leading  ifiterest  in 
Nelson's  career  were  his  infatuation  with  Lady  Hamilton,  his  separa- 
tion from  his  wife,  his  part  in  the  troubles  at  Naples,  and  hi^  battles 
of  the  Nile,  Copenhagen,  and  Trafalgar;  but  we  are  brought  to  these 
points  through  a  spirited  and  extremely  interesting  account  of  his 
early  history,  which  abounded  in  incident  and  in  which  the  lines  that 
dominated  his  later  career  become  significant. 
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Literatnre.— 

Books  and  Their  Makers  during  the  Middle  Ages.  A 
study  of  the  conditions  of  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  literature^  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  close  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  Geo.  Haven 
Putnam,  A.  M.,  author  of  Authors  and  Their  Public  in 
Ancient  Times,  etc.  Volume  II.  1500-1709.  638  pp. 
Indexed.  8vo.  $2.50.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

The  first  Yolame  of  this  work  appeared  last  year  (Vol.  6,  p.  495). 
The  present  yolame  continaes  the  stadj  of  literarj  reproductions 
and  distribation,  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  progress  of  printing  and  the  freedom 
of  the  press  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  are  sketched.  The 
author  devotes  a  chapter  to  outlining  the  development  of  the  concep- 
tion of  literary  property.  Mr.  Putnam  points  out  that  in  creating 
and  developing  the  business  of  distributing  literature  through 
Europe  the  Elzevirs  took  the  first  step  that  was  necessary  to  bring 
about  the  European  copyright,  which  was  finally  secured  two  cen- 
turies later  by  the  convention  of  Berne.  Two  of  the  most  interest- 
ing studies  in  the  book  relate  to  the  careers  of  Luther  and  Erasmus 
as  authors. 

Education: — 

Art  Education  the  True  Industrial  Education.  By 
Wm.  T.  Harris,  LL.D.,  United  States  commissioner  of 
Education.  29  pp.  Leatherette.  60  cents.  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. :  C.  W.  Bardeen. 

This  address  was  delivered  before  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  in  1889.  The  central  thought  is  that  while  tool- work  or 
manual  training,  the  study  of  natural  science  and  applied  mathemat- 
ics, and  general  education,  are  valuable,  yet  esthetic  education — the 
power  to  perceive,  understand,  and  reproduce  the  beautiful — is  the 
true  foundation  of  the  highest  success  in  industrial  development. 

Poetry:— 

The  Year  of  S/iame.  By  William  Watson.  With  an 
introduction  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford.  With  a  frontis- 
piece.   75  pp.    16mo.    $1.00.    New  York:  J.  Love. 

This  volume  bearing  on  the  Armenian  question  is  in  one  respect 
a  fine  series  of  poems  full  of  passionate  sympathy  with  the  oppressed 
and  vehement  indignation  against  the  oppressor,  and  in  another  a 
political  pamphlet  rebuking  England  for  her  apathy  and  impotence. 
The  latter  character  is  emphasized  by  the  introduction  in  prose  from 
the  pen  of  the  bishop  of  Hereford. 

Art:— 

Greek  Art  on  Greek  Soil.  By  James  M.  Hoppin.  Il- 
lustrated. 254  pp.  8yo.  $2.00.  Boston:  Iloughton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

Professor  Hoppin  modestly  gives  his  work  a  limitation  in  its 
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title,  but  it  is  hardly  limited  to  the  one  field  of  art,  for  it  reallj 
covers  the  whole  of  Greece,  its  geography,  its  topography,  its  his- 
tory, its  architecture,  its  remains,  its  treasures  of  art,  poetry,  and 
romance,  its  legends,  its  people,  and  its  modem  Ufe. 

The  Story  of  Architecture,  An  Outline  of  Styles  in 
all  Countries.  By  Charles  Thompson  Mathews,  M.  A., 
author  of  The  Renaissance  Under  the  Valois.  Illustrated. 
468  pp.  Indexed.  12mo.  $3.00.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
&  Co. 

A  clear,  philosophical,  and  abundantly  illustrated  history  of  the 
art  which  dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  human  history,  has  fol- 
lowed the  idiosyncrasies  of  races,  and  is  still  subject  to  evolution. 
The  work  is  intended  for  general  instruction,  but  the  higher  prin- 
ciples of  art  are  not  overlooked. 

Trayel^  Adrentnre^  and  Description:— 

Travels  in  West  Africa.     Congo  Fran^ais,  Corisco,  atid 

Cameroons.     By  Mary  H.  Eingsley.     With  illustrations. 

743  pp.    Indexed.    8vo.    $6.50.    New  York:    Macmillau 

&Co. 

Miss  Kingsley  is  undoubtedlv  the  first  of  her  sex  who  has  dared 
to  face  the  manifold  dangers  of  the  pestilential  regions  of  the  French 
Congo  and  other  parts  of  barbarous  western  equatorial  Africa.  She 
is  a  keen  and  accurate  observer,  and  writes  in  a  lively,  fascinating 
style. 

Farthest  North.     Being  the  Record  of  a  Voyage  of 

Exploration  of  the  Ship  Fram,  1893-6,  and  of  a  Fifteen 

Months'  Sleigh  Journey  by  Dr.  Nansen  and  Lieutenant 

Johansen.     By  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen.     With  an  appendix 

by  Otto  Sverdrup.     In  tw^o  volumes.     Svo.     $10.00.    New 

York:     Harper  &  Bros. 

By  far  the  most  important  book  of  travel  of  the  past  year.  The 
explorer  gives  a  record,  full  and  complete,  of  the  most  remarkable 
voyafre  ever  made  in  the  "thrilling  region  of  thick-ribbed  ice"  beyond 
the  Ultima  Thule — a  record  systematically  and  scientifically  set  down, 
clearly  and  luminously  detailed,  admirably  illustrated,  and  abounding 
in  touching  and  beautiful  passages  analytical  of  the  explorer's  own 
mind  and  heart.  It  is  especially  in  this  last  characteristic  that  Nan- 
sen's  book  differs  from  other  records  of  arctic  exploration.  He  has 
dedicated  it  to  '*  Her  who  christened  the  ship  and  nad  the  oourace  to 
wait."  Throughout  the  whole  fascinating  narrative,  this  is  the  domi- 
nant note,  sometimes  despondent,  sometimes  triumphant,  but  constant 
throughout.  The  appendix  records  the  fortunes  of  the  Fratn  after 
Nansen  left  her.  The  publishers  are  said  to  have  paid  Dr.  Nanaen 
$50,000  for  the  English  rights  in  the  book. 

Fiction  :— 

When  Hearts  Are  True,  By  Fannie  E.  Ostrander. 
251  pp.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  stamped  in  gold,  gilt  top, 
50  cents.  Paper,  cover  in  two  colors,  25  cents.  Chicago: 
Laird  &  Lee. 
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A  dramatic  love  story  tLe  scene  of  which  is  laid  chiefly  in  Colorado. 
The  incidents  are  improbable,  bat  the  inwoven  series  of  adventures 
and  mysteries  solved  make  the  book  a  fascinating  companion  for  an 
idle  hour. 

On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.  By  Flora  Annie  Steel, 
aathor  of  Miss  ottmrt's  Legacy,  etc.  475  pp.  12nio. 
tl.50.     New  York:    Macmiltan  &  Co. 

A  brilliant  tale  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  confined  chiefly  to  the  epi- 
sodes of  that  great  tragedy  that  occurred  in  Delhi.  It  is  written  in 
deep  sympathy  with  native  feeling,  and  displays  an  observance  of 
minute  accuracy  as  to  historical  details.  The  scene  opens  in  Luck- 
now  in  1857.  but  is  soon  transferred  to  Delhi.  The  reader  is  made  to 
comprehend  the  spirit  of  the  native  ifeople  and  the  lethargic  and  con- 
temptuous attitude  of  their  Englisn  rulers.  Tbe  leading  episode 
around  which  the  story  revolves  is  the  taking  of  Delhi  by  General 
Nicholson,  though  there  are  echoes  of  the  horrors  of  Cawnpore  and 
Lucknow.  Only  four  European  characters  of  first  importance  enter 
into  the  fiction — Major  Erlton  and  his  wife,  Kate  Erlton,  James 
Sholto  Douglass,  a  cashiered  officer,  serving  the  English  government 
as  a  spy,  and  Mrs.  Qissing.  It  is  a  strange  drama,  cased  on  eternal 
truth,  that  is  played  out  in  the  lives  of  this  well-drawn  quartette. 

That  Affair  Next  Door.     By  Anna  Katharine  Green 

(Mrs.  Charles  Rohlfs).     399  pp.     12mo.     Paper  50  cents. 

Cloth  $1.00.     New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Though  the  plot  of  this  story  centres  around  an  atrocious  murder, 
the  book  preserves  that  cleanness  and  freedom  from  coarseness  which 
have  been  marked  characteristics  of  all  this  author's  writings.  The 
mystery  of  the  murder  for  a  long  time  baffles  tbe  detectives,  but  is 
finidly  solved  largely  through  the  efforts  of  a  determined  and  shrewd 
woman. 

Phroso.  A  Romance.  By  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins 
(Anthony  Hope)  author  of  i^he  Heart  of  Princess  Osra, 
etc.  Profusely  illustrated  by  Henry  B.  Wechsler.  306  pp. 
12mo.     New  York:    F.  A.  Stokes  Co.     $1.75. 

A  fascinating  tale  throughout.  The  hero  is  a  wealthy  young 
Englishman.  The  scene  is  laid  on  an  island  which  he  has  purchased 
from  the  Turkish  government,  and  over  which  he  finds  it  rather  diifi- 
cnlt  to  establish  his  suzerainty.  For  the  islanders  have  little  respect 
for  law  and  they  refuse  to  hand  over  their  home  to  a  foreigner.  Their 
leader  is  Constantine  Stefanopoulos,  a  murderer  and  would-be  bigam- 
ist. He  has  foully  done  to  death  the  late  owner  of  the  island  and 
would  fain  beguile  into  a  mock  marriage  his  heiress,  the  Lady 
Euphrosyne.  But  Euphrosyne— or  Phroso,  learns  to  love  the  Eng- 
lishman, and  her  womanly  wiles  rescue  him  from  Constantine's  plots. 
This  is  the  keynote  of  the  book,  and  one  that  gives  only  a  dim  con- 
ception of  the  complete  story.  Many  other  picturesque  characters 
play  their  part  in  this  exciting  drama,  and  many  extraordinary  adven- 
tures stir  the  blood  in  us,  so  that  we  seem  to  be  living  once  more  in 
the  lawless  days  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Miseellaneoas:— 

Dictionary  of  Living  Thoughts  of  Leaditig  Thinkers. 
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A  Cyclopedia  of  Qnotations,  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate,  the  Bar,  the  Pulpit,  and  the  Orator.  By  S.  Pol- 
lock Linn,  A.  M.  460  pp.  Indexed.  12mo.  $2.00. 
New  York:  Wilbur  B.  Ketcham. 

Public  speakers,  preachers,  pleaders,  and  teachers  who  are  wont 
to  enrich  their  addresses  with  the  bright  utterances  of  brilliant  men, 
will  here  find  an  extensive  collection  of  the  brightest  and  best 
thoughts  in  the  English  language. 

The  Complete  Bachelor.  Manners  for  Men.  By  the 
Author  of  the  As  Seen  by  Him  Papers.  New  York:  I). 
Appleton  &  Co.     11.25. 

A  handbook  of  etiquette  and  useful  information,  giving  instruc- 
tion how  to  dress;  to  take  care  of  clothes;  to  get  and  give  introduc- 
tions; to  behave  at  dinners,  balls,  dances,  weddings,  funerals,  at  home 
and  abroad,  on  steamers  or  railroad  carriages,  in  the  hotel,  etc. 

Practical  Palmistry y  or,  Hand-Reading  Simplified,  By 
Comte  C.  de  Saint-Germain,  A.  B.,  LL.  M.,  president  of  the 
American  Chirological  Society.  Illustrated.  307  pp. 
Holliston  linen,  stamped,  burnished  top,  extra  half-tones. 
11.00.     Paper,  25  cents.     Chicago,  III.:  Laird  &  Lee. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  works  dealing  with  palmis- 
try. It  covers  the  entire  subject  in  a  practical  way;  and  its  style  is 
so  clear  and  arrangement  of  matter  so  convenient,  that  it  renders  idl 
the  resources  of  palmistry  readily  available  to  the  ordinary  reader. 
A  thorough  familiarity  with  the  book  would  be  in  itself  an  equip- 
ment for  the  practice  of  the  art.  The  book  contains  full-page  out- 
line drawings  of  the  hands  of  many  celebrities. 
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American:— 

Adams,  William  T.  (''Oliver  Optic"),  writer  of  stories  for  boys 
and  girls;  born  in  Medway,  Mass.,  July  30,  1822;  died  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Mar.  27.  For  twenty  years  he  taught  in  the  Boston  public 
schools.  The  aggregate  circulation  of  his  more  than  100  books  is 
said  to  be  over  2,0^,000  copies.  Among  the  best  known  of  his 
works  are:  Ilatchie,  tJie  Guardian  Slave;  ar^  The  Heir  of  Bellevue 
(1853);  The  Biverdale  Series;  The  Bo(U  Gluh;  WoodviUe;  TaungAfMr- 
ica  Abroad;  The  Starry  FUig;  Onward  and  Uptoard;  The  TaM  Club; 
and  Oreat  Western.  I*  rom  1858  to  1866  Mr.  Adams  edited  the  ma^ 
zine  Student  and  Schoolmate,  and  from  1867  to  1875  OUi>er  Optte*i 
Magazine  for  Boys  and  Oirls. 

Beaslby,  Mbrceb,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  New 
Jersey;  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  in  1815;  died  in  Trenton,  N.  J., 
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Feb.  19.  Studied  for  one  year  in  Princeton  College,  tben  withdrew, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833.  His  public  life  in 
New  Jersey  dates  from  1850,  when  he  was  made  president  of  the  Tren- 
ton Common  Council.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Parker 
to  succeed  Chief  Justice  E.  W.  Whelpley;  was  reappointed  by  Got- 
ernors  Randolph  and  McClellan,  and  twice  by  Governor  Abbett.  In 
politics  he  was  a  democrat;  but  his  decision  in  the  case  arising  out 
of  the  attempt  to  monopolize  the  state  senate  in  1894  was  a  stunning 
blow  to  the  democratic  ring  in  New  Jersey. 

Berbe,  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander,  professor  of  homiletics  at  Colgate 
University,  died  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  February  20,  aged  77. 

Bbeciier,  Mrs.  Henry  Ward,  wife  of  the  distinguished 
preacher,  bom  in  Aug.,  1812,  in  Sutton,  Mass.;  died  at  the  home  of 
her  son-inlaw,  Rev.  &imuel  Scoville,  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  Mar.  8. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Eunice  White  BuUard.  She  was  married  to 
Mr.  Beecher,  Aug.  3,  1837.  They  had  a  large  family  of  children, 
four  of  whom  are  living.  Throughout  the  famous  Tilton  trial,  she 
remained  steadfast  in  her  faith  in  her  husband's  integrity. 

From  1872  to  within  a  few  months  of  her  death  she  was  a  regular 
contributor  to  various  periodicals,  chiefly  on  domestic  subjects. 
Many  of  these  have  been  published  in  book  form.  She  also  wrote  a 
book  entitled  Letters  from  Florida.  \ 

Burr,  Dr.  Theodore,  physician,  soldier,  and  engineer;  bom  in 
Ulysses,  Tompkins  co.,  N.  Y.;  died  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  24,  aged 
81.  He  reached  the  rank  of  colonel  during  the  Mexican  war;  and, 
during  the  Civil  W^ar,  is  said  to  have  first  built  the  model  of  an  iron 
gunboat,  which,  with  the  idea  of  a  revolving  turret  added  by  Erics- 
son, was  the  model  of  the  famous  Monitor. 

Cakeron,  Angus,  ex-United  States  senator  from  Wisconsin; 
bom  in  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y..  in  1826;  died  in  Milwaukee,  Mar. 
80.  He  went  to  Wisconsin  in  1858,  and  practiced  law.  Was  elected 
to  the  United  States  senate  in  1875  and  1881. 

Converse,  George  L.,  formerly  member  of  congress  from  Ohio, 
died  at  Columbus,  O.,  Mar.  80,  aged  69.  He  was  graduated  at  Deni- 
son  University  in  1849,  read  law,  served  as  prosecuting  attorney  and 
in  the  house  and  senate  of  the  Ohio  legislature  from  1860  to  1865, 
and  again  in  the  house  in  1873,  when  he  was  speaker.  He  was  in 
congress  three  terms,  and  was  a  Randall  protective  tariff  democrat. 

Crooks,  Ret.  Dr.  George  Richard,  for  the  last  sixteen  years 

Srofessor  of  church  history  at  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison, 
r.  J.;  born  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Feb.  8,  1822;  died  in  Madison, 
N.  J.,  Feb.  20.  He  was  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
I'enn.,  in  1840,  and  later  was  for  a  time  adjunct  professor  of  I^atin 
and  Greek  there.  He  was  founder  of  Children's  Day  in  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  started  the  movement  for  the  creation  of  the  Sunday- 
school  Children's  Fund,  now  amounting  to  about  |250,000,  "to  assist 
meritorious  Sunday-school  scholars  who  would,  without  such  aid,  be 
unable  to  obtain  a  complete  education."  He  compiled  in  1876  the 
Jjife  and  Letters  of  the  Rev.  John  McGliniock,  and  later  the  Life 
ofBiehM)  MaWiew  Simpson.  With  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  he  pro- 
duced Theological  Encyclopedia  and  Methodology.  He  also  wrote  His- 
tory of  Christian  Doctrine.  From  1860  to  1875  he  edited  TJie  Metho- 
dist^  a  magazine  devoted  to  advocating  the  admission  of  laymen  to 
membership  in  the  General  Conference  which  reform  was  effected  in 
1872. 

Davis,  Daniel  Franklin,  ex -governor  of  Maine,  bom  in  Free- 
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dom,  Me.p  in  1843;  died  at  Baiigor,  Jan.  9.  He  served  two  years  with 
cavalrj  in  tlie  Civil  War  as  an  enlisted  man.  After  being  mastered 
oat.  he  stadied  and  took  ap  the  practice  of  law,  being  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1^9.  He  was  elected  to  the  lower  hoase  of  tho  Biaine 
legislature  in  1874*  and  to  the  senate  in  1876,  and  again  in  1878.  In 
1879  he  was  elected  governor  as  a  repablican.  In  1881  he  was  made 
collector  of  the  Port  of  Bangor. 

Dbak,  David  J.,  for  many  years  assistant  corporation  ooansel  for 
New  York  citv;  bom  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1836;  £ed  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  Jan.  10. 

DoLPH,  Joseph  N.,  ex -United  States  senator  from  Oregon;  bom 
at  Dolphsbarg,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  19,  1835;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  Mar.  10. 
He  attended  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary  at  Lima,  N.  Y.,  for  a  short 
time;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  in  1861;  and 
practiced  in  Schayler  co.  in  the  winter  of  1861-2.  In  1862  he  enlisted 
in  Captain  Crawford's  company,  known  as  the  "Oregon  Escort," 
raised  under  an  act  of  congress  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  emi- 
grants to  the  Pacific  slope  against  hostile  Indians,  and  received  the 
place  of  orderly  sergeant.  He  settled  in  Portland,  Ore.,  in  October, 
1862.  In  1864  he  was  elected  city  attorney  of  Portland,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  district-attorney  for 
Oregon.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate  from  1866  to  1874; 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate  as  a  republican,  and  took  his 
seat  Mar.  3, 1883.  He  was  re-elected  in  Jan.,  1889.  During  his  service 
in  the  senate  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  coast  defenses. 

DRA.KB,  CoiX)NEL  ALEXANDER  £.,  military  officer;  bom  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1818;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Mar.  13.  He  was  a  vet- 
eran'of  the  Seminole,  Mexican,  and  Civil  Wars. 

"Duchess  The,"  novelist,  see  Hungekford,  Mrs.  Maroarkt 
Hamilton. 

DuRTBB,  Rev.  Dr.  William  Rankin,  professor  of  ethics  in 
Rutgers  College;  died  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Jan.  20,  aged  59. 
He  was  graduated  at  Rutgers  in  1856;  studied  law;  and  later  took  a 
course  in  theology  in  the  Kew  Brunswick  Seminary.  He  served  for 
nearly  a  year  through  the  Tennessee  campaign  as  chaplain  and  assist- 
ant surgeon  of  the  First  Kentucky  cavalry;  but  contracted  a  fever 
after  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  was  forced  to  return  home.  Heoigan- 
ized  the  Reformed  Church  of  Lafayette  in  Jersey  City,  and  was  its 
pastor  1864-89.  In  1891  he  became  professor  of  ethics  at  Rutgers. 
He  was  an  authority  on  the  history  of  the  early  Dutch  and  Huguenot 
settlements  in  America.  He  had  been  a  constant  contributor  to  secu- 
lar and  religious  periodicals,  and  had  also  published  a  book  of  poems 
and  a  monograph  on  the  English  Bible. 

Flago,  George  W.,  subject  painter;  bom  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
June  26,  1816;  died  at  Nantucket  island,  Mass.,  Jan.  5.  He  was  elec- 
ted an  honorary  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1842, 
and  an  Academician  in  18ol.  Among  his  paintings  are  The  Execti- 
tion  of  Lady  Jane  Orey,  The  Match  Oirl,  WasJdngion  Receiving  His 
Mother's  Blemng,  Columbus  and  the  Egg,  and  Landing  of  the  Pit* 
grims. 

Fullerton,  General  J.  S.,  bora  in  Ohio;  killed  in  a  railroad 
accident  near  Oakland,  Md.,  Mar.  20.  He  served  during  the  Civil 
War,  reaching  the  rank  of  brevet  brigadier-general,  on  General  O.  O. 
Howard's  staff.  Under  President  Johnson  he  was  postmaster  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Grace,  Abchbishop  Thomas  L.,  formerly  bishop  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  diocese  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  died  in  St.  Panl,  Feb.  22.  He 
was  predeoeesor  to  Bishop  (now  Archbishop)  Ireland;  and,  when  the 
latter  became  an  archbishop,  Bishop  Grace  was  made  archbishop  of  a 
titular  archbishopric  in  Europe. 

Harb,  Darius  D.,  ex-congressman  from  Ohio;  died  in  Upper 
Sandusky,  O.,  Feb.  10,  aged  54.  He  served  through  the  Civil  War; 
was  mayor  of  Upper  Sandusky  for  several  terms;  and  was  elected  to 
congress  in  1890,  defeating  ez-Govemor  Foster,  and  serving  two  terms. 

Harris,  Prop.  R.,  of  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  Louis- 
ville, Ky.;  bom  in  Louisa  co.,  Va.,  Dec.  17, 1887;  died  in  Lynchburg, 
Va..  Feb.  4.    He  was  in  active  service  throughout  the  Civil  War. 

Hartshorns,  Dr.  Henry,  physician;  died  in  Tokio,  Japan,  Feb. 
10,  aged  73.  He  was  graduated  from  Haverford  College  in  1834,  and 
in  1840  took  a  degree  in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  elected  professor  of  the  Institute  of  Medicine  in  the  Phila- 
delphia College  of  Medicine  in  1858,  and  in  1859  was  chosen  professor 
of  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
became  professor  of  hygiene  in  the  latter  institution  in  1866,  and  in 
1867  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  organic  science  and  philosophy  in 
Haverford  College.  He  also  held  professorships  in  the  Pennsylvania 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Girard  College,  and  the  Woman's  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  the  first  person  to  ascertain  by  ex- 
periments on  himself  and  others  in  1848  the  safety  and  effects  of  the 
internal  use  of  chloroform.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  number  of 
medical  works. 

Headlet,  Joel  T.,  historian;  bom  in  Walton,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  80, 
1813;  died  in  Newburg,  N.  T.,  Jan.  16.  He  was  graduated  at  Union 
College  in  1839,  and  afterward  took  a  course  in  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary.  After  being  ordained  he  was  pastor  of  a  church  at  Stock - 
bridge,  Mass.  His  health  failed,  he  went  to  Europe,  and  wrote 
LeiUrBfrom  JRaly,  On  his  return  he  became  associate  editor  of  the 
New  York  TrUmne,  at  the  invitation  of  Horace  Greeley,  A  year  later 
he  resigned  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  authorship.  His  best 
known  books  are  UTapoleon  and  Mis  Marshals,  Washington  and  His 
Generals,  History  of  the  Wa/r  of  181S,  Sacred  Mountains,  The  Great 
ReMlion,  Grant  and  Sherman,  Life  of  Farragvi,  and  History  of  the 
Great  Riots.  He  was  elected  to  the  assembly  in  1854,  and  a  year 
later  was  chosen  secretary  of  state.  He  was  among  the  first  to  call 
attention  by  hia  writings  to  the  Adirondack  mountains  as  a  health 
resort. 

HiCKSOH,  Sir  Joseph,  formerly  general  manager  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway;  bom  at  Otterbum,  Northumberland,  England,  in 
1830;  died  in  Montreal,  Quebec,  Jan.  4.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1862, 
and  steadily  worked  his  way  from  the  post  of  accountant  to  general 
manager  of  the  road,  the  latter  office  being  assumed  in  1874,  and  re- 
tained until  1890,  when  he  retired.  He  was  knighted  in  the  year  of 
his  retirement.  He  was  chairman  of  the  government  commission  on 
prohibition  which  took  evidence  all  over  Canada  in  1892,  and  was 
also  connected  with  many  local  enterprises  and  charities.  He  amassed 
a  considerable  fortune.  Sir  Joseph  married  in  1869  Miss  Catherine 
Dow,  daughter  of  Andrew  Dow.  It  was  he  who  suggested  the  con- 
struction of  the  St.  Clair  tunnel,  the  longest  submarine  tunnel  in  the 
world;  and  he  had  a  large  share  in  carrying  the  enterprise  to 
completion. 
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HoPFHAN,  Kkv.  Dr.  Charlbs  Fredkbick,  rector  of  All  Angels 
Prot«BUnt  Episcopal  cburch.  New  York  dtj;  bora  in  New  York  city 
in  1839;  died  near  Branawick,  0%.,  Hftr  4.  He  w&a  a  brother  o( 
Dean  B.  A.  Hoffnmn  of  the  Oeneral  Theological  Seminarj.  He  waf 
gradaated   in   1851   at  Trinity   College,    Hartford,  Conn.;  inherited 

S-eU  wealth:  and  gave  fSO.oiM  to  endow  a  chair  in  the  eemioary. 
e  twice  rebuilt  All  Anrela'  cUnrcb  at  a  cost  of  $150,000  and 
1200,000,  and  gave  most  liberally  to  iastitutioiu  in  varioue  parts  of 
the  ccuntry,  DOlabl;  St.  Stephen's  College,  Annandale,  N.  Y.,  the  A. 
Loomes  Porter  Institute. 
Cbarleaton,  S.  C,  Hobart 
College,  UeDeva,  N.  Y., 
and  the  University  of  the 
Sooth,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

UowB,  Albion  Par- 
RiB,  military  officer;  Ijora 
in  Maine,  Mar.  25. 1830; 
died  at  Cunbridge,  Man.. 
Jan. 35.  Hewasgradnated 
atWeet  Point  In  1841,  and 
served  in  the  Mexican  war, 
wiDDiDg  the  brevet  rank 
of  captain  at  Contreiaa 
and  CTiorubuBCO.  He 
served  In  the  West  Vir- 
ginia campaign  in  1861  in 
tbe  Civil  War,  and  was 
appointed  brigadier- gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  Jnne, 
1863;  and  In  July  of  the  - 
same  year  was  brevetted 
major  in  the  regular  army 
for  his  bravery  at  the 
battle  of  Halvem  Hill. 
Among  the  engagements 
at  which  he  fought  were 
Manaasaa.  Sontli  Hoan- 
tain,  Antietam.  Fred- 
ericksburg, Chsncellors- 
»a  )o.<FH  Hicuwn.  fomw.lt  paniDaKt  ov  ^jn^  Q^'Jyabarg.  Salem 
TMB  eaiKD  TBDNK  BtiLwiT.  Heights,   and   Rappahan- 

nock Station.  He  commanded  a  brinde  of  light  artillery  in  the 
Peninsular  campaign  in  Virginia  In  1B62.  In  1805  be  was  brevetted 
brigadier-general  and  major-general  in  recognition  of  bis  gallant  ser- 
vice throughout  the  war.  After  tbe  asBassiustion  of  Lincoln  and  the 
discovery  of  tbe  conspiracy  against  tbe  members  of  his  cabinet,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  military  eommission  that  tried  the  conspirators- 
After  the  clnse  of  the  war  he  was  mustered  out,  but  declined  the  of- 
fer of  a  lieutenant  colonelcy  in  the  30th  infantry  in  1860-  In  1879 
he  accepted  the  same  rank  in  the  2d  artillery,  and  was  made  colonel 
In  1883,  in  which  year  he  was  retired. 

HuNQEBWDRD,  Mrs.  Margaret  Haiulton  ("The  Dacben"). 
novelist;  bom  and  educated  in  Ireland,  daughter  of  Rev.  Canon 
Hamilton,  rector  of  Hoss-Carberry,  county  Cork;  died  at  Buidon, 
county  Cork,  Jan.  34.  Her  nom  (j«pjunu,  "Tbe  Dnchess."  first  be- 
came widely  known  to  readers  of  lignt  litMatnre  throagh  her  PAyOit 
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■nd  Molly  Baum.  Earl;  left  a  widow  with  tfaree  children,  sha  took 
to  literature  as  a  means  of  snpport,  aod  was  very  successful.  Her 
published  novels,  dariog  nearly  tweutj  years,  number  over  thirtj 
Tolnmes,  the  earliest,  Pkj/Uu.  MoUy  Sawn,  and  Airp  Fairy  Liiiaa 
appearing  in  18T7,  18T£,  and  1ST9  reepectiTelj.  She  ^so  contributed 
to  dall;  pMpers  and  other  periodicals.  Her  novels  deal  with  modem 
life  in  English  society,  and.  while  they  show  little  power  of  annljsia 
or  of  dlBnuterization.  for  the  most  part  they  tell  an  inlerestinfc  story 
and  reproduce  accurately  the  shallow  email-talk  of  certaio  strata  of 
fashionable  society. 

IDE.  Obn.  Horack  K.,  born  at 
Bamet.  Vt.,  Jan.  16,  1842;  died  at 
Bnatleboro,  Vt.,  Mar.  31.  He  served 
with  the  Ist  Vermont  cavalry  during 
the  Civil  War,  rising  from  private  to 
brevet  major-general.  He  was  twice 
taken  prisoner;  was  twice  severely 
wounded,  and  participated  in  forty- 
two  engagements  with  his  regiment, 
the  last  at  Appomattox,  Apr.  9,  1865. 

EiNO.  John,  for  many  years  re- 
ceiver and  president  of  the  Erie  rail-   ■ 
road;  bom   in   Baltimore,  Md.,   Apr.  i 
34.  18S2:  died  at  Beaulieu,  near  Nice,  i 
France.  Har.  IT. 

LOCKWOOD,  JUDOG  D.  B.,  lawyer; 
bom  at  Weeton,  Conn.,  Jan.  T,  1827; 
diedat  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Jan.  10.  He 
waaa  man  of  herculean  physique.    He 
was  gradoated  at  Weslayan  University  in  184S;  admitted  to  the  bar 
In  1%1;  served  with  the  lid  Connecticnt  light  artillery  in  the  war; 
was  jndge  of  the  city  court  in  Bridgeport  186^71,  and  represented 
that  city  in  the  assembly  1875-83. 

Mallort,  Rkv.  Dr.  G.  8.,  editor  of  Ths  Clinrehman,  New  York 
4:aty:  bom  at  Watertown,  Oonn.,  June  5,  1838;  died  in  New  York 
city  Mar.  2.  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  and  afterward  in 
1862  at  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School;  was  adjanct  professor  of  \M\a 
M  Trinity  18S2-4,  and  afterward  for  about  eight  years  Bmwnell  pro- 
fessor of  English.  With  his  brother  Marshall  H.  Mallory,  be  was 
for  the  last  tlurty-one  years  joint  proprietor  of  The  Churehtnaa.  He 
wrote  a  treatiise  entiled  The  American  Church.  Some  rears  sgo  be 
came  into  prominence  in  theatric«l  affairs  through  his  connection  with 
.the  Madison  Square  (now  Hoyt's)  theatre.  In  conjunction  with  the 
playwright  and  actor.  J.  8.  Hacknye.  Dr.  Mallory  and  bis  brotlier 
aimed  to  run  the  theatre  on  a  new  plan,  allowing  none  but  the  best 
.and  purest  of  plays  to  be  pr«sented.  The  new  tbreatre  was  opened 
with  a  presentation  of  Mr.  Mackaye's  play  Haiti  Kirke  (formerly 
called  .^n  Iran  Ift^.  which  ran  for  nearly  500  nights.  Mr.  Msckaye, 
however,  disagreed  with  the  Mallorye;  and  they  too,  after  the  man- 
agement had  passed  through  the  hands  of  Dsniel  Frohman  and  A.  M. 
Palmer,  withdrew  from  all  connection  with  the  threatre.  Besides 
Uatd  Kirke,  the  following  plays  were  snccessful  under  the  din 


HcGimir,  Caftair  Philo  Norton,  naval  officer,  known  as  the 
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"hero  of  the  battle  of  the  Yala;"  committed  saicide  in  the  Poet- 
gnulaate  Hospital,  New  York  city,  Feb.  11,  during  insanity  brought 
on  by  the  effects  of  his  terrible  experience  daring  the  great  naval 
battle  of  Sept.  17, 1894,  between  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  fleets.  He 
was  34  years  old.  Was  gradoated  at  Annapolis  in  1882;  entered  the 
service  of  the  Chinese  government;  and  became  commander  of  the 
CKen-  Yuen,  the  finest  battleship  of  the  Chinese  navy:  this  vessel  was 
hit  over  400  times,  and  barely  managed  to  reach  port  after  the  fight. 
Captain  McQiffin  described  his  experiences  in  several  magazine  artides. 

McIlvaine,  Rev  Dr.  Joshua  Hall,  founder  and  president  of 
Evelyn  College  for  girls,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  born  in  Lewis,  Del.,  Mar. 
4,  1815;  died  in  Princeton  Jan.  80.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton 
in  1837,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary  there  in  1840;  was  a  pastor 
at  Little  Falls,  Utica,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  professor  of  belles-lettres 
at  Princeton  1860-70;  pastor  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  1870-87;  in  1887 
founded  Evelyn  College. 

Noah,  Brother  (Francis  G.  Curran),  distinguished  member  of 
the  order  of  Christian  Brothers;  bom  in  Montreal,  Que.,  in  1846;  died 
in  Manhattan  College,  New  York  city,  where  he  was  professor  of 
literature,  Jan.  80.  He  was  a  brother  of  Judge  J.  J.  Curran,  ex- 
solici tor-general  of  Canada.  His  text- book  on  English  literature  is  a 
standard  in  ^1  Christian  Brother  schools.  He  wrote  also  School  Man- 
aaemerU,  Notes  on  Teaming,  Hints  for  the  Okui  Room,  and  Notes  on 
Ameriean  Literature.  From  1879  to  1887  he  was  president  of  De  La 
Salle  College,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  and  had  been  president  also  of 
colleges  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Brownsville,  Tex. ,  and  Liverpool,  England. 

Ollbr,  Rev.  Jacob  Franklin,  bishop  of  the  German  Baptist 
Brethran  Church  of  Pennsylvania;  bom  in  Franklin  co.,  Penn.,  in 
1825;  died  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  80. 

"Optic,  Oliver,"  see  Adams,  William  T. 

Patton,  Judos  Benjamin,  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1810;  died 
near  Hicksville,  O.,  Feb.  10.  He  was  secretary  to  Commodore  Elliott 
of  the  navy;  practiced  law  in  Nashville,  Tenn.;  and  was  appointed 
United  States  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania  by 
President  Jackson.  He  held  this  office  for  six  years,  when  he  was 
elected  judge  of  the  common  pleas  court  at  Pittsburg. 

Plbasonton,  General  Alfred,  Union  cavalry  officer;  bora  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  June,  18!^;  died  there  Feb.  Iv.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1844;  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was 
brevetted  first  lieutenant  in  the  2d  United  States  dragoons  for  gal- 
lantry at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  In  wS^2  he  was  in 
active  service  against  the  Apaches  and  Navajoes  in  New  Mexico. 
Served  under  General  Harney  against  the  Sioux  in  1856,  against  the 
Seminoles  in  1857,  and  in  the  Utah  expedition  of  1858.  In  the  Civil 
War  he  served  with  the  2d  dragoons  in  the  Peninsular  campaign  in 
1862.  and  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  and  made  major  in  the 
regular  cavalry.  He  was  put  in  command  of  the  cavalry  corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  rendered  valuable  service  before  and  after 
Antietam  and  at  Fredericksburg.  He  also  distinguished  himself  at 
Chancellorsville  in  saving  the  imperilled  right  and  centre  of  Hooker's 
army  after  the  rout  of  the  11th  corps  by  Jackson's  sudden  attack  on 
the  flank.  Soon  after  Chancellorsville,  General  Pleasonton  fought 
the  important  cavalry  engagement  of  Brandy  Station,  and  in  a  series 
of  running  skirmishes  with  Stuart  succeeded  in  uncovering  Lee'a 
movement  Into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.     During  the  Qettysboig 
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campaign  the  cavalry  corpe  was  engaged  in  oontinued  hard  fighting. 
On  Jane  22,  ten  days  hefore  Gettysburg,  General  Pleasonton  was 
made  a  major-general  in  the  volunteer  service. 

In  1864  he  was  ordered  West  and  put  in  charge  of  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  in  the  Department  of  Missouri. .  He  drove  Price's  forces  out 
of  that  sUte  in  the  fall  of  1864,  and  practically  brought  hostilities  to 
a  close  in  that  part  of  the  Union.  In  January,  1866,  he  was  mustered 
oat  of  the  volunteer  service,  retaining  his  place  as  a  major  in  the  cav- 
alry. Two  years  later  he  resigned  from  the  army  to  enter  civil  life, 
holding  for  one  term  the  post  of  commissioner  of  internal  revenue. 
In  1888,  an  act  of  congress  was  passed  giving  him  the  rank  and  pay 
of  a  major. 

Pope,  Richabd,  Canadian  deputy  commissioner  of  patents;  bom 
in  Toronto,  Ont.;  died  Feb.  2,  aged  69.  Was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Lower  Canada  in  1855,  and  in  1888  became  deputy  commissioner  of 
patents. 

PuBDT,  John  F.,  prominent  turfman,  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  American  Jockey  Club;  bom  in  New  York  city  Oct.  14,  1810; 
died  there  Mar.  80. 

Roberts,  George  Brooke,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company;  bom  in  Montgomery  co.,  Penn.,  Jan.  15,  1888;  died 
at  his  home  at  Bala,  near  PhiUdelphia,  Jan.  80.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1849.  He 
began  his  railroad  career  at  18  years  of  age  as  a  rodman  in  the  con- 
struction department  of  the  mountain  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Company,  and  gradually  rose  in  rank,  becoming  known  not  only  as 
an  able  and  careful  engineer,  but  also  as  an  administrator  and  man- 
ager of  high  ability.  He  was  in  1862  appointed  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent J.  Edgar  Thomson.  When  Mr.  Thomson  died  in  1874,  and 
Thomas  A.  Scott  became  president  of  the  company,  Mr.  Roberts  was 
vice-president.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Scott  in  1880,  Mr.  Roberts  suc- 
ceeded him  as  president,  and  from  that  time  until  his  own  death  he 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  company. 

Though  trained  as  an  engineer  entirely,  he  made  himself  familiar 
with  all  the  business  of  tue  road.  On  the  traiBc  department  he 
bestowed  especial  attention.  This  was  shown  when,  soon  after  he 
became  president,  he  reorganized  the  traffic  department  so  as  to 
ertend  the  facilities  for  obtaining  and  handling  business.  He  paid 
equal  attention  to  the  passenger  and  the  freight  departments.  He 
insisted  not  only  upon  strict  discipline,  but  uniform  courtesy  among 
his  employes.  The  policy  of  the  road  in  its  coal  business  was  a  speciu 
care,  and  he  gave  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  development  of  the 
bitaminous  coal  tn^e  in  western  Pennsylvania.  The  relations  of 
the  company  to  the  other  anthracite  coal  carriers  were  also  a  subject 
of  much  consideration,  and  the  independent  policy  which  the  com- 
pany followed  was  chiefly  due  to  him.  To  him  also  was  largely  due 
the  careful  system  of  promotion  which  is  followed  on  the  road,  in- 
cluding the  preference  always  given  to  those  who,  like  himself,  had 
bc^un  in  the  lower  ranks  and  worked  their  way  up.  Mr.  Roberts 
married  early  in  life  and  had  six  children,  all  of  wiiom  are  living. 
His  philanthropic  tendencies  were  manifested  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Voluntary  Relief  Association,  a  benevo- 
lent institution  within  the  railroad  organization.  Mr.  Roberts  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Trunk  Line  Association}  and 
his  influence  was  very  strongly  felt  in  all  its  transactions. 
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Robinson,  Gen.  John  Clevkland,  bom  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
Apr.  10, 18)7;  died  there  Feb.  18.  He  was  three  years  at  West  Point, 
and  afterward  studied  law.  Obtained  a  commission  in  1889  and  rose 
to  be  brigadier-general  of  volnnteers,  serving  through  the  Mexican, 
Seminole,  and  Civil  Wars.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was 
a  major  in  the  regular  army,  and  mustered  in  the  2dd  Ohio  volun- 
teers, in  which  regiment  were  Rosecrans,  R.  B.  Hayes,  Stanley  Mat- 
thews, and  William  (now  President)  McKinley.  He  retired  from  the 
army  in  1869.  In  1872,  on  the  republican  ticket,  he  was  elected  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  New  York,  with  Governor  John  A.  Bix. 

Seymour,  Augustus  S.,  United  States  district  judge  for  eastern 
North  Carolioa;  bom  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  1836;  died  Feb.  19.  He 
was  educated  at  Hamilton  College  and  the  Dwight  Law  School. 

Shelby,  Gen.  J.  O.,  Confederate  officer;  bom  in  Kentucky; 
died  at  Adrian,  Mo.,  Feb.  18.  He  raised  a  company  which  he  com- 
manded at  the  first  battles  of  the  Civil  War  fought  in  Missouri — 
Carthage,  Oak  Hill,  Lexington,  and  Pea  Ridge;  afterward  raised  a 
regiment  and  played  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri  the  same  dashing  and 
brilliant  part  tnat  Stuart  and  Morgan  did  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 
He  was  badly  wounded  at  Helena,  commanded  a  division  in  the 
Price  raid  in  Missouri,  and  saved  that  generars  army  on  its  retreat  to 
Texas.  At  the  surrender  of  the  Trans- Mississippi  division  in  Shreve- 
port,  Shelby — by  that  time  a  major-general — withdrew  with  800  of  his 
men,  crossed  into  Mexico  as  an  exile,  and  sold  his  battery  of  six  gtins  to 
Diaz.  Among  those  who  accompanied  him  in  this  exile  were  Isham 
G.  Harris,  now  senator  from  Tennessee;  Governor  Allen  of  Louisi- 
anna,  and  others  of  prominence.  They  afterward  retumed  to  the 
United  States,  and  Shelby  settled  on  a  farm  in  Bates  county,  Mo., 
until  President  Cleveland  appointed  him  United  States  marshy  for 
the  westem  district  of  Missouri. 

Skerrett,  Joseph  S.,  rear-admiral  United  States  navy,  retired; 
died  at  Washington,  D.  C.,'  on  the  night  of  Dec.  81,  1896.  He 
entered  the  navy  from  Ohio  as  midshipman,  Oct.  12, 1848;  rose  to  lieu- 
tenant-commander in  1862,  and  was  stationed  at  the  Wa^ington 
navy  yary  1863.  He  served  during  the  Civil  War  on  the  Shenandoah 
and*  the  gunboat  Katafiditiy  and  commanded  the  gunboat  ArootUfOk^ 
1864—5.  He  was  in  command  at  Honolulu  during  the  revolution  of 
Jan.,  1893,  but  was  summarily  transferred  to  the  Asiatic  station,  where 
he  rendered  valuable  assistance  during  the  recent  Korean  trouble. 
He  was  retired  on  his  own  application  after  forty  years*  service  July 
9,  1894. 

Smith,  Gen.  John  E.,  U.  S.  A.,  retired;  died  in  Chicago,  Ill.» 
Jan.  29.  He  served  during  the  war  in  the  Illinois  infantry,  rising  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general  for  gallantry  at  Vicksburg,  and  was 
brevetted  major-general  for  services  at  Savannah,  Ga. 

St.  John,  William  Pope,  ex-president  of  the  Mercantile  National 
bank  of  New  York  city;  born  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  Feb.  19,  1849;  died  in 
New  York  city  Feb.  14.  His  education  was  completed  in  Germany. 
In  1867  he  went  to  New  York,  and  entered  the  banking  business;  in 
1881  became  cashier,  and  in  1883  president  of  the  Mercantile  National 
bank.  During  the  presidential  campaign  of  1896,  he  resigned  his 
position  on  account  of  his  free-silver  views,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  promoting  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Bryan.  He  was  permanent  chair- 
man of  the  national  convention  of  the  national  silver  party  (Vol.  6, 
p.  544),  and  Iftter  became  treasurer  of  the  national  committee  in  the 
campaign, 
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Thomas,  Qen.  Hbnbt  G.  ;  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  died  in  Oklahoma 
Jan.  39.  He  was  gradaaied  at  Amherst  College,  and  later  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War  on  the  Union  side,  fiehting 
at  First  Bull  Run,  Bristol  Station,  Rappahannock  Station,  and  Mine 
Ron,  Va.  He  organized  the  19th  colored  regiment;  in  1864  led  a  bri- 
gade in  the  0th  corps.  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  led  a  brigade  and  a 
division  in  the  35th  corps  of  that  armj,  and  temporarily  commanded 
the  corps.  He  was  mastered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  in  1866, 
bat  remained  in  the  United  States  arm j  as  paymaster,  with  the  rank 
of  major,  for  many  years.  General  Thomas  was  the  first  regular 
officer  to  accept  the  colonelcy  of  colored  troops. 

TucKJBB,  John  Randolph,  ex -congressman  from  Virginia;  bom 
in  Winchester,  Va.,  Dec.  34,  1838;  dira  in  Lexington,  Va.,  Feb.  18. 
Was  gradaated  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1844,  and  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1845.  In  1853  and  1856  he  was  a  presidential  elector  on 
the  democratic  ticket,  and  attorney-general  of  Virginia  in  1857,  1859, 
and  1868.  In  1870  he  was  elected  professor  of  equity  and  public  law 
in  Washington  and  Lee  University,  bat  resigned  in  1874,  when  he 
was  elected  to  congress.  He  was  a  member  till  1887,  for  a  short  time 
being  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  committee,  and  for  two  con- 
gresses chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee.  After  his  service  in 
congress  he  returned  to  his  professorship  at  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  and  was  also  made  dean  of  the  Law  School. 

Walker,  Gen.  Francis  Amasa,  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology;  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  3,  1840;  died 
there  Jan.  5.  He  was  the  son  of  Amasa  Walker,  who  was  well 
known  as  an  educator  and  political  economist.  After  his  graduation 
from  Amherst  in  1860,  the  young  man  studied  law  until  ne  entered 
the  Union  army  in  1861.  He  came  out  of  the  war  with  the  brevet 
rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  began  his  work  of  teaching.  He  was 
at  one  time  editorial  writer  on  the  Springfield  Republican.  In  1869 
he  took  charge  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  in  1870  was 
made  superintendent  of  the  ninth  census.  He  was  Indian  commis- 
sioner in  1871.  In  1878  he  became  professor  of  political  economy 
and  history  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  Yale,  and  in  1881  ac- 
cepted the  presidency  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
He  served  as  chief  of  awards  at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  and  in 
1878  was  one  of  the  United  States  commissioners  at  the  International 
Monetary  Conference.  Gen.  Walker  was  also  superintendent  of 
the  tenth  census  (1879-81). 

It  was  as  a  political  economist  that  General  Walker  was  most 
widely  known,  his  work  on  that  subject  being  in  general  use  as  a 
text-book,although  it  has  been  bitterly  attacked  by  free  traders  because 
the  author  conceded  the  fact  that  protectionists  had  established  their 
claim  to  a  hearing.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  international  bi- 
metallism, and  in  the  recent  presidential  campaign  actively  opposed 
the  claims  of  populists  and  democratic  advocates  of  free  silver  to  the 
title  of  bimetallists:  their  policy,  he  contended,  was  virtually  that  of 
silver  monometallism.  His  writings  are  admitted  to  be  singularly 
locid  and  fair  in  the  treatment  of  controversial  subjects.  One  of  his 
theories  is  that  wages  are  determined  by  the  price  at  which  an  indus- 
try can  be  prosecuted  under  the  least  favorable  circumstances;  an- 
other, that  money  is  anything  that  circulates  in  the  community  and 
performs  the  functions  of  a  medium  of  exchange.  In  the  discussion 
of  the  financial  question  in  1879  he  maintoined  the  right  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  declare  lt«  engraved  paper  legal  tender  without  any 
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promise  of  redemption,  but  admitted  that  this  theory  could  not  be 
reduced  to  practice,  because  governments  were  not  yet  wise  enough 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  overissue. 

The  works  of  General  Walker  include  his  Political  Economy, 
Mone^in  Its  Relation  to  Trade  and  Tndtutry,  The  Wagee  Queetion^ 
Ijand  and  Its  Rent  (a  reply  to  Henry  Georee's  Progress  and  Poverty), 
Money,  and  The  Indian  Question,  In  the  book  last  mentioned  he 
took  the  view  that  the  *'  wards  of  the  nation"  should  be  reasoned 
with  when  reason  availed;  but  that  it  was  allowable,  when  neces- 
sary, to  purchase  peace  from  them  by  stratagem  and  illusion.  Gen- 
eral Walker's  work  as  a  statistician,  not  only  in  the  direction  of  the 
census  reports,  but  in  the  preparation  of  other  valuable  compilations, 
such  as  the  Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United  States,  had  also  given  him 
a  wide  celebrity. 

Ward,  Rev.  Dr.  James  T.,  president  of  Westminster  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  Baltimore,  Md.;  bom  in  Georgetown,  D.  C;  died  Mar. 
4,  aged  76. 

Warner,  Gen.  J.  M.,  ex-postmaster  of  Albany,  N.  Y.;  bom  at 
Middlebury,  Vt. ,  1  n  1886;  died  suddenly  in  New  York  city  Mar.  16.  He 
was  a  cadet  at  West  Point  with  General  Horace  Porter.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  rebellion  he  was  called  to  the  defense  of  Washing- 
ton, and  made  colonel  of  the  11th  Vermont  volunteers;  was  severe^ 
wounded  at  Spottsylvania,  and  for  meritorious  service  gained  the  rank 
of  brevet  lieutenant-colonel,  and  colonel  in  the  regular  army.  He 
was  appointed  postmaster  at  Albany  in  1889,  by  President  Harrison, 
4ind  served  until  Jan.  1,  1805. 

Wheatcroft,  Nelson,  well-known  actor;  bom  in  England; 
died  in  New  York  city  Mar.  8.  He  founded  the  Empire  Theatre 
Dramatic  School  in  New  York  city;  wrote  the  play  Owynne*s  Oath; 
and  assisted  in  writing  several  others. 

Willis,  Albert  Sydney;  United  States  minister  at  Honolulu, 
Hawaii;  bom  near  Shelbyille,  Ky.,  Jan.  22,  1848;  died  at  Honolulu 
Jan.  6.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Louisville  Law  School  in  1866;  was 
elected  attorney  for  Jefferson  county  in  1870  and  re-elected  in  1874. 
He  was  returned  to  the  45th  congress,  and  served  in  the  four  suc<;eed- 
ing  congresses.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  Mr.  Carlisle  for  the 
speakership;  and,  when  the  latter  became  speaker  of  the  48th  con- 
gress, he  made  Mr.  Willis  chairman  of  the  committee  on  rivers  and 
harbors.  In  September,  1898,  President  Cleveland  appointed  him 
minister  to  Hawaii,  to  succeed  Mr.  Blount  (Vol.  8,  p.  476).  The 
anxieties  of  his  position  in  Hawaii  had  a  marked  effect  upon  his  health 
and  appearance.  He  discharged  his  exceedingly  difficult  duties  in 
Hawaii  with  marked  tact  and  discretion,  and  was  "popular  there 
in  spite  of  the  adverse  circumstances  which  surrounded  him  from 
the  start.  The  story  of  his  secret  instructions  from  President 
Cleveland  looking  to  a  restoration  of  Liliuokalani,  and  the  failure  of 
all  efforts  in  that  direction,  are  well  known  to  readers  of  Current 
History  (Vol.  8,  p.  680;  Vol.  4,  pp.  16,  441).  A  portrait  of  Mr. 
Willis  appears  on  page  18  of  Volume  4. 

W^OODS.  Samurl,  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeals  of  West 
Virginia,  1880-90;  born  in  Quebec,  Que.,  Canada,  in  1822;  died  at 
Philippi,  W.  Va.,  Feb.  17.  He  was  graduated  at  Allegheny  College, 
Meadville,  Penn.,  in  1842. 

Worhlby,  Dr.  Theodore  G..  since  1877  professor  of  chemistry 
and  toxicology  in  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
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vanU;  bom  in  Wonnlejsbarg,  Penn.,  Apr.  1,  1836;  died  in  Phila- 
delphia Jan.  3.  He  was  educated  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
Penn.,  and  in  1849  was  graduated  at  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Col- 
lege. In  1852  was  callS  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  natural  sci- 
ences at  Capitol  University,  Colombos,  O.,  which  he  held  until  1865, 
and  was  professor  of  chemistry  and  toxicology  in  Sterling  Medical 
College  1854-77. 

Foreign:— 

Blondin,  Charles,  celebrated  tight -rope  walker;  bom  in  St. 
Omer,  France,  Feb.  28,  1824;  died  at  Ealing,  a  suburb  of  London, 
England,  Feb.  22.  His  real  name  was  Jean  Frani^is  Gravelet.  As  a 
child  acrobat  he  won  fame  as  ''The  Little  Wonder."  On  June  30, 
1859,  he  crossed  the  gorge  of  the  Niagara  river  just  below  the  falls 
on  a  rope  1,100  feet  long  and  at  a  height  of  160  feet.  His  perform- 
ances were  continued  up  to  the  following  September,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  many  new  feats:  thus  on  one  occasion  he  crossed  the  falls 
blindfolded,  on  another  in  a  heavy  sack,  and  on  another  trundling  a 
wheelbarrow.  There  was  fresh  excitement  when  he  carried  a  man 
on  his  back  the  whole  length  of  the  rope.  In  1860  the  performances 
were  renewed,  and  in  September  Blondin  crossed  Niagara  in  the  pres- 
enee  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  introducing  still  another  new  feature  by 
using  a  pair  of  stilts.  In  June,  1861,  he  made  his  first  appearance  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  England,  receiving,  it  is  said,  £1,200  for 
twelve  performances.  He  turned  somersaults,  in  stilts,  on  a  rope 
stretched  from  end  to  end  of  the  centre  transept,  170  feet  from  the 
ground,  climbed  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  cooked  an  omelette  on  a 
stove,  and  did  a  variety  of,  at  that  time,  other  astounding  things, 
which  suggested  that,  with  his  perfect  ease  and  self-possession,  the 
keen  sense  of  touch  possessed  by  his  feet — by  which,  it  is  understood, 
he  was  solely  guided — and  his  absolutely  perfect  balance,  he  was 
as  much  at  his  ease  on  the  high  rope  as  an  ordinary  person  would  be 
on  a  street  pavement.  He  made  his  last  appearance  in  public  as  re- 
cently as  August,  1896,  when  he  performed  in  Belfast,  Ireland. 

Druichond,  Professor  Henry,  writer  on  religious  subjects; 
bom  at  Stirling,  Scotland,  in  1851;  died  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  England, 
Mar.  11.  He  was  son  of  Henry  Drummond,  a  wealthy  merchant  and 
justice  of  the  peace.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh and  at  Tflbingen,  Germany.  He  engaged  actively  in  evangel- 
ical work,  at  first  among  his  fellow-students  and  then  among  the 
laboring  men  and  women  of  the  Qreat  British  towns.  For  two  years 
he  shared  in  the  labors  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey.  He  was  never 
ordained  to  the  ministry.  He  had  chosen  science  as  his  life  work. 
In  1876  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  science  at  the  Free  Church 
College  of  Glasfi^ow,  Scotland.  In  1877  he  visited  the  United  States 
in  company  with  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  on  a  geological  tour  in  the 
Rocky  mountains. 

In  1883  he  published  the  book  that  first  attracted  widespread 
attention  to  him.  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,  a  work  of 
original  thought  and  much  charm  of  diction.  Though  it  elicited 
much  criticism,  it  attained  a  great  popularity  and  has  gone  through 
many  editions  and  been  translated  into  French,  German,  Dutch,  and 
Norwegian.  Just  after  arranging  for  the  publication  of  this  book  (in 
which  he  had  considerable  difiiculty),  Professor  Drummond  started 
on  another  scientific  expedition,  this  time  to  Africa,  where  he  trav- 
elled without  a  single  white  companion  up  the  Zambesi  river,  and 
▼oL  7.— IS. 
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where  he  was  five  icanths  without  news  from  home.  On  his  retnm 
he  published  an  account  of  his  jouroev,  entitled  Tropical  Africa. 
In  1880  he  made  a  toar  around  the  world,  and  while  passing  through 
the  United  States  delivered  many  lecturee  at  the  coUegee  of  the  East- 
ern and  Middle  states  in  the  interest  of  the  Edinburgh  "Students' 
movement,"  and  at  Mr.  Moody's  school  at  NortbEeld.  In  1890  he 
tnvelled  in  Australia,  and  in  1893  returned  to  the  United  States  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  in  Boston. 
Among  his  publications,  beeides  those  already  mentioned,  are  Titt 
^Oreatut  Thing  in  tin  WorUt—Love. 
Pax    Vobiaeam,  and   TIi*  A»cent    oj 

Halfohd,  Bm  Henry  St.  John, 
Bart.,  distinguished  marksman,  cap- 
tain of  British  rifle  teams  which  visited 
the  United  Slates  in  1877  and  1883. 

Le  Hover,  Philippe  ^lib.  French 
etateeman;  bom  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, June  27,  1816;  died  in  Parle 
Feb.  32.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
national  assembly  in  1871,  and  was 
;  one  of  the  founders  of  the  republicans 
'  of  the  left;   became   an   irremovable 

^  senator  in  1876;  and  In  1889  was  min- 
ister of  justice  in  M.  Waddington's 
cabinet;  was  president  of  the  senate 
1883-B3,  two  presidential  elections  oc- 
TUB  lATK  psorEBMH  HRNRv  currfng  lu  this  peHod — that  of  M. 
□aDMHoND.  GrSvy  in  188S  and  that  of  M.  Caroot 

in  1887.     He  also  presided  over  the  high  court  which  tried  Oeneral 
Boa  laager. 

Mabtiki,  M.,  inventor  of  the  rifle  bearing  his  name;  died  at 
Frauenfeld,  Switzerland.  Feb.  1. 

MoNTPEHSiEK.  UucHEBS  ov  (Infanta  Marie  Louise  Ferdinando), 
sister  of  ex-Queen  IsalielU  IL  of  Spain;  died  in  Madrid,  Feb.  2, 

Pitman,  Sir  Isaac,  inventor  ot  the  well  known  Pitman  system 
of  stenography;  bom  in  Trowbridge.  Willa,  England,  Jan.  4.  1818; 
died  at  Bath.  England,  Jan.  23.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  school 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  After  six  years'  services  as  a  clerk, 
he  took  a  five  months'  course  of  training  for  a  public  school  teacher. 
aod  taught  for  about  six  yeara.  Mr.  Pitman  invented  and  pub- 
lished in  1837  his  system  of  phonography,  which  superseded  the 
old  systems,  aBd  which,  with  many  improvements,  is  cow  prac- 
ticed by  the  majority  of  shorthand  writers  of  the  English  lang- 
utge.  His  first  treatise  on  shorthand  was  entitled  StenograpMe 
Soundhand.  His  system  of  Bborthand  was  renamed  in  1840,  and  ea- 
titled  Phonography,  or  Writing  by  Sound;  and  his  Phonographic  Be- 
porter's  Companion,  appeared  in  1846.  Mr.  Pitman  Bubsei^uently  e«- 
tablished  a  "Phonetic  Institute"  at  Bath,  his  home,  which  was  a 
printing  ofHce  and  a  pablishing  house  for  the  dispatch  of  phonetic 
books  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Here  he  edited  and  printed  The 
Phonrtie  Journal.  Beeidee  printing  his  own  instruction  books,  Mr 
Pitmanissuedalittlelibraryof  about  eighty  volumes,  printed  entirely 
in  shorthand,  ranging  from  the  Bihle  to  Ba$sela«.    la  reoognition  ^ 
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the  uBefnlneaB  of  his  work  Mr.  PitnuMi  wu  knighted  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria in  18H. 

Then  were  many  aathors  or  te*chei8  of  different  ejeieuiB  pre- 
ceding Pitman's: — Timothy  Bright,  altout  158T,  whoee  work  on  con- 
tinued by  Peter  Bales.  1590;  John  Willis,  1602;  Edmond  Willis,  IS6I, 
Slceltan,1620;   Cfirtwrigbl,   1942;   Rich,   ie4e;  MasQo,  1672;  Oumef : 
1740;  Byrom,  1787;  Mayor.  1780;  Taylor,  1786;  and  Lewis,  1812.     The 
ndfeal  dlSerence  between  these  systems  and  Pitman's  is  that  while 
the  old  systems  retMn  the  ase  of  the  alphabet,  which,  phonetically 
regarded,  is  both  redundant  and  im- 
pmfeet,  bis  disregards  the  alphabet 
excepting  bo  far  as  it  inclades  the 
Bonnos  employed  in    speaking,  and 
proTideaBi^s  for  the  sounds  in  which 
tt(the«lpbabet)UnantiDg.    Mr.  Plt- 
man'a  phonetic  alphabet — if  the  ei- 
preesion  nuy  be  allowed — has  a  char- 
acter for  every  sonnd  need  in  speak- 
iDg.     Various   systems  of  phono- 

Svphlo  shorthand  based  on  Isaac 
[(man's,  but  varying  from  it  some- 
what, hHve  been  published,  all,  in 
the  J  ndgment  of  their  originators  and 
followere,  superior  to  his  in  some  re- 
spects. Such  are  Benn  Pitman's — a 
brother  of  Isaac,  who  lives  at  Cincin- 
nati,— Mnnaon's,  and  Graham's. 


policy  toward  every  outsider.  It  was  largely  d 
iTgj  that  the  Abysinnians  routed  the  Itdians  i 
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y  that  the  Abysinnians  routed  the 

AK  Felice,  Casdinal,  Archbisho; 
was  said  to  be  the  meet  pronouncod  candidate  of  the  royal  house  of 
Italy  for  the  PontiScate.  He  was  known  as  the  "  idol  of  the  Nea- 
politans" from  bis  unlimited  charity  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
religion. 

Silvester,  Professor  James  Joseph,  mathematician;  bom  in 
London,  England,  Sep.  S,  1814;  died  there  Mar.  15.  -  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Boyal  Institution.  Liverpool,  and  at  8l.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  passed  the  c!enate  House  examinations  as 
second  wrangler,  bnt  was  not  permitted  to  graduate  because  of  religi- 
ons disabilities.  He  became  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Uni- 
veruty  College,  London;  and  afterward  came  to  tnis  countir,  where 
he  was  made  professor  of  Mathematics  in  tbe  University  of  Virginia. 
After  an  interval  of  ten  years  he  returned  to  England  and  accepted 
tbe  chair  of  mathematics  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Wool- 
wich. Five  years  later  he  became  a  profeaaor  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Baltimore,  Hd.  In  December,  1883,  he  was  elected  Savilian 
BrofesBor  of  geometry  and  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  England. 
;«  was  a  proUiic  contributor  to  journals  of  a  scientific  nature,  and 
was  the  founder  and  first  editor  of  The  Atntrvnti  JmiTnai  of  Mathe- 
matici.  He  introduced  into  England  Peaacellier's  method  of  link- 
ages, on  which  he  lectured  before  the  Koyal  Institution;  and  in  De- 
cember. 1685,  Id  a  lecture  before  the  UnlverBity  of  Oxford,  be  made 
known  hla  newly  discovered  theory  of  reciprocants,  which  gave  rise 
to  a  vast  body  tx  special  literature.    He  received  the  royal  medal  of 
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the  Royid  Society  aboat  I860,  the  Coplej  medal  in  1880,  and  in  1887 
the  De  Morgan  medal  of  the  London  llathematical  Society.  He  was 
a  member  of  many  learned  bodiea  in  Ehuope  and  the  United  States; 
and  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Twiss,  Sib  Traybrs,  iarist;  bom  at  Westminster,  England, 
Mar.  19,  1800;  died  at  Falham,  England,  Jan.  14.  He  was  a  dis- 
tingaished  gradaate  of  UniTersitj  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was 
fellow  and  tutor  for  many  years.  Having  become  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1838,  he  succeeded,  in  1842,  Herman  Merivale  as 
Drummond  professor  of  political  economy.  His  book  A  View  of  ike 
Progreu  of  PolUkal  Economy  in  Europe  Hnee  the  leth  Century,  ap- 
peared in  1847.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of 
uitemational  law  at  King's  College,  London,  which  he  resigned 
after  three  years'  tenure,  to  succcm  Dr.  Joseph  Phillimore  in  the 
Regius  professorship  of  civil  law  at  Oxford,  which  he  held  for 
fifteen  years,  and  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  James  Bzyce.  He 
became  advocate  of  Doctors'  commons  in  1840.  In  1862  he  was 
appointed  vicar-general  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  in* 
1868  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  London,  and  In  1862  advocate-gen- 
eral of  the  admiralty.  In  1867  he  became  queen's  advocate-general 
and  was  knighted.  He  served  on  many  roval  commissions.  He  was 
one  of  the  arbitral  commissioners  to  settle  the  boundary  between  New 
Brunswick  and  Canada.  In  1884,  at  the  request  of  the  king  of  the  Bel- 
gians, he  drew  up  a  constitution  for  the  Free  State  of  the  Kongo.  He 
was  an  authority  on  international  law,  his  principal  contributions  in 
this  line  being  two  volumes  entitled  The  iaw  of  Nations  in  Time  of 
Peace  and  The  Law  of  Nations  in  Time  of  War.  He  was  vice-preai- 
dent  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  InsHttU  de  Droit  IntematunuU, 
and  was  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  Association  for  the  Re- 
form and  Codification  of  tne  Law  of  Nations. 

Wellb,  Sir  Thomas  Spencer,  Bart.,  distinguished  physician 
and  surgeon;  bom  in  1818;  died  Feb.  1.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  Ireland.  Saw  active  service  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
navy  during  the  Crimean  War.  In  surgerv  his  name  is  chiefly 
dated  with  the  operation  known  as  ovariotomy. 
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THE  GRANT  MONU 

A  MEMORIAL  SKETCH. 

/^NE  of  the  grandest  funebral  commemorations  in  the 
world's  history  was  that  which  in  New  York  city,  on 
April  27,  signalized  the  transfer  of  the  body  of  General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  to  the  mausoleum  in  Riverside  Park. 

The  general's  wish — intimated  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  that  his  remains  should  rest  in  the  city  which  had 
been  his  residence  in  his  later  years — caused  the  setting 
aside  of  what  would  have  been  the  claims  of  Washington, 
the  nation's  capital;  and  five  days  after  the  general's 
decease  in  July,  1885,  Mayor  Grace  called  a  meeting  of 
prominent  citizens,  at  which  was  initiated  the  movement 
to  erect  by  private  subscriptions  a  monun^ental  memorial. 
Jn  the  following  February  the  Grant  Mojiument  Associa- 
tion was  organized,  and  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
♦114,000  had  been  received,  the  city  having  engaged  to 
supply  a  fitting  site. 

In  September,  1890,  as  the  result  of  a  competition  by 
prominent  architects,  plans  submitted  by  J.  H.  Duncan 
of  New  York  were  adopted,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  be- 
tween 11500,000  and  $600,000.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Department  of  New 
York,  ground  was  broken  for  the  foundations  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  general's  birth,  April  27,  1891.  The 
fund  had  risen  only  to  1155,000;  many  complaints  were 
heard  of  the  tardiness  of  New  York  in  fulfilling  its  en- 
gagement; and  a  bill  for  removal  of  General  Grant's 
body  to  Washington  had  been  introduced  in  congress. 
The  bill  failed  to  pass,  but  did  not  fail  to  stir  the 
neglectful  city;  and  in  February,  1892,  General  Horace 
Porter  was  elected  president  of  the  Monument  Associa- 
tion, with  James  C.  Reed,  secretary,  and  Frederick  D. 
Tappen,   treasurer.     These  officers   cheerfully    assumed 
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great  lubqrs;  iind  the  Hsaociittioii  entered  on  new  life. 
Within  sixty  days  ♦a.lOjHOO  was  raised,  through  the 
appeiils  of  215  committees  with  about  2,500  members. 
Meanwhile,  the  cornerstone  had  been  laid  by  President 
Harrison  on  the  birthday  anniversary,  April  27,  1892, 
with  an  oration  by  Chaimcey  M.  Depew  (Vol.  2,  p.  190), 
Before  the  year  ended  the  total  amount  contributed  from 
the  beginning  was  about  ft'iOtJ.IHK),  Fourteen  persons 
gave  ♦5,0tX)  each;  hut,  as  was  desired,  the  gifts  were 
mainly   in   small   sums.     All  except  about  *:t8,000  was 
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from  residents  of  New  York  city.  The  total  number  of 
contributors  was  conjectured  to  be  about  90,000. 

The  formal  presentation  of  the  mausoleum  by  the 
association  to  the  city  was  the  occasion  of  the  unprece- 
dented ceremonial  on  April  27,  1897  (General  Grant's 
75th  birth  anniversary).  Ten  days  previously,  the  body 
had  been  transferred  from  the  brick  tomb  in  Riverside 
Park,  where  it  had  reposed  since  August  8,  1885,  and 
placed  in  the  sarcophagus  of  porphyry  within  the  superb 
structure  reared  a  few  rods  away  as  its  final  resting  place. 
The  transfer,  accompanied  by  the  family  and  by  the 
Grant  Post  of  the  Grand  Army  as  a  guard  of  honor,  was 
with  solemn  dignity  though  without  ceremonial. 

On  the  day  of  the  commemoration,  more  than  half  a 
million  visitors  were  in  the  city.  An  hour  before  the 
main  procession.  Squadron  A  escorted  to  the  mausoleum 
President  McKinley,  Vice-President  Hobart,  members  of 
the  cabinet.  Governor  Black,  Mayor  Strong,  the  diplo- 
matic corps  headed  by  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  British 
ambassador,  and  other  distinguished  guests,  with  the 
Grant  family,  also  several  former  generals.  Union  and 
Confederate.  The  main  procession  of  53,500  men 
stretched  through  six  miles  of  streets:  in  the  military 
grand  division  were  about  36,500,  of  which  about  9,700 
were  of  the  regular  army,  and  12,474  of  the  New  York 
national  guard  and  naval  militia;  veterans'  grand  divi- 
sion, 4,480;  civil  grand  division^  12,500,  including  let- 
tor-carriers,  firemen,  public  schools,  societies,  etc.,  and 
IGO  bands  of  music.  Soldiers  of  the  national  guard 
from  several  states  were  headed  respectively  by  the  state 
governors  on  horseback.  The  route  of  the  parade  was 
largely  decorated,  and  lined  with  cheering  crowds. 

The  naval  parade  on  the  Hudson  river  near  the  mau- 
soleum comprised  the  North  Atlantic  squadron  of  eight 
vessels — battle-ships  and  cruisers;  ships  from  the  British, 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  navies;  also  revenue-cut- 
ters, excursion  boats,  etc.  The  president,  on  the 
Dolphin,  was  saluted  by  each  man-of-war  as  he  passed  by. 

The  exercises  at  the  mausoleum  were  brief.  A  prayer 
by  Bishop  Newman,  General  Grant's  pastor  and  intimate 
friend,  followed  the  hymn,  "My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee." 
President  McKinley  then  delivered  an  address  of  eulogy ; 
General  Horace  Porter  followed  with  an  oration  deliver- 
ing the  mausoleum  into  the  keeping  of  the  city ;  JNfayor 
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Strong  in  a  few  words  accepted  the  trust ;  and  the  Dox- 
ology  was  sung  by  the  assembled  multitude. 

The  Grant  monument  is  on  a  site  universally  pro- 
nounced to  be  ideal.  Riverside  Park  here  rises  in  a 
bluff  130  feet  above  the  Hudson  river,  lifting  the  monu- 
ment into  view  from  far  up  and  down  the  majestic 
stream.  Through  the  beautiful  grounds  around  it  flow 
the  tides  of  city  life  and  of  visitors  from  afar.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  monumental  structure  rises  150  feet  above  the 
ground.  It  is  built  to  stand  for  ages,  its  material  being 
a  granite  brought  from  North  Jay,  Maine,  quarried  in 
great  masses  without  flaw,  and  set  only  when  the  tem- 
perature would  not  subject  it  to  any  liability  of  settling. 
This  stone,  to  the  amount  of  about  8,000  tons,  was 
selected  only  after  severe  chemical  tests  for  durability. 
It  is  of  a  color  so  light  as  to  give  almost  the  effect  of 
marble. 

The  structure  faces  south.  Above  its  entrance, 
which  is  approached  by  steps  seventy  feet  wide,  stands  a 
portico  with  massive  columns  in  double  lines.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  structure  is  of  Doric  order,  ninety 
feet  square  and  seventy-two  feet  high,  topped  with 
parapet  and  cornice.  Rising  from  this  square  is  a  circu- 
lar cupola  of  modified  Ionic  order,  seventy  feet  in 
diameter,  circled  with  columns  and  a  gallery,  the  top  of 
the  cupola  being  stepped  or  terraced  to  its  apex.  The 
interior  of  the  mausoleum,  with  a  greatest  width  of 
seventy-six  feet,  takes  a  cruciform  effect  from  the  four 
immense  square  piers  whence  spring  with  majestic 
sweep  coffered  arches  fifty  feet  above  the  floor:  these 
arches  sustain  the  dome,  around  whose  base  is  an  open 
gallery  forty  feet  in  internal  diameter,  whence  the  floor 
and  the  crypt  below  are  visible,  while  its  windows  give  a 
superb  view  of  the  river  and  the  country  around.  Above 
this  gallery  springs  the  panelled  dome.  Central  in  the 
main  floor  is  a  wide  circular  opening  which  brings  the 
crypt  fully  into  view  from  the  whole  interior  above. 
The  crypt  consists  of  an  open  circular  passage,  set  off  by 
massive  square  pillars  from  a  large  central  space  within 
which,  on  a  raised  square  granite  platform  at  the  centre, 
stands  tlic  sarcophagus  of  rich  red  porphyry.  Space  is 
reserved  for  an  exactly  similar  sarcophagus  in  obedi- 
ence to  General  Grant's  wish  that  his  wife's  body  should 
finally  rest  at  his  side. 

In  the  interior,  below  the  base  of  the  dome,  is  a  series 
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of  sculptures  in  high  relief  by  J.  Massey  Ehind,  sym- 
bolic of  Grant's  career.  The  exterior  lacks  as  yet  the 
colossal  equestrian  statue  of  General  Grant  to  front 
the  portico,  four  equestrian  statues  of  his  prominent 
generals  above  the  portico,  various  sculptures  in  bas-re- 
lief, and  the  river  approach  of  masonry. 

This  work  in  its  grand  simplicity  and  its  massive 
strength  has  a  magnificent  fitness  to  the  character  of  the 
patriot  and  soldier  whom  it  commemorates. 

Ulysses  Simpson  Grant  was  born  at  Point  Pleasant,  Cler- 
mont coantj,  Ohio,  about  twenty- five  miles  above  Cincinnati,  on 
April  27,  1822.  He  was  a  descendant  in  the  eifi^fith  feneration  from 
Matthew  Grant,  a  Scotchman,  who  emigratcid  to  New  England  in 
1630,  and  settled  in  Dorchester,  now  a  part  of  Boston,  Mass.  Five 
years  later  he  removed  to  the  present  site  of  Windsor,  Conn.,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Connecticut  river.  He  was  long  the  town  clerk  of 
Windsor,  and,  for  more  than  forty  years,  surveyor  for  the  colony. 
General  Grant  was  descended  from  Matthew's  eldest  son,  Samuel, 
who  took  lands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where  some  of  his 
descendants  are  still  resident. 

The  military  strain  is  not  lacking  in  the  general's  ancestry.  His 
great-grandfather,  Noah  Grant,  and  Noah's  younger  brother,  Solo- 
mon, were  commissioned  officers  in  the  English  army  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war;  and  both  were  killed  in  1756.  Noah  left  a  son  nine 
years  of  age,  also  named  Noah,  who,  twenty  years  later,  was  with 
the  Connecticut  troops  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  served  till 
the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  This  Captain  Noah  Grant,  grand- 
father of  the  general,  removed  in  1790  to  Westmoreland  county, 
western  Pennsylvania.  His  second  child  (by  his  second  marriage) 
was  General  Grant's  father,  Jesse  Root  Grant.  In  1799  Captain 
Noah  emigrated  to  Deerfield,  Ohio,  on  the  Western  Reserve.  He  had 
not  had  prosperity  in  business;  and,  after  the  death  of  his  second 
wife,  his  family  of  seven  children  was  scattered,  Jesse  Root  Grant 
being  f  iven  a  place  in  the  household  of  Judge  Tod  in  Deerfield,  father 
of  the  Tate  Governor  Tod  of  Ohio.  Here  he  stayed  only  until  he  became 
old  enough  to  learn  a  trade,  giving  diligence  to  do  such  service  as 
should  compensate  for  his  maintenance,  and  forming  for  the  judge 
and  his  wife  an  attachment  almost  filial.  After  some  years  given  to 
learning  his  trade  as  a  tanner  in  Maysville,  Ky.,  where  his  uncle 
Peter  Grant  had  settled  and  had  begun  to  amass  wealth,  he  returned 
to  Deerfield;  and  there,  employed  in  the  tannery  of  the  father  of 
John  Brown,  he  lived  in  the  same  house  with  the  boy  whose  death 
was  to  herald  the  death  of  slavery.  He  established  himself  as  a  tan- 
ner at  Point  Pleasant,  in  southern  Ohio;  and  in  1821  married  Hannah 
Simpson,  whose  family  had  been  resident  for  several  generations  in 
Montgomery  county,  Penn.  Of  this  marriage  was  bom  Hiram  Ulys- 
ses Grant,  whose  name,  entered  by  mistake  on  the  West  Point  roll 
as  Ulysses  Sidney,  and  then  ''corrected"  by  a  second  mistake  to 
Ulysses  Simpson,  was  allowed  by  the  young  cadet  to  stand  as  printed 
in  the  latter  form. 

The  Western  Reserve,  afterward  noted  for  educational  facilities, 
was  but  recently  settled  when  Jesse  Grant  was  a  boy;  and  schools 
and  books  were  scarce  except  in  a  few  larger  towns,  (jeneral  Grant 
reports  that  his  father  had  an  unusual  thirst  for  education — reading  all 
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tbe  books  that  he  could  borrow  in  the  neighborhood,  mastering  their 
contents,  and  so  making  himself  a  good  English  scholar.  He  was  an 
able  debater  in  the  debating  societies  then  common  in  his  vicinity, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  a  frequent  contributor  to  oountrj  news- 
papers. Through  life  he  was  active  in  politics  though  not  as  a  can- 
didate for  office.  He  was  a  whig,  and  greatly  admired  Henry  Clay. 
He  was  evidently  a  man  of  good  business  capacity,  and,  in  his  man- 
agement of  his  household,  judicious  and  firm,  while  notably  con- 
siderate and  kind.  He  and  his  wife  were  devout  members  of  tbe 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Before  Classes  was  two  years  of  age  the  family  removed  to  George- 
town, capital  of  the  adjoining  county  on  the  east;  and  this  little  town, 
bordering  on  Kentucky,  with  a  total  population  of  about  1,000 — al- 
ways strongly  democratic,  with  pro-slavery  sympathies  before  the 
war  and  sectssHion  sympathies  throughout  the  war — was  his  home 
until  he  entered  West  Point  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  It  is  illus- 
trative of  (ieneral  Grant's  character  that  he  loved  his  home  town 
and  its  folk.  While  recording  his  opinion  that  there  was  no 
time  during  the  rebellion  when  it  would  not  have  voted  for  Jef- 
ferson Davis  as  president  over  Abraham  Lincoln,  he  records  with 
pride  also  the  strange  fact  that  the  little  rebel  village  of  the  then  far 
West  furnished  to  tbe  Union  army  four  generals  and  one  colonel. 
West  Point  graduates,  besides  nine  general  and  field  officers  of  volun- 
teers. 

His  home  itself,  though  plain  and  humble,  was  all  that  a  home 
should  be.  His  father  ha^  what,  for  the  region  and  the  times,  was  a 
competence.  Besides  owning  a  tannery,  Mr.  Grant  cultivated  a  farm, 
and  owned  much  woodland  a  mile  from  the  village.  Work  in  the 
tannery  Ulysses  detested;  but — though  no  more  fond  than  other  boys 
of  toil — he  had  no  aversion  to  the  farm  and  forest  work,  while  all 
that  had  to  do  with  horses  was  greatly  to  his  liking.  His  father  was 
tUoughtful  enough  to  recognize  his  natural  tastes,  and  considerate 
enough  to  meet  them.  He  was  excused  from  tbe  tan  vats.  At  the 
age  of  eight  the  boy  began  to  drive  all  the  loads  of  wood  hauled 
from  the  forest  to  the  house  and  tannery  for  a  twelve-month  supply. 
From  the  age  of  eleven,  when  he  became  strong  enough  to  hold  a 
plow,  until  tbe  age  of  seventeen,  as  he  records,  he  "did  all  the  work 
done  with  horses,  such  as  breaking  up  the  land,  furrowing,  plowing 
corn  and  potatoes,  bringing  in  the  crops  when  harvested,  hauling  all 
the  wood,  besides  tending  two  or  three  hor&es  and  a  cow  or  two,  and 
sawing  wood  for  stoves,  etc.,  while  still  attending  school." 

This  home  of  humble  life  and  hard  work  seems  to  have  had  an 
atmosphere  of  peace  and  contentment  lacking  in  many  an  abode  of 
fastidious  elegance.  Ulysses  worked  not  as  one  doing  tasks,  but  as  a 
sort  of  junior  partner  and  joint  owner.  The  accounts  of  his  boyhood 
show  nothing  of  brilliancy  or  of  ambition,  but  the  same  fidelity,  un- 
selfishness, quiet  steadfastness,  and  straightforward  simplicity  that 
were  to  make  him  notable  in  affairs  of  vast  moment  in  the  world's 
history.  He  testifies  that,  in  that  home,  scolding  and  punishment 
were  unknown;  there  was  liberty  for  all  reasonable  diversions,  such 
as  the  fishing,  swimming,  skating,  dear  to  a  boy's  heart;  and  Ulys- 
ses, who  from  early  years  knew  and  loved  a  good  horse,  had  liberty 
to  take  a  fine  horse  for  long  rides,  such  as  visiting  his  grandparents 
in  the  adjoining  county.  He  was  trusted  by  his  parents,  as  in  com- 
mand of  the  largest  army  in  modern  history  he  was  to  be  trusted  by 
his  president  and  his  country.      Several  times,  alone,  while  quite 
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jovLDg,  tlie  lad  visited  Cincinnati,  fortj-five  miles  awaj,  and  once 
Loaisville,  Ky. ;  once  he  returned  alone,  driving  a  two-horse  carriage, 
from  Chillicothe,  about  seventy  miles;  and  at  fifteen  years  of  age  he 
made  a  trip  in  like  manner  seventy  miles  to  Flat  Rock,  Ky. 

There  were  then  no  free  schools  in  southern  Ohio;  and  such 
schools  as  were  maintained  by  subscription  were,  as  were  usually  the 
teachers,  of  inferior  grade.  Mr.  Grant,  desirous  that  his  children 
should  not  lack  the  education  of  which  he  had  been  deprived,  sent 
Ulysses  year  after  year  to  such  schools  as  were  available;  yet  the 
future  general  never  saw  an  algebra  or  other  book  of  mathematics 
higher  than  arithmetic  until  he  had  received  his  appointment  to  West 
Point.  This  appointment  was  not  in  accordance  with  his  choice,  but 
was  reluctantly  accepted  in  obedience  to  his  father,  who  acted  in 
view  of  his  son's  aversion  to  the  business  of  tanning.  Ulysses,  aware 
that  he  was  not  naturally  inclined  to  study,  and  that  his  schooling 
had  been  very  defective,  distrusted  his  own  ability  to  meet  either  the 
entrance  examination  or  the  severe  requirements  of  the  course  of 
study.  Moreover,  he  felt  no  attraction  to  a  military  career.  But 
when  his  father  had  procured  the  appointment  through  Senator 
Thomas  Morris  of  Ohio  and  Congressman  Thomas  L.  Hamer,  he 
yielded,  as  was  ever  his  wont,  to  rightful  authority,  and  started  for 
West  Point  in  1839.  It  is  reported  that  on  leaving  his  mother  he 
promised  her  to  avoid  profaneness  in  speech;  and  his  intimate  asFo- 
ciates  testify  that  neither  an  oath  nor  an  impure  expression  was  ever 
heard  from  his  lips.  On  his  journey  to  West  Point  he  saw  for  the 
first  time  a  railroad.  He  was  admitted  in  June,  having  surprised 
himself  by  easily  passing  his  examination.  His  own  statement  is 
that  he  gave  no  great  effort  to  the  course  of  studies,  but  read  largely 
and  with  avidity  in  the  fine  library.     In  mathematics  he  early  took  a 

good  standing;  but,  as  to  the  other  studies,  he  reports,  "If  the  class 
ad  been  turned  the  other  end  foremost  I  should  have  been  near  the 
head."  Visiting  his  home  on  the  usual  furloughs,  he  found  a  fine 
saddle  horse  bought  for  his  especial  use.  He  was  graduated  June  80, 
1848,  twenty-first  in  a  class  of  thirty-nine;  was  commissioned  brevet 
second  lieutenant  of  infantry;  and  was  assigned  to  the  Fourth  regi- 
ment, then  stationed  at  Jefferson  barracks,  near  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  increase  of  slave  territory  by  annexing  Texas  having  been 
determined  upon,  war  with  Mexico  was  expected.  His  regiment  was 
ordered  to  Louisiana  in  1844;  and  in  September,  1845,  it  joined  the 
army  of  General  Zachary  Taylor  in  Texas,  the  young  soldier  being 
then  commissioned  full  lieutenant.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  Palo 
Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  at  the  capture  of  Monterey.  Af- 
terward, in  General  Winfield  Scott's  army,  he  was  in  all  the  battles 
except  Buena  Vista,  winning  at  Molino  del  Key,  September  8,  1847, 
the  brevet  of  first  lieutenant  for  bravery,  and  five  days  later  at  Cha- 
pultepec  the  brevet  of  captain.  Returning  after  the  war,  he  married 
at  St.  Louis,  August  22, 1848,  Julia  Dent,  sister  of  one  of  his  class- 
mates at  West  Point.  After  nearly  four  years  in  garrison  at  Sackett's 
Harbor,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  the 
Pacific  coast  in  1852.  In  the  summer  of  1853  he  was  commissioned 
full  captain. 

Captain  Grant  resigned  from  the  army  July  31,  1854.  He  found 
it  impossible  on  his  pay  in  the  army  to  support  his  family  then  con- 
sisting of  a  wife  and  two  children;  and,  at  the  age  of  thii-ty-two,  he 
was  compelled  to  b^n  life  anew  in  the  struggle  for  support  on  a 
small  farm  belonging  to  his  wife,  not  far  from  St.  Louis.     He  had 
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first  to  build  htm  a  little  house.  Then,  he  sajrs,  *'  I  worked  verj  hard, 
never  losing  a  day  because  of  bad  weather.  If  nothing  else  could  be 
done,  I  would  load  a  cord  of  wood  on  a  wagon  and  take  it  to  the  city 
for  sale."  At  last,  prostrated  by  fever  and  ague,  he  sold  the  farm  in 
the  autumn  of  1858,  and  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  in  St. 
Louis.  In  May.  1860,  he  removed  to  Galena,  III.,  and  took  a  nominal 
clerkship  in  his  father's  leather  business  there,  with  prospect  of  full 
partnership  with  his  two  brothers. 

The  thunder  of  civil  war  was  now  muttering  from  the  black 
cloud  of  secession  as  it  rose  rapidly  over  all  the  slave  states.  On  the 
day  when  President  Lincoln's  first  call  for  volunteers  reached  Qalena, 
(irant  instantly  left  his  business  and  gave  himself  to  raising  recruits 
in  the  town.  His  army  experience  soon  caused  Governor  Yates  to  put 
him  in  charge  of  mustering  in  the  new  regiments  from  Illinois.  Feel- 
ing that  the  country  had  a  claim  on  its  trained  soldiers,  he  wrote  to 
the  adjutant-general  at  Washington  on  May  34,  1861,  offering  his 
services,  but  received  no  answer.  One  of  the  new  state  regiments 
had  become  demoralized;  and  on  June  16  the  governor  assigned  Qrant 
as  colonel  to  command  it.  He  soon  brought  it  under  discipline  and 
to  high  efficiency.  In  August  he  was  surprised  to  see  in  the  St. 
Louis  papers  the  news  of  his  appointment  as  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  by  the  president.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  assigned  to 
command  the  district  of  southeastern  Missouri  and  southern  Illinois. 
He  soon  showed  his  idea  that  war  meant  fighting  rather  than  con- 
stant entrenching  over  against  the  enemy;  and  that  successful  war 
required  promptness  in  attack  in  every  instance  when  conditions  were 
promising,  rather  than  awaiting  the  enemy's  convenience;  and  fur- 
ther, that  a  first  repulse  was  not  to  be  accepted  as  a  defeat  unless  the 
opposing  force  was  overwhelming,  but  should  be  deemed  only  an  in- 
troduction to  the  real  battle  whicu  was  then  to  be  rapidly  and  stub- 
bornly pressed;  moreover  that  a  success  was  not  to  be  rested  In  as 
satisfactory  until  the  hostile  force  was  dispersed  or  brought  to  un- 
conditional surrender. 

He  showed  his  promptness  by  seizing  in  September  an  important 
strategic  point,  Paducah,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  river,  wliichhe 
reached  with  less  than  2,000  men,  while  a  rebel  force  of  nearly  4,000 
was  marching  to  seize  it  and  was  within  less  than  fifteen  miles.  The 
place  was  speedily  fortified;  and  the  enemy  turned  back.  The  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Donelson  on  the  Cumberland  river,  the  first  great  suc- 
cess of  the  Federal  arms,  illustrated  General  (Grant's  mode  in  war. 
On  February  13  he  confronted  with  only  15,000  men,  scattered  along 
a  line  of  three  miles,  an  entrenched  army  of  21,000.  In  the  fightins^ 
on  the  13th  and  14th,  minor  attacks  on  two  points  had  been  repulsed 
by  the  Confederates,  who  telegraphed  to  Richmond  news  of  a  great 
victory.  Grant,  aided  by  gunboats  on  the  river,  steadily  pushed  his 
attack,  and  soon  was  heavily  reinforced.  On  the  night  of  the  15th 
the  enemy  began  to  escape  in  large  parties,  and  on  tue  16th  sought 
favorable  terms  for  evacuation.  (Grant's  reply  refused  all  terms  ex- 
cept "  unconditii^nal  surrender  " — adding,  **  I  propose  to  move  im- 
mediately on  your  works."  This  brought  the  surrender  of  the  fort 
with  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  thousand  men,  all  that  remained 
of  the  Confederate  force.  (Grant's  promotion  as  major-general  of 
volunteers  was  dated  February  16,  1862,  the  day  of  this  splendid 
success. 

For  some  unknown  rea.son  he  was  not  regarded  favorably  by 
General  Halleck,  who,  in  the  first  years  of  the  war,  was  in  command  A 
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all  the  armies.     He  had  also  to  meet  honest  misj  udgment,  unreasoning 

Prejudice,  or  despicable  envy,  from  some  others  in  high  places, 
'resident  Lincoln,  however,  earlj  discerned  his  sincere  and  unselfish 
patriotism  and  his  soldierly  ability,  and  relied  on  him  more  and 
more.  Yet  the  general  was  repeatedly  opposed  in  his  plans  and 
hampered  in  his  action  by  untoward  influences  from  Washington. 
The  grandeur  of  his  character  was  shown  in  his  calmness  under  mis- 
apprehension and  calumny,  and  in  his  quiet  persistence  in  the  duty 
assigned  to  him. 

The  necessary  limits  of  this  sketch  render  Impossible  a  record  of 
the  events  in  Qeneral  Grant's  career  whether  as  soldier  or  as  states- 
man. It  suffices  here  merely  to  mention  a  few  points  in  his  career  as 
salient  illustrations  of  his  character  as  leader  of  great  armies,  chief 
magistrate,  citizen,  and  man. 

The  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing  (or  Shiloh)  on  the  Tennessee, 
April  6  and  7,  1862,  was  one  of  the  severest  battles  in  the  West,  the 
total  losses  on  each  side  being  not  less  than  13,000,  and  the  Confeder- 
ate loss  probably  much  greater.  On  the  first  day  Grant's  force  of 
33.000  was  attacked  by  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  with  41,000  men, 
and  large  portions  of  it  were  pressed  back  with  heavy  loss.  Before 
night  Grant  had  reformed  his  broken  lines  and  fully  checked  the 
onset.  Later,  large  reinforcements  arrived,  which  he  had  previously 
ordered,  but  which  had  failed  to  move  promptly;  and  at  daybreak  the 
next  morning  he  threw  his  army  in  assault  upon  the  enemy,  defeat- 
ing them  at  all  points  through  the  day  until  they  broke  into  precipi- 
tate retreat. 

His  siege  and  capture  of  Vicksburg,  the  ''Gibraltar  of  the 
Mississippi,"  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  achievements 
in  military  annals,  in  view  of  the  immense  strength  of  the  position — 
a  bluff  200  feet  above  the  river,  covered  with  fortifications  within 
which  lay  a  large  army  under  General  Pemberton,  while  another 
army  of  nearly  equal  size  held  all  approaches  eastward.  This  strong- 
hold was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Confederate  cause,  as 
commanding  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  The  campaign 
against  it  was  begun  November  2,  1862,  with  attempts  by  gunboats 
on  the  river  to  run  past  its  batteries  and  to  transport  troops  beyond 
it.  and  with  attacks  on  outlying  positions.  All  efforts  had  met 
repulse.  At  last,  Grant  decided  on  a  plan  against  the  judgment  of 
all  his  oflScers  and  which  many  military  critics  decried  as  futile  and 
as  involving  the  loss  of  his  army.  In  the  end  of  April,  1863,  boldly 
casting  oil  his  connection  northward,  by  a  sudden  transfer  of  his 
whole  army  of  43,000  below  the  city  and  away  from  the  river,  he 
captured  Port  Gibson  and  planted  himself  in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg. 
On  May  19  he  had  completely  invested  the  place  after  fighting  five 
battles  in  which  his  total  losses  were  4,000  men,  while  the  loss  of  the 
enemy  was  about  15,000  men  and  88  pieces  of  artillery.  He  brought 
large  reinforcements  and  strengthened  his  investing  lines;  while  the 
fleet,  superbly  commanded  by  Admiral  Porter,  held  the  river  above 
and  below.  Provisions  began  to  fail  in  the  besieged  city;  and  at 
length,  on  July  4,  1863,  came  the  result  which  Grant  had  planned — 
the  surrender  of  Vicksburg  with  81,600  prisoners,  172  cannon,  and 
60,000  muskets.  This  success  was  more  than  a  triumph  over  an 
armed  foe:  it  was  a  triumph  also  over  the  growing  tolerance  for 
secession  in  the  North.  Grant  records  that  the  Northern  public,  dis- 
appointed at  the  early  lack  of  success,  had  grown  weary  of  the  war 
and  its  vast  expenditure;  volunteering  had  utterly  ceased;  the  draft  had 
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been  resorted  to  for  recruiting  the  armies;  the  only  political  partj 
which  insisted  on  prosecuting  the  war  had  been  defeated  at  the 
last  elections  by  the  party  which  had  declared  the  war  a  failure  and 
success  against  the  South  either  unjust  or  ioapossible.  A  large 
section  of  the  Northern  press  teemed  with  sneers  at  Qrant*s  move- 
ment against  Vicksburg  as  the  hopeless  and  absurd  attempt  of  a  man 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  war.  The  splendid  tenacity  of  the 
man  is  seen  in  his  quiet,  unyielding  advance  to  his  purpose  through 
weary  months.  The  very  opposition  to  this  purpose  only  strengthened 
him  in  it,  since  it  revealed  the  necessity  of  the  government's  accom- 
plishing something  to  brace  the  growing  feebleness  of  the  public 
will.  His  commission  as  major-general  in  the  regular  army  dated 
from  the  day  of  the  fall  of  Vicksburg.  In  December,  1863,  the 
thanks  of  congress,  and  a  gold  medal,  were  voted  him. 

On  December  25,  1863,  General  Grant  raised  the  sie^e  of  Chatta- 
nooga, where  General  Rosecrans,  after  his  defeat  at  Chickamanga, 
was  on  the  verge  of  capture  by  General  Bragg.  On  this  occasion  the 
battles  of  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge  were  fought  under 
able  generals  selected  by  Grant  and  acting  under  his  orders,  to  whom 
he  assigns  much  of  the  credit  for  the  success.  This  victory,  saving 
also  Burnside's  army  at  Knozville,  relieved  a  deep  anxiety  at  Wash- 
ington. On  March  2,  18G4,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-general,  a 
gnide  then  recently  revived  by  act  of  congress;  and  on  March  17  he 
was  made  commander  of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States.  Early 
in  May  he  began  that  series  of  bloody  battles,  from  the  Wilderness 
to  Cold  Harbor,  which  marked  his  advance  on  Richmond  contested 
with  such  heroic  stubbornness  by  General  Lee.  As  in  his  Vicksburg 
campaign,  so  in  this.  General  Grant,  relentless  in  pursuing  his  main 
object,  modified  his  plan  as  new  occasion  developed.  Elarly  in  June, 
having  fought  his  way  to  a  point  about  twenty  miles  north  of  lUch- 
mond,  he  l^came  convinced  that  Lee's  plan  had  now  become  one  of 
defense,  avoiding  to  fight  except  behind  breastworks  or  near  them; 
and  that  any  direct  attack  on  him  would  be  useless  slaughter.  Grant 
therefore  transferred  his  army  to  the  south  of  Richmond,  besieging 
Petersburg.  In  February,  1865,  active  operations  were  resumed;  and  in 
March,  Sheridan  was  sent  to  cut  off  the  Southern  line  of  retreat  from 
Richmond.  This  compelled  Lee  to  evacuate  the  capital;  and  his 
army  began  to  march  westward  on  April  2.  Grant,  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity long  waited  for,  ordered  his  whole  force  into  vigorous  pursuit, 
and  soon  surrounded  the  25,000  straggling  and  dispirited  men  who 
were  the  remnant  of  what  had  been  a  brave  army.  On  April  9, 
General  Grant  received  at  Appomattox  Courthouse  the  surrender  of 
General  Lee. 

The  extraordinary  terms  of  this  surrender  are  explainable  by  the 
extraordinary  magnanimity  of  the  victor  who  dictated  tnem. 
Relentless  as  he  was  against  men  who  were  bearing  arms  against  his 
country  and  theirs,  he  was  incapable  of  vindictiveness.  He  testifies 
that  on  receipt  of  Lee's  first  note  arranging  for  a  conference,  he  was 
elated  at  seeing  the  dismal  war  about  to  end;  but  that  in  his  ride  to 
the  place  appointed  he  was  sad  and  depressed.  He  remembered  that 
the  vanquished  enemies  whose  submission  he  was  now  to  receive 
were  brother  Americans,  helpless  and  poor,  and  even  hungry— 
for,  in  the  attempt  at  escape,  they  had  abandoned  their  supplies. 
They  were  now  in  his  power  and  must  not  be  humiliated.  Moreover, 
he  remembered  that  Americans  could  not  permanently  hold  brother 
Americans  as  captives — that  these  men  and  the  great  population  which 
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they  represented  must,  as  soon  as  possible,  re-enter  on  all  privileges 
of  citizenship,  and  be  made  to  feel  at  home  again  under  the  old  flag. 

Grant's  army,  at  the  first  news  of  the  surrender,  began  giving  a 
salute  of  a  hundred  guns  in  honor  of  the  victory.  He  instantly  sent 
word  to  stop  the  firing — not  wishing  to  exult  over  his  prisoners.  He 
also  refused  to  enter  Richmond,  wisning  no  triumphal  demonstration. 

Not  having  received  word  of  the  conference  till  after  leaving 
camp  in  the  morning,  he  was  riding  in  the  uniform  of  a  private 
soldier,  except  for  the  shoulder-straps  that  showed  a  lieutenant- 
general's  rank;  and  he  wore  no  sword.  Lee  met  him  in  full  new 
uniform,  wearing  a  fine  sword;  but  there  was  no  surrendering  and 
handing  back  of  that  sword — Grant's  mind  being  little  given  to 
dramatic  effects.  Indeed  that  sword  together  with  the  swords  of  all 
other  officers,  as  also  their  private  l»ggage  and  horses,  were  by 
Grant's  special  provision  excepted  from  the  surrender.  When  Lee 
inquired  what  terms  he  proposed  to  give,  Grant  called  for  paper  and 
began  writing.  As  he  wrote,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  rebel 
officers  rode  their  own  horses,  valuable  to  them  but  of  no  value  to 
the  United  States;  also  that  to  make  them  deliver  up  their  side  arms 
would  be  a  needless  humiliation.  He  did  not  then  think  of  the 
private  soldiers,  cavalry,  and  artillery .  men ;  but  afterward  he  said 
that  they  too  were  to  keep  their  horses  and  mules  as  they  would  need 
them  to  put  in  a  crop  for  food  for  their  families.  He  had  in  his  first 
writing  added  that  all  the  prisoners  observing  their  paroles  and 
obeying  the  laws  should  not  afterward  be  disturbed  by  United  States 
authority. 

All  these  terms  show  the  noble  generosity  and  grand  simplicity 
of  the  man.  It  probably  never  occurred  to  him  that  on  one  point-- 
the  last — his  kindly  feeling  was  carrying  him  beyond  the  bounds  of 
law,  inasmuch  as  giving  parjjons  to  lawbreakers,  an  act  not  of 
military  but  of  civil  power,  was  reserved  to  the  president.  If  it 
was  a  mistake  it  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  mistakes  ever  made. 
It  was  an  act  of  military  dictatorship  due,  as  was  evident  at  the  time, 
to  a  flow  of  generous  sympathy;  and  due  also — so  we  may  now 
conjecture — to  a  political  insight  or  a  statesman's  foresight  uncon- 
sciously exercising  itself.  For,  the  act  interpreted  to  the  nation  the 
nation's  own  half-formed  wish,  giving  to  that  will  a  sudden 
crvstallization.  It  pledged  a  policy  of  mercy  and  brotherhood, 
which,  from  the  moment  when  it  was  first  issued,  passed  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  power,  in  law  or  outside  of  law,  to  revoke  it.  It  was 
a  stroke  of  moral  genius',  solving  the  problem  of  how  high  treason, 
punishable  under  all  systems  of  law  by  death,  could  be  dealt  with 
in  this  new  land.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  within  a  week  there- 
after, the  assassination  of  the  gentle  president,  Lincoln,  brought  to 
the  presidency  Andrew  Johnson,  a  man  of  vacillating  temper  and  in- 
coherent thought.  Who  can  measure  the  tumult  regarding  that 
problem,  the  angry  division,  the  suffering  on  both  sides,  the  solici- 
tude, from  which  the  grand-souled,  simple-hearted  soldier  who  loved 
peace  was  delivering  the  North  and  the  South  in  those  few  moments 
when  without  premeditation  he  was  writing  out  the  terms  of  Robert 
E.  Lee's  surrender?  The  offer  of  such  terms  showed  not  only 
brotherliness  but  also  such  calm  assurance  of  strength  on  the  part  of 
the  government  as  made  all  rebellious  ebullitions  of  a  few  years 
thereafter  appear  childish  and  vain.  Grant  had,  as  by  a  military 
order,  set  the  victorious  nation  in  the  line  of  the  beatitude  which 
reads,  **  The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth." 
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Congrress,  in  the  following  year,  established  the  rank  of  general  of 
the  United  States  Army;  and  to  this  grade,  the  highest  possible, 
Grant  was  appointed,  July  25,  1866. 

President  Johnson  in  his  strife  with  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  secretary 
of  war,  and  with  congress,  appointed  Grant  secretary  of  war  aid 
interim,  August  12, 1867.  Grant,  as  usual,  obedient  to  authority,  was 
vet  not  usable  as  a  partisan:  he  was  soon  relieved  by  the  senate  from 
his  trying  position,  but  with  the  enmity  of  the  president.  He 
studiously  kept  aloof  from  |x>litics;  but  in  May,  1868,  he  was 
nominated  by  the  republican  party  for  president,  and  in  November  was 
elected  by  a  vote  of  3,015,071,  against  2,709,618  for  Horatio  Seymour 
— the  vote  in  the  electoral  college  being  214  to  80.  Prominent 
features  in  his  administration  were  the  reduction  (in  eight  years, 
1869-77)  of  the  public  debt  bv  more  than  $450,000,000,  of  tlie 
interest  on  the  debt  by  $60,000,000,  and  of  taxes  by  $300,000,000;  the 
changing  of  the  balance  of  trade  from  $130,000,000  against  the 
country  to  an  equal  amount  in  its  favor;  the  attempt  by  the  *'  Force 
Bill"  in  1871  to  protect  negroes  in  the  South  from  outrage  and 
murder  by  the  ''Ru-Klux-Klan;"  the  beneficent  change  of  methods 
in  dealing  with  the  Indians  by  calling  in  the  missionary  work  of  the 
great  religious  bodies,  to  which  different  tribes  were  assigned;  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  of  civil  service  reform,  in  1871,  m  face  of 
the  sneers  and  denunciation  of  politicians:  General  Grant  was  the 
first  president  to  recommend  officially,  and  to  set  in  operation,  a  system 
of  civil  service  reform,  since  largely  and  beneficently  extended;  the 
negotiation,  in  1871.  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  providing  for 
arbitration  of  the  dispute  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain 
concerning  our  claims  for  infractions  of  neutrality  during  the  Civil 
War — the  result  being  the  award  at  Geneva  of  damages  to  the 
amount  of  $15,500,000;  and  the  Centennial  celebrations  beginning  in 
1875  and  culminating  in  the  exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  from 
May  10  to  November  10.  Most  important  was  tlie  bill  passed  in 
1875  for  resumption  of  specie  payments  on  January  1,  1879.  A  year 
previously,  in  1874,  congress  had  pa.ssed  an  "inflation  bill"  as  a 
measure  for  relief  of  the  general  financial  distress  which  followed 
the  panic  of  1873.  President  Grant,  however,  vetoed  it,  charac- 
terizing it  in  strong  terms  as  directly  working  a  dishonorable 
depreciation  of  the  national  currency  from  the  gold  standard. 

General  Grant's  persistent  efforts  since  1869  to  acquire  San 
Domingo  for  a  naval  supply  station  in  the  West  Indies,  were 
resisted  by  Senator  Sumner  with  a  bitterness  which  led  to  rupture  of 
friendly  relations.  In  his  second  term  there  arose  division  of 
sentiment  in  the  republican  party  and  in  the  cabinet,  due  partly  to 
his  upholding  of  some  officials  whom  he  had  appointed  and  who 
were  charged  with  unfaithfulness,  partly  to  public  distress 
occasioned  by  a  disastrous  financial  panic,  partly  to  the  still  unhealed 
wounds  of  the  Civil  War.  Grant  had  been  elected  in  1872  to  a 
second  term  by  a  vote  8,597,070  to  2.884,079  for  Horace  Greeley,  the 
democratic  candidate,  and  about  35,000  for  all  others.  Towud  the 
close  of  this  term  the  democratic  party  gained  control  in  the  house  of 
representatives;  and  his  proposed  renomination  for  a  third  tenn, 
being  deemed  a  violation  of  the  precedent  set  by  Washington,  met 
successful  opposition  in  his  own  party.  Calm  review  of  his  adminis- 
tration as  a  whole,  shows  grand  achievements  against  great  ob- 
stacles in  a  period  rendered  critical  by  violent  political  and  personal 
antagonisms. 
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In  biB  tour  with  bis  wife  around  the  world,  from  May  17,  1877, 
to  December  16,  1879,  General  Grant  was  received  in  every  land  with 
the  honors  of  a  sovereign.  Magnificent  entertainments  by  rulers  and 
ovations  from  the  people  mark^  his  progress.  His  own  bearing  was 
everywhere  modest,  simple,  and  unostentatious.  On  his  return  his 
renomination  to  the  presidency  was  again  urged;  but  the  same 
opposition  as  before  to  a  third  term  was  manifested.  Having 
settled  in  New  York  and  resigned  from  the  army,  he  was  led  to  enter 
a  business  partnership  with  a  man  of  repute  for  wonderful  financial 
success,  wno  eventually  proved  merely  a  reckless  speculator  and 
pretender,  squandering  all  funds  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him. 
General  Grant,  in  May,  1884,  suddenly  found  the  firm  bankrupt  and 
himself  reduced  to  poverty.  In  the  next  month  he  was  attacked  by 
a  cancerous  disease  in  his  throat,  which  medical  and  surgical  aid  was 
powerless  to  check.  On  March  4,  1885,  congress,  desirous  to  solace 
his  last  days,  voted  to  restore  him  to  the  United  States  army  with  the 
rank  of  general  on  the  retired  list — an  act  in  which  many  of  his 
former  foes  in  the  Confederate  ranks  nobly  joined,  remembering  his 
delicate  considerateness  for  them  in  their  day  of  disaster,  and 
his  brotherly  kindness  in  repeated  instances  through  the  years 
succeeding. 

In  his  struggle  under  i>overty  and  in  the  grasp  of  a  mortal 
disease,  he  was,  as  in  all  previous  struggles,  heroic  and  uncomplain- 
ing. While  gradually  sinking,  and  with  only  occasional  respite 
from  suffering,  he  used  every  available  hour  in  working  to  provide 
for  the  support  of  his  family  soon  to  be  bereaved.  He  wrote 
sketches  of  the  war  for  the  Century  Magazine,  and  afterward  an 
autobiography,  published  in  two  volumes  under  the  title  Personal 
Memdrs  of  U,  a.  Orant.  These  writings  soon  gained  wide  circula- 
tion; and  the  financial  results  are  reputed  to  have  been  very  large. 
Their  literary  style  is  as  modest  and  unpretentious  as  the  man  him- 
self: everywhere  they  show  his  clear  thought,  decisive  conviction, 
promptness  in  plan,  comprehension  of  facts  and  their  relations, 
shrewd  estimate  of  probabilities  in  military  movements  of  friend  or 
foe  from  his  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  the  men  directing  them 
— he  having  in  his  four  years  at  West  Point  been  contemporaneous 
with  more  than  fifty  cadets  who  afterward  became  general  oflicers  on 
one  or  the  other  side  in  the  war.  Everywhere  his  writings,  as  his 
life,  show  also  a  man  who — not  adroit  in  minor  politics  as  a  partisan 
— ^had  unerring  perception  of  his  country's  great  interests,  who  was 
incapable  of  jealousy,  whose  candor  was  royal,  whose  sincerity 
was  absolute,  and  whose  patriotism  as  soldier,  ruler,  citizen,  was 
supreme. 

General  Grant  died  at  Mount  McGregor  near  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  on 
July  22,  1885.  His  body  was  removed  to  New  York  city,  where  on 
August  8,  1885,  as  already  stated,  it  was  brought  by  an  immense 
procession  of  soldiers  and  civilians  to  the  beautiful  Riverside  Park 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  there  to  await  for  nearly  twelve  years, 
in  a  temporary  receptacle,  its  final  deposit  in  the  grand  monumental 
tomb  recently  dedicated. 
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THE   EASTERN  CRISIS. 

AT  tho  opening  of  the  ijtuirter  tho  war-cload  was omin- 
oualy  thickening  on  the  northern  boundary  of 
Greece  (p.  33).  A  Turkish  army,  reported  at  150,000 
strong,  lay  along  the  extended  Macedonian  frontier, 
seasonod  troops,  under  good  discipline,  and  well  equipped. 
Edhcni  Pasha,  commander-in-chief,  who  gained  distinc- 
tion at  the  head  of 
n  brigade  at  Plevna, 
now  at  45  years  of 
age  a  flcld-marshHl, 
had  his  headquarters 
at  Elassona,  wliere  in 
five  hours  half  of  bis 
force  could  be  con- 
centrated.  The 
Turkish  batteries 
were  posted  at  points 
on  the  mountain-line 
which  in  large  degree 
commanded  the 
pasBos  —  Turkish 
wiles  having  secured 
in  1S81  the  consent 
of  the  powers  to  a 
new  delineation  of 
the  frontier,  which 
assigned  nearly  a  1 1 
the  most  defensible 
poaitiona  to  their 
side.  Thus  their 
■DHEH  FUEi.  forces  at  Elassona 

co-M*NDEB,N-c«i.r<.rTi.iTuiK»Hro«ce».  and  Janina  were  sev- 
eral miles  on  the  Greek  aide  of  the  boundary  agreed  on 
by  the  powers  in  the  treaty  of  1879. 

The  Greek  army,  whose  main  positions  were  Liurissa 
and  Trikhala,  had  a  strength  variously  reported,  inas- 
much as  it  was  still  in  process  of  formation  by  new  re- 
cruita.  Probably  its  number  approximated  80,000  de- 
signated as  regulars,  but  of  whom  a  portion  showed  the 
characteristics  of  volunteers,  entliusiaatic,  aelf-confident, 
and  undisciplined.  Also,  there  were  in  the  field  a  few 
thousand  irregulars,  called  volunteers,  some  of  whose 
methods  in  war  were  those  of  brigands.     AVhilc  behind 
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the  Turkish  lines  the  country  was  mountainous  with  few 
and  difficult  roads,  thus  affording  many  points  for  new 
liaea  of  defense,  the  great  plains  of  Thessaly  lay  open 
behind  the  Grecian  army,  giving  an  invading  foe  easy 
access  to  the  interior.     The  situation  on  the  northern 
frontier  presented  far  greater  menace  of  war  than  the 
powers  had   seen   in   Crete   in    the    month    preceding, 
especially  as  the   allied   Beets 
could  do  but  little  to  hold  the 
threatened  conflict  within  nar- 
row limits.     Fearing   lest 
either  Greece  or  Turkey  should 
declare  war,  or  that  a  state  of 
actual  war  should  arise  any  day 
through  an  accidental  collision 
of  the    frowning  forces,   tlio 
powers  redoubled   their  notes 
of   protest   to   both,  pledging 
themselvjca  to  prevent  any  ad- 
vantage from  being   retained 
by  the  aggressor. 

In  view  of  the  excitement 
oENEBii.  BACBis,  wlijch   tlic  blockado  of  Crete 

icTiHo    coMniKDiB-iK-cHiEr   ot  had  ftrouscd  in  Greece,  iden- 
TBE  OBKEK  roHCM.  tjcul  uotos  of  wamiug  were  de- 

livered by  the  representatives  of  the  powers  to  the  Greek 
foreign  minister  on  April  5,  Even  this  formal  notifica- 
tion had  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  people  or  the  gov- 
ernment :  tlie  comment  of  the  newBpa))ers  on  it  was  that 
it  really  had  no  practical  bearing  on  the  issues  involved, 
since  Greece  well  knew  that  the  agreement  of  the  powers 
was  only  factitious.  This  was  the  European  concert  as 
seen  from  Athena.  What  was  the  view  from  Constanti- 
nople, is  not  known:  the  line  of  expression  which  the 
sultan  chose  and  steadily  kept  was  one  of  utmost  confi- 
denoo  that  tlie  jjowers  fully  appreciate  the  justiced  of  the 
Turkish  cause  and  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions.  All 
his  utterances  were  framed  to  give  a  tone  the  extreme 
opposite  of  that  which  sonnded  from  Greece,  where  the 
populace  were  howling  with  threats  to  dethrone  their  king 
it  declaration  of  war  against  Turkey  were  much  longer 
delayed,  while  the  government  was  either  complaining 
against  a  great  unfriendly  Europe,  or  was  showing  its 
real  conviction  that  the  concert  of  powers  was  a  mere 
diplomatic  show  sure  to  vanish  at  the  first  real  Moslem 
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invasion  of  Christian  soil.  The  ir-eekness  of  the  Porte 
in  its  submission  to  the  will  of  Europe — a  shining  exam- 
ple for  Christian  rulers — was  shown  in  its  circular  early 
in  April  to  its  representatives  at  foreign  courts,  stating 
that  since  the  concentration  of  Hellenic  troops  in  Thes- 
saly  was  liable  to  give  cause  for  apprehending  a  conflict, 
the  powers  were  urged  to  hasten  a  settlement  of  the  busi- 
ness or  else  to  allow  the  Porte  liberty  of  action.  Mean- 
while, night  and  day,  the  Turk  was  hurrying  whole  divi- 
sions to  tlie  border,  occupying  and  fortifying  the  moun- 
tain psisses,  and  crouching  for  a  spring  upon  his  prey. 

A  popular  sympathy  with  Greece  still  found  utter- 
ance in  the  British  press  and  parliament,  but  almost  en- 
tirely through  the  radicals  and  a  section  of  the  liberal 
party:  it  was  ineffective  because  it  was  unable  to  point 
out  any  practicable  line  of  intervention  except  by 
straightway  ending  the  Turkish  empire — ^a  remedy  whose 
attempt  was  seen,  by  considerations  not  only  military  and 
financial  but  also  humane,  to  be  worse  than  the  case 
which  it  sought  to  mend :  it  would  be  the  opening  of  a 
European  war.  France  showed  similar  sympathy  in 
mucti  less  degree;  Italy,  still  less.  It  was  evident  that 
this  was  not  a  day  of  crusades.  It  was  evident  to  nearly 
all  the  world  excepting  the  people  of  Greece,  that  if 
Greece  attacked  Turkey,  forcing  the  crisis  at  this  junc- 
ture, it  would  practically  be  attacking  all  Europe  as  far 
as  it  involved  any  serious  repression  of  the  dark  and  dis- 
mal anachronism  on  the  Bosphorus. 

Whether  the  Greek  government  saw  this,  but  felt  the 
popular  compulsion  to  choose  either  war  with  Turkey  or 
an  instant  overthrow  of  the  throne,  is  a  question.  There 
is  no  question,  however,  that,  with  whatever  wisdom  or 
lack  of  it  Greece  chose  her  course,  the  little  kingdom 
saw  correctly  on  two  points:  Crete  would,  as  a  result, 
be  finally  freed  from  the  suffocating  Turkish  rule,  even 
though  retained  nominally  in  the  empire;  also,  the 
Christian  powers  would  not  suffer  Greece,  even  in  defeat, 
to  be  wiped  off  the  map  of  Europe  by  the  Moslem  despot- 
ism, nor  even  to  be  despoiled  of  any  large  portion  of  her 
small  territory.  The  Greeks,  thus  reckoning  in  some- 
thing of  the  old  Hellenic  pride  and  lightness  of  heart, 
overrated  their  own  military  resources  and  prowess, 
while  greatly  underrating  their  foes,  who  if  not  the  best 
are  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  fighters  in  Europe, 
fighting  not  as  men  of  courage  but  as  madmen,  as  fanat- 
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ics  who  would  as  soon  die  in  battle  against  the  infidel 
as  live,  since  such  death  is  the  instant  gate  to  paradise. 
Greece,  though  holding  itself  back  from  declaring  the 
war  which  Europe  had  forbidden,  watched  hopefully  for 
events  that  should  bring  the  war  to  declare  itself. 

One  cause  of  their  hope  was  in  their  navy,  im- 
mensely superior  to  the  few  antiquated  ships  which  the 
Turks  had  for  years  ignobly  kept  rusting  and  decaying 
under  the  guns  of  their  forts.  The  sultan  was  much 
more  fearful  of  his  own  navy  than  of  the  navy  of  any 
alien  power,  for  he  could  always  play  the  powers  off  one 
against  another.  He  had  kept  it  weak  and  worthless, 
seeing  in  its  officers  a  possible  nucleus  of  organized  revo- 
lution, and  knowing  how  easily  any  day  its  guns  might 
be  trained  on  his  palace  and  his  capital.  Hence  the 
Greeks  confidently  expected  great  things  from  their  own 
few  yet  formidable  ships;  and  in  other  countries  their 
expectation  was  not  counted  entirely  unreasonable.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  though  their  iron-clads  could  not 
force  the  Dardanelles  with  their  miles  of  shore  batteries 
and  take  the  Turkish  capital,  they  could  capture  the 
Turkish  islands  and  perhaps  Salonica  and  other  towns  on 
that  eastern  gulf,  and  cut  the  railway  which  there  skirts 
the  sea  and  forms  the  chief  line  of  transport  for  supplies 
to  the  Turkish  forces  in  Macedonia  and  Epirus. 

Greece  and  Turkey  at  War. — By  skilful  manage- 
ment, or,  as  some  will  say,  by  a  favoring  chance,  Greece 
was  soon  enabled  to  show  Turkey  to  the  world  in  the  at- 
titude of  the  party  first  declaring  war. 

Greece  had  done  acts  of  war  in  Crete,  a  Turkish  possession,  but 
had  labelled  her  action  there  as  a  restoration  of  order,  like  an  inter- 
ference for  quelling  law-breakers  who  were  committing  violent 
crimes  in  a  friend's  house.  The  powers,  while  quite  ready  to  allow 
this  or  any  other  denial  of  a  state  of  war  to  stand  uncontradicted,  had 
hastened  to  send  in  their  fleets  to  relieve  Greece  as  soon  as  possible  from 
such  peacemaking.  They  had  ev^en  blockaded  the  island,  and  had 
declared  their  intention  to  blockade  the  gulf  of  Athens  itself,  lest 
Greek  citizens  might  further  trouble  themselves  to  regulate  affairs  in 
Crete.  All  this  shows  a  hard- worked,  thinly  veiled  diplomacy,  six 
nervously  anxious  powers,  a  meek  but  watchful  sultan,  and  an  auda- 
cious Greece — the  whole  a  grand  international  dramatic  performance, 
laboriously  studied  and  with  a  stage  completely  set,  but  with  a  plot 
revealing  itself  at  the  start.  Greece  behaved  very  properly  with  her 
army;  bat  on  April  9  all  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  1,500  (some 
say  3,000)  "Greek  irregulars" — brigands  who  had  long  been  known 
as  in  process  of  military  organization  and  equipment  by  the  **Elhnike 
Iletairia"  or  National  League.  They  crossed  the  frontier  near 
G  re  vena,   and  soon  came  into  conflict  with  the  Turkish  outposts. 
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Vnthin  three  dajs  several  other  bands  entered  Hacedonla  Mid  Epims 
at  TariooB  points.     With  the  Greeks  were  a  large  number  of  Italian 
Tolunteers.     Tbe   invaders— they   were   called    "inauigenta"— were 
commanded  by  three  ei-offlcers  of  tbe  Greek  army.     Their  purpoBO 
was  to  push  northward  to  the  Turkish  rear,  to  cut  Ediiem  Paaha's 
eommnnications,  and  to  call  forth  a  Tiaiaa  of  the  people  in  Macedoniv 
EpiruB,  and  posaibly  Thrace,  which  sliould  free  those  provinces  from 
the  Turkish  tyranny,  while  relieving  (ireece  from  threatened  inva- 
sion.    They  soon   captured  some  minor   Turkish   posla;  and   such 
incor^ona  the  Porte  nat- 
urally charged  to  the  al- 
lowance, if  not  to  the  ae- 
toal   furtberanoe,  of  the 
Greek   govemtnent;   this 
charge    was  strenuonsly 
denied,   but  Turkey  sent 
a  strong   protest  lo  the 
powers.     In  a  fen   days 
the  invaders  had  been  dis- 
persed— some  Laving  been 
captared  or  killed,  the  re. 
malnder  'etreating  across 
tbx   border.      But  their 
work  was  not  to  be  with- 
oat  large  result. 

la  Constantinople,  at 
theTildiz  Kiosk,  April  17, 
tbe  council  of  ministeis 
declared,  in  view  of  these 
incursions,  that  a  state  of 
war  with  Ureece  existed. 
A  circular  sent  to  the 
Turkish  representatives 
abroad  set  forth  the  inva-  : 
H  i  o  n  8  of  the  previous 
week,  and  declared  that 
in  the  latest  invasion  the 
Gr«ek  regulars  had  taken 
part  and  thus  established 

a  state  of  war.      It  ei-  m.,»™  »,™ni..  «>  ao>n» 

pttiBsed  the  hope  that  the  kicbolii  or  aancB. 

GiwerB  would  observe  that  on  Greece  rested  the  entire  responsi- 
lity;  disclaimed  all  purpose  of  conquest;  and  in  fresh  evidence 
of  pacific  sentiments  offered  to  retire  the  Turkish  troops  from 
the  frontier  if  Greece  would  retire  her  forces  thence  and  from 
Crete.  On  that  evening  occurred  the  first  engagement  between 
regulars,  a  battle  between  small  forces  at  NezeroH.  Greece  had 
succeeded  in  making  Turkey  technically  the  aggressor,  and  bad 
secured  for  her  own  side  a  defensive  campaign.  In  Ebese  circum- 
stances Greece  was  not  makiog  war  on  the  powers;  moreover,  by 
international  law.  the  allied  blockade  and  similar  measures  of  force 
lapsed  immediately  on  a  declaration  of  war. 

Meantime,  in  Crete,  no  longer  tbe  scene  of  central  interest,  there 
had  been  the  piUagjng  and  random  fighting  so  recurrent  there. 
Additional  British,  French,  and  Russian  troops  had  been  landed; 
Qermany   had  held  somenbat  aloof,   having  earlier  advised  mo:« 
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pTompt  mod  strini^nt  dsBling  with  Oteece.  Tbere  had  been  some 
fraitleas  semi-official  ue^tUtion  between  Turkej  and  Qreece  r^ard- 
iag  tbe  island.  Tbe  Porte  bad  lodged  with  the  varioua  powers  a 
demand  for  its  evacuation  by  Qreek  troops,  a  protest  a^nsl  an 
•ppointinent  of  a  goveraor  b?  tbe  powers,  also  a  protest  a^nst 
disuiuiu);  tbe  Hobammedan  Cretans  while  leaving  the  (.'bristiane 
tbeir  artus. 

In  tbe  new  tarn  of  aRairB  tbe  powere  found  themselvea  balked  in 
tbeir  plan,  bat  witb  their  concert  still  unbroken.     That  tbe  latter 
feature  ahould  continue  to  pledge  Eu- 
rope against  anj  extension  of  Hellenic 
territorj   by  force,  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to   Qreece.      The   government. 
tbe  legislature,  and  the  people  of  the 
little   kingdom— still   clinging  to  the 
theory  that  Europe  would  finally  pre- 
vent any   great   damage  to  it  by  the 
Moelem    power,   and    probably    still 
cherishing  tbtir  early  bopes  of  a  help- 
ful rixing  in  Macedonia  and  of  a  war- 
like movement   in  tbe  Balkan  states 
h  against  tbeir  ancient  oppressor  on  tbe 
i'  Bospborus — kppt  their  self -confidence, 
■  and  greeted  with  wild  cheers  Premier 
V  Delyannis's  announcement   in  the 
y  cbambers  that  tbe  war  bad  actually 
begun.     To  the  Turkish   charge  that 
,„^,  II  BUAAT  ruiu.  *''*  Ureek  troops  bad  committed  the 

'  first  acVs  of  war,  the  government  re- 

plied  by  a  note  pomting  out  vanoos 
facts  to  prove  that  at  two  points  on  tbe  frontier,  and  at  Frevesa  on 
the  bay  of  Arts,  tbe  Turkish  forces  had  opened  tbe  war. 

Progresi  of  the  Cnmpaign. — Immediately  war  began.  The  first 
great  struggle  waa  on  April  17-19  for  tbu  possession  of  Milonna  pam 
in  tbe  Olympian  range  near  Tymavo — a  gal«wHy  to  the  great  Thcesa- 
lian  plain. 

It  I*  nec«ssuT  to  latemipt  th>9  reoord  to  rar  that  as  to  tills  bstUe  and 
nearly  nil  tbe  mflLtary  ■n<>vvin«iils  in  tliln  war,  BornrBa;  In  detail!  la  not  vet 
BtlalnahlR:  cvenu  can  be  lra<'«d  only  In  genera]  lines,  as  (boaa  Hnea  rectnre 
□m  their  respective  results.  T)i«  haaty  dispatflhea  (roin  oom- 
fleld.  Turks  and  Ureeks  alike,  show  either  ■  hope  or  a  boMt 
ontrunnlns  the  fncts.  The  letters  sent  from  (lie  Greek  frontier  by  tbe  war 
oorrespondenU  of  Kreat  newspapers  shniced  nut  only  literary  skill,  bat  alio 
remarkable  enterprise,  wlih  an  endurance  of  hardship  and  a  brave  fronting  of 
danicer  whicb  would  do  hunur  lo  any  soldier.  But,  written  nnnrmgrllr  at  a 
dash  and  amid  wild  oxoitement  and  confUBloa,  and  for  a  public  that  looks  to  a 
war  to  furnish  It  every  mnrnlnK  a  scene  of  dramatic  IntnrcaU  those  leueiB 
were  notable  lees  for  precision  In  reporting  foots  than  for  plctoreBqae  and 
viTid  wording. 

At  Milouna  pass,  we  are  informed,  "the  Turks  fougbt  like  lions' 
— another  corresfpondent  says  "  like  devils;"  and,  later,  after  "thirty- 
sii  hours  without  food  or  drink"  "charged  witb  tbe  bayonet  with 
splendid  dash,"  a.iHaulting  "the  blockhouse  whicb  was  held  by  the 
Ureeks  witb  magnificent  courage,"  in  which  last  desperate  and 
tremendous  s-i-ault  ■'  the  Turks  bad  16  men  killed  and  17  wounded." 
While  tbe  bloodshed  fortunattly  fallH  far  below  the  usual  oriental 
Htandard,  tbe  style  of  this  specimen  report  rises  fully  to  It.  Without 
at  tempting  comments  on  manoeuvres  thus  recounted — each  side  sending 
early  tidings  claiming  a  complete  victory— we  may  say  that  iu  three 
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d&TB  of  severe  flKbt[i]g,  the  Turks  eridently  in  gre^lj  hMTisr  force 
rmdaall;  won  their  wbj  through  this  important  pass  till  they  bad 


dModged  the  Greeks  from  all  bat  the  last  lieightcommaudiDKTfm 
*  ' —  daTH  later  the  place  with  luge  military  sappliea  felfinto  tuai 
The  total  of  troops  engaged  on  botb  aidee  is  estimated  a 


00,000.     The  Greek  loss  was  much  the  larger. 

Tjmavo,  a  city  of  about  5,800  inhabitants,  is  eleven  miles  north 
of  Larissa,  where  were  the  Qreek  headquarters,  with  Crown  Prluoe 
Constantine  in  supreme  command.     Kot  far  to  the  northwest  of  it  b 
the  pass  of  ReTeni,  through  which  Ed- 
ll«m  Pasha  planned  to  force  his  way  to 
the  great   plain  south  of  Larissa,  thus 
cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  main  Greek 
army    and   compelling    its    surrender. 
This  plan  was  defeated.     Greek  forces, 
withdrawn  from  Tymavo.  made  Junc- 
tion with  those  holding  the  Reven!  pass, 
and  the  Turks  were  turned  back;  while 
20.000  Greek  troops,  after  a  fierce  con. 
Diet,  made  a  stand  near  Daiuasi  at  the 
Tnrkisli  end  of  the  pass.    Reports  from 
Athens  to  the  London  Timet  speiji  of 
the  Turkish  attack  at  Reveni  on  April  j 
19  as  comtirisiDg  seven  uosucce^nl  as  % 
sanlts,  Edhem  Pasha   commanding   In^ 
person.     For  several  successive  dafs  tni; 
April  23  there  are  accounts  of  confosed 
Hghting  and  heavy   Greek  loss  at  va- 
rious points  in  this  vicinity — Mati,  near         nEsiBAi.  oAra  pabbi 
the  mouth  of  Mllouna  pa-is,  being  the  tbrkuh  eo«^*unra  aiLun  la 
wene  of  an   important  pitched  battle.  ^^^  ■ilohiia  pass. 

The  con&ict  itf«1f  was  at  first  reported 

to  have  been  indecisive,  but  it  bad  grave  sequence;  the  Greek  troops, 
under  contiuunus  strain  and  loss,  and  fronting  forces  greatly  superior, 
began  to  show  signs  nf  dangerous  weakening,  frown  Prince  Con- 
stantine found  it  necessary  instantly  and  in  haste  to  altandonTyrnavo. 
and  to  evacuate  Larissa  on  April  24.  removing  bis  headquarti-rs  twenty. 
four  miles  southward  to  PbOrsalos.  He  sent  telegrams  to  Athens  urging 
a  demand  for  reinforcementSi  and  the  government  called  out  the  last 
line  of  Greek  n 


Later  tidings  concerning  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  to  Larissa 
-showed  that — whether  through  misunderstanding  of  orders,  or  in- 
efficient generalship,  or  a  frenzied  fright  and  flight  of  the  population, 
which  blocked  the  mads  that  niglit  with  a  crowd  of  fogiltves  and 
their  household  goodH — the  retreat  from  Tymavo  in  utter  darkness 
aoou  became  a  rout  in  panic  and  helpless  confuHJnn.  The  next  day 
(April  24)  the  retreat  of  the  whole  anny  from  Larissa  southward  to 
Yolo  and  Pharsalos  was  accompanied  by  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city,  and  was  made  in  en<m  fear  and  haste  that  immense  quanti- 
ties of  war  material  and  supplies,  together  with  many  guns,  were 
abandoned.  The  newspaper  correspondents  eihaustm  adjectives  in 
depicting  the  wild  fright  and  disorganization  of  that  stsmpede.  On 
April  25  the  Turkish  forces,  reported  to  have  been  quite  unaware  of 
this  sadden  terror  of  their  foes,  occupied  the  Greek  entren'''>ments  at 
Urissa. 

TiMiewara  a  few  gleams  of  Greek  success.    The  western  squad. 
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ron  fo  the  gulf  of  Art*  bombwded  Preves*  and  otber  tortifled  towoj; 
while  Colonel  Mmios,   wilh  an  irmy  doubttoUj  reported  at  23,000 
men.  whicli  had  entered  EpiniB.  captured  a  number  of  Tutkiflh  vil- 
lupH,  and  was  advancing  on  the  important   city   of  Janina.     Some 
aood  work  also  had  been  done  by  the  eastern  nqaadron  at  K«rina  (m 
"be  (fulf  ot  Salonica,  where,  after  the  Binall  Turklali  guard  iad  been 
drtveo  awaj  bj  bombardment,  great  quantities  of  soppliea  for  Edhem 
Pasba'B  army,   had  been  captured  by  a  deuchment  landed  from  th* 
fleet.     It  was  also  reported  that  two  tuonela  and  a  hndra  on  bis  raU- 
way  line  of  supplies  had 
been  blown  up.     Edhem 
Pasha,  not   eharacteriied 
in  his  previous  career  by 
caution  so  touch  as  by 
promptness  in  pushing  a 
campaign,  had  for  reaiwns 
military   or   diplomatic 
thus  far  pursued  a  cau- 
tious policy:  and  on  April 
21  it  was  reported   from 
Constantinople    that  be 
had  called  for  reiaforee- 
ments,  whereupon  the 
Porte  bad  ordered  out  50,- 
000  men   of  the  reserve. 
Tbis  might   show    some 
Turkish  feeling  of  weak- 
ness.    Another  signal  of 
hope  for  Greece   was  In 
the  sudden  action  of  Bul- 
garia— no   special    friend 
indeed  of  Greece,  but  act- 
ing in  her  own  Interests — 
in  choosing  this  time  for 
presenting  to  the  Porte  a 
refusal  of  some  demands, 
adding  for  her  own  part 
demands   for   some   long 
'    desired  changes  in  her  In- 
ternal administration,  ao- 
fisBAK  i-ifiiiA.  coiopanying    all    with   a 

TiiBiii8iioiNBBiL,Tua"ii«BoorpL«TSi.  notification  that  unless 
Turkey  maclit  the  concessions  required  Bulgaria  would  begin  to 
mobilize  her  army  within  the  week.  This  is  known  to  have  caused 
some  very  serious  consideralioa  at  the  sultan's  palace,  as  possibly 
making  necc-wary  the  withdrawal  of  a  heavy  force  from  the  Greek 
frontier;  yet  the  Turk  found  his  Cbristiaa  alliance  useful,  as  often 
betore.  To  Bulgaria's  ultimatum,  his  cool  reply  was  that  the  mo- 
ment was  inopportune  for  iosistiug  on  the  action  desired,  but  that 
the  matter  would  have  atlention  in  due  time,  signiiicautly  adding 
that  the  mobiliiation  of  the  Bulgarian  army  would  merely  dedde 
BusHia  against  giving  any  support  to  the  Bulgarian  request.  The 
sultan  knows  how  to  play  one  power  against  another  in  his  game. 
Bulgaria  saw  reason  to  allow  her  demand  to  wait. 

Three  davs  after  the  evacuation  of  Larissa.  the  early  Greek  sdogms 
at  the  west  in  the  invasion  of  Epirus  was  turned  to  disaster.    On  April 
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27,  Colonel  Manos  reported  acontinaed  Greek  advance  toward  Janlna 
and  large  captares  of  ammunition.  In  the  evening  the  advance  was 
ordered  to  be  siupended,  and  the  Tarkisli  forces  immediatelj  assumed 
the  offensive.  The  occasion  for  this  sudden  change  is  not  known. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  disasters  in  ThsMalj  made  it  seem 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  hard-pressed  army,  there^  withdrawing 
troops  from  ail  other  quarters;  also  that  the  armj  in  Epirus  was  seen 
to  be  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  by  a  large  Turkish  force  thrown  into 
tWr  rear. 

At  this  time  there  was  some  discussion  of  an  attempt  by  the  Greek 
ships  to  pass  the  Dardanelles,  as  it  was  evident  that  even  if  only  two 
of  the  Greek  ironclads  reached  Constantinople — all  their  other  ships 
being  sunk  by  the  batteries  along  the  straits — ^the  Turkish  navy  could 
offer  no  resistance,  and  the  city  must  surrender.  It  was  soon  remem- 
bered that  a  barely  possible  passing  of  the  fortifications  with  their 
900  guns  was  after  all  of  little  moment,  inasmuch  as  the  Turkish 
capital  was  really  held  by  the  European  powers,  whose  fleets  would 
appear  before  it  as  soon  as  could  the  Greek  squadron. 

From  Constantinople  on  April  28  came  the  surprising  announce- 
ment that  Osman  Pasha,  the  hero  of  Plevna,  had  been  appointed  to 
command  the  Turkish  army  in  the  place  of  Edhem  Pasha.  One  of 
the  moods  familiar  in  Turkish  administration  thus  received  fresh 
illustration  so  far  as  the  facts  in  this  case  have  appeared.  Eklbem 
Pasha — who  seems  to  have  been  in  some  way  associated  in  the  sultan's 
mind  with  Izzet  Bey,  a  court  favorite  suddenly  dismissed  from  his 
place  near  the  sovereign, — was  held  responsible  for  supposed  ill-suc- 
cess in  Thessaly,  and  was  displaced  by  a  hasty  decree  appointing  in 
his  stead  Osman  Pasha,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  in  Europe.  hcTt 
day  the  sultan's  mood  was  changed  by  a  denial  of  the  ill-success;  and 
Oeman's  appointment  was  changed  to  that  of  inspector  of  the  army. 
Next  day  a  new  mood  of  considerateness  for  Edhem  so  prevailed  that 
Osman,  who  had  started  for  the  front,  was  overtaken  by  an  order  of 
recall.  Reaching  Salonica  on  his  return,  he  received  a  new  order  to 
remain  there. 

Political  Crisis  in  Greece, — The  Greek  retreat  from 
Ijarissa  to  Pharsalos  occurred  one  week  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war.  It  was  a  fearful  humiliation,  a  rude  awak- 
ening from  a  brief  dream  of  glory  and  conquest.  One 
week  had  shown  that  the  Greek  cause  was  hopeless  in 
its  military  aspect,  and  that,  if  the  existence  of  the  king- 
dom depended  on  its  success  in  the  field  of  war,  it  was 
likely  to  disappear  from  the  map  of  Europe  within  a 
month.  Indeed,  the  case  had  practically  been  decided 
in  the  first  three  days  by  the  loss  of  Milouna  pass,  which 
left  on  the  road  to  Athens  no  position  defensible  in 
modem  warfare  against  a  superior  force.  The  great 
plain  of  Thessaly  could  be  swept  by  cavalry  without 
check.  Pharsalia,  Marathon,  Thermopylae  —  immortal 
names  that  stand  as  symbols  of  the  Greek  valor  that 
guarded  Athens  in  days  of  old  when  battle  was  hand  to 
hand   with  sword  and  shield — would  give  no  pause  to 
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Erupp  artillery  raining  shot  and  shell  from  miles  away. 
When  the  knowledge  of  the  peril  reached  the  capital,  the 
city  was  wild  with  rage  in  extreme  reaction  from  the  en- 
thusiastic and  boastful  elation  of  a  week  before.  The 
generals  were  declared  incompetent  or  cowardly,  or  even 
traitorous ;  the  ministry  were  denounced ;  a  muttering 
mob  surged  round  the  royal  palace ;  and  the  political  op- 
position, patriotically  joining  hitherto  in  furthering  a 
war  policy,  instantly  reappeared  in  full  strength  and  witli 
fierce  criticism;  The  ministry,  on  the  evening  of  April 
26,  announced  the  recall  of  all  the  officers  on  Prince 
Constantino's  general  staff,  and  the  appointment  of  Gen- 
eral Smolenski  as  chief  of  staff.  The  leader  of  the  largest 
group  of  the  opposition,  Demetrius  Ilalli,  openly  de- 
nounced in  unsparing  terms  the  conduct  of  Constantino 
and  his  officers,  charging  the  military  failure  entirely  to 
their  incapacity  and  cowardice,  which,  from  the  begin- 
ning, he  said,  had  merely  souglit  the  readiest  way  for  the 
army's  retreat.  His  utterances  conveyed  a  veiled  hint  of 
a  possible  popular  revolution;  and  this  hint  found  echoes 
in  some  of  the  tumultuous  assemblages  in  the  streets, 
which  openly  called  for  deposition  of  the  king  a;nd  proc- 
lamation of  a  republic.  On  April  27,  the  cabinet  and 
the  chief  opposition  leaders  were  called  to  the  palace  in 
conference  witli  King  (Jeorge;  and  the  result,  though 
delayed  for  a  few  hours,  was  the  resignation  of  Premier 
Delyannis  and  his  cabinet,  and  a  call  of  the  legislative 
assembly  to  meet  immediately  in  extraordinary  session. 
There  were  threats  of  the  king's  assassination,  and  re- 
ports that  preparations  were  being  made  for  a  possible 
sudden  departure  of  the  royal  family  on  a  European  ship 
of  war. 

The  fall  of  the  premier,  Delyannis,  is  notable.  It  is 
his  third  experience  of  the  kiiul,  and  probably  will  be  his 
last.  A  large  part  of  his  life  of  seventy-one  years  has  been 
passed  in  official  tenure  of  various  grades.  He  seems  to  have 
deemed  his  services  indispensable  to  Greece,  as  in  this 
crisis  he  refused  to  resign  on  the  king's  request,  though 
expressing  his  entire  readiness  to  countersign  the  royal 
decree  dismissing  him.  He  has  since  published  a  state- 
ment that  the  war  with  Turkey  was  not  favored  by  him, 
but  was  accepted  in  deference  to  the  national  will,  and 
that  his  policy  was  to  abandon  Crete  and  to  demand 
from  Europe  the  rectification  of  the  northern  frontier  as 
promised  in  the  Berlin  treaty.     This  might  have  proved 
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a  good  policy:  vho  knowe?  His  annonBcement  of  it 
cornea  late;  had  be  announced  it  before  the  war,  and 
fortified  the  announcement  by  oflering  hia  resignation, 
he  would  not  now  be  chargeable  with  complicity  in  a 
policy  of  disaster  nor  with  an  attempt  to  caet  the  blame 
of  it  on  othora. 

The  new  Greek  ministry  took  office  on  April  30. 

The  president  of  the  council.  De- 
metrins  Halli,  is  fifty  years  of   age, 
one  of  tliB  Diost  diatinKuiiibed  lawyers 
ID  Greece  and  ii  popolar  orator.     His 
service  i  n  pari  i  ament  lias  canti  n  ued  more 
than  twenty  years.     Ho  is   noted   for 
courage  and  frankness;  and  liis  un- 
Dinching  criticism-of  the  army  adminis-  , 
tratioo  seven  yenrs  ago,  with  liia  oppo- 
sition to  Interference  by  the  king  in  the 
iotemal  govemmeDt  of  the   country.  ,^ 
long  since  brought  on  him  the  royal  an- '. 
lipathy.  The  k[D);'s  dual  assent  to  sum- ^ 
mon  liim  as  premier — even  after  Ratli's  ^ 
blunt  langaage  at  the  palace  conference  jj 
— shows  the  critical   condition   of  the  * 
throne  and  the  nation.    Kalli  required 
"an  absolutely  free  hand,"  refusiug  or- 
ders from  king  or  parliament,   tonhich  QENERAL  SHOLEHilKI, 
large  demand  Le  joined  a  large  program         ohekk  chief  op  srir'r 
— proposing    to    reorganize   the   army, 

"  whose  recuperative  forces  are  practically  ineihaustible."  to  re-es 
tablish  order,  and  to  effect  "a  satisfactory  solution  "  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  kingdom. 

The  new  cabinet  was  said  to  comprise  several  men  of  tried  saga- 
city and  force;  but.  even  if  their  efficiency  and  discretion  equalled 
the  premier's  patriotic  ambition,  the  situation  could  hardly  be  deemed 
tractable  in  their  hands.  The  general  impression  was  evident  in  Eu- 
rope that  the  deciaion  of  all  the  important  issi 
of  the  powers.  To  a  correspondent  of  the  As.s 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Skouioudis,  said: 

"irCreckhoTloroanberetiieveil  hy  contEnuInK  the  atrucele.  the  ROTpm- 

hand.  Die  •.-ondllion  of  the  ami"  would  re luler  further  llEhtinK  Inadvisable!  the 
cabinet  will  ninloubtodiyrefiwe  to  •  ■  •  persist  Inafoolharfly  war.  Tlie  new 
cabinet  •  •  •  Is  prepared  to  demand  a  rvutiflcatlon  of  the  frontier  in  ac- 
cnrdance  with  the  terms  uF  the  tn^aty  or  Iterlhi.  and  to  recall  Colonel  Vafwis 
from  Crete  tlie  moment  the  powers  have  Kuaranteed  autonomy  after  tite  de- 
^lartDre  of  the  Turks." 

For  several  days  near  the  end  of  April  and  in  the  beginning  of 
Hay.  there  was  fighting  at  and  near  Velestino.  The  bloodiest  tuttle 
was  on  April  30,  when  a  Turkish  attack  by  14,000  troops  on  strong 
positions  held  by  General  Smolensk!  with  about  12.000  was  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss.  In  an  engagement  on  May  3  the  Turks  again  failed 
to  drive  the  Greeks  from  their  entrenchments — the  Greeks  being  re. 
inforced  from  the  main  army  at  Pharsalos;  on  this  occasion  the  con- 
flict seems  to  have  been  less  severe.  The  aim  of  the  Turks  was  to 
CKt  the  railwkf  between  the  seaport,  Volo,  where  a  Greek  squadron 
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lav,  and  Pharaalos.  On  May  5  the  attack  was  renewed  nearer  Phar- 
saloe;  and,  thoogh  the  fisrhting  was  not  decisiTe,  the  Greeks  were 
oatnombered  (aboat  28,000  aninst  60,000)  and  ooald  not  hold  all 
their  positions.  At  an  all-night  cabinet  meeting  in  Athens  on  HajS. 
after  the  return  of  two  ministers  who  had  been  sent  to  Pharaalos  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  armj,  it  had  been  rasolved  to  oontinne 
the  war.  The  arm/  was  reported  to  have  been  considerably  rein- 
forced, and  its  spirit  greatly  improved  by  its  temporarily  sncoessf  nl 
stand  at  Velestino.  The  recall  of  Colonel  Vassos  from  Crete  was  de- 
cided on,  with  his  appointment  to  command  the  troops  on  the  Epims 
frontier.  This  decision  to  continae  the  war,  however,  may  have  be&k 
intended  merely  to  quiet  the  Athenian  populace  with  a  show  of  ooor- 
sfeous  determmation  as  a  preliminary  to  asking  an  armistice  or  ap- 
pTying  for  the  intervention  of  the  powers.  For,  whatever  repulses 
the  Turks  may  have  met  in  their  attempts  with  a  limited  force  on 
Velestino,  the  whole  effect  was  to  show  that  whenever  they  chose  to 
throw  in  a  sufficient  force  they  could  cut  the  Greek  line  between  Volo 
and  Pharsaloe,  outflank  the  main  Greek  army,  and  soon  proceed  to 
cut  off  its  retreat  and  compel  its  surrender.  Consequently,  on  the 
evening  of  May  5,  Prince  Constantine's  army  evacuated  Pharsalos, 
and  retired  upon  Domoko,  about  thirteen  miles  south,  while  Volo 
was  practicallV  abandoned  by  General  Smolenski,  who,  after  his  re- 
pulse of  the  Turks,  joined  his  force  with  the  army  under  Constan- 
tino. The  Greek  squadron  in  the  bay  at  Volo  had  not  been  called  to 
fire  a  gun  in  defense  of  that  city.  Its  admiral  reported  that  he  had 
accepted  the  terms  arranged  by  the  British  and  French  consuls  there 
with  the  commanders  of  the  European  warships,  in  conference  with 
Edhem  Pasha,  to  the  effect  that  the  inhabitants  and  property  of  the 
city  which  the  Greek  troops  had  abandoned  should  be  respected  by 
the  Turkish  commander  if  the  Greek  squadron  would  refrain  from 
hostilities  and  retire  beyond  range.  Meanwhile,  in  the  last  days  of 
April,  the  third  Greek  incursion  into  Epirus,  which  had  begun  with 
successful  advance,  was  menaced  by  a  convergent  Turkl3i  attack 
which  compelled  its  retreat  across  the  border. 

Thus,  within  less  than  three  weeks  from  the  declaration  of  war, 
the  Greek  armv  had  collapsed,  the  soldiers  were  discouraged,  the 
Greek  navy  had  proved  useless,  the  treasury  was  empty,  and  the  road 
to  Athens  lay  open  to  the  enemy.  The  opinion  of  military  critics 
tends  to  ascribe  the  almost  continuous  reverse  in  the  field  not  so  much 
to  the  inferior  soldierly  qualities  and  capacities  of  the  Greeks  as  to 
various  other  causes:  first,  to  the  surprising  incompleteness  in  the 
preparation  of  military  supplies  and  in  equipment,  chaigeable  to  an 
almost  incredible  administrative  ignorance  or  neglect;  then  to  the  in- 
feriority of  the  Greek  rifles  and  artillery  in  accuracy  and  range  of 
fire;  then,  to  the  lack  of  discipline,  rendering  the  army  incoherent 
and  devoid  of  that  consciousness  of  united  strength  which  keeps 
troops  from  losing  their  spirit  under  a  merely  partUd  reverse;  then, 
to  incapacity  in  generalship — planning  the  campaign  to  cover  too 
large  a  territory  with  too  thin  a  line.  Points  of  this  sort  must  be 
left  to  the  decision  of  experts  and  to  a  day  when  trustworthy  reports 
are  accessible.  Three  things  are  now  plain  even  to  the  common  ob- 
server: first — the  Greeks  were  so  largely  outnumbered  that  their  case 
from  the  start  was  hopeless  unless  all  their  plans,  supplies,  weapons, 
troops,  strategy,  and  generalship  were  without  fault;  they  oonld  not 
afford  a  serious  mistake  at  any  time;  secondly — their  officers  had  had 
almost  no  military  experience  except  in  guerrilla  fighting;  thirdly— 
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whfl«  the  Turkish  soldier  went  Into  action  m  •  tklallst  uid  a  fanatic, 
MTTlng  God  t;^  eztenuiDBtiDg  the  uabelievera,  the  Oreeic  went  in 
gaUj  and  with  an  overweening  sense  of  his  own  national  importance  - 
and  military  saparioriCj. 

The  Attitude  of  the  Powers.  — On   May  8,  the 

Greek  government  informed  the  representatives  of  the 
powers  that  the  recall  of  Colonel  Vassos  and  other  officers 
from  Crete  was  to  be 
followed  by  the  grad- 
nal  withdrawal  of  the 
Greek  troops  thence. 
This  showed  a  ten- 
dency to  yield  to  the 
advice  of  the  powers, 
and  has  been  consid- 
ered aa  the  accept- 
ance of  the  first  con- 
dition for  peace:  it 
waa  accompanied  by 
reports,  probably  pre- 
mature, that  negotia- 
tions had  begun  with 
a  view  to  an  armistice 
of  a  fortnight,  and 
that  the  ambassadors 
at  Constantinople 
were  in  conference 
concerninar  mediation 
to  end  the  war.  Mean- 
while the  Turkish  ad- 
vance toward    Do- 

moko    was    steadily  n. ufnorxoi, 

thongh    not    rapidly  rntsra  roxtion  minibtib. 

proceeding.  The  movements  of  the  Greek  army  were  of 
no  special  significance,  beyond  the  strengthening  of 
their  entrenchments  on  Domoko's  precipitous  hill  1,400 
feet  high.  The  desperate  condition  of  Greece,  and 
the  international  interest  in  the  issues  involved,  made 
the  public  mind  receptive  of  a  great  variety  of  rumors 
— frequently  labelled  semi-official  reports — whose  veri- 
fication mostly  was  and  still  is  impossible.  They  form 
a  large  mass  in  the  correspondence  of  the  press,  but 
have  little  space  in  a  summary  of  events.  Dispatches 
between  European  cabinets  and  conferences  of  am- 
basradors   were   frequent,   but  evidently   tentative   and 
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very  guarded  in  tone,  lest  disharmony  should  mar  the 
precious  concert — ^the  chief  exceptions  as  far  as  knovn 
being  sharp  censure  from  the  German  emperor  for 
Oreece,  indicating  a  sentiment  that  she  might  justly 
be  left  to  taste  at  least  something  of  the  fruit  of  her 
own  unreasonable  deyices;  also  one  clear  voice  from 
France,  when,  on  or  just  previous  to  April  27,  the  foreign 
minister,  M.  Uanotaux,  urged  the  Turkish  ambassador  to 
advise  the-  sultan  to  hold  out  the  olive-branch  to  Greece, 
assuring  him  that  if  the  Turkish  troops  carried  their  in- 
vasion much  further  France  would  be  compelled  to  come 
forward  as  the  defender  of  the  Christian  cause.  The 
sentiment  was  certainly  noble  and  its  expression  refresh- 
ing by  its  directness;  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the 
grounds  on  which  Turkey  was  expected  to  hold  back  her 
armies  while  her  foe,  still  maintaining  a  warlike  front  and 
expressing  no  desire  for  peace,  was  regaining  the  breath 
which  might  enable  her  to  prolong  the  war  and  so  secure 
easier  terms.  The  incident  is  merely  one  more  of  the 
many  illustrations  of  the  absurdity  and  the  ethical  in- 
congruity characterizing  the  whole  European  situation 
out  of  which  this  war  naturally  arose. 

By  all  the  great  powers  except  Germany  the  Greek 
withdrawal  from  Crete  was  deemed  to  remove  the  one 
obstacle  to  European  intervention.  Germany  added  the 
demand  of  a  further  preliminary  from  Greece,  a  formal 
assent  to  the  establishment  of  autonomy  in  Crete.  This 
German  demand  was  considered  essential  doubtless  in 
view  of  Germany's  belief  that  the  Greek  policy  had  long 
been  opposed  to  the  plan  of  the  powers  for  a  Cretan 
autonomy  under  Turkish  suzerainty,  and  had  aimed  in- 
stead at  the  annexation  of  the  island  to  Greece.  Indeed, 
even  within  a  few  days,  the  Cretan  insurgent  leaders,  in 
a  conference  with  the  foreign  admirals  blockading  the 
island,  had  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms  under  Europe's 
pledge  of  autonomy,  saying  that  their  choice  was  annex- 
ation or  death,  inasmuch  as  former  pledges  of  the  powers 
to  relieve  them  from  Turkish  tyranny  had  not  been  ful- 
filled. The  six  powers  saw  no  necessity  for  requiring  such 
a  formal  declaration  from  Greece,  since  she  was  not  a  con- 
tracting party  to  the  Cretan  arrangement,  which  ex- 
clusively concerned  Turkey  and  the  great  powers:  this 
was  the  view  also  of  Greece,  to  whom  such  a  declaration 
would  be  the  abandonment  of  the  claim  to  Crete  which 
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she  had  upheld  ever  since  her  independence  was  gained. 

Undoubtedly  to  this  point  of  difference  may  be  ascribed  in  part 
the  "indefiniteness"  to  which  Lord  Salisbury  referred  on  May  10  in 
his  reply  to  Earl  Kimberley,  liberal  leader  in  the  British  house  of 
lords,  who  had  asked  whether  Greece  had  announced  her  willingness 
to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Crete,  and  whether  she  had  requested 
the  powers  to  mediate  with  Turkey.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  an- 
swered that  the  Ureek  government  as  a  whole  had  not  asked  for 
mediation,  but  members  of  that  government  expressed  a  desire  for 
m^iation.  That  government,  he  added,  does  not  deem  it  consistent 
with  its  position  to  promise  an  immediate  and  definite  withdrawal  of 
its  troops  from  Crete;  but  the  marquis  said  that  he  understood,  un- 
officially, that  it  purposed  to  withdraw  them  in  the  not  distant  future; 
and  he  added,  **  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  as  we  stand  at  present,  I  do 
not  think  this  assurance  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  all  the  powers.*' 
The  British  government,  he  said,  was  ready  for  anv  plan  for  ending 
the  war  acceptable  to  the  others;  but  he  regretted  that  the  Greek 
government  was  more  particular  about  the  forms  of  it  than  was  re- 
quisite. 

Through  all  the  night  following  this  statement  by 
Lord  Salisbury,  the  officials  of  the  Greek  foreign  office  at 
Athens  were  awaiting  the  action  of  the  German  minister, 
who,  toward  morning,  announced  that  he  had  received  in- 
structions to  join  in  the  representations  of  the  powers 
and  in  the  proffer  of  mediation.  At  4 :30  A.  m.  on  May 
11,  the  joint  note  of  the  powers  in  the  form  of  a  proffer 
of  mediation  was  presented  to  the  Greek  foreign  minis- 
ter. The  reply  of  the  Greek  government  conceded  fully 
the  demand  insisted  on  by  Germany.     It  was  as  follows : 

*•  The  royal  government  •  ♦  *  declares  that  it  will  proceed 
to  recall  the  royal  troops  from  Crete,  adheres  formally  to  autonomy 
for  Crete,  and  confides  the  interests  of  Greece  to  the  hands  of  the 
powers." 

The  representatives  of  the  powers  at  Athens  immedi- 
ately telegraphed  the  Greek  decision  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  powers  at  Constantinople,  with  the  request 
that  they  obtain  an  armistice  with  a  view  to  arrang- 
ing  a  permanent  peace.  Their  collective  memorandum 
seeking  an  armistice  was  presented  to  the  Porte  on  May  12. 

The  air  of  Europe  till  the  end  of  tlic  quarter  was  full  of 
rumors,  mostly  baseless,  of  independent  action  by  differ- 
ent governments,  favoring  either  Turkey  or  Greece  in 
respect  to  the  terms  on  which  permanent  peace  should 
be  arranged.  Dispatches  were  numerous  also  respecting 
the  exactions  which  Turkey  as  the  victor  would  insist  on 
in  the  contemplated  treaty.  About  the  middle  of  May  a 
note  labelled  "semi-official"  was  published  in  Paris  stat- 
ing that  the  Ottoman  government,  while  refusing  an 
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armistice  as  affording  the  Greeks  an  opportunity  under 
pretext  of  peace  to  reorganize  their  forces,  was  ready 
for  a  treaty  of  peace,  in  arranging  whose  terms  it  would 
keep  its  promise  to  grant  autonomy  to  Crete,  would  not 
exact  an  excessive  indemnity,  and  would  require  merely 
a  strategic  rectification  of  the  frontier,  transferring  to 
Turkey  some  mountain  summits  near  Nezeros  on  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  Thessalian  frontier.  Other  statements 
soon  followed  including  terms  far  more  severe — an  in- 
demnity of  $20,000,000,  annulment  of  all  treaties  grant- 
ing unusual  favors  to  Greeks,  cession  of  the  Greek  navy, 
and  transfer  to  the  Turkish  empire  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  Tliessaly  which  its  army  had  captured.  It  was  as- 
serted, and  seems  credible,  but  is  not  to  be  asserted  as 
fact,  that  some  severe  terms  were  approved  by  Russia: 
Germany's  approval  of  them  was  scarcely  doubted:  to 
the  other  powers  leniency  was  ascribed.  As  to  the 
sultan,  one  report  was  that  he  was  sorely  embarrassed  by 
vehement  Islamic  protests,  military  and  religious,  against 
any  kniency  to  Greece  as  defrauding  Turkey  of  her 
rights  as  conqueror. 

Meanwhile,  visible  signs  of  peace  were  few.  On  May  10  and 
thereafter,  Turkish  reinforcements  were  pressing  into  Theesalj;  the 
Ottoman  army  was  closing  in  around  Domoko;  Turkish  governors 
were  appointed  to  administer  Ottoman  law  in  Thessalian  districts; 
and  preparations  were  made  to  harvest  the  crops  in  the  province. 
Meanwhile  Greek  irregulars  were  raiding  the  territory  which  Greece 
had  lost.  Westward  in  Epirus,  on  May  14  and  15,  an  attack  by  15,- 
000  Greeks  opened  a  severe  battle  with  ultimate  Greek  repulse  at 
Griboro;  there  was  an  attack  by  land  and  sea  on  the  Turks  at  Nico- 
polis,  and  a  desperate  conflict  near  Arta.  These  Greek  attacks,  at- 
tributed to  ('olonel  Manos*s  desire  to  regain  the  army's  lost  prestige, 
complicated  the  situation  as  to  a  proposed  armistice;  but  the  Greek 
premier,  lialli,  is  reported  to  have  declared  to  the  London  Times  cor- 
respondent that  as  the  powers  chose  to  prevent  Greek  action  in  Crete, 
and  the  Turks  were  preponderant  in  Thessaly,  the  Greeks  must, 
while  war  existed,  strike  m  Epirus  where  they  had  strength.  They 
doubtless  hoped  to  conquer  Turkish  territory  with  which  to  balance 
Turkish  conquests  in  Thessaly  when  the  terms  of  peace  should  bear- 
ranged. 

77ie  Demands  of  Turkey. — The  reply  of  the  Porte  on 
May  16  to  the  request  of  the  powers  for  an  armistice, 
turned  the  tide  of  European  sympathy  toward  Greece. 

The  Porte  declined  an  armistice  until  the  following  principal  con- 
ditions were  accepted:  annexation  of  Thessaly;  an  indemnity  of  £10,- 
000,000  Turkish  ($43,960,000);  abolition  of  the  capitulations,  or  trea- 
ties conferring  privileges  on  Greeks  in  the  Ottoman  empire;  and  a 
treaty  of  extradition  with  Greece.  Should  these  conditions  be  refused* 
the  Turkish  army  would  continue  its  advance. 
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The  feeling  which  these  demands  produced  throughout 
Europe  was  described  as  "resentment  moderated  only  by 
contempt,"  and  the  reply  was  characterized  as  effrontery. 
Not  in  St.  Petersburg,  not  even  in  Berlin,  where  Greek 
obduracy  and  self-will  had  met  strongest  disfavor,  did  it 
find  any  approval.  The  question  was  raised  whether  the 
threat  of  the  ''Old  Turk"  war  party  to  dethrone  the 
sultan  if  ho  showed  any  leniency,  was  anything  else  than 
a  trick  to  enable  him  to  pose  as  an  unwilling  agent  of  the 
national  fanaticism.  The  annexation  of  Thessaly,  a 
Greek  province  since  1881  (5,073  square  miles;  popula- 
tion in  1889,  344,0G7),  was  at  once  seen  to  be  an  absurd 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  Moslem  power.  The  leading 
newspapers  at  all  the  great  European  capitals  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  sentiment  that  a  sliglit  strategic  rectifica- 
tion of  the  frontier,  and  a  moderate  indemnity,  were  all 
that  could  bo  allowed  to  Turkey. 

Two  days  brought  an  entire  change  of  front  by  the 
sultan.  That  it  was  a  change  of  his  real  policy  remains 
to  be  proved.  On  May  18,  the  Turks — having  on  the 
17th  defeated  the  Greek  army  and  captured  Domoko 
after  some  fierce  fighting  (50,000  Turks  with  30,000  re- 
serves, against  35,000  Greeks) — may  have  felt  more 
reconciled  to  a  diplomatic  retreat.  Moreover,  two  other 
things  of  serious  moment  had  happened.  The  czar  of 
Eussia  had  sent  a  most  friendly  note  to  the  sultan,  urg- 
ing him  to  cease  hostilities  and  arrange  an  armistice. 
Also,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  official  tidings  came 
from  Sofia  that  orders  had  actually  been  issued  for  the 
partial  mobilization  of  the  Bulgarian  army.  It  is  open 
to  any  one  to  infer  how  much  the  czar  had  to  do  with 
the  emphasis  which  was  added  to  his  note  by  Prince 
Ferdinand's  well-timed  military  order.  The  czar's  note 
was  in  part  as  follows : 

"Your  Majesty  will  not  be  surprised  if  our  relations  of  sincere 
friendship  and  neighborly  feeling  induce  me  to  appeal  to  your  noblest 
sentiments.  »  *  *  By  concluding  an  armistice  and  by  a  favorable 
reception  of  the  mediation  of  the  powers,  Your  Majesty  would  ac- 
qaire  a  fresh  title  to  the  high  esteem  which  you  now  enjoy,  and 
woald  accomplish  an  act  of  profound  wisdom,  an  act  which  I  per- 
sonally should  always  retain  in  remembrance." 

Within  four  hours  from  receipt  of  the  tidings  from 
Bulgaria,  orders  went  from  Constantinople  to  Edhem 
Pasha  to  arrange  with  the  Greek  commander  the  terms 
of  an  armistice ;  and  the  white  flag  soon  floated  along  the 
lines  of  the  opposing  hosts.     As  far  as  appeared,  Russia 
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dominated  the  situation.  Yet  some  have  surmised  that 
Turkey,  as  usual,  had  a  deep  plan  for  gain  through  a 
seeming  loss,  and  would  have  to  be  reckoned  with  there- 
after. By  postponing  an  armistice  till  she  had  pushed 
her  armies  into  Volo  and  Domoko,  she  had  conquered 
Thessaly,  and  had  set  Turkish  local  government  in  oper- 
ation there.  The  re-annexation  of  Thessaly  being  thus 
a  fact  accomplished,  she  was  at  last  ready  to  accede  to 
the  czar's  appeal  for  a  stay  of  war.  She  con  Id  enter  on 
the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  backed  by  this  fact  of  a  con- 
quest maintained  by  nearly  200,000  troops  in  the  prov- 
ince which  slie  claimed,  and  by  500,000  more  in  other 
parts  of  her  empire.  If  the  powers  threatened  to  force 
her  prize  from  her,  she  migiit  be  able  to  barter  it  for 
some  valuable  concession  at  another  point.  Perhaps 
Germany  might  prefer  to  protect  German  holders  of 
Greek  bonds  by  agreeing  that  Greece  should  pay  Turkey 
with  Thessaly  rather  than  with  a  great  cash  indemnity. 

The  Greek  debt  of  about  $120,000,000  outside  of  tbe  kingdom  is 
reported  to  be  held  about  as  follows:  one-balf  of  it  in  Germany,  fortj 
per  cent  in  (ireat  Britain,  ten  per  cent  in  France.  About  four  jeajrs 
af^o  Greece  arbitrarily  reduced  tbe  interest  paid  to  bondholders  bj 
70  per  cent.  These  facts  of  tbe  financial  situation  may  supply  one 
of  various  influences  on  the  action  of  the  powers.  Thus,  it  is  said 
that  while  Russia  has  conditioned  her  support  of  Greece  on  Greek 
loyalty  to  King  (Jeorge  and  will  leave  the  kingdom  to  anarchy  in  case 
of  a  revolution,  Germany  proposes  an  international  council  for  super- 
vision of  Greek  finances. 

On  May  20  a  general  armistice  for  seventeen  days  was 
reported  as  formally  concluded.  On  May  31  the  sultan 
agreed  to  an  armistice  of  a  fortnight  beginning  on  May 
30,  to  be  renewed  if  peace  negotiations  were  not  finished. 
The  last  of  the  Greek  troops  had  left  Crete  on  May  23: 
the  departure  caused  some  excitement  in  the  island. 
Brigandage  was  reappearing  among  the  insurgents.  In- 
ternal disorders  had  again  become  acute.  On  May  26  it 
was  reported,  professedly  on  high  authority,  yet  not  with 
full  official  sanction,  that  the  powers  and  Turkey  had 
assented  to  the  appointment  of  Prince  Francis  Joseph  of 
Battenborg  as  governor-general  of  Crete.  He  was  born 
in  18()1,  is  a  colonel  of  Bulgarian  cavalry,  has  recently 
married  Princess  Anna  of  Montenegro,  and  is  a  favorite 
with  Queen  Victoria  and  the  czar  of  Russia.  Several 
correspondents  picture  the  disorder  in  Crete  as  fright- 
ful. The  presence  of  the  Turkish  garrisons,  after  the 
Greek  evacuation,  has  emboldened  Mohammedan  mobs 
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to  eng^e  in  pillage  and  murder  in  some  Ghriatian  vil. 
lages.  JLt  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Greek 
Christians,  in  their  repeated  rcvoits  through  mimy  years 
against  the  unendurable  barbaritiea  of  Turkish  rule,  were 
led  into  equally  barbarous  acta  of  reprisal.  In  the  in- 
surrection which  waa  the  introduction  to  tho  war  of  re- 
cent months,  the  Cretan  Christians  are  reported  by  trogt- 
worthy  witnesses  to  have  wreaked  — 

their  ancient  revenge  on   t)ieir 
Mohammedan  neighborsnot  only 
in  plunder  but  in  many  atrocities 
■of  murder  and  torture  on  oven 
defenseless    women    and    chil- 
dren which  words   can  scarcely 
depict.     The  powers,  which  now 
take  the  place  of  Greece  in  the 
attempt    to   moderate    Turkish 
tyranny   and   Christian  or  un-J 
Christian  revenge  in  the  unhappy! 
island,  are  assuming  a  task  bcsef  ' 
with  difficulties.      However,  on 
June   2,    the   chief  of  the  Cre- 
tan insurgents  issued  a  procla-        omeBiL  ainm  p*sh*, 
mation  calling  on  them  to  return  '""""  divkiok  cohxakdib. 
to  their  ordinary  occupations  and  to  respect  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  Mussulmans. 

In  the  early  days  of  June  the  characteristic  features 
of  Turkish  policy  were  recognized  in  the  action  or  inac- 
tion of  the  Porte  in  reference  to  the  proposals  of  the 
umbassadors  aiming  at  permanent  peace.  AtTuirs  were 
drifting,  whether  toward  peace  or  toward  a  broad  and 
complicated  conflict,  none  could  tell.  As  far  as  the 
purpose  of  Turkey  could  bo  discerned  it  was  to  create 
ever  new  delays,  whereby  it  might  either  discover  or 
develop  any  latent  weakness  in  the  concert  of  Europe. 
Proposals  by  the  powers  wore  misconstrued,  and  what 
purported  to  be  decisive  replies  were  couclied  in  terms 
difficult  of  interpretation.  This  mode  indeed  had  been 
noticeable  in  Mayin  the  sultan's  agreement  to  an  armis- 
tice, which  was  so  obscurely  phrased  that  neither  the  be- 
ginning nor  the  end  of  the  period  of  respite  could  be  cer- 
tainly known.  What  was  plain  was  that  at  «  critical 
juncture  time  was  being  lost ;  and  meanwhile,  as  the  sub- 
ject of  Thessaly  was  avoided,  the  assumption  at  Con- 
stantinople seemed  to  be  that  that  province  had  now  be- 
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come  s  Wirt  of  Turkey  by  conqnest.  The  strengtheniug 
of  the  Turkish  army  in  Greece  went  on.  A  stutement 
formally  presented  to  the  sullan  by  hia  grand  vizier  as- 
sured him  the  nation  would  rally  to  uphold  him  against 
any  pressure  from  Europe,  and  closed  with  these  words: 

"If  we  field  U>  European  pressure  we  shall  alienate  tbe  Moagnl' 
mans.  Therefore  I  impfore  Your  Majestj,  for  tLe  sake  of  foar  tk- 
MrlouB  ancestors,  to  retain  TLessalj." 

Also  the  Sheik-ul-Ialam  issued 
a  theological  dictum  to  the  effect 
that   the  sultan  has  no  right  as 
caliph  to  give    up  territory  con- 
quered from  the  infidel  in  war. 
While  the  sultan,  not  lacking  in 
shrewdness,    probably    saw   that 
the   policy  thus   prescribed   was 
not  practicable  iu  its  full  extent, 
still  lie  may  have  been  encouraged 
to  go  as  far  as  possible  on  its  line, 
especially    as    he    might    have 
counted  on  a  weakening  of  the 
opposition  by  the  diversity  of  in- 
teroata  among  tlie  powers.      For, 
to  him,  Germany  aecmed  to  be 
'  for  some  reason  acting  the  part  of 
his  friend  within  the  concert;  to  Russia  he  might  at- 
tribute a  plan  to  attuoh  for  an  old  Turkish  debt  the 
entire  war  indemnity;  Urttain,  as  far  at  least  as  the  sultan 
could  judge  by  its  premier,  showed  readiness  to  go  with 
the   majority   of  tho   concert;  Austria  was   quiet,    but 
might  be  conjectured  to  be  in  general  agreement  with 
the  policy  of  tho  other  two  emperors;  Italy  was  appear- 
ing indifferent;  France  might  ultimately  find  its  policv 
rather  in  its  secret   relations   with   Germany  and  with 
Russia  than  in  its  known  sympathy  for  Greece;  while 
the  tone  of  all  the  powers  was  studiously  deferential  to 
the  Porte.     Still,  the  Porte  must  have  known  that  this 
kaleidoscope  might  change  on  any  day. 

Peace  Negotiations. — The  first  sitting  of  the  peace 
negotiators  at  Constantinople — tlic  ambassadors  of  the 
great  powers,  and  Towfik  Pasha,  Turkish  minister  of 
foreign  alTairs — ^was  on  Juno  3.  Previous  conferences 
for  consultation  had  lacked  authoritative  recognition  by 
reason  of  tho  Porte's  indecisive  action.  The  official 
negotiations   for   peace  are   considered  to  have   slowlj 
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brought  into  view  the  fact  that  the  Turkish  pretensions 
had  impressed  all  the  powers  with  the  necessity  for  re- 
sistance, and  had  brought  them  into  agreement  in  regard 
to  the  broad  lines  of  an  eventual  settlement.  At  the  first 
sitting  the  British,  French,  and  Italian  ambassadors  are 
reported  to  have  joined  in  a  distinct  declaration  against 
the  retrocession  of  Thossaly  to  Turkey.  There  were 
intimations  that  the  Austrian  and  Eussian  ambassadors 
were  not  ready  to  join  in  so  positive  an  expression,  and 
that  the  German  ambassador  opposed  it ;  but  that  on  the 

Joints  of  strategic  rectification  of  the  frontier,  war  in- 
emnity^  and  the  capitulations,  all  the  ambassadors  were 
more  agreed;  and  that  the  last  two  points  were  to  be 
submitted  to  exports  for  report.  The  principle  on  which 
these  two  points  were  to  be  decided  was  that  the  war  in- 
demnity must  be  proportioned  to  the  resources  of  Greece, 
($10,000,000  or  somewhat  more  is  suggested  by  experts), 
and  that  some  points  in  the  capitulations  may  properly 
be  amended  merely  for  the  relief  of  Turkey  from  abuses 
that  have  sprung  up.  On  the  question  as  to  Thessaly,  a 
commission  of  military  experts  recommended  no  cession 
to  Turkey  beyond  the  mountain  summits  on  the  Turkish 
border,  which  form  a  strategic  frontier. 

Little  progress  was  made  by  the  negotiators  until 
June  17,  when,  as  waa  reported,  the  ambassadors  de- 
clined to  deal  with  the  other  questions  after  their  next 
sitting,  unless  the  Porte  had  then  presented  its  final  de- 
cision regarding  Thessaly.  The  result  at  the  next  meet- 
ing is  subject  of  rumor ;  but  it  was  generally  supposed  to 
have  improved  the  prospect  of  ultimate  agreement.  But 
on  July  6,  Lord  Salisbury,  replying  to  a  question  in  the 
house  of  lords,  said  that  Turkey's  delay  had  reached  a 
point  of  danger,  and  that  a  solution  of  the  problem  was 
no  nearer  than  before.  On  July  2  it  was  announced  that 
Edhem  Pasha,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Turkish  army 
in  Greece,  had  tendered  his  resignation  of  command, 
giving  as  his  reason  that  he  could  not  be  held  responsible 
for  peace  under  the  conditions  of  the  armistice  recently 
signed.  A  dispatch  of  the  same  date  from  Constanti- 
nople was  to  the  effect  that  on  the  next  day  Tewfik 
Pasha  would  announce  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  powers 
that  **the  Turkish  cabinet  maintains  the  indefeasible 
right  of  Turkey  to  retain  Thessaly  by  virtue  of  conquest." 
The  public  had  no  means  of  verifying  the  above  dis- 
patch, but  it  bears  the  mark  of  genuine  Turkish  diplo- 
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macy.  Tewfik  Pasha's  announcement,  which  sonnds 
definite  and  final,  is  in  fact  evasive  and  keeps  a  way  ot 
retreat.  The  "cabinet"  of  tlie  Porte  can  "maintain*'  a 
variety  of  theories,  but  it  cannot  give  the  final  answer  on 
any  such  issue  as  the  present.  There  is  no  law  in  the  em- 
pire that  will  prevent  the  real  government — that  is,  the  sul- 
tan— from  foregoing  this  "right  of  Turkey"  as  soon  as  the 
reason  for  so  doing  is  made  to  appear  to  him  in  the  fact  of 
a  firm  and  united  Europe.  The  succeeding  months  will 
probably  show  whether  this  reason  is  to  be  made  to  appear. 
There  js  no  European  power  that  does  not  concede 
that  Greece  has  made  a  dreadful  mistake,  and  must  ex- 
pect to  suffer.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  even  had 
Greece  chosen  to  risk  the  consequences  of  defying  the 
powers,  her  only  course  under  international  law  was  to 
declare  war  on  Turkey  before  sending  her  troops  into 
Crete,  a  Turkish  possession.  It  was  an  evasive  course 
which  she  chose  for  the  doing  of  a  foolish  thing,  when 
she  ensconced  herself  behind  the  powers  that  from  that 
vantage  she  might  strike  a  blow.  But  the  great  powers 
are  not  in  concert  for  the  sake  of  abstract  equity  or  even  of 
merely  practical  justice,  as  is  evidenced  by  their  sitting 
as  spectators  while  Turkey  was  massacring  scores  of 
thousands  of  helpless  Armenians,  whom  some  at  least  of 
the  nations  were  solemnly  pledged  to  protect.  The 
powers  are  leagued  for  self-interest,  with  whatever  jus- 
tice can  be  had  by  the  way  without  risk.  In  this  view  of 
the  general  European  interest,  the  events  of  the  quarter 
now  under  review  as  introduced  by  Greece  have  wrought 
damage  incalculable.  For  the  foolhardiness  of  Greece 
may  have  recast  the  whole  international  situation.  It  is 
a  new  and  unfamiliar  Europe  which  we  now  behold. 
The  weak,  decayed,  and  tottering  old  despotism  of  the 
East  has  suddenly  become  one  of  the  grccit  powers,  if  not 
to  be  so  dealt  with  ia  council,  yet  likely  to  present  itself 
uncalled  to  be  so  dealt  with  in  some  sudden  crisis.  Its 
monarch  has  been  reinstated  in  the  regard  of  his  people; 
its  repressed  and  smoldering  pride  has  been  kindled  into 
flame;  its  martial  spirit  has  been  evoked;  its  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  troops  now  in  the  field,  flushed  with 
victory  over  a  Christian  foe,  give  it  appreciable  value  as 
an  ally  in  arms.  None  can  now  tell  what  strange  com- 
binations may  ensue.  Europe  may  possibly  be  driven 
to  enter  on  the  work  of  dividing  and  ending  the  Moslem 
empire  more  hastily  than  it  had  intended. 
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The  Balkan  Prorinees. — As  to  the  provinces  usually 
regarded   as   connected   with  the    problem   of    Eastern 
Earope,  the  quarter  has  supplied  abundance  of  rumor 
and  of  prognostication,  but  little  of  definite  fact.     Bul- 
garia, hitherto  in  vaasalage  to  the  aultan,  has  in  recent 
months  shown  a  decided  tendency  to  independent  action, 
and  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  controlled  by  Russia. 
Ita   prince,    Ferdi- 
nand, is   accused   of 
having   promised   to 
assist  Greece  against 
Turkey  by  raising 
insurrection  in  Mace- 
donia, in  case  of  war, 
and  then  seeking  to 
form  with  Servia  and 
Montenegro  an  anti- 
Greek  league.     This 
may  or  may  not  be. 
It  is  known  that  Bul- 
garia is  a  bitter  rival 
of   Greece,  and  that 
both  Bulgaria  and 
Servia  are  claimants 
with   Greece  to  the 
right  to  possees  Mace- 
donia.    It   is   known 
also  that  the  Greeks 
are  not  at  all  in  favor 
with   the   Macedo- 
nians,   nor    indeed 

with    any   other    of         babok  ■abwhall  yom  niEBErjiTtiic, 
their  neighboring  oihmjin  pohewh  mNisTKa. 

Christian  races.  Because  of  the  rivalry  for  the  possession 
of  Macedonia — Russia  being  supposed  to  favor  Bulgaria's 
claims  with  the  expectation  of  ultimately  absorbing  both — 
and  because  of  the  heterogeneous  and  turbulent  i>opulation 
of  that  province,  it  has  for  a  generation  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  chief  danger-points  in  Europe,  a  veritable  tin- 
der-box. 

Armenia. — Reports  from  the  commission  formed  to 
deal  with  perpetrators  of  the  massiieres  last  March  at  and 
around  Tokat,  Sivas  district,  Asia  Minor  (p,  45),  state 
that  up  to  May  7,  out  of  140  Mussulmans  and  4  Armoni- 
ane  arreated,  nine  men  had  been  sentenced  to  death. 
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THE  YIGTOBIAN  DIAMOND  JCBILEE. 

T\7'HEN  the  record  of  the  nineteenth  century  shall 
have  been  finished,  it  will  be  said  that  its  last 
decade  witnessed  two  of  the  most  significant  celebrations 
in  history,  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  and  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  The 
former  exhibited  the  fruits  of  the  mechanical  genius 
which  has  so  marvellously  developed  during  the  past  fifty 
years.  The  latter,  which  occurred  in  the  latter  days  of 
June  of  this  year,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  an  en- 
thusiastic expression  of  the  devotion,  admiration,  and 
even  adoration  which  the  subjects  of  Victoria  feel  for 
their  sovereign.  The  former  gave  to  representatives  of 
all  lands,  tongues,  and  religions  chance  to  meet  and  to 
offer  each  other  that  homage  of  resi>ect  which  they  felt. 
The  latter  brought  from  every  quarter  of  a  vast,  loyal, 
and  enlightened  empire,  to  pay  allegiance  to  their  ruler 
subjects  intensely  proud  of  that  allegiance.  For  many 
reasons  this  celebration  was  the  most  important  jubilee 
in  the  history  of  the  English  monarchy  or,  indeed,  in 
that  of  any  throne.  It  was  a  tribute  to  a  gracious  and 
beloved  queen;  it  was  the  celebration  of  an  unusually 
long  reign,  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  century  in  this 
the  most  fruitful  ago  of  the  world;  and  it  awakened  a 
feeling  of  fraternity,  kindly  hope,  and  pride,  in  nearly 
all  the  nations  and  countries  throughout  the  world. 

The  Yietorian  Era. — It  has  been  said  that  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  known  in  future 
history  as  the  Victorian  Era.  For  many  reasons  this  is 
probable.  The  reign  of  Victoria  has  been  long;  and, 
though  mere  length  could  not  make  a  reign  glorious,  yet 
the  very  fact  that  a  monarch  of  irreproachable  and  benig- 
nant character  has  sat  upon  the  throne  of  England  dur- 
ing sixty  years  of  such  teeming  progress,  is  significant. 
It  signifies  that  throughout  two  generations  of  social  un- 
rest and  upheaval,  growth  of  socialistic  spirit,  and  steady 
and  conspicuous  success  of  democracy  in  another  nation 
of  the  same  race,  the  English  throne  has  stood  for  suffi- 
cient equity  and  liberty  to  deserve  maintenance  by  the 
people.  To-day  monarchy  is  more  loyally  supported  and 
more  secure  in  Great  Britain  than  at  any  time  since  the 
Tudors.  And  to  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
Stuarts  and  the  first  five  monarchs  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  it  is  evident  that  the  personality  of  Victoria 
is  responsible  for  this  intense  feeling  of  loyalty. 
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A  fundamental  principle  of  monarchy  in  times  past, 
has  been,  "The  King  can  do  no  wrong."  Closely  linked 
with  this  was  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings. 
The  trial  and  death  of  Charles  I.  gave  to  both  these  prin 
ciples  in  England  a  rude  shock,  from  the  effects  of 
which  the  characters  and  acts  of  most  of  the  subsequent 
soYereigns  were  hardly  calculated  to  rescue  them.  The 
doctrine  of  divine  rights  has  passed  away,  and  the  die- 
turn  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong  has  been  so  modified 
that  it  now  forms  a  perfectly  rational  and  comprehensive 
principle  of  English  constitutional  law.  The  monarchy 
of  to-day,  stripped  of  all  superstitious  veneration  and 
bare  to  all  the  keen  scrutiny  of  a  hypercritical  age,  is 
stronger  than  ever,  because,  under  the  rule  of  Victoria, 
it  has  proved  itself  quick  to  learn  and  execute  the  will 
of  the  people,  and,  at  the  same  time,  capable  of  wisely 
curbing  immature  and  unwise  actions.  Such  a  feeling  of 
loyalty  as  the  English  now  show  for  their  monarch  is  a 
growth  of  many  years.  With  every  decade  of  Victoria's 
reign  it  has  strengthened.  Hence,  in  many  respects, 
the  great  length  of  this  reign  has  contributed  to  its  glory. 

There  are,  moreover,  many  reasons  why  the  whole 
civilized  world  should  be  glad  to  have  the  era  of  material, 
mental,  and  social  advance  designated  by  the  name  of 
England's  queen ;  and  these  reasons  are  far  more  prac- 
tical than  sentimental.  For,  turning  to  whatever  de- 
partment of  life  we  will,  we  find  vast  improvement, 
much  of  which  has  had  its  conception,  and  all  of  which 
has  received  its  most  important  impetus,  during  the 
reign  of  Victoria.  Within  her  realm,  moreover,  many  of 
the  most  fruitful  plans  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  have 
been  put  into  operation,  and  many  of  the  most  vexed 
economic  and  political  questions  have  been  solved. 
There  the  settlement  of  political  questions  has  as  a  rule 
been  determined  by  educated  men  of  practical  states- 
manship. Between  the  fine  ability  to  construct  theories 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  German  statesmen  and  the 
eminently  practical  statesmanship  of  America,  the  Eng- 
lish political  leader  has  held  a  middle  course,  retaining 
in  all  the  heat  of  politics  the  theoreticiil  and  practic^ 
knowledge  of  economics  which  he  so  well  knows  how  to 
put  into  operation.  The  reign  of  Victoria  has  been 
especially  rich  in  the  careers  of  such  men.  The  political 
acts  of  such  men  as  Cobden,  Peel,  Bright,  and  Gladstone 
show  that  English  statesmen  have  not  belied  the  teach- 
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ings  of  English  economists:  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo 
have  not  in  England  been  teachers  whose  precepts  were 
heard  only  within  the  cloisters  of  the  universities.  Their 
teachings  have  been  regarded  as  the  true  and  living  laws 
of  trade  and  wealth  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
that  quarter  of  the  world.  While  this  reign  has  not  seen 
a  statesman  with  the  commanding  genius  of  Pitt  or  the 
persuasive  eloquence  and  concise  philosophy  of  Burke,  it 
has  had  as  its  most  conspicuous  public  men  statesmen  of 
more  catholic  sympathies  than  Pitt  and  political  philoso- 
phers with  conceptions  as  lofty  as  those  of  the  great 
prosecutor  of  Warren  Hastings.  Served  by  such  minis- 
ters, the  queen  has  conquered,  but  not  barbarously;  has 
acquired  territory,  but  not  wrongfully;  and  has  declared 
and  carried  on  war,  but  not  sliamefuUy. 

Under  the  ministerial  system  it  is  possible  for  a  mon- 
archy to  serve  the  people  as  well,  and  to  represent  them 
as  closely,  as  in  a  republic.  This  fact  has  never  been 
shown  so  clearly  before  as  during  Her  Majesty's 
reign.  Conservative  ministries  have  given  way  to 
whig,  and  tory  governments  have  been  succeeded  by 
liberal,  and,  amid  all  the  changes,  the  English  queen 
could  have  said  with  the  queen  of  Carthage,  "Trojan 
and  Tyrian  shall  receive  equal  treatment  at  my  hand.'* 
Ministers  have  thus  been  allowed  to  enact  the  policies  of 
their  constituencies  without  interference  from  the  sover- 
eign. In  this,  Victoria  has  cheerfully  granted  what  many 
of  her  predecessors  had  most  grudgingly  allowed.  While 
ministerial  responsibility  has  not  been  increased,  minis- 
terial privileges  have  been  noticeably  widened. 

Anotlier  reason  why  this  age  may  with  propriety  be 
called  the  Victorian  Era,  is  that  during  the  past  sixty 
years,  and  in  large  part  within  the  borders  of  ner  king- 
dom, social  reform,  philanthropy,  and  humanitarianism 
have  made  important  advance.  Her  example  has  been 
most  salutary  in  its  influence  upon  the  manners  and 
morals  of  all  her  people.  Never  has  a  court  been  purer 
than  hers;  and  so  practically  and  peculiarly  loyal  are 
the  English  people  that  the  example  set  by  the  queen  in 
domestic  matters  is  very  pervasive.  The  improvement 
in  manners  and  the  spread  of  temperance  nave  been 
marked  throughout  the  civilized  world;  but  this  advance 
has  been  most  typical  in  England.  In  the  countries  of 
continental  Europe,  old  customs  and  prejudice  have 
been  too  strong  for  the  new  leaven  of  "purer  laws"  to 
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have  its  perfect  work ;  but  the  English  people  have  been 
sufficiently  responsive  to  the  demands  of  the  higher  civili^ 
zation  of  this  age  to  inaugurate  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant social  reforms.  In  this  age  of  general  interest  in 
municipal  reform,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Eng- 
land has  long  furnished  excellent  examples  of  well-gov- 
erned  cities.  One  of  the  first  steps  in  this  direct iion  was 
the  passage  of  the  Municipal  Keform  act  in  1835,  two 
years  before  the  accessio]i  of  Victoria.  This  granted 
local  self-government  only  to  great  corporations.  This 
privilege  was  extended  to  smaller  communities  by  an  act 
passed  in  1848.  Forty  years  later,  by  the  LocaL  Govern- 
ment act,  county  councils  were  created  for  each  rural 
county,  and  for  sixty-one  of  the  larger  boroughs.  By 
that  act  these  boroughs,  including  London,  were  made 
to  constitute  the  counties  in  which  they  were  located. 
Again,  in  1894,  an  act  was  passed  giving  self-government 
to  the  smaller  political  divisions.  Then  were  established 
district  and  parish  councils  (Vol.*  4,  pp.  193,  883).  A 
noteworthy  example  of  what  a  city  may  achieve  in  local 
self-government  and  self-  improvement  under  the  present 
English  system,  is  the  city  of  Birmingham,  which,  under 
the  direction  and  care  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  has 
made  the  best  possible  use  of  all  the  immense  resources 
a  large  city  has  within  its  walls. 

Probably  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  eco- 
nomic reform  of  the  century  was  the  adoption  by  Great 
Britain  of  the  policy  of  free  trade  in  1840.  The  agita- 
tio7i  for  this  policy  was  begun  by  Mr.  Villiers  in  1838. 
Ho  won  to  his  side  Bright,  Cobden,  and  finally  Peel. 
And,  although  there  was  the  bitterest  opposition  to  its 
enactment,  it  took  but  eight  years  to  convince  the  Eng- 
lish people  that  for  them  free  trade  would  be  a  blessing. 
In  1800  the  house  of  lords  renounced  the  right  to  inter- 
fere in  the  votes  of  the  commons  regarding  questions  of 
money.  In  1807  Disraeli  passed  his  celebrated  Reform 
act.  This  act,  excellent  in  its  results,  was  put  forward 
by  him  as  a  shrewd  political  manoeuvre  for  the  purpose 
of  "dishing  the  "Whigs."  It  accomplished  this  purpose 
and  also  the  far  more  creditable  and  useful  one  of  ex- 
tending the  privilege  of  the  franchise.  The  next  year 
Mr.  Gladstone,  leader  of  the  opposition,  carried  his  Irish 
Church  Disestablishment  bill  against  the  government; 
and,  in  1869,  as  leader  of  the  government,  enacted  it. 
In  1873  the  movement  for  securing  home  rule  for   Ire- 
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land    was   begun,   and   it   has   continued    with  varying 
fortunes  and   dilTerent   leaders   until  the  present  time. 
The  home-rule   question  will  probably  go  into  history 
as   one    of    the   most    peculiar   and   dramatic    political 
questions   of   modern  times.     The  champions  of   home 
rule   have   been   among   the   ablest   of    English   states- 
men and  some  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Irish  political 
leatlers.     Hut   differ- 
ent leaders  have 
Tiowed  it  in  various 
ways  at  different 
times;  and  the  same 
champion   has  held 
diverse    opinions  re- 
garding it  at  differ- 
ent  stages   of  his 

The  principal  eveaU 
I  in  tUiacliapter  of  the  his- 
tory of  victoriii's  rden 
L  aretliefollowinc:  Charles 
Stewart  Pamell  jo  1879 
aBBumed  the  leadership  of 
the  home-rule  forces,  and 
at  ODC«  rcBorted  to  ob- 
HtmctioD  as  the  only  Lone 

_         „ o[  Ills  party  m   parlia- 

■™"" """;""""  J"'™"'"'™™"   ment.     Two    yea™    later 
lA  osD    iBTL  Ireland    experienced  a 

veritable  "reign  of  terror."  and  in  1882  occurred  the  PhtBoix  park 
murders.  In  18M  the  advocaint  o(  linine  rule  felt  muni  hopeful  than 
ever  before.  For  ITS  6ttja  of  thia  year,  Uladstone  was  prime  min- 
ister, and  luade  in  the  hourie  of  commons  his  moHt  famous  pUa 
for  Ireland.  The  result  was.  however,  a  disappointment  of  Ire- 
land's hopes  and,  more  than  that,  a  serious  division  of  the  liberal 
party.  But  the  aKitation  wenloo.  The  "Plan  of  Campaign"  was 
organized  in  Ireland,  and  the  borne  rule  question  was  bept  most 
prominently  liefore  the  attention  of  tlie  English  ni vert) ment.  In 
1H90  reverses  came  up>n  the  Irish  partisans,  Tbeir  parliamentary 
party  was  brok«>n  to  jiieceH:  the  following  year  Parnell  died;  and 
they  were  left  without  a  leader  of  HUlBcient  force,  capacity,  aud  popu- 
larity  to  ensure  success  to  their  cause. 

This  reign  has  done  much  for  the  cause  of  religious 
liberiy.  In  184:(  tho  Free  Church  of  Scotland  was  or- 
ganized ;  and  a  year  later  the  Itomaii  Catholic  hierarchy 
was  ostiihlislied  in  Great  Britain.  In  1858  the  Jews  were 
relieved  of  the  political  di.suhilitics  which  had  long  been 
proving  tho  trutli  of  Shylock's  saying,  "For  snffrance  ia 
a  badge  of  all  our  tribe."     Another  act  of  inestimable 
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yalue  to  all  Dissenters,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Jews,  was 
the  University  Tests  bill  enacted  in  1871.  According  to 
its  terms,  all  lay  students  might  enter  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge on  equal  terms.  Since  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  no 
Roman  Catholic  had  held  a  professorship  at  either  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  but  in  1805  Lord  Acton  received  an  ap- 
pointment to  a  chair  at  Cambridge. 

The  first  step  towards  the  present  school  system  was 
taken  in  1839,  when  a  committee  of  the  privy  council  for 
education  was  appointed.  This  system  was  perfected 
under  the  operation  of  Forster's  Educational  law  passed 
in  1870. 

Even  this  rapid  survey  of  a  few  of  the  most  important 
enactments  of  the  English  government  regulating  civil 
and  domestic  matters  is  sufficient  to  show  that  in  the 
midst  of  this  busy  modern  world  a  monarchy,  conservative 
and  zealous  of  maintaining  its  traditions,  has  made  tradi- 
tion subservient  to  the  improvement  of  its  subjects  in  so 
far  as  such  enactments  could  improve  their  condition. 

Turning  next  to  foreign  affairs,  we  note  that,  because 
of  her  colonial  possessions.  Great  Britain  has  the  most 
varied  and  widespread  political  and  commercial  relations 
of  any  nation  in  the  world.  For  the  '*glory  of  England" 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world  her  statesmen  have  planned, 
her  deputies  have  wrouglit,  and  her  soldiers  and  sailors 
have  carried  her  flag.  The  record  of  England's  foreign 
relations  during  the  past  sixty  years  includes  one  great 
war,  many  important  conquests,  and  great  extension  of 
territory.  The  Chinese  ports  were  opened  to  British 
trade  five  years  after  the  reign  began.  Ilong  Kong  was 
acquired  in  the  same  year.  In  1854  came  the  Crimean 
War,  and  in  1857  the  Sepoy  mutiny  in  India,  The  Zulu 
war  was  fought  in  1879,  and  the  war  with  the  Boers  the 
following  year.  During  the  three  years  from  1882  to 
1885,  the  affairs  of  Egypt  occupied  most  of  the  attention 
of  England.  First  came  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria 
and  the  British  occupation  of  the  country,  and  finally 
the  great  tragedy  at  Khartoum  in  1884.  Whatever  dis- 
asters occurred  were  only  of  temporary  effect.  England 
has  steadily  pressed  her  advantage  wherever  it  has  been 
gained. 

The  diplomatic  negotiations  in  which  Great  Britain 
has  been  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties  are  frequent. 
The  two  most  important  were  the  Geneva  Arbitration  in 
1871  and  the  Berlin  Congress  in  1878.     The  former  de- 
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cided  the  famous  Alabama  Claims  case;  and  the  principal 
work  of  the  latter  was  to  partition  among  the  great 
powers  the  guardianship  of  the  Turk  and  responsibility 
for  the  continaed  settlement  of  the  Eastern  question. 
The  crisis  in  the  Venezuelan  boundary  question  came  in 
1895,  and  during  1896  negotiations  weire  carried  on  by 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  which  resulted  in 
the  reference  of  the  question  to  arbitration.  The  happy 
issue  of  this  correspondence  emboldened  the  two  govern- 
ments to  frame  a  general  arbitration  treaty.  It  was 
pushed  to  the  last  stage  of  adoption,  and  then  rejected 
within  the  present  quarter  by  the  vote  of  the  United 
States  senate. 

There  were  years  in  the  early  part  of  Victorians  reign 
when  the  kingdom  was  popular  and  the  empire  unpop- 
ular. In  other  words,  a  majority  of  influential  men  in 
England  believed  that  there  were  questions  regarding 
the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  British  isles  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  engage  the  fullest  attention  of  their  states- 
men. Those  were  the  days  when  ministers  of  the  queen 
openly  prophesied  the  glad  time  when  the  colonial  mill- 
stone would  be  dropped  from  the  neck  of  Great  Britain. 
That  the  colonics  were  a  millstone,  or  that  they  were  to 
be  sepanited  from  the  crown,  seems  never  to  have  been 
in  the  mind  of  Victoria.  On  the  contrary  the  revolution 
of    feeling    regarding    imperial    expansion,   and  conse- 

Jueiitly  the  enormous  extension  of  colonial  possessions 
uriiig  the  past  forty  years,  indicate  that  the  sovereign 
of  Great  Britain  has  sympathized  with  that  bold  and 
assertive  spirit  of  her  predecessors  which  had  advanced 
her  flag  and  enlarged  her  possessions  until  the  empire 
well .  deservcMl  the  culogiuni  pronounced  upon  it  by 
Daniel  Webster  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States  when 
he  called  it  "A  power  to  which,  for  purposes  of  foreign 
conquest  and  subjugation,  Rome  in  the  height  of  her 
glory  is  not  to  be  compared — a  power  which  has  dotted 
over  the  surface  of  the  world  with  her  possessions  and 
military  posts,  whose  morning  drum-beat,  following  the 
sun  and  keeping  company  with  the  hours,  circles  the 
earth  with  one  continuous  and  unbroken  strain  of  the 
martial  airs  of  England."  England  has  been  peculiarly, 
fortunate  in  the  dispositions  of  her  prime  ministers. 
It  would  have  been  disastrous  for  the  kingdom  if  all  had 
boon  zealous  to  extend  the  empire,  for  then  home  nter- 
ests  must  have  been  more  or  less  neglected;  and  the 
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empire  would  not  have  been  so  widely  extended  if  all  her 
statesmen  had  confined  their  attention  to  questions  of 
domestic  policy.  Fortunately  for  the  two-fold  interests 
of  the  queen's  domain,  there  have  been  both  types  of 
ministers.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone  will  be 
remembered  for  their  zeal  and  efficiency  in  directing 
domestic  reforms ;  while  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  and  Earl  Russell  gave  most  of  their  energy  to 
building  up  an  iempire  by  a  vigorous  and  popular  foreign 
policy. 

The  most  loyal  and  in  many  respects  the  most  im- 
portant colony  to-day  is  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  That 
this  fact  is  recognized  in  England  was  proved  by  the 
marked  honors  shown  during  Jubilee  week  to  the  Cana- 
dian premier,  Wilfred  Laurier.  His  boldly  expressed 
opinion  that  in  a  few  years,  when  his  country  shall  have 
attained  her  strength,  she  will  demand  representation  in 
the  parliament  at  London,  was  understood  to  foreshadow 
the  arising  of  a  new  and  important  question  for  the 
British  government  to  deal  with — the  question  of  grant- 
ing to  its  colonies  just  that  degree  of  independence  that 
will  unite  them  more  closely  to  the  mother  country  rather 
than  alienate  them. 

A  glance  at  the  names  of  the  territories  acquired  by 
England  since  1837  is  instructive.  It  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  belief  has  for  some  time  been  strongly  held  in 
England  that  in  territorial  aggrandizement  lay  the  hope 
of  the  British  empire  for  the  future.  The  greater  part 
of  India  has  been  colonized  since  Victoria's  accession. 
In  and  about  Australia  the  following  possessions  have 
been  acquired:  South  Australia,  West  Australia,  Queens- 
land, Victoria,  New  Zealand,  Fiji,  parts  of  Borneo  and 
New  Guinea.  In  Africa,  England  possessed  only  Cape 
Colony  sixty  years  ago.  Now  the  dark  continent  has 
been  penetrated  and  illuminated  and  its  geography  revo- 
lutionized by  the  English.  Their  African  possessions 
include  Natal,  Basutoland,  Bechuanaland,  Zululand, 
the  territory  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  ex- 
tending north  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  Zanzibar,  and  nearly 
half  a  million  square  miles  in  the  heart  of  the  continent, 
imperial  domain  over  the  Niger  country,  and  temporary 
control  over  Egypt. 

The  age  of  Victoria  has  produced  in  literature  a 
greater  versatility  of  talent  than  any  previous  age. 
There  is  no  Shakespeare  and  no  Bacon;  but  among  poets 
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there  are  two,  Browning  and  Tennyson,  whose  names 
stand  with  those  of  the  greatest  English  poets.  The 
catalogue  of  great  novelists  is  very  long.  Dickens  had 
written  one  book  before  18:37.  Thackeray,  George  Eliot, 
Bulwor,  and  a  host  of  others  have  lived  and  written  dur- 
ing the  last  sixty  years.  In  the  field  of  history  writing, 
this  is  the  age  and  England  the  country  in  which  the 
greatest  work  has  been  done.  Ilallam,  Grote,  Freeman, 
Green,  Knight,  Bryco,  Milman,  and  Merivale  are  among 
the  greatest  historians  of  any  age.  The  English  men  of 
science  of  this  reign  have  laid  this  and  all  future  ages 
under  peculiar  obligations  of  gratitude.  Darwin's  Origin 
of  Species  may  be  said  to  have  waked  the  world  of  science 
from  a  dogmatic  slumber.  Following  him,  his  disciples 
and  expounders — Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  Herbert  Spencer 
— have  demonstrated  some  of  the  greatest  truths  of  nature 
that  have  yet  been  discovered.  Pasteur,  who  discovered 
that  contagion  is  due  to  micro-organisms;  and  Lister, 
who  discovered  the  value  of  antiseptics,  are  among  man- 
kind's greatest  benefactors,  and  they  belong  to  this  age. 
It  may  truly  be  said  that  more  has  been  done  during  the 
last  half  century  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  mankfnd 
than  ever  before.  Inventions  have  greatly  multiplied. 
Sir  Henry  Bessemcr's  method  of  making  steel  was  first 
put  into  operation  in  1850-60.  The  first  Cunarder 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1840,  and  the  first  screw  pro- 
peller in  1845.  It  was  Maxwell,  an  Englishman,  who 
originated  the  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  material  benefit  derived 
from  the  inventions  of  this  age,  the  mental  advantage 
bestowed  by  its  scientists  and  literary  men,  or  the  moral 
blessing  to  which  every  advance  has  contributed. 

The  Jubilee  Celebration. — We  summarize  briefly 
the  leading  incidents  of  the  Jubilee  celebration. 

In  accordance  with  a  royal  proclamation  issued  in  March,  Sunday. 
June  20,  was  observed  throughout  the  British  realm  as  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  completion  of  sixty  years  of  the  queen's  reign. 
Her  Majesty  attended  services  in  St.  George*s  chapel,  Windsor.  The 
services  were  private,  and  were  conducted  by  the  Dean  of  Windsor 
assisted  by  the  canons.  The  special  thanksgiving  hymn,  *'0  King 
of  Kings,*'  written  for  the  occasion  by  the  bishop  of  Wakefield,  and 
set  to  music  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  was  sung.  The  special  collect 
was  also  included  in  the  prayers.  There  were  present  at  the  thanks- 
giving service  at  St.  Paul's,  in  liondon,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  about  fifty  peers,  and  ihe  colonial  premiers.  The  archbishop 
of  ('anterbury  read  tlie  service;  the  bishop  of  London  preached  the 
sermon;  and  the  Te  Deum  was  sung  '*as  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to 
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Almiglitj  God  for  the  completion  of  sixty  years  of  the  happy  reign  of 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria."  The  special  thanksgiving  service  for 
the  peers  was  held  at  Westminster  Abbey.  The  members  of  the 
house  of  lords,  headed  by  the  lord  chancellor,  attended  in  state.  At 
a  similar  service  held  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  for  the  com- 
mons, about  200  members  of  the  lower  house  were  present. 

On  Monday,  June  21,  the  queen  came  from  Windsor  to  London. 
Her  entrance  into  the  city  and  her  progress  to  Buckingham  palace 
were  marked  by  signs  of  tlie  most  intense  devotion  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  In  the  afternoon  Her  Majesty  held  a  series  of  receptions  in 
honor  of  the  royal  guests,  the  Indian  princes,  and  the  special  ambas- 
sadors of  foreign  countries.  The  representatives  from  the  United 
States — among  them  Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid,  specially  appointed  to  at- 
tend the  jubilee,  General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Rear- Ad- 
miral Miller,  U.  S.  N. — were  received  with  exceptional  evidences  of 
cordiality.  Mr.  Reid  personally  delivered  to  the  qu^en  a  letter  of 
congratulation  from  President  McKinley,  as  follows: 

*'  To  Her  Majesty^  Victoria^  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Em- 
pr€t»  of  India:— 

** Great  and  Good  Friend:  In  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Slates,  I  present  their  sincere  felicitation  upon  the  sixtieth  anniversary 
of  Your  Majesty's  accession  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

**  I  express  the  sentiments  of  my  fellow-citizens  in  wishing  for  your  people 
the  prolonipetion  of  a  rei^n  illustrious  and  marked  by  advance  in  science,  arts, 
and  popular  well-bein^.  On  behalf  of  my  countrymen,  I  wish  particularly  to 
recoicnize  ^'our  friendship  for  the  United  States  and  your  love  of  peace  exempli- 
fied upon  important  occasions. 

'  It  is  pleasing  to  acknowledge  the  debt  of  frratitude  and  respect  due  to 
your  personal  virtues.  May  your  life  be  prolonged,  and  peace,  honor,  and 
pnjsperity  bless  the  people  over  whom  you  have  been  called  to  rule.  May 
liberty  flourish  throughout  your  empire  under  Just  and  equal  laws,  and  your 
govemment  continue  strong  in  the  affections  of  all  who  live  under  it. 

**  And  I  pray  God  to  have  Your  Majesty  iu  His  holy  keeping.  Your  good 
friend,  WILLIAM  McKINLEY. 

"By  the  President: 

JOHN  SHERMAN,  Secretary  of  State. 

''  Done  at  Washington  this  28th  day  of  May.  A.  D.,  1897.'' 

On  the  same  day  both  houses  of  parliament  adjourned  after  voting 
addresses  of  congratulation  to  the  queen.  The  Irish  members  of  the 
house  alone  refused  to  vote  for  an  address.  All  the  queen's  guests 
were  entertained  at  a  state  banquet  in  the  palace;  and  later  in  the 
evening  the  colonial  premiers  were  presented  to  Her  Majesty. 

British  Guiana  alone  of  the  colonies  had  refused  to  vote  an 
appropriation  for  taking  part  in  the  Jubilee  festivities,  doing  so  on 
the  ground  of  economy. 

The  following  day,  Tuesday,  June  22,  was  the  great  day  of  the 
celebration.  The  queen  left  Buckingham  palace  shortly  after  11 
o'clock.  The  Life  Guards  headed  her  procession;  and  after  them 
came  dragoons,  hussars,  and  lancers.  These  were  followed  by  the 
ambassadors;  and  then  came  the  royal  carriage  containing  the  queen, 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  Princess  Christian,  and  escorted  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Dukes  of  Cambridge  and  Connaught. 
The  colonial  premiers  had  an  advantageous  place  in  the  procession, 
and  they  received  most  enthusiastic  cheers.  Among  the  premiers, 
Hon.  Wilfred  Laurier  from  Canada  (created  a  G.  C.  M.  G.)  was  dis- 
tinguished most  by  royal  attention  and  by  the  cheers  of  the  people. 
Of  all  the  warriors.  Lord  Roberts  of  I^andahar  called  for  the  most 
fervent  and  enthusiastic  expressions  of  admiration.  As  for  the 
greeting  which  Her  Majesty  received,  it  is  said  by  those  who  have 
shared  in  her  other  Jubilee ^i^M,  that  the  welcome  given  her  on  that 
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day  showed  a  deeper  reverence  and  more  genuine  affection  than  the 
English  people  had  ever  shown  before.  Their  greeting  showed  an 
intense  pride  in  their  sovereign  and  the  beneficent  works  which  have 
been  wrought  in  her  reign.  At  the  Law  Courts  the  Lord  Mayor  offered 
to  the  queen  the  City's  pearl  sword,  a  relic  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
which  Her  Majesty  lightly  touched  in  token  that  the  homage  and 
submission  of  the  city  symbolized  by  the  Lord  Mayor's  act  were 
accepted.  The  ceremony  at  St.  Paul's  cathedral  was  most  impressive 
and  solemn.  The  royal  carriage  halted  in  front  of  the  steps,  where 
were  gathered  together  all  the  dignitaries  of  church  and  state.  A 
Te  Deum^  composed  for  the  occasion  by  the  organist  of  St.  Paul's, 
was  sung.  The  cathedral  clergy  chanted  '*0  Lord,  Save  the  Queen;" 
the  bishop  of  London  read  a  short  collect;  and  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  pronounced  the  benediction.  The  next  day  (the  23d)  the 
queen  received  the  lords  and  commons  in  a  body.  The  two  houses 
of  parliament  had  not  thus  been  received  by  Her  Majesty  for  fifty 
years.  In  the  afternoon  the  queen  returned  to  Windsor  receiving  on 
the  way  congratulatory  addresses  from  various  schools. 

In  almost  all  parts  of  Ireland  the  jubilee  wa.s  celebrated  with 
enthusiasm;  but  the  Parnellites  made  manv  counter-demonstrations, 
and  there  were  slight  disturbances  at  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  and 
other  places. 

The  most  typical  and  in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable 
exhibition  of  England's  power  was  the  naval  review  at  Spithead, 
June,  26.  There  were  170  ships  drawn  up  in  five  lines  almost  five 
miles  long.  The  first  line  consisted  of  torpedo  boats  and  small 
government  vessels,  and  the  other  four  were  made  up  of  gunboats, 
cruisers,  and  battleships.  It  was  the  greatest  display  of  naval  power 
the  world  has  ever  seen;  and  is  all  the  more  remarkable  from  the 
fact  that  all  the  British  ships  gathered  in  this  overwhelming  aggre- 
gation belonged  only  to  the  channel  squadron  and  coast-defense  fleets. 
Not  a  single  vessel  was  withdrawn  from  any  of  the  numerous  foreign 
stations  of  the  royal  navy.  It  was  a  display  of  might  which  England 
could  easily  have  duplicated  or  even  trebled.  Around  the  British 
fleet  were  moored  war  vessels  of  other  nations.  The  United  States 
was  represented  by  the  Brooklyn^  in  command  of  Rear- Admiral  J.  N. 
Miller. 

Aside  from  the  expression  of  loyalty  for  which  the 
Jubilee  celebration  afforded  an  opportunity,  the  most 
marked  and  enduring  feature  was  the  attitude  of  the 
mother  country  to  her  colonies  and  the  pride  which  the 
colonies  have  in  their  relationship  to  tne  crown.  To 
every  part  of  her  realm  Victoria  sent  this  message, 
"From  my  heart  I  thank  my  beloved  people.  May  God 
bless  them." 
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THE  HAWAIIAN  QUESTION. 

TXTITH  the  advent  of  another  republican  administration 
in  the  United  States,  the  movement  for  annexation 
of  the  Hawaiian  islands  to  this  country  has  been  vigor- 
ously revived.     It  will  be  remembered  that  on  February 
14,  1893,  closely  following  the  revolution  which  had  put 
an  end  to  the  Hawaiian  monarchy,  and  during  the  latter 
days  of  President  Harrison's  administration,  a  treaty  of 
annexation  was  signed  at  Washington  (Vol.  3,  p.  18); 
but  that  President  Cleveland,  a  few  days  after  his  inau- 
guration, withdrew  it  from  the  consideration  of  the  sen- 
ate, owing  to  the  uncertainty  felt  in  this  country  as  to 
the  truth  concerning  the  recent  revolution  in  the  islands, 
the  existing  situation  there,  and  the  advantages  or  disad- 
vantages of  the  ix)licy  embodied  in  the  treaty — all  of 
which  he  made  the  subject  of  direct  investigation  by  a 
special     commissioner.    Colonel    James    H.    Blount    of 
Georgia.     Mr.  Blount's  report,  which  was  made  public  in 
November,  1893  (Vol.  3,  p.  6G5),  was  of  such  a  character 
as  to  dispel  all  hopes  for  the  success  of  any  policy  of  an- 
nexation during  President    Cleveland's  administration. 
Thf}  futile  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Cleveland  to  effect  a 
restoration  of  the  monarchy,  is  well  known  to  all  who 
have  followed  the  history  of  the  islands  in  the  recent 
past.     The  foreign  policy  of  the  administration  became  a 
subject  of  heated  partisan  discussion  in  congress,  which 
was  emphasized  by  the  report  of  an  investigating  sub- 
committee of  the  senate  committee  on  foreign  relations, 
formed  under  a  resolution  introduced  by  Senator  Morgan 
of  Alabama,  and  later  by  a  report  from  Rear-Admiral  J. 
G.  Walker  of  the  United  States  navy  (Vol.  4,  pp.  29,  912^. 
The  discussion  in  the  United  States,  however,  gradually 
ceased,  though  the  differences  of  opinion  remained.     In 
the  meantime,  the  status  of  the  provisional  government 
was  changed  by  proclamation,  July  4,  1894,  to  that  of  an 
independent  republic ;  the  recognition  of  foreign  powers 
was  freely  accorded ;  and  the  foundations  of  permanent 
government  were  deeply  laid.     At  the  same  time  the  gov- 
ernment of  President  Dole  continued  to  be,  as  it  had 
always  been,  avowedly  committed  to  the  policy  of  annex- 
ation to  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  for  us  here  either  to  advocate  or  to  oppose 
this  policy.  The  question  is  one  fraught  with  most  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  domestic  and  international  wel- 
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fare  of  the  United  States.  Space  forbids  us  to  do  more 
than  to  record  briefly  the  actual  deyelopments  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  annexation,  and  to  present  a  few 
of  the  considerations  which  prompt  the  advocates  as  well 
as  the  opooncnts  of  the  policy. 

The  Question  of  Annexation. — It  is  pointed  out 
by  the  advocates  of  aiinexation  that  the  closest  of  rela- 
tions have  prevailed  between  the  Hawaiian  islands  and 
the  United  States  during  the  seventy-seven  years  since 
the  American  missionaries  carried  there  the  germs  of 
civilization;  that  the  dominant  element  of  the  popula- 
tion, in  spite  of  its  inferiority  in  numbers,  has  always 
been  American;  that  the  American  is  the  largest  of  the 
Teuto-Celtic  elements;  that  nine-tenths  of  the  commerce 
of  the  islands,  and  five-sixths  of  the  foreign  capital  in- 
vested in  them,  is  American;  that  the  press,  the  schools, 
the  leading  churches,  ^nd  the  predominating  spirit  in 
social  and  political  relations  are  also  American.* 

Japan  and  Hawaii, — But,  besides  all  such  considera- 
tions of  a  general  nature,  the  advocate  of  annexation 
finds  a  specific  reason  for  his  policy  in  the  prospective 
dangers  to  American  interests  in  the  islands  from  the 
recent  great  and  rapid  increase  of  Japanese  immigration. 
The  itiflux  of  Japanese  laborers,  a  short  time  ago, 
had  risen  to  the  rate  of  about  1,000  a  month.  Its 
character,  too,  had  changed.  Formerly  the  men  had  come 
iis  contract  laborers,  specially  sent  for  by  the  sugar 
phvnters;  but  now  they  swarmed  in  under  the  solicitation 
of  strongly  organized  Japanese  emigration  companies. 
Indeed,  were  no  check  put  upon  this  influx,  the  Japanese 
would,  in  from  six  to  ten  years,  greatly  outnumber  all 
the  rest  of  tlie  i^opulation  of  the  islands.  While  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  foundation  for  tlie  suspicion  that 
the  government  of  the  Mikado  aimed  to  secure  political 
control  of  the  islands  (which  design  has  been  formally 
disavowed  by  Japan),  the  situation  wjis  such  as  to  render 
extremely  uncertain  the  political  outlook  for  the  group 
in  case  of  a  possible  emergency. 

The    Hawaiian    ffovernmcnt   had   not  been  slow  to 
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'Note. -Statist ius  of  the  pr(>8ent  population  of  the  Hawaiian  isiandfl  as 
compared  with  IWH)  will  1hi  found  <m  pa^  218.  While  the  American  represen- 
tation is  :4<H;n  to  be  nurneri(;aily  small  only  about  3,000  in  a  total  of  over  100.- 
^  -ofllcial  tiffuivs  show  that  the  eommoroial  IntereHUs  of  citizens  of  the 
Tnitod  StatoH  in  the  islands  are  lartrer  than  of  those  of  any  other  country.  In 
tht>  Huyar  plan  tat  {on8.  out  of  a  total  Invented  luipltal  of  $33,140,001.  United 
States  ciii/A-nsand  others  of  Amoriean  oriifin  hare  $25,516,474.  The  total  value 
of  American  pro{)erty  in  the  islands  is  estimated  at  $43,781,544;  while  thQ  tQilU 
amount  of  foruiicn  capital  other  than  American  is  only  about  $9,000,000. 
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realize  the  possibility  of  danger;  and,  two  years  ago,  an 
act  was  passed  excluding  all  immigrants  not  having  $50 
in  coin,  except  contract  laborers,  who  were  duly  to  be 
sent  home.  It  is,  however,  claimed  that  the  Japanese 
companies  or  their  agents  had  resorted  to  the  device  of 
making  a  temporary  loan  to  immigrants  to  secure  their 
landing;  and  that  many  immigrants,  practically  paupers, 
had  thus  been  thrust  upon  the  community.  The  attempt 
of  the  Hawaiian  government,  a  few  months  ago  (p.  218), 
to  prevent  infractions  of  the  spirit  of  the  law,  has  led  to 
an  animated  controversy  between  Hawaii  and  Japan, 
which  is  still  in  progress.  It  appears  that  a  Japanese 
steamer,  the  Shiushm-Maru,  brought  to  Honolulu  670 
would-be  immigrants.  Of  these  the  government  at  first 
refused  to  allow  535  to  land,  and  the  supreme  court  de- 
cided that  the  collector  had  jurisdiction  in  the  matter; 
but,  after  a  new  investigation  made  in  the  presence  of 
the  Japanese  representative,  the  number  of  refusals  was 
reduced  to  413,  and  that  number  were  promptly  re- 
shipped  to  Japan  at  the  expense  of  the  company  which 
had  brought  them  to  Honolulu.  A  later  and  similar 
case  was  that  of  the  steamer  Sakura-MarUy  of  the  Seattle 
Line,  of  whose  316  passengers  163  were  rejected. 

The  claim  of  the  Hawaiian  government  was  that  it 
had  merely  enforced  immigration  laws  which  were  reason- 
able. The  Japanese  residents  of  Hawaii  made  strong 
representations  to  their  home  government,  with  urgent 
appeals  for  redress ;  and  Minister  Shimamura  entered  a 
vigorous  diplomatic  protest  against  the  action  of  the 
Honolulu  authorities,  with  demand  for  indemnity. 
These  protests  and  demands  were  emphasized  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  man-of-war  Naniioa  in  the  harbor  of 
Honolulu,  which  gave  rise  to  rumors  late  in  May  that  an 
open  rupture  was  impending.  But  no  such  serious  result 
seems  to  have  been  at  any  time  probable ;  and  at  latest 
advices  the  controversy  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  amicable 
adjustment  on  the  basis  of  payment  of  damages  by  Hawaii 
in  cases  where  immigrants  had  been  illegally  rejected. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  government  of  President  Dole 
either  to  forbid  Japanese  immigration  entirely,  or  to  levy 
a  high  diiferential  tax  upon  it.  A  treaty  made  in  1871 
guarantees  to  Japanese  subjects  all  the  rights  of  the  most 
favored  nations.  Were  the  islands  annexed  to  the  United 
States,  a  way  could  readily  be  found  to  prevent  the 
further  influx  of  Asiatic  populations,  and  to  conserve 
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the  now  dominant  American  interests  in  the  islands 
against  otherwise  apparently  inevitable  complete  over- 
throw. 

As  a  step  toward  the  same  end,  it  is  announced  that 
the  Hawaiian  government  has  decided  to  do  all  it  can  to 
replace  Asiatic  labor  on  the  sugar  plantations  with  white 
labor;  and  the  planters  have  taken  steps  to  organize  a 
bureau  for  the  selection  and  securing  of  American  labor- 
ers to  take  the  places  of  Asiatics  as  rapidly  as  the  latter 
may  be  got  rid  of. 

Treaty  of  Annexation  SiynciL — Still  another  reason 
for  the  present  renewal  of  the  agitation  for  annexation  is 
found  in  the  political  exigencies  arising  out  of  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  United  States  senate  over  the  reciprocity 
features  of  the  proposed  new  tariff  law.  The  indications 
were  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  an  exemption 
of  Hawaiian  sugars  from  tlie  operation  of  the  schedule 
of  duties  adopted  by  the  republican  senatorial  caucus. 
Such  refusal  of  exemption  would  be  tantamount  to  abro- 
gation of  the  existing  reciprocity  treaty  with  Hawaii. 
The  signing  of  a  treaty  of  direct  annexation  would  be  the 
simplest  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  would  at  once  re- 
move the  question  of  Hawaiian  reciprocity  beyond  the 
pale  of  discussion  and  take  away  a  permanent  source  of 
irritation  amongst  the  republican  ranks  in  the  senate,  and 
would  relieve  the  tension  in  business  circles  both  in  this 
country  and  in  the  islands  over  a  prospective  exclusion  of 
Hawaiian  products  from  the  American  market.  Accord- 
ingly, on  June  16,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Washington, 
D.  0.,  by  Secretary  of  State  Sherman,  representing  the 
United  States,  and  by  Francis  M.  Hatch,  Lorin  A. 
Thurston,  and  William  A.  Kinney,  special  commissioners 
representing  the  Hawaiian  government.  It  was  sent  to 
the  senate  the  same  day. 

The  treaty  is  drawn  on  the  general  lines  of  that  negotiated  dar- 
ing President  Harrison's  administration,  hut  differs  from  the  earlier 
convention  in  making  no  provision  for  the  ex-queen.  Liliuokalani, 
or  the  Princess  Kaiulani.     Its  essential  details  are  as  follows: 

"The  United  States  of  America  ^nd  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  in 
view  of  the  natural  dependence  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  upon  the 
United  States,  of  their  geographical  proximity  thereto,  of  the  pre- 
ponderant share  acquired  by  the  United  States  and  its  citizens  in  the 
industries  and  trade  of  said  islands,  and  of  the  expressed  desire  of  the 
government  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  that  those  islands  should  be^ 
incorporated  into  the  United  States  as  an  integral  part  thereof  and 
under  its  sovereignty,  have  determined  to  accomplish  by  treaty  an 
object  so  important  to  their  mutual  and  permanent  welfare.     *    •    * 
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"  Abticlb  I.  Tlie  Kepablic  of  Hawaii  berebj  e«(les  ftbaolutel^  and 
witliout  reserve  to  the  United  States  uf  America  all  rights  of  sover- 
ei^tf  of  whatsoever  kiud  in  and  over  the  Hawaiian  islandfa  and  tbair 
dependenciee:  and  it  is  a^^reed  that  all  the  territorj  of  and  appertaln- 
iog  to  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  is  Lerebj  aniieied  to  the  Ullil«d  States 
of  America  under  the  name  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

"ARTrcT.ElI.     The  Republic  of  Hawaii  bIbo  c«des  and  berebv 
transfers  to  the  United  States  the  ahnoluie  fee  and  ownership  of  all 
public,  goverumenl,  or  crown  laoda,  public  buildings  or  edifices,  ports, 
harljnts,  military    equip- 
tuenta,  and  all  other  pub- 
lic   property   of  every 
kind  and   deecription  bi- 
loDging  to  tbe  govern- 
ment  of    tbe   Hawaiian 
islands,  together  witli 
every   right   and    appur- 
tenance therennto  apper- 

"The  eiisting  laws 
of  tbe  L'nited  States  rela- 
tive to  public  lands  shall 
not  apply  to  such  lands 
in  tbe  Hawaiian  islands; 
bat  the  congress  of  the 
United  Sutes  shall  enact 
special  laws  for  their 
management  and  disposi- 
tion. Provided:  That  all 
revenae  from,  or  proceeds 
fron)  the  same,  except  as 
regards  such  part  thereof 
as  may  he  used  or  occu- 
pied for  thecivil.  militarj, 
or  naval  purposes  of  the 
United  States,  or  may  be 
assigned  for  the  use  of 
tbe  local  governnipnt, 
shall  be  UHed  solely  for 
tbe   beoeSt   of   the   in-  °'"'- ■ 

habitants   of  the   Ha-  oawaiiin  cojuhbsioneb. 

waiian  islands  for  educational  and  other  public  purposes. 

"  Article  HI.  Until  congress  shall  provide  for  the  government 
of  sncli  inlands,  all  the  civil,  judicial,  and  military  powers  exercised 
by  the  nfficera  of  tbe  existing  government  in  said  islands  shall  be 
vested  in  such  person  or  persons,  and  shall  be  exercised  in  such  man- 
ner, as  tbe  president  of  the  United  Stales  shall  direct;  and  the  presi- 
dent slialt  have  power  to  remove  said  officers  and  lill  tbe  vacancies 
BO  occasioned. 

"The  existing  treaties  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  with  foreign  na- 
tions shall  forthwith  cease  and  determine,  being  replaced  by  such 
treaties  a<t  may  exist,  or  as  may  be  hereafter  concluded  between  the 
United  Slales  and  such  foreign  nations. 

"The  municipal  legislation  of  the  Hawaiian  islands,  not  enacted 
for  tbe  fulfilnient  of  the  treaties  so  extinguished,  and  not  inconsist- 
ent with  tbis  treaty,  nor  contrary  to  tbe  constitution  of  the  United 
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States,  nor  to  any  existing  treaty  of  the  United  States,  sball  remain 
in  foroe  until  the  congress  of  the  United  States  shall  otherwise  de- 
termine. 

**  Until  legislation  shall  be  enacted  extending  the  United  States 
customs  laws  and  regulations  to  the  Hawaiian  islands,  the  existing 
customs  relations  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  with  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  shall  remain  unchanged. 

'*  Article  IV.  The  public  debt  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  law- 
fully existing  at  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this 
treaty,  including  the  amounts  due  to  depositors  in  the  Hawaiian  Postal 
Savings  bank,  is  hereby  assumed  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States;  but  the  liability  of  the  United  States  in  this  regard  shall  in 
no  case  excecnl  $4,000,000.  So  long,  however,  as  the  existing  govern- 
ment and  the  present  commercial  relations  of  the  Hawaiian  islands 
are  continued  as  herinbefore  provided,  said  government  shall  continue 
to  pay  the  interest  on  said  debt. 

**  AuTici.E  V.  There  shall  be  no  further  immigration  of  Chinese 
into  the  Hawaiian  islands,  except  upon  such  conditions  as  are  now  or 
may  hereafter  be  allowed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  and  no 
Chinese  by  reason  of  anything  herein  contained  shall  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  United  States  from  the  Hawaiian  islands. 

*'  ARTiciiE  VI.  The  president  shall  appoint  fiv^e  commissioners, 
at  least  two  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  the  Hawaiian  islands,  who 
shall  as  soon  as  reasonably  practicable  recommend  to  congress  such 
legislation  concerning  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  as  they  shall  deem 
necessary  or  proper." 

Akticle  VI I.  This  article  provides  for  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 

In  transmitting  this  treaty  to  the  senate,  President 
McKinley  sent  also  a  message,  accompanied  with  a  report 
from  Secretary  Sherman,  reviewing  tlie  past  history  of 
our  relations  with  the  islands:  The  essential  parts  of  the 
president's  message  read  as  follows: 

"  The  incorix>ration  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  into  the  body  politic  of 
the  United  States  is  the  necessary  and  fitting  sequel  to  the  chain  of 
events  which,  from  a  very  early  period  of  our  history,  has  controlled 
the  intercourse  and  prescribcnl  the  association  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Hawaiian  islands.  The  predominance  of  American  inU^rests 
in  that  neighboring  territory  was  first  asserted  in  1820  by  sending  to 
the  islands  a  representative  agent  of  the  United  States.  It  found  fur- 
ther expres.sion  by  the  signature  of  a  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce, 
and  navigation  with  the  king  in  1826.  the  first  international  compact 
negotiated  by  Hawaii.  It  was  signally  announced  in  1848,  when  the 
intervention  of  the  United  States  caused  the  British  government  to 
disavow  the  seizure  of  the  Sandwich  islands  by  a  British  naval  com- 
mander, and  to  recognize  them  by  treaty  as  aa  independent  state,  re- 
nouncing forever  any  purpose  of  annexing  the  islands  or  exerting  a 
protectorate  over  them. 

"In  1851  the  cession  of  the  Hawaiian  kingdom  to  the  United 
States  was  formally  offered,  and,  although  not  then  accepted,  this 
government  proclaimed  its  duty  to  preserve  alike  the  honor  and  dig- 
nity of  the  United  States  and  the  safety  of  the  government  of  the 
Hawaiian  islands.  From  this  time  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
1861,  the  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  Hawaii,  and  of  the  Ha- 
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waiian  sovereign  toward  the  United  States,  was  exemplified  by  con- 
tinaed  negotiations  for  annexation  or  for  a  reserved  commercial 
union.  The  latter  alternative  was  at  length  accomplished  by  the 
reciprocity  treaty  of  1875,  the  provisions  of  which  were  renewed  and 
expanded  by  the  convention  of  1884,  embracing  the  perpetual  cession 
to  the  United  States  of  the  harbor  of  Pearl  River  in  the  island  of 
Oahu.  In  1888  a  proposal  for  the  joint  guarantee  of  the  neutrality 
of  the  Hawaiian  islands  by  the  United  States,  CJermany,  and  (ireat 
Britain  was  declined  on  the  announced  ground  that  the  relation  of 
the  United  States  to  the  islands  was  suincient  for  the  end  in  view. 
In  brief,  from  1820  to  1893,  the  course  of  the  United  States  toward 
theHawaiian  islands  has  consistently  favored  their  autonomous  wel- 
fare! with  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  influence  save  our  own,  to  the 
extent  of  upholding  eventual  annexation  a.s  the  necessary  outcome  of 
that  policy. 

"Not  only  is  the  union  of  the  Hawaiian  territory  to  the  United 
States  no  new  scheme,  but  it  is  the  enevitable  consequence  of  the  re- 
lation steadfastly  maintained  with  that  mid-Pacific  domain  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  *  *  ♦  While  its  failure  in  1893  may  not 
be  a  cause  of  congratulation,  it  is  certainly  a  proof  of  the  disinter- 
estedness of  the  United  States,  the  delay  of  four  years  having  abun- 
dantly sufficed  to  establish  the  right  and  the  ability  of  the  Republic 
of  Hawaii  to  enter,  as  a  sovereign  contractant,  upon  a  conventional 
union  with  the  United  States,  thus  realizing  a  purpose  held  by  the 
Hawaiian  people  and  proclaimed  by  successive  Hawaiian  govern- 
ments through  some  seventy  years  of  their  virtual  dependence  upon 
the  benevolent  protection  of  the  United  States.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, annexation  is  not  a  change,  it  is  a  consummation.     *    *    * 

Secretary  Sherman's  report,  addressed  to  the  presi- 
dent, is  in  substance  as  follows: 

"The  negotiation  which  has  culminated  in  the  treaty  now  sub- 
mitted has  not  been  a  mere  resumption  of  tbe  negotiation  of  1893, 
bot  was  initiated  and  has  been  conducted  u{K)n  independent  lines. 
Then  an  abrupt  revolutionary  movement  had  brought  about  the  de- 
thronement of  the  late  queen,  and  set  up  instead  of  the  theretofore 
titular  monarchy  a  provisional  government,  ♦  ♦  ♦  such  govern- 
ment to  exist  only  until  terms  of  union  with  the  United  States  should 
have  been  negotiated  and  agreed  upon.     *    ♦    ♦ 

**  As  time  passed  on  and  the  plan  of  union  with  the  United  States 
became  an  uncertain  contingency,  the  organization  of  the  Hawaiian 
commonwealth  underwent  necessary  changes.  The  temporary  char- 
acter of  its  first  government  gave  place  to  a  pennanent  scheme  under 
a  constitution  framed  by  the  representatives  of  the  electors  of  the 
islands.  *  *  *  Recognized  by  the  powers  of  the  earth,  sending 
and  receiving  envoys,  enforcing  respect  for  the  law  and  maintaining 
peace  within  its  island  borders,  Hawaii  sends  to  the  United  States, 
not  a  commission  representing  a  successful  revolution,  but  the  ac- 
credited plenipotentiary  of  a  constituted  and  firmly  established 
sovereign  state.    *    ♦    ♦ 

"  Now  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  approaches  the  United  States  as 
an  equal,  and  points  for  its  authority  to  that  provision  of  Article  82 
of  the  constitution  promulgated  July  4,  1894,  whereby  the  president, 
with  the  approval  of  the  cabinet,  is  hereby  expressly  authorized  and 
empowered  to  make  a  treaty  of  political  or  commercial  union  between 
the  Republic  of  Hawaii  and  the  United  States  of  America,  subject  to 
the  ratification  of  the  senate. 
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"It  800D  appeared  to  the  negotiators  that  a  parelT  oommercial 
union  on  the  lines  of  the  German  ZoUterein  could  not  satisfy  the 
problems  of  administration  in  Hawaii,  and  of  the  political  association 
between  the  islands  and  the  United  States.  Such  a  oommercial  union 
would  on  the  one  hand  deprive  the  Hawaiian  government  of  its  chief 
source  of  revenue  from  customs  duties  by  placing  its  territory  in  a 
relation  of  free  exchange  with  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  its 
main  market  of  purchase  and  supply;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  entail  upon  Hawaii  the  maintenance  of  an  internal  revenue 
system  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  United  States,  or  else  involve  the 
organization  of  a  corresponding  branch  of  our  revenue  service  within 
a  foreif^n  jurisdiction. 

'*  We  have  had  with  Hawaii  since  1875  a  treaty  of  oommercial 
union.  *  *  *  Its  permanency  has  at  times  been  gravely  imperilled. 
Under  such  circumstances,  to  enter  upon  the  radical  experiment  of  a 
complete  commercial  union  between  Hawaii  and  the  United  States  as 
independently  sovereign,  without  assurance  of  permanency  and  with 
perpetual  subjection  to  the  vicissitudes  of  public  sentiment  in  the 
two  countries,  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

*' Turning,  then,  to  the  various  practical  forms  of  political  union, 
the  several  phases  of  a  protectorate,  an  ofTensive  and  defensive  alli- 
ance, and  a  national  guarantee  were  passed  in  review.  In  all  of  these 
the  independence  of  the  subordinate  state  is  the  distinguishing  feat- 
ure, and  with  it  the  assumption  by  the  paramount  state  of  responsi- 
bility without  domain.  The  disparity  of  the  relative  interests  and 
the  distance  separating  the  two  countries  could  not  fail  to  render  any 
form  of  protective  association  either  unduly  burdensome  or  illusory  in 
its  benefits,  so  far  as  the  protecting  state  is  concerned;  while  any  at* 
tempt  to  counteract  this  by  tributary  dependence  or  a  measure  of 
suzerain  control  would  be  a  retrograde  movement  toward  a  feudal  or 
colonial  establishment,  alike  inexpedient  and  incompatible  with  our 
national  policy. 

**  There  remained,  therefore,  the  annexation  of  the  islands,  and 
their  complete  absorption  into  the  political  system  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  only  solution  satisfying  all  the  given  conditions  and 
promising  permanency  and  mutual  benefit.     *    •    * 

"As  in  previous  instances  when  the  United  States  has  acquired 
territory  by  treaty,  it  has  been  necessary  to  reserve  all  the  organic 
provisions  for  the  action  of  congress.  If  this  was  requisite  in  the 
case  of  the  transfer  to  the  United  States  of  a  part  of  the  domain  of  a 
titular  sovereign,  as  in  the  cession  of  Louisiana  by  France,  of  Florida 
by  Spain,  or  of  Alaska  by  Russia,  it  is  the  more  requisite  when  the 
act  is  not  cession,  but  union,  involving  the  complete  incorporation  of 
an  alien  sovereignty  into  the  body  politic  of  the  United  States.  For 
this  the  only  precedent  of  our  political  history  is  found  in  the  uncom- 
pleted treaty  concluded  during  President  Grant's  administration,  No- 
veml)er  29,  1869,  for  the  annexation  of  the  Dominican  republic  to  the 
United  States.  Following  that  example,  the  treaty  now  signed  re- 
serves to  the  congress  of  the  United  States  the  determination  of  all 
questions  affecting  the  form  of  government  of  the  annexed  territory, 
tbe  citizenship  and  elective  franchise  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  extended  to  the 
islands. 

"  In  order  that  this  independence  of  the  congreas  shall  be  com- 
plete and  unquastionable,  and  pursuant  to  the  recognized  doctrine  of 
public  law  that  treaties  expire  with  the  independent  life  of  the  oon* 
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tractine  state,  there  baa  been  introdaoed  an  express  proviso  for  the 
determination  of  all  treaties  heretofore  concluded  by  Hawaii  with 
foreign  nations,  and  the  extension  to  the  Islands  of  the  treaties  of  the 
United  States.  This  leaves  congress  free  to  deal  with  such  especial 
regulation  of  the  contract-labor  system  of  the  islands  as  circumstances 
may  reauire. 

''There  being  no  general  provision  of  existing  statutes  to  pre- 
scribe the  form  of  government  for  newly  incorporated  territory,  it  was 
necessary  to  stipulate,  as  in  the  Dominican  precedent,  for  continuing 
the  existing  machinery  of  government  and  laws  in  the  Hawaiian  is- 
lands until  provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  government,  as  a 
territory  of  the  United  States,  of  the  domain  thus  incorporated  into 
the  Union;  but  only  such  Hawaiian  laws  are  thus  provisionally  con- 
tinued as  shall  not  be  incompatible  with  the  constitution  or  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  with  the  provisions  of  this  treaty.  Express 
stipulation  is  made,  prohibiting  the  coming  of  Chinese  lalmrers 
from  the  Hawaiian  islands  to  any  other  part  of  our  national  ter- 
ritory.    ♦    *    *" 

In  order  to  carry  the  treaty  into  execution  in  the 
event  of  its  ratification,  or  to  provide  for  its  ratification 
in  case  of  its  rejection  by  the  senate  (a  majority  instead 
of  a  two-thirds  vote  being  all  that  is  needed  for  ratifica- 
tion by  joint  action  of  the  two  houses  of  congress),  Sena- 
tor Morgan  of  Alabama,  on  June  23,  introduced  a  bill  for 
the  annexation  of  Hawaii. 

It  provides  that  on  March  4, 1808,  or  earlier  if  congress  so  directe(, 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  extend  over  the  Hawaiian  islands  as  a 
territory  of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
recently  negotiated.  The  fi  ve  commissioners  provided  for  by  the  treaty 
to  make  recommendations  to  congress  shall  be  confirmed  by  the  senate. 
The  bill  appropriates  $1,000,000  for  the  execution  of  its  provisions. 
Out  of  this  sum  the  interest  on  the  Hawaiian  debt  is  to  be  paid,  but 
provision  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  this  debt  is  deferred. 

A  determined  opposition  to  the  treaty  has  manifested 
itself  in  the  senate ;  and  at  the  end  of  June  it  was  not 
thought  probable  that  any  special  effort  would  be  made 
to  secure  its  ratification  during  the  extraordinary  session. 

Protests  Against  Ratification. — On  June  17  a  protest 
against  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  annexation  was  sub- 
mitted to  Secretary  Sherman  by  the  ex-queen,  Liliuoka- 
lani,  in  sustance  as  follows: 

"  I  declare  such  treaty  to  be  an  act  of  wrong  toward  the  native 
and  part  native  people  of  Hawaii,  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
ruling  chiefs,  in  violation  of  international  rights  both  toward  my  peo- 
ple and  toward  friendly  nations  with  whom  they  have  made  treaties, 
the  perpetuation  of  the  fraud  whereby  the  constitutional  government 
was  overthrown,  and,  finally,  an  act  of  gross  injustice  to  me. 

"Because  the  official  protest  made  by  me  on  January  17,  1898,  to 
the  so-called  provisional  government  was  signed  by  me  and  received 
by  said  government  with  the  assurance  that  the  case  was  referred  to 
the  United  States  of  America  for  arbitration. 
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"Because  that  protest  Mid  m;  ooinmunicklions  to  the  United 
Stttea  govemmeDt  iiumedUtelj  thereSifter  eipraBsly  declmra  that  I 
yielded  mj  authorit;  to  the  forces  of  the  UniMd  States  id  order  to 
avoid  bloodshed  and  because  I  recogniied  the  futllltj'  of  a  conflict 
with  so  formidable  a  power. 

"  Because  the  preaideat  of  the  United  States,  the  aecretkrr  of 
Ntale,  and  an  envoy  commiBsioned  bv  them  reported  in  official  docu- 
ments that  ray  govemmeot  was  uolawtully  coerced  by  the  forces, 
diplomatic  and  naval,  of  the  United  Stat«s,  and  that  I  was  at  the  date 
of  their  InveatlgationH  the 
constitutional  ruler  of  my 
people. 

"Because   saeh  deci- 


sion of  the  tecwni 

magistrates  of  the  uni 


magistrates  o: 
States  was  ufuciany  com- 
municated to  me  and  to 
Sanford  B.  Dole,  and  mid 
Dole's  resiffnation  re 

juested,   by  AlbeK  S. 

(VilliE,tlie  reco^nixed 
agent  and  minister  of 
the  govemiueDt  of  the 
United  States. 

"  Because  neither  the 
above  nauied  commission 
ninent  which 
sends  it  has  ever  received 
any  such  authority  fniDi 
the  registBrBd  votera  of 
Hawaii,  but  derives  its 
assumed  powers  from  the 
so-called  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  organised 
on  or  about  January  7, 
1898,  said  committee  be- 
mposed  larffBly  of 
persons  claiming  Amer- 
ican ciliiensliip:  and  not 

DKHociiATic  usiTSD  MT*T«s  HKNATOR.  ^  memfer   thereof   or  in 

any  way  participated  in  the  demoHstr«tlon  leading  to  Its  existence. 

"  Because  my  people,  about  forty  thousand  in  number,  have  in 
no  way  been  consulted  by  those,  three  thousand  in  uumljer,  who 
claim  the  right  to  destroy  the  independence  of  Hawaii.  My  people 
constitute  four-Qftba  of  the  legally  qualiHed  voters  of  Hawaii,  and. 
excluding  those  imported  for  the  demands  of  labor,  about  the  same 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants. 

"  Because  said  treaty  ignores  not  only  the  civic  rights  of  my  peo- 
ple, but,  further,  the  heKditary  property  of  their  chiefs.  Of  the 
4,000,000  acres  composing  the  territory  said  treaty  olleis  to  annex, 
one  million,  or  910.000.  acres  have  in  no  way  been  heretofore  recog- 
nixed  as  other  than  the  private  property  of  the  constitutional  mon- 
arch, subject  lo  a  control  in  no  way  differing  from  other  items  of  a 

' '  Because  it  is  proposed  by  said  treaty  to  confiscate  said  property. 
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technically  called  tbe  crown  lands,  tbose  legally  entitled  thereto, 
either  now  or  in  succession,  receiving  no  consideration  whatever  for 
estates  their  title  to  which  has  been  always  undisputed,  and  which 
is  legitimately  in  my  name  at  this  date. 

'*  Because  said  treaty  ignores  not  only  all  professions  of  perpetual 
amity  and  good  faith  made  by  the  United  States  in  former  treaties 
with  the  sovereign  representing  the  Hawaiian  people,  but  all  treaties 
made  by  those  sovereigns  with  other  and  friendly  powers;  and  it  is 
thereby  in  violation  of  international  law. 

*'  Because,  by  treating  with  the  parties  claiming  at  this  time  the 
right  to  cede  said  territory  of  Hawaii,  the  government  of  the  United 
SStates  receives  such  territory  from  the  hands  of  those  whom  its  own 
magistrates  (legally  elected  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  in 
office  in  1893)  pronounced  fraudulently  in  power  and  unconstitu- 
tionally ruling  Hawaii.     ♦    *    ♦  LILIUOKALANI." 

The  Japanese  government,  also,  has  lodged  a  formal 
protest  against  ratification  of  the  treaty,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  nullify  the  treaty  rights  of  Japanese 
subjects  in  Hawaii  and  disturb  the  balance  of  commercial 
interests  in  the  Nortliern  Pacific  to  the  detriment  of 
Japan. 

The  diplomatic  correspondence  dates  from  June  15 
when  the  Japanese  minister.  Torn  Iloshi,  called  Secre- 
tary Sherman's  attention  to  the  rumor  that  a  treaty  of 
annexation  was  being  negotiated.     He  said,  in  part: 

'*My  government  cannot  view  without  concern  the  prospect  of  a 
sudden  and  complete  change  in  the  status  of  Hawaii,  whereby  the 
rights  of  Japan  and  of  Japanese  subjects  may  be  imperilled.  *  *  * 
If  it  is  really  true  that  a  treaty  of  annexation  is  about  to  be  concluded, 
I  feel  that  I  am  justified  in  inquiring  from  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  what 
provision  has  been  made  therein  for  the  preservation  and  maintenance 
of  the  rights  acquired  and  enjoyed  by  Japan  in  her  intercourse  with 
Hawaii  under  the  solemn  sanctions  of  law  and  of  treaty?" 

Mr.  Sherman  replied  the  following  day  (the  IGth),  in- 
forming the  Japanese  minister  that  a  treaty  had  been 
signed,  and  saying: 

•'As  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  provision  made  therein  concerning 
the  treaties  which  may  be  in  existence  between  Japan  and  the  present 
Hawaiian  government,  my  understanding  is  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  does  not  take  upon  itself  any  obligations  of  the 
Hawaiian  government  arising  from  treaties  or  conventions  made  by 
it  with  other  governments.  It  is  believed  tliat  there  is  nothing  in 
the  proposed  treaty  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  Japan;  and  certainly 
the  United  States  has  no  disposition  to  disturb  the  friendly  relations 
which  have  long  existed  between  the  governments  of  Japan  and  this 
country." 

This  was  followed,  June  19,  by  a  formal  protest 
against  the  treaty,  submitted  under  instruction  of  the 
Japanese  government,  in  substance  as  follows : 

'*This  protest  is  made  for  the  following  reasons: 
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"1.  The  maintenance  of  the  gtattis  quo  of  Hawaii  is  essential  to 
the  good  understanding  of  the  powers  which  have  interests  in  the 
Pacific. 

*  *  2.  Tlie  annexation  of  Hawaii  would  tend  to  endanger  the  resi- 
dential, commercial,  and  industrial  rights  of  Japanese  subjects  in 
Hawaii,  secured  to  them  by  treaty  and  by  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  that  country. 

"3.  Such  annexation  might  lead  to  the  postponement  by  Hawaii 
of  the  settlement  of  claims  and  liabilities  already  existing  in  favor  of 
Japan  under  treaty  stipulations  (such  as  claims  for  damages  for  re- 
fusal of  permission  to  Japanese  immigrants  to  land  in  Hawaii). 

*'  With  reference  to  the  mischievous  suggestion  or  report,  which 
has  been  so  industriously  circulated  in  this  country  and  elsewhere, 
that  Japan  has  designs  against  the  integrity  or  sovereignty  of  Hawaii. 
I  am  further  instructed  by  the  imperial  government  to  state  most 
emphatically  and  unequivocally  that  Japan  has  not  now  and  never 
had  such  designs,  or  designs  of  any  kind  whatever,  against  Hawaii. 

To  this  formal  protest  Secretary  Sherman  replied 
June  25: 

After  reciting  the  grounds  of  Japan's  protest  as  quoted  above. 
Mr.  Sherman  says  that  they  suggest  *' confusion  between  the  formal 
stipulations  of  treaties  and  the  vested  rights  which  the  subjects  of 
one  country  may  acquire  in  another  under  treaty  or  the  law  of  the 
land."  *'The  principle  of  public  law  whereby  the  existing  treaties 
of  a  state  cease  upon  its  incorporation  into  another  state,  is  well  de- 
fined by  Halleck,  who  says: 

^'  *  But  the  obllfrations  of  treaties,  even  where  some  of  their  stlpalattonn  are 
fan  terms  perpetual,  expire  In  case  either  of  theoontractinir  parties  Inees  its  ex- 
istence as  an  independent  state,  or  in  case  its  internal  constitution  Is  so  changed 
as  to  Fender  the  treaty  Inapplicable  to  the  new  condition  of  th\iigB,—IIaUeck't 
Int.  Law,  Ch.  18,  See.  35.* 

''So  also  Wheaton,  in  the  275th  section  of  his  Elements  of  Inter- 
national  Law.  Both  of  the  stated  conditions  necessarily  attend  the 
annexation  of  one  state,  or  of  its  territory,  to  another.  Vattal  went  fur- 
ther, holding  in  effect  that  even  a  partial  loss  of  sovereignty,  as  in 
tbe  case  of  alliance,  causes  the  ancient  treaties  to  fall  if  incompatible 
with  such  alliance.  ♦  ♦  »  The  history  of  Europe,  of  America,  of 
the  whole  world,  is  full  of  examples  where  independent  states  have 
ceased  to  be  such  through  constrained  or  voluntary  absorption  by  an- 
other, with  attendant  extinction  of  their  former  treaties  with  other 
states.  It  needs  no  stipulation  in  a  formal  annexation  treaty  to  work 
this  result,  for  it  aXtends  de  f otto  annexation,  however  accomplished.** 
The  incorporation  of  Hanover  into  the  Prussian  kingdom,  the  admis- 
sion of  Texas  to  the  Union,  and  the  recent  annexation  of  Madsfascar 
by  France,  are  cited  as  cases  in  point.  "It  does  not  even  follow." 
says  Mr.  Sherman,  "that  the  existing  treaties  of  the  absorbing  state 
extend  to  the  acquired  territory.  The  treaties  of  the  German  empire 
are  held  not  to  apply  to  the  ceded  French  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine." *  *  *  "The  treaty  of  annexation  does  not  abrogate  these 
instruments  (the  treaties  of  Hawaii);  it  is  the  fact  of  Hawaii's  ceasing 
to  exist  as  an  independent  contractant  that  extinguishes  these  con- 
tracts. 

"  As  to  the  vested  rights,  if  any  be  established,  in  favor  of  Japan 
or  of  Japanese  subjects  in  Hawaii,  the  ca.se  is  different;  and  I  repeat 
what  I  said  in  my  note  of  the  16th  Inst.,  that  'there  is  nothing  in  the 
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proposed  treaty  prejudicial  to  tbe  rights  of  Japan/  Treaties  are 
terminable  in  a  variety  of  ways;  tbat  of  1886  between  Japan  and 
Haw^aii,  to  which  your  protest  is  supposed  to  relate,  is  denounceable 
by  either  party  on  six  months'  notice;  but  its  extinction  would  no 
more  extinguish  vested  rights  previously  required  under  its  stipula- 
tions than  the  repeal  of  a  municipal  law  affects  rights  of  property 
vested  under  its  provisions." 

As  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  status  quo  of  Hawaii,  Mr. 
Sherman  points  out  that  the  predominance  of  United  States  influence 
Las  been  the  one  essential  feature  of  the  status  quo  there  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  centurv;  that  union  of  the  islands  with  the  United 
States  would  be  but  the  "  destined  culmination  '*  of  the  trend  of  de- 
velopments for  many  years  past;  that  no  power  protested  against  the 
proposal  of  annexation  in  1893;  that  no  occasion  for  such  protest  has 
since  arisen;  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  interests  of  common  benefit 
will  be  strengthened  and  perpetuated  by  annexation. 

Further  correspondence  on  this  subject  may  be  looked 
for.  Many  heated  utterances  have  appeared  in  tlie  Jap- 
anese press;  but  negotiations  between  the  two  govern- 
ments are  proceeding  amicably. 

The  leading  arguments  in  favor  of  annexation  have 
already  been  indicated.  Opinion  is  much  divided  among 
adherents  of  all  parties  in  tlie  United  States,  as  to  its  ex- 
pediency. Objections  to  the  policy  are  based  partly  on 
the  domestic  and  constitutional  difficulties  connected 
with  the  admission  under  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  of  territory  far  removed  and  inhabited  by  a  mixed 
foreign,  and  largely  Oriental,  population,  in  which  the 
American  element  in  numbers  is  largely  overshadowed. 
Shall  Hawaii  be  admitted  as  a  state,  as  a  territory,  or  as 
an  '* unorganized  territory?''  If  as  a  territory,  can  it 
always  be  retained  in  that  status?  But  probably  the 
chief  objection  to  annexation,  in  the  mind  of  its  op- 
ponents, is  found  in  the  breach  which  they  consider  that 
it  would  make  in  the  continuity  of  American  political 
tradition.  Heretofore  America,  unlike  other  powers, 
has  withstood  all  temptations  to  colonial  expansion,  and 
has  rigorously  refrained  from  *' entangling  alliances'"  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  American  continent.  The  ac- 
quisition of  Hawaii,  it  is  feared  by  many,  would  necessi- 
tate a  departure  from  this  traditional  negative  policy, 
and  the  inauguration  of  a  new  and  serious,  positive,  for- 
eign policy — one,  too,  which  could  not  in  all  cases  be 
determined  by  an  unlimited  application  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  Far-reaching  modifications  in  the  external  re- 
lations of  the  republic  would  ensue.  Measures  would 
have  to  be  taken  to  protect  the  new  possessions  in  case  of 
need,  diplomatically  and  by  force  of  arms;  and  those 
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measures  must  react  directly  upon  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  United  States  and  upon  the  attitude  which  her  peo- 
ple habitually  assume  toward  the  larger  problems  of  in- 
ternational politics.  But  these  objections,  of  course, 
would  lose  much  of  their  force  in  case  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii  continued  to  be  an  exceptional  incident  and  were 
not  allowed  to  become  a  precedent  for  the  adoption  of  a 
wide  policy  of  colonial  extension.  That  it  would  involve 
any  further  attempts  at  territorial  acquisition  by  the 
United  States,  is  by  no  means  a  logical  necessity. 
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Military  Operations. — Though  the  whole  island, 
except  the  two  easternmost  provinces,  was  officially  de- 
clared "pacified"  during  the  quarter,  no  material  change 
in  the  relative  conditions  of  the  opposing  forces,  or  in 
the  prospects  of  either  side,  is  to  be  recorded.  Minor 
collisions  were  reported  from  day  to  day,  in  which,  as 
usual,  each  side  claimed  the  advantage.  For  the  twenty 
days  preceding  April  9,  the  official  report  of  the  Havana 
government  put  the  loss  of  the  rebel  forces  throughout 
the  island  at  173  men  killed  and  44  prisoners:  the  num- 
ber of  rebels  surrendering  to  the  Spanish  commanders  was 
fifty-nine.  The  government's  loss  was  twelve  men 
(among  them  one  officer)  and  sixty-nine  soldiers  wounded. 
Of  the  insurgents  killed,  eleven  were  colonels,  one  a 
major,  and  throe  were  officers  of  minor  rank.  The  cap- 
tain-general, April  17,  declared  that  the  province  of 
Santa  Clara  and  part  of  the  province  of  Puerto  Principe 
were  pacified.  For  whatever  Maximo  Oomez  and  Quin- 
tin  Ban<lera  might  do  in  that  quarter,  he  cared  nothing: 
those  chiefs  were  likely  to  be  captured  at  any  moment, 
as  was  General  Rivera  in  the  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio. 
In  view  of  this  improvement  of  the  situation.  General 
Weylor  was  not  asking  for  any  reinforcements  or  for  sub- 
stitutes to  take  the  place  of  losses.  Nevertheless  the  four 
"pacnfied"  provinces  of  the  west — Pinar  del  Rio, 
Havana,  Matanzas,  and  Santa  Clara — were  still  infested 
by  bauds  of  well-armed  and  resolute  insurgents  to  the 
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number  of  fully  20,000;  while  the  provinces  of  Santiago 
and  Puerto  Principe,  or  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  island, 
were,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fortified  towns,  under 
the  control  of  the  rebels.  Contradictions  of  the  pacifi- 
cation of  the  western  provinces  reached  Havana  almost 
daily.  A  month  after  General  Weyler's  optimistic  view 
of  the  situation  was  published,  two  insurgent  camps  were 
captured  in  Pinar  del  Rio;  about  the  same  time,  at 
Reiorma,  in  Santa  Clara,  a  battalion  of  troops  had  a 
brush  with  a  force  of  General  Maximo  Gomez's  cavalry; 
the  same  Spanish  battalion,  a  day  or  two  after,  came 
upon  two  bands  of  insurgents  entrenched.  The  insur- 
gents were  routed;  but  the  Spanish  loss,  as  officially  re- 
ported, was  fifteen  wounded,  including  three  officers. 
Several  other  encounters  with  armed  rebels  were  about 
the  same  time  reported  from  the  same  province  by  the 
Spanish  commanders. 

On  May  12  there  came  from  Havana,  but  not  from 
Spanish  official  sources,  report  of  the  rout  of  a  consider- 
able Spanish  force  by  the  rebels  in  Santiago  province. 
A  Spanish  brigade  under  command  of  General  Lonos  was 
escorting  from  Manzanillo  to  Bayamos  a  mule-train  of 
provisions.  On  the  way  a  rebel  force  under  General 
Calixto  Garcia  and  General  Kabi  fell  upon  the  column, 
captured  the  convoy,  routed  the  Spaniards,  and  pursued 
the  enemy  so  vigorously  that  General  Lonos  fled  to  the 
coast  with  the  remnant  of  his  brigade,  and  took  ship  at 
Cabocoruz  for  Manzanillo.  This  is  not  the  first  though 
it  is  the  most  serious  disaster  to  the  Spanish  arms  on  the 
same  route.  To  remain  in  possession  of  that  interior 
town  in  the  enemy's  country  has  already,  it  is  estimated, 
cost  Spain  the  loss  of  5,000  men  besides  great  quantities 
of  food  and  war  material.  That  route  has  got  from  the 
insurgents  the  sobriquet  of  "the  road  to  death." 

The  determination  of  the  government  to  hold  what- 
ever ground  remains  to  it  in  the  premier  rebel  province, 
Santiago,  led,  in  May,  to  several  other  encounters  with 
the  rebels.  The  port  of  Baracoa,  held  by  a  strong  loy- 
alist garrison  under  command  of  General  Linares,  was 
attacked  by  a  force  of  rebels  under  tne  insurgent  leader 
Ruen.  The  rebels  had  entered  the  outskirts  of  the 
town ;  and  the  Spaniards,  sallying  from  the  barracks,  at- 
tacked them.  At  the  same  time  a  gunboat  in  the  harbor 
opened  fire  on  the  raiders,  and  put  them  to  flight.  The 
town  pf  I3anes  was  recaptured  from  the  rebqls  e^rly  in 
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April,  bat  toward  the  end  of  May  they  made  an  attempt 
to  prevent  the  entry  into  the  port  of  a  cargo  of  supplies. 
A  few  shots  from  a  gunboat  caused  them  to  decamp,  and 
the  supplies  were  landed.  An  attack  on  Fort  Lama  at 
Qibara  was  repulsed  in  the  same  way.  But  the  rebels 
continued  to  hold  Port  Vijaru,  between  Banes  and  Nipe. 
To  dislodge  them  will  require,  according  to  thu  Spanish 
General  Ruberte,  a  force  of  8,000  to  10,000  men.  On 
June  21,  General  Weyler  sailed  from  Havana  for  Sagua 
la  Grande  in  Santa  Clara  province,  whence  he  was  to 
proceed  to  the  province  of  Santiago.  Thirty-six  bat- 
talions of  infantry,  with  a  strong  force  of  cavalry  and 
artillery,  had  preceded  the  general.  The  troops  were  to 
commence  operations  forthwith  against  the  insurgents  of 
Santiago  and  Puerto  Principe.  But  simultaneously  the 
rebels  were  stirring  in  the  capital  province.  Near  Mad- 
ruga  in  the  province  of  Havana  a  strong  column  under 
Colonel  Aguileras  attacked  a  rebel  force  entrenched  in 
the  Sierra  de  (irilo.  The  Spanish  troops,  according  to  the 
official  report,  successively  dislodged  the  insurgents  from 
all  the  positions  occupied  by  them  until  the  enemy 
reached  Abre  del  Cafe.  There  the  rebels  were  dislodged 
again  after  making  a  stubborn  resistance.  The  fighting 
lasted  four  hours.  The  Spanish  loss  was  severe — Icilled, 
a  lieutenant  and  fifteen  soldiers;  wounded,  two  oflicers 
and  133  soldiers. 

Thus,  while  the  captain-general  was  moving  eastward 
toward  Santiago  to  effect  pacification  there,  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  western  end  of  the  island  was  showing  alarm- 
ing symptoms  of  general  debility.  From  the  Jucaro- 
Moron  trocha  were  coming  reports  of  large  forces  of  in- 
surgents approaching  that  defensive  work  with  intention 
of  crossing.  Worse  stilly  ''official  advices"  from  Pinar 
del  Rio  reached  Havana,  June  20,  of  a  hot  engagement 
at  Mantua  in  that  province.  The  Spanish  marine  and 
infantry  forces  were  largely  outnumbered  by  the  insur- 
gents, and,  after  several  hours'  fierce  fighting,  were 
compelled  to  retreat,  having  met  with  great  losses. 

On  rcjichiiig  the  city  of  Santiago,  June  27,  the  captain- 
general  was  received  enthusiastically  by  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  and  the  people.  From  the  wharf  he 
proceeded  amid  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  salvos  of 
artillery,  music  and  banners,  first  to  the  cathedral,  and 
thence  to  the  palace  of  tiie  governor  of  the  province  of 
Santiago.     In  a  speech  he  explained  the  object  of  his 
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coming  to  the  eastemmoBt  province  with  an  army  of 
40,000  men.     It  was  to  pacify  that  part  of  the  island. 
Though  he  was  strongly  desirous  of  peace,  his  system  of 
making  war  was  to  be  rigorous  toward  rebels  who  refused 
to  accept  the  clemency  offered  to  them  by  t^pain  and 
himself.     Withal,  he  wanted  to  see  the  well-being  of  the 
island  restored.    That  was  the  purpose  of  his  last  decrees 
— b  y  w  h  i  c  h  he  ex- 
tended the  "concen- 
tration syatom"  of 
starvation  Btatione  to 
the  eastern  provinces 
— and  he  proposed  to 
continue  that  policy. 
— "I  come,"  he  said 
in    conclusion,    "to 
bring  peace  or  war. 
If  the  former  is  ac- 
cepted we  will  return 
to  the  law.     But  if 
the  latter  is  desired, 
behind  me  come  forty 
battalions  of  troops.'* 
Deaths  by  Fam* 
Ine  and    Fever. — 
The   enforced    mass- 
ing of  the  people  in 
towns   controlled    by 
the   government  has 

Eroduced,  as  was  to 
ftve  been  expected, 
appalling  ills.  A  cor- 
respondent of  the 
New  York  Herald  records  some  facts  and  figures  regard- 
ing the  terrible  mortality  in  the  island,  about  the  accuracy 
of  which,  he  says,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Aft«r  seeing  tbe  ofllciat  report  of  deatbsiaoDeof  the  minor  "con- 
centration places"  (Madruga).  an  American  physician  at  Havana 
declared  that  "not  in  a  centre  of  Asiatic  cliolera,  nor  evpn  in  one  of 
baboDic  inague.  baa  tbere  Iteen  any  death-rate  frrHater 
'     1  in  the 


B  town  of  Madruga  near  Matamtas;  nor  in  the  plague- 
emitien  cASt  ie  there  a  Tillage  wliich  may  more  jntitly  cliallenge  tlie 
sjinpathy  of  Civilization  than  thin  same  Madniga;  and  it  in  one  of 
laaoy."  In  this  town,  from  last  Januar}-  down  to  the  middle  of  Jiino 
killed  off  one-tbird  of  the  population.  In  Jnniiarv  Madrnga  had,  of 
regular  and  retxmftiUrado  population,  about  5.0OU  souls.  The  deatlis 
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for  five  months  as  officially  registered  were  as  follows:  January-,  4o; 
February,  117;  March,  260;  April,  458;  May,  585;  add  60  unregi^te^ed 
deaths,  and  the  total  mortality  for  the  five  months  is  1,525.  Through- 
out the  island  the  deaths  in  May  were  more  than  twice  as  many  as  in 
March.  The  people  who  are  thus  perishing  apace  are  pac%flco9 — 
men,  women,  and  children.  The  rebels  in  the  field  are  said  to  be  well 
fed  and  free  from  disease.  They  are  not  crowded  together;  they 
grow  root-crops  in  abundance;  and  their  meat  supply  comes  from 
whatever  live  stock  is  left  anywhere  in  the  island. 

A  general  view  of  the  situation  in  the  concentrado 
towns  is  given  in  Harper's  Weekly  by  Stephen  Bonsai,  a 
very  intelligent  observer  and  student  of  the  foots  in  the 
four  western  provinces — Pinar  del  Rio,  Havana,  Matau- 
zas,  and  Santa  Clara. 

Last  October  the  captain -general  issued  a  proclamation  command- 
ing the  rural  population  of  those  provinces  within  eight  days  to 
betake  themselves  to  certain  stations  designated  by  the  several  pro- 
vincial authorities:  in  those  stations  they  were  to  remain  till  the  war 
was  over.  The  military  executed  the  orders,  and,  after  the  people 
had  been  transferred,  burnt  down  their  homes  and  confiscated  their 
horses  and  cattle.  Furthermore,  the  army  was  ordered  to  burn  and 
ravage  the  country  leaving  nought  that  could  help  to  sustain  human 
life.  The  concentrados  iu  the  stations  numbered  about  400,000  in* 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  In  six  of  the  stations  in  Pinar  Del  Rio 
the  number  of  conc^ntrftdoa  was  then  60,000:  of  these  at  least  10,000 
were  dead  by  May  1.  The  stations  on  the  railroad  line  from  Havana 
to  Matanzas,  and  on  that  from  Matanzas  to  Cienf uegos,  are  similar 
chain.s  of  station.s:  in  them  are  gathered  200,000  starving  people. 
So  utter  is  the  destitution  prevailing  in  these  camps  that  *'if  all  the' 
Spaniards,  from  Weyler  to  the  last  corporal,  were  suddenly  to  be 
invested  and  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  even 
then  the  situation  would  be  but  little  changed.  *  *  *  In  the 
western  provinces  we  find  bet  ween -300, 000  and  400,000  people  penned 
up  in  .starvation  stations,  a  prey  to  all  kinds  of  epidemic  diseases. 
*  *  *  They  have  le.ss  clothing  than  the  Patagonian  savages.  •  •  ♦ 
Yet,  who  are  these  men  who  are  shot  down  in  the  night?  They 
are  simply  attempting  to  get  beyond  the  starvation  lines  to  dig  there 
potatoes  and  yams  for  their  families.  •  ♦  ♦  Every  morning, 
through  the  narrow  filthy  lanes  in  which  their  huts  have  been 
erected,  the  guerrillas  drive  along  the  pack-mules  bearing  the 
mutilated  bodies  of  those  who  have  been  punished  cruelly  for  the 
crime  of  seeking  food  to  keep  their  children  from  starving.  "  "Out- 
rn<red  humanity  in  Spain  itself,**  continues  Mr.  Bonsai,  "has  pro- 
tested; and  that  noble  paper,  the  Imparcial  of  Madrid,  has  told  the 
Spanish  people  of  all  the  horrors  and  the  cruelties  that  are  being 
[>erpetrated   in  Cuba  in  their  name." 

Home  Rule  Granted.  —  On  April  20  the  queen 
regent  of  Spain  signed  a  decree  putting  into  operation 
reforms  in  the  government  of  Cuba.  The  step  was  taken 
on  receipt  of  a  dispatch  from  General  Weyler  announcing 
that  the  western  part  of  the  island  was  '* completely  paci- 
fied."     The  law  of  the   Spanish  cortes  to  which  the 
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decree  gives  effect  was  passed  in  1895 ;  but  its  execution 
was  held  in  suspense  till  the  rebels  should  have  laid  down 
their  arms. 

Under  tbis  law  a  coancil  of  administration  is  created  for  tbe 
governmeDt  of  the  island.  The  council  will  be  a  sort  of  parliament, 
consisting  of  over  SO  members,  of  whom  a  majority  are  to  be  elected 
by  the  Cubans  and  the  rest  to  be  appointed  by  the  home  government. 
The  council  will  have  practically  supreme  control  of  affairs  in  the 
island,  subject  to  certain  supervisory  authority  of  the  crown.  An 
important  feature  of  the  scheme  is  said  to  be  that  Cuba  is  permitted 
to  revise  her  own  tariff  schedules. 

Filibustering. — An  expedition  intended  to  convey 
war  material  to  the  Cubans  was  prevented  from  sailing 
from  Fcrnandina,  Fla.,  April  3,  by  the  United  States 
cruiser  Vesuvius.  A  tug  was  seized,  but  there  was  no 
cargo  on  board.  A  lighter,  however,  loaded  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  was  found,  presumed  to  be  the  des- 
tined cargo  of  the  tug.  While  the  Vesuvius  was  engaged 
in  overhauling  the  tug  and  the  lighter,  the  noted  filibus- 
ter steamer  Bermuda  appeared  in  the  offing ;  before  she 
could  be  overtaken,  the  Bermuda  was  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  floating  the  British  flag. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  purpose  of  the  Bermuda's  com- 
mander was  to  take  a  cargo  of  war  material  and  a  party 
of  men  from  lighters  at  Fernandina  and  convey  them  to 
Cuba.  But  the  doings  at  Fernandina  wore  but  a  ruse,  as 
wjis  seen  very  soon  after,  when  the  Bermuda  took  on 
board  at  May  port,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's  river, 
Fla.,  from  a  tug  and  lighters,  a  number  of  men  and 
munitions.  In  the  cargo  were  500,000  cartridges,  1,000 
pounds  of  dynamite,  a  machine  gun,  and  1,000  machetes. 
The  not  less  noted  steamer  3auntless  was  less  fortunate  in 
an  attempt  to  carry  to  Cuba  a  cargo  of  war  material. 
Tow^ard  the  end  of  May,  the  DaiuitlesSy  after  two  highly 
successful  ventures  to  Cuba  in  as  many  weeks,  was  about 
to  take  aboard  another  cargo  off  New  River  inlet  on  the 
east  coast  of  Florida  when  she  was  apprehended  by  the 
United  States  cruiser  Marbleli^ad,  and  a  prize  crew  put 
aboard.  Her  tender,  the  steamer  Biscay 7ie,  escaped,  and 
landed  the  stores  at  a  point  whence  they  were  quickly 
spirited  away.  The  Dauntless  was  released  from  custody 
by  the  collector  of  customs  at  Key  West,  after  a  detention 
of  about  two  weeks.  Immediately  thirty  of  the  original 
passengers  gathered  on  the  wharf  and  went  on  board 
**carrying  bundles  and  packages  from  the  ends  of  whicli 
protruded  machete  handles  and  muzzles  of  revolvers." 
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A  local  pilot  was  tiiken  aboard  to  carry  her  into  the  ftu'f, 
where  a  vessel  with  artiiB  and  ammunition  was  believed 
to  await  her. 

The  Ruiz  Case. — Toward  the  end  of  April,  William 
J.  Calhoun  of  Danville,  III.,  was  appointed  by  th« 
president  special  counsel  to  Consul-General  Lee  in  in- 
vestigating tbe  circumstances  of  tho  death  of  Dr. 
Ricardo  Rtiiz  (p.  64). 
Mr.  Calhoun  proceed- 
ed  immediately  to 
Havana,  and,  having 
assisted  in  the  investi- 
gation and  returned 
to  Washington  June 
8,  made  his  report  to 
the  atato  department. 
In  summarizing  his 
report  Mr.  Calhoun 
said: 

"We  eiamined  trbu 

witDeas  we  could — sii  or 
Beveo,  I  forget  wliicli— 
including;  Spuiiards  ani. 
Cubans,  We  found  no 
positive  or  dinict  proof  of 
aoyassault;  ■.□d  wbater^r 
concluaione  are  nrrived  at 
muHt  be  based  upon  the 
evidence  wliicU  is  detailed 

port  to  the  state  depart- 
ment.   I  prefer  not  to  sar 
wbattbosecnnclusionsara 
until  tbe  olBcial  report  is 
»..„„„o  ..„..  „.™  ...™,^         «.1«1  »  W..l,lngt.r,. 
lou  will   readilj   under- 
stand tbe  almost  iDsurmoun table   difficulties  of  obtaining  witaessea 
and  securing  evidence  wbere  a  prisoner  bas  been  kept  in  solitary  con- 
flneinent  and  closelj  guarded  bj  bis  jailers. 

"  Dr.  Kiiiz  died  in  tbe  Otianabacoa  prison,  but  not  infommu>iu:fidi>. 
and  be  was  buried  near  tbe  prison,  altbousb  I  believe  there  is  nn 
stone  over  bis  bead.  Tbe  autopsy  showed  tliat  congestion  of  tbe 
brain  was  the  immediate  cause  of  death." 

Consul-Oeneral  Lee,  in  his  official  report  of  the  invea- 
tigation,  docUrea  that  the  testimony  given  before  the 
military  judge  in  the  trial  of  Utiii  showed  that  the  ac- 
cused was  in  tlic  house  of  one  of  his  near  neighbors  at 
the  time  of  the  attack  on  a  railroad  train  in  which  he 
was  accused  of  being  implio:ited;  that  the  manner  of  bis 
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confinement  in  prison  was  in  violation  of  the  law  of  crimi 
nal  procedure ;  that  his  trial  by  a  military  court  was  a 
violation  of  his  rights  as  an  American  citizen  residing  in 
Spanish  dominions;  that  he  was  confined  incommunicado 
and  denied  communication  with  his  wife,  his  children, 
and  his  friends;  that  he,  a  healthy  and  unusually  strong 
and  athletic  man,  after  being  detained  315  hours  in  his 
cell,  was  taken  out  a  corpse.  Concerning  the  immediate 
cause  of  Ruiz's  death,  General  Lee  says: 

**  He  died  from  congestion  of  tlie  brain,  produced  bj  a  blow  on 
tbe  top  of  tbe  bead. 

*'Tbere  are  two  tbeories  connected  witb  tbe  wound  on  tbe  bead. 
One,  tbat  in  a  state  of  mental  excitement  be  ran  across  tbe  cell  as 
described  by  one  of  tbe  jailers,  and  butted  bis  bead  on  tbe  door  in  a 
frantic  effort  to  get  out.  Anotber,  tbat  be  was  struck  over  tbe  bead 
witb  one  of  tbe  clubs  carried  by  tbe  jailers — by  tbe  immediate 
watcbman,  wbo  bad  probably  ordered  bim  to  cease  bis  cries  for 
relief  and  for  bis  cbildren,  and,  upon  bis  not  doing  so,  struck  bim 
witb  more  force  tban  be  intended ;  or  it  is  possible  tbe  blow  was 
delivered  to  make  bim  confess  or  give  evidence  against  otbers. 

**  It  is  possible  be  went  mad,  and  many  causes  combined  to 
produce  sucb  a  result.  •  ♦  »  But  wbetber  wben  bereft  of  reason 
be  inflicted  tbe  blows  wbicb  produced  brain  congestion,  or  wbetber 
be  died  at  tbe  bands  of  otbers — tbe  trutb  will  probably  only  be 
known  wben  tbe  bearts  of  all  are  revealed — tbe  fact  remains,  bis 
unjust  confinement  killed  bim;  and,  bad  be  been  released  from  in' 
cmnmunieado  by  tbe  band  of  man  at  tbe  end  of  seventy- two  bours, 
tbe  band  of  deatb  migbt  not  bave  released  bim  at  tbe  end  of  815 
bours,  and  to-day  tbe  widow  would  bave  bad  tbe  support  of  ber 
hasbaiid,  and  tbe  moans  of  bis  fatberless  cbildren  would  never  bave 
been  beard  in  tbe  land. 

*'  1  tberefore  conclude,  saying,  as  I  bave  done  in  all  previous 
reports  about  tbis  case,  tbat  wbetber  Dr.  Ruiz  killed  bimself  or  was 
killed  by  some  one  else,  will,  under  tbe  existing  conditions,  always 
remain  unknown." 

Cuba  in  Congress. — On  May  17  President  McKinley 
sent  to  congress  a  message  suggesting  an  appropriation 
of  funds  to  be  used  in  relieving  the  distress  of  American 
citizens  resident  in  Cuba.  Advices  received  from  the 
United  States  consuls  throughout  the  island  had  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  American  residents 
were  in  a  state  of  destitution,  suffering  for  want  of  food 
and  medicines.  He  referred  in  particular  to  the  report 
of  Consul-General  Lee,  in  which  the  Americans  in  dis- 
tress are  estimated  at  from  600  to  800.  The  message 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  not  less  than  *50,000. 
In  the  senate,  a  resolution  authorizing  the  administration 
to  expend  the  amount  asked  for  the  relief  of  American 
citizens  in  Cuba  was  passed  without  question  or  objec- 
tion.    In  the  house  of  representatives,   Mr.   Bailey  of 
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Texas  offered  an  amendment  which  would  inject  into  the 
resolution  a  declaration  that  the  Cuban  insurgents  are 
entitled  to  the  rights  of  belligerents.  The  passage  of  the 
resolution  was  thus  delayed  for  a  while;  but  it  was  passed 
and  was  signed  by  the  president,  May  24.  On  May  20 
tlie  senate,  by  a  vote  of  41  to  14,  passed  a  joint  resolution 
which  had  been  introduced  by  Senator  Morgan  (Ala.) 
according  belligerent  rights  to  the  Cuban  insurgents. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  was  as  follows: 

**  Resolved,  That  a  condition  of  public  war  exists  between  tbe 
government  of  Spain  and  the  government  proclaimed,  and  for  some 
time  maintained  by  force  of  arms,  by  tbe  people  of  Cuba,  and  that 
the  United  States  of  America  shall  maintain  a  strict  neutralitr 
between  the  contending  powers,  according  to  each  all  the  rights  of 
belligerents  in  the  ports  and  territory  of  the  Uniteil  States.*' 

The  joint  resolution  never  came  before  the  house  of 
representatives.  The  committees  of  the  house  had  not 
been  named  for  the  extraordinary  session  of  congress; 
and  consequently  tliere  was  no  organ  to  receive  and 
present  to  the  house  the  resolution. 

In  the  senate,  April  1,  Senator  Allen  (Neb.)  offered  a 
resolution  protesting  against  the  alleged  purpose  of  the 
Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba  to  try  General  Rivera  (p.  61) 
by  summary  court-matrial.  In  the  debate  that  followed 
Senator  Hoar  severely  denounced  '* inflammatory  resolu- 
tions," and  declared  that  the  freedom  of  Cuba  had  been 
retarded  mainly  by  the  prodding  and  goading  resolutions 
of  congress. 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  Mr.  Mahany  of  New 
York  offered  a  resolution  of  like  tenor  but  expresseil 
with  great  courtesy  toward  Spain. 

By  this  resolution  the  secretary  of  state  is  requested  to  "repre- 
sent to  the  Spanish  goyernment  the  profound  sense  of  satisfaction 
with  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  view  the  extension 
of  clemency  as  regards  the  remission  of  the  death  penalty  in  the  case 
of  (General  Rius  Rivera." 

In  the  senate,  Mr.  Allen's  resolution  was  adopted 
without  a  dissenting  vote,  April  5.  The  vote  was,  how- 
ever, preceded  by  a  bitter  personal  debate.  Mr.  Hoar  was 
again  the  principal  speaker  in  opposition.  "The  resolu- 
tion," he  said,  *'is  based  on  mere  prophecy,  surmise,  and 
prediction."  In  return  Mr.  Allen  said  that  in  characteriz- 
ing the  reports  of  danger  to  General  Rivera  as  surmise, 
etc.,  the  Massachusetts  senator  only  showed  his  *' weak- 
ness and  puerility."  A  few  days  after,  Mr.  Sherman, 
secretary  of  state,  unofficially  made  public  the  receipt 
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from  the  Spanish  government  of  assurance  that  General 
Rivera  would  not  be  executed,  but  would  be  treated  as  a 
prisoner  of  war. 

While  the  vote  of  $50,000  for  the  relief  of  destitute 
American  citizens  in  Cuba  was  under  consideration   in 
the  house  of  representatives,  Mr.  Livingston  of  Georgia 
said  that  the  proposed  sum  would  snttice  only  to  feed  the 
Americans  for  a 
month,  and  thatalike 
appropriation    would 
be  required  for  an  in- 
definite  period. 
Therefore   he  main- 
tained that  the  only 
wise   course   for  the 
U-nited  States  govern- 
ment   to   end   the 
trouble  was  by  recog- 
nizing the  Cuban  re- 
public. 

Here  Mr.  Hitt  or  Illi- 
nois, a  high  authority  id 
the  house  on  JDlematlonal 
law,  aDil  liuoivD  to  be  in 
iutimaM  relations  with 
Prewdeot  McKiniej,  in- 
terrupted Hr,  LiviDgston 
with  the nuestion,  "Don't 

Co  think  it  would  be 
tter  for  the  president 
to  oEe  his  authority  to  se- 
cure Independence? " 

"tdo."   WHS  the  ans- 
wer;   "and    now    that   I  kobkrt  n   hitt 
have  answered  your  ques-                nEPLBLiiAN  bepgk»ent«tivi; 
tion,  answer  me.     When 
will  the  president  do  ihatV" 

There  was  a  pause.  Mr.  Hitt  hesitated.  The  house  listened 
intently.  The  quentioner  was  awaiting  the  answer.  Mr.  Hitt  xaw 
that  to  stand  mute  would  compromise  the  president  more  than  a 
discreetly  framed  answer.  So  he  began  with  a  diKclaimer  of  any 
authority  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  president,  and,  siill  hesitating. 
went  on:  "  1  have  reason  to  believe  that  llie  president  is  taking  sk 
active  and  efferiive  steps  as  he  can  to  secure  the  indejiendenceof  Cuba; 
and  that  fact,  I  am  convinced,  has  reached  Spanish  headquarters,  for 
the  news  reaches  us  to-day  that  the  minister" — meaniDg  Sanata — 
"who  will  probably  be  in  power  in  thirty  days,  has  said  that  the 
Cuban  war  is  utterly  hopeless." 

This  reply  from  Mr.  Ilitt  is  rather  remarkable,  for  it 
can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  alleged  remark  of  Scfior 
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Sagasta  had  for  its  ground  a  knov^ledge  of  Mr.  McKin 
ley's  intention  to  'Hake  steps  to  secure  the  independence 
of  Cuba."      Being  out  of  office,  Sagasta  was   not  at 
''Spanish  headquarters." 

Diplomatic  Correspondence. — Two  highly  import- 
ant pieces  of  diplomatic  correspondence  between  the  gov- 
ernments of  Spain  and  the  United  States  were  made 
public  May  19.  The  first  was  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Olney  to  the  Spanish  minister  at  Washington,  dated 
April  4,  1890;  the  other  was  an  extract  from  Sefior  de 
Lome's  reply,  dated  June  4,  189G.  They  were  read  in 
the  senate  by  Mr.  Foraker  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Olney,  in  prefacing  an  offer  of  American  mediation  in  tlie 
Ilispano-Cuban  troubles,  gives  ''official  expression"  to  the  anxietj 
of  President  Cleveland  regarding  the  situation  of  affairs  in  the  island, 
and  his  earnest  desire  for  prompt  and  permanent  pacification.  Mr. 
Olney  then  recalls  a  conference  had  by  him  nine  or  ten  months  before 
with  the  Spanish  minister,  in  which  the  "quite  unopposed  growth 
and  progress"  of  the  insurrection  had  been  accounted  for  by  the 
necessary  cessation  of  military  operations  from  May  or  June  till 
November— the  rainy  season.  But  things  would  soon  take  a  turn: 
Spain  was  pouring  in  troops  at  such  a  rate  that  M.  de  Lome  was 
confident  of  the  "almost  instant  suppression"  of  the  rebellion.  That 
expectation  was  completely  disappointed;  and  Mr.  Olney  saw  a  larger 
part  of  the  island  than  ever  before  under  control  of  the  insurgents. 
The  10.000  to  20,000  men  under  arms  in  18d5  had  grown  to  be  40.000 
or  60,000  men,  better  disciplined,  better  armed  and  equipped,  more 
confident  than  ever  of  success,  enjoying  "prestige  with  the  world 
at  large."  Whether  the  insurgents  are  entitled  to  recognition  as 
belligerents,  Mr.  Olney  holds  to  be  a  question  immaterial  for  the 
purposes  of  his  co  umuuication.  Be  it  that  a  condition  of  insurgency 
obtains  and  nothing  more:  that  insurgency  is  on  so  large  a  scale,  and 
is  so  favored  by  the  physical  features  and  the  climate  of  the  country, 
that  *'the  authority  of  Spain  is  subverted  and  the  functions  of  its 
government  are  in  abeyance  or  practically  suspended  tliroughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  island."  Though  Spain  holds  the  seaports  and 
nearly  all  the  large  towns  in  the  interior,  still  a  large  area  of  the 
territory  is  in  effect  under  the  control  of  "roving  bands  of  insurgents, 
which,  if  driven  from  one  place  to-day  by  an  exhibition  of  superior 
force,  abandon  it  only  to  return  to-morrow  when  that  force  has 
moved  on  for  their  dislodgement  in  other  quarters."  The  effect  of 
the  existing  anarchy,  lawlessness,  and  terrorism  on  production  and 
trade  is  that,  "whereas  the  normal  annual  product  of  the  island  is 
valued  at  something  like  $80,000,000  or  $100,000,000,  its  value 
f(3r  the  present  year  is  estimated  by  competent  authority  at  not 
exceeding  $20,000,000."  Mr.  Olney  forsees,  unless  the  country  is 
]mcified  speedily,  "complete  devastation  of  the  island,  entire  anni- 
Iiilation  of  its  industries,  and  absolute  impoverishment"  of  the 
inhabitants.  Then,  after  reciting  the  reasons  why  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  interested  in  the  speedy  termination  of  the  strife, 
Mr.  Olney  declares  that  it  is  not  his  purpose  "at  this  time"  to  suggest 
intervention,  yet  he  hopes  "to  find  a  way  of  co-operating  with  Spain 
in  the  immediate  pacification  of  the  island  on  such  a  plan  as,  leaving 
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Spain  ber  rights  of  aoyereigaij,  shall  yet  secure  to  the  people  of  the' 
utland  ail  sach  rights  and  powers  of  local  self -goTernment  as  they    > 
can  reasonably  ask.     To  that  end  the  United  States  offers  and  will   - 
use  her  good  offices  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  may  he 
deemed  most  advisable.'* 

Mr.  Olney  concludes  with  the  assurance  that  the  communica- 
tion is  prompted  by  the  friendliest  feelings  toward  Spain  and  the 
Spanish  people,  and  adds:  '*To  attribute  to  the  United  States  any 
hostile  or  hidden  purposes  would  be  a  grave  and  most  lamentable 
error.  The  United  States  has  no  desigpis  upon  Cuba,  and  no  designs 
against  the  sovereignty  of  Spain." 

Minister  de  Ldme's  raply  is  i>eremptory  refusal  to  comply  with 
Mr.  Olney 's  suggestion.  Peace  only  through  submission!  ** In  brief, 
there  is  no  effectuid  way  to  pacify  Cuba  unless  it  begins  with  actual 
sabmtBsion  of  the  armed  rebels  to  the  mother  country."  And  to  that 
end  the  United  States  might,  he  writes,  contribute  greatly.  Let  the 
American  government  prosecute  rigorously  all  citizens  engaging  in 
unlawful  expeditions  to  Cuba:  thus  will  it  safeguard  the  industries 
and  the  commerce  of  its  own  people.  As  for  Spain,  she,  '*in  the 
just  defense  not  only  of  her  rights  but  also  of  her  duty  and  honor, 
will  continue  the  effort  for  an  early  victory  which  she  is  now  exerting, 
regardless  of  the  greatest  sacrifices." 

Decline  of  Cuban  Commerce. — The  loss  of  trade  to 
the  United  States  through  the  Cuban  war  is  shown  in 
statistical  tables  prepared  for  the  Agricultural  depart- 
ment at  Washington. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1896,  the  total  value  of  this  country*s  trade 
with  Cuba  amounted  to  only  $47,548,610:  the  year  before  the  war 
broke  out,  the  trade  amounted  to  $102,864,204 — a  decline  of  more 
than  50  per  cent.  And  the  situation  has  since  grown  worse.  In  the 
nine  months  ended  March  31,  1897,  the  total  value  of  the  trade  was 
only  $14,926,817.  The  probability  is  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1897  the 
total  will  not  exceed  $20,000,000. 
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Tj^VEN  before  the  beginning  of  the  quarter  now  under 
review,  as  already  intimated  (pp.  53,  57),  the  hopes 
8o  widely  entertained  both  in  America  and  in  England 
for  a  ratification  by  the  United  States  senate  of  the  gen- 
eral treaty  of  arbitration  signed  on  January  11  between 
the  "United  States  and  Great  Britain,  had  been  practically 
abandoned.  Very  few  of  the  senators,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, approved  of  the  treaty  in  its  original  form :  it  was 
a  radical  departure  from  traditional  policy;  circum- 
stances could  be  imagined  in  which  it  would  bind  the 
United  States  to  take  a  position  which  no  8elf-resx)ecting 
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nation  could  accept;  it  intrenched  npon  the  constitu- 
tional prerogatives  of  the  senate  as  a  treaty-making  or 
treaty-refusing  power;  it  was  a  document  of  altogether 
uncertain  scope  and  import.  Such  considerations  as 
these  caused  the  instrument  to  be  so  altered  by  amend- 
ments that  nothing  but  a  shadow  of  its  original  substance 
remained.  Instead  of  the  far-reaching  application  of 
the  principle  of  arbitration  whose  embodiment  in  a 
formal  compact  had  a  few  months  before  been  thought 
to  herald  the  dawning  of  a  universal  reign  of  peace,  it 
became  little  more  than  an  elastic  and  insignificant 
agreement  to  arbitrate  certain  kinds  of  money  claims. 

The  Treaty  Rejected. — Even  with  its  scope  and  pur- 
pose thus  narrowed,  the  treaty  failed  of  ratification  on  the 
final  vote.  May  5.  To  a  considerable  number  of  the  senatoi's 
it  still  appeared  only  as  an  attempt  to  hamper  the  free  de- 
velopment of  an  American  policy  on  this  continent,  and  to 
commit  the  United  States  to  an  amicable  alliance  with  that 
power  whose  historical  attitude  toward  the  American  re- 
public had  aroused  distrust,  to  whose  commercial  and 
financial  system  many  Americans  were  inveterately  hostile, 
and  whose  general  role  in  the  Western  hemisphere  was  con- 
sidered by  many  to  have  been  always  one  of  essential  con- 
flict with  American  interests.  Moreover,  Great  Britain's 
course  toward  the  oppressed  Christians  in  the  Armenian  and 
Greco-Turkish  troubles,aiid  her  "evdcnt"  designs  in  South 
Africa,  had  aroused  much  dissatisfaction.  Such  considera- 
tions i\&  these  —whether  well  or  ill-founded — undoubtedly 
explain  the  final  defeat  of  even  the  attenuated  shadow 
which  was  left  of  the  original  Olney-Pauncefote  agreement. 

The  vote,  counting  pairs  (each  pair  consisting  of  two 
for  and  one  against),  stood  fifty-two  for  to  thirty-one 
against  ratification,  five  being  absent  or  not  voting. 
Fifty-six  affirmative  votes  would  have  insured  ratification; 
twenty-eight  would  have  been  enough  to  defeat  it.  That 
partisan  politics  had  little  to  do  with  the  decision  of  the 
senate  is  seen  in  an  analysis  of  the  vote,  given  as  follows: 

VOTE  ON  ARBITRATION  TREATY,  MAY  5,  18»7. 

Absent  or 
not  voUn^. 


Republican 

Silver  Republican 

Uemocratlc 

Populist 


For. 

Afsatnst 

84 

7 

— 

3 

17 

14 

1 

1 

1         5S 

SI 

8 
1 
2 
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A  brief  debate  occurred  on  the  day  the  final  vote  was 
taken,  Senators  Mills  (Tex.)  and  Carter  (Mont.)  being 
the  ohief  speakers  in  opposition  to  the  treaty,  and 
Senator  Hoar  (Mass.)  in  its  defense. 

Mr.  Mills  pointed  oat  that  even  witU  tbe  amendment  to  the  first 
article  of  the  treaty  declaring  against  the  inclusion  of  territorial 
claims,  such  claims  could  be  presented  under  the  sixth  and  eighth 
articles:  England,  for  example,  might  purchase  Cuba,  or  other 
American  territory,  and,  in  case  of  objection  from  the  United  States, 
could  insist  on  arbitration  of  the  dispute.  And  Senator  Carter  recited 
the  old  argument  that  arbitration  of  specific  disputes  could  be  secured 
without  it  being  necessary  to  tie  the  American  people  to  any  compact. 

The  final  rejection  of  the  treaty  was  received  with 
varied  comment  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  but  in 
general  with  an  apathy  which  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  instrument  would  have  been  amazing. 
The  emasculation  of  the  treaty  by  tlie  amendments 
loaded  upon  it  had  killed  almost  all  real  interest  in  the 
matter  long  before  the  vote  was  taken. 

As  a  sequel  to  the  defeat  of  the  general  treaty. 
Senator  Bacon  (Ga.),  on  May  6,  introduced  the  follow- 
ing joint  resolution  declaring  arbitration  still  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States : 

'*Re»)lved,  That  the  United  States  of  America  deprecate  war  and 
desire  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  friendship  with  all  the  world;  and 
that  this  desire  is  not  limited  to  their  relations  with  any  one  nation, 
but  extends  to  their  relations  with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
whether  the  same  be  great  or  small,  strong  or  weak. 

''Sec.  2.  That,  to  the  end  that  these  resolutions  of  peace  and 
amity  now  happily  existing  between  them  and  all  nations  may  be 
perpetually  preserved,  and  that  wars  may  be  discouraged  and  as  far 
as  practicable  made  impossible,  the  United  States  favor  the  principle 
and  practice  of  international  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  questions 
in  difference  between  them  and  any  other  nation  which  they  may  fail 
to  adjust  by  treaty  or  diplomatic  negotiation. 

"  Sec.  3.  That  the  United  States  do  hereby  avow  it  as  their 
future  policy  and  intention,  whenever  there  shall  arise  any  question 
in  difference  between  them  and  any  other  nation  which  they  may  fail 
to  adjust  by  treaty  or  diplomatic  negotiations,  that  they  shall  and 
will,  so  far  as  they  can  consistently  with  the  national  honor,  the 
integrity  of  their  territory,  and  their  foreign  and  domestic  policies, 
snbmit  such  question  in  difference  to  the  arbitrament  and  final  deci- 
sion of  an  international  court  of  arbitration.  Such  court  of  arbitra- 
tion shall,  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  be  constituted  by  agreement 
between  the  parties  consenting  thereto,  with  special  reference  and 
adaptation  to  the  particular  question  in  difference  and  to  the  conditions 
then  existing. 

••Sec.  4.  That  the  United  States  hereby  invite  all  civilized 
nations  to  make  a  corresponding  and  reciprocal  declaration,  to  the 
end  that  wars  between  nations  may  cease,  and  that  a  universal  reign 
of  peace  may  be  inaugurated  and  perpetually  maintained." 
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The  Mohonk  Lake  (conference. — An  international 
arbitration  conference  assembled  at  Mohonk  Lake,  >■'.  V., 
June  i.  The  following  declaration  of  principles  was 
unanimonsly  adopted :  ' 

"  The  ciTilized  world  maj  w»11  rejoice  mt  the  anprecedCDtod  pro- 
greas  of  tbe  cuise  or  iiit«mMioD»l  MbttrMinn  dortng  th«  last  vear. 
"  We  depLoiB  the  temporuy  cheek  to  the  cause  by  the  failure  of 
the  senate  to   ratify  the 

Croposed  treaty  with  Enj;- 
ind:  but  we  recall  the 
majority  of  the  senate  in 
its  favor,  lai^,  though 
less  than  the  nec«s<ar7 
two-tbirda;  and  we  be- 
lievelluit,  wbiletfaeBiaall 
mioority  honestly  opposed 
it,  their  reaaons  were  not 
such  as  to  oommaDd  per- 
manent Hupport.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of 
the  country  shonld  only 
be  stimulated  by  this  tem- 
porary failure  to  more 
zealous    activity,    urging 

the  treaty,  with  such 
modiBctttions,  if  any,  as 
mav  be  approved  1  n  the 
li^fit  of  the  recent  study 
of  the  subject  bj  the 
senate.  Uur  countty 
should  also  make  a  simi- 
lar treaty  with  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, and  Switiertand. 
whose  parliameats  have 
taken  action  in  favor  of 
a  permanent  system  of 
arbitration  between  civi 
which  may  take  similar 


H,  and  with  all  m 

!   look  forward  hopefully  t  

of  an  International  court,  always  open  fur  the  settlement  of  differ- 
encHs   which   diplomacy   may  fail  to  adjust,  to  which  court  any  ua- 

"The  thanks  of  this  couferenre  are  tendered  to  ex-President 
Cleveland,  ei-Secrelary  Olnsy,  and  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  for  their 
eminent  services  tu  the  cause  of  international  arbitration,  and  to 
President  McKinley  and  Secretary  Sherman  for  their  hearty  support 
of  the  same  great  cause.  The  outburst  of  public  approval  of  this 
treaty  proves  the  growin^power  of  Christian  conscience.  The  pulpit, 
the  press,  colleges,  and  associations  of  the  bar,  of  trade,  and  of  labor. 
Lave  given  almost  unanimous  support  in  behalf  of  the  cause." 

It  is  said  to  be  not  unlikely  that  a  new  Anglo-Ameri- 
ouii  treaty  of  arbitration  framed  to  meet  the  objections 
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raised  in  the  senate  to  the  Olney-Pauncefote  agreement 
of  January  11,  will  be  submitted  to  the  deliberative 
branch  of  congress  at  the  next  session.  Its  terms  are 
already  said  to  have  been  drafted 
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The  Parliamentary  Inquiry.— Before  the  parlia- 
mentary committee  investigating  the  raid  into  the  Soath 
African  Republic  (Vol.  7,  p.  65),  in  its  session  of  April  2, 
appeared  Sir  John  Willoughby,  military  leader  of  Jame- 
son's raid.  On  refusal  of  the  witness  (in  this  upheld  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee)  to  divulge  the  nature  of 
a  confidential  communication  which  he  had  made  to  the 
war  office,  Mr.  Labouchere,  M.  P.,  declared  that  with 
such  a  confidential  communication  withheld  the  inquiry 
was  a  farce.  The  remark  elicited  cries  of  **Ordqr!"  but 
Mr.  Labouchere  continued:  '*It  is  hushing  everybody 
up.  I  say  so  publicly.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  con- 
tinue the  committee."  In  the  private  session  that  fol- 
lowed, the  committee  deliberated  on  the  question  whether 
an  article  in  Mr.  Labouchere 's  newspaper,  Truths  com- 
menting on  the  proceedings,  should  be  brought  before 
the  house  of  commons  as  a  breach  of  privilege. 
Labouchere  countered  by  offering  a  resolution  that  the 
cross  examination  of  W.  P.  Schreiner,  attorney-general 
of  Cape  Colony,  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  colonial  secretary, 
was  calculated  to  bring  about  a  conflict  between  the 
Dutch  and  English  races  at  the  Cape.  The  motion  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  remarks  in  Truth  was  dropped  on 
Mr.  Labouchere's  promise  thereafter  to  abstain  from 
comment. 

At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  the  committee 
then  deliberated  whether  it  should  compel  the  produc- 
tion of  a  certain  letter  from  the  war  office,  which  Wil- 
loughby and  other  officers  are  alleged  to  have  quoted  as 
their  warrant  in  undertaking  the  raid.  The  decision 
was  not  made  public  at  the  time ;  but  it  was  believed 
that  the  letter  would  be  produced  at  the  next  session  of 
the  committee.  That  session  was  held  April  G.  In  a 
preliminary  sectet  session  the  confidential   correspond- 
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ence  of  the  war  office  with  Sir  John  Willoiighby  was 
read.  In  it  was  a  communication  from  Sir  Kedvers 
Buller,  adjutant-general,  written  after  the  raid  in  reply 
to  one  in  which  Willoughby  had  quoted  his  orders  from 
Sir  Red  vers  as  his  authority  for  making  the  invasion  of 
the  Transvaal.  The  adjutant-general  wrote  that  Sir 
John  ought  to  have  known  that  an  order,  even  had  he 
expressly  given  an  order,  to  attack  a  friendly  state  was 
ultra  vires  of  the  war  office;  further,  Willoughby  was 
reminded  that  he  had  violated  the  order  of  the  high 
commissioner  to  retire  from  the  Transvaal  territory. 

The  cross  examination  of  Willoughby  then  proceeded 
in  open  session.  Asked  to  give  his  reason  for  believing 
that  he  had  imperial  authority  for  making  the  raid.  Sir 
John  would  not  say  anything  beyond  admitting  that  he 
had  had  private  talks  with  Dr.  Jameson,  the  purport  of 
which  he  would  not  divulge.  The  room  was  now  cleared 
of  outsiders  on  demand  of  Sir  AVilliam  V.  Harconrt, 
M.  P. ;  and  the  committee  deliberated  in  secret.  On  the 
doors  being  opened  the  chairman  announced  that  Sir 
John  Willoughby  must  answer  the  question.  He  re- 
fused "on  public  grounds,"  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences of  his  contumacy.  Dr.  Jameson  having  testified 
before  the  committee  tliat  he  had  not  represented  to 
Willoughby  or  any  of  his  associates  in  the  raid  that  the 
invasion  of  the  Transvaal  was  approved  by  the  home 
authorities,  he  was  called  again  as  a  witness  in  the  next 
session,  April  9.  He  adhered  to  that  former  testimony. 
He  had  never  represented  the  ''imperial  authorities"  as 
favoring  the  raid,  but  only  the  authorities  at  the  Cape: 
officers  might  have  given  his  words  a  wider  meaning  than 
he  intended.  Thereupon  Sir  John  Willoughby,  recalled, 
admitted  that  he  was  quite  wrong  in  using  the  words 
''imperial  authorities;"  but,  from  his  talks  with  Dr. 
Jameson,  he  had  gathered  that  if  he  succeeded  in  enter- 
ing Johannesburg  Lord  Rosmead  (governor  of  Cape 
Colony  and  high  commissioner  for  South  Africa)  would 
do  the  rest. 

Secretary  Chamberlain  was  called  as  a  witness  April 
30.  Instead  of  an  examination  by  way  of  question  and 
answer,  a  connected  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain of  all  that  he  knew  directly  of  the  occurrences  in 
the  Transvaal.  He  absolutely  disclaimed  all  responsibil- 
ity for  the  raid.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  narrative  he 
used  these  words: 
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"I  deeife  to  say,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  that  I  did  not  then 
have,  and  that  I  never  had,  any  knowledge  or — until,  I  think  it  was, 
the  day  before  the  raid  took  place — the  slightest  suspicion  of  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  hostile  or  armed  invasion  of  the  Transvaal. 
The  gentlemen  who  were  my  colleagues  in  the  office— Lord  Selbome, 
the  under-secretary,  and  Sir  Robert  Meade — will  be  ready  to  speak 
for  themselves.  Mr.  Fairfield  is  dead^  and  the  public  service  bas 
lo6t  a  most  honorable,  loyal,  devoted,  and  faithful  public  servant. 
Bat  I  say  that,  from  communications  which  I  had  with  Mr.  Fairfield 
and  the  other  gentlemen,  I  am  convinced  that  they  had  no  more 
suspicion  than  I  liad  myself.  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  further 
to  say." 

Many  other  meetings  of  the  committee  were  held 
throughout  the  month  of  May.  The  final  sitting  was  on 
June  4.  The  committee  decided  not  to  compel  produc- 
tion of  a  number  of  cable  telegrams  exchanged  between 
Cecil  Rhodes  and  his  principal  lieutenants  in  South 
Africa  and  certain  persons  in  England.  Those  tele- 
grams were  of  the  very  essence  of  the  matter,  and  to  rule 
them  out  was  to  leave  the  "prosecution"  without  ground 
to  stand  upon.  The  press,  both  conservative  and  lib- 
eral, almost  unanimously  condemned  the  action  of  the 
committee.  There  were  in  existence  confidential  com- 
munications between  the  colonial  office  in  London  and 
its  representative,  the  high  commissioner  at  the  Cape, 
between  Cecil  Rhodes  and  his  agents  in  London.  But 
the  inquiry  was  predestined  to  be  a  farce.  The  London 
Daily  Neios  cites  a  number  of  unaccountable  droppings  of 
clews  in  the  course  of  the  investigation,  which  must  have 
led  straight  into  the  colonial  office. 

"The  committee,"  says  the  Daily  News,  "has  heen  a  committee 
of  no  inquiry.  Unless  it  reconsiders  its  decision — and  that  is  not  to 
be  expected — it  will  cover  itself  with  ridicule  and  contempt  and  strike 
a  fatal  blow  at  the  efficiency  of  parliament." 

The  judgments  of  other  leading  organs  of  British 
public  opinion  are  worthy  of  being  recorded.  Says  The 
Speaker: 

"The  committee  threatens  to  finish  the  proceedings  in  an  igno- 
minious and  discreditable  collapse.  The  inquiry  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  fiasco,  and  must  necessarily  confirm  in  the  opinion  of  the  world 
many  charges  made  against  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  connection  with  the 
raid.  The  evidence  proving  or  disproving  the  charge  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  cognizant  of  the  insurrectionary  movement  at 
Johannesburg,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  use  the  'British  forces  to 
assist  the  movement,  has  been  rejected  by  the  committee  with  the 
connivance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself;  and,  unless  he  can  vindicate 
himself,  it  is  his  duty  to  resign." 

According  to  the  Spectaior^  "it  is  difficult  to  believe 
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the  committee  ever  meant  business."  The  Saturday 
Review^  like  the  Spectator^  remarks  on  the  position  in 
which  the  ^'investigation^'  leaves  Mr.  Chamberlain: 

"The  committee  has  broagbt  the  methods  of  parliament  in  com- 
mittee into  discredit,  and  has  lessened  the  respect  with  which  the 
house  of  commons  has  hitherto  been  regarded.  The  blame  for  this 
pretentious  fiasco  must  fall  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain.  He  proposed 
the  committee;  and  his  chosen  court  has  been  unable  even  to  clear 
his  own  character." 

Transvaal's  Damages. — The  South  African  Repub- 
lic's account  of  damages  sustained  in  Dr.  Jameson's  raid 
was  published  early  in  April.  In  publishing  the  state- 
ment the  London  Times  cautiously  introduces  it  with  the 
words:  '*  H'i?  understand  that  the  following  are  the  de- 
tails of  the  claim  made  by  the  Transvaal  government  for 
damages  on  account  of  Dr.  Jameson's  raid."  But  that 
there  is  no  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  document 
plainly  appears  from  the  note  which  the  I'inies  appends 
to  the  table  of  claims:  *'  'The  South  African  Republic 
wishes  further  to  observe,'  it  is  added  in  the  official  slate- 
vienty  'that  in  this  claim  are  not  included  the  lawful  claims 
which  might  be  made  by  private  persons  by  reason  of  the 
actions  of  Dr.  Jameson  and  his  troops.'  "  The  sum  of 
the  claims  is  about  $8,389,690.  The  account  is  ren- 
dered in  terms  of  British  money;  and  to  preserve  all  its 
peculiarities  those  terms  must  be  retained  instead  of  being 
converted  into  United  States  equivalents.  The  money 
value  of  the  ''moral  and  intellectual  damages"  is  an  im- 
pressive sum  in  the  money  terms  of  any  system.  Here  is 
the  account: 

Al.    Expenditure  for  military  and  commando  servioeB  in  oon- 

neotlon  with  the  incursion £]9S,788.4'3 

2.  Compensation  to  the  Netherlands  South  African  Railway 
Company  for  making  use,  in  acoordance  with  the  oonoes- 
sion  firranted  to  that  company,  of  the  railway  worked  by 
it  durinfr  the  commando  on  account  of  the  incursion  of 
Dr.  Jameson 0.500.01) 

8.    Disbursements  of  survlrinir  relatives  of  slain  and  wounded..  04.19^ 

1  For  annuities,  pensions,  and  disbursements  to  widows  and 
chiklren  of  slain  buriirbers,  and  to  relatives  of  unmarried 
slain  burghers,  as  also  to  wounded  burghers .  9B,94S.0D 

Bl  Expenses  or  the  teleirraph  department  for  more  overtime, 
more  teletn^ms  on  service  In  South  African  communica- 
tion, more  cableirrams,  etc 4,Q9t.n'9 

0.    Hospital  expenses  for  the  care  of  the  wounded  and  sick  men. 

etc.,  of  Dr.  Jameson 285.88 

7.  For  support  of  members  of  the  families  of  commandeered 

bunrhers  durinj?  the  commando ITTU^D 

8.  Compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  commandeered  bunrhers  for 

their  services  and    the  troubles  and  cares  brou^rht  upon 

them 4e2.190.00 

0.    Account  of  expenses  of  the  Orange  Free  State 9S.01MD  1 

Total  A X»r7,n8S-3 

B.    Moral  and  Intellectual  damage  to  which  the  government  of 
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the  South  African  Republic  lay  claim  in  connection  with 
incursion  into  territory  of  the  South  African  Republic  by 
Dr.  Jameson  and  troops  of  Chartered  Company  at  end  of 

December,  1805.  and  beginning  of  January,  1896 

Total  B l,000,OOO.Oi) 

Total  A  and  B. £1,877,938.3  3 

The  Transvaal  Legislature. — At  the  opening  of 
the  legislative  assembly  (volksraad),  May  3,  President 
Kriiger  made  a  speech  in  which  he  first  asked  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  electing  his  successor  in 
1898.  He  announced  the  intention  of  the  government 
to  submit  to  the  raad  proposals  for  facilitation  of  traffic 
and  promotion  of  trade  with  neighboring  states. 
Farther,  the  government  would  soon  submit  the  report 
of  the  commission  charged  to  inquire  into  the  conduct 
of  the  mining  industries  of  the  republic  and  to  suggest 
needed  legislation. 

The  government,  he  said,  recognized  that  the  general  welfare  of 
the  countrv  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  prosperity  of  mining. 
Touching  the  relations  of  the  Transvaal  with  the  world  abroad  and 
England  in  particular,  he  said:  "It  would  have  been  a  cause  of 
heartfelt  joy  if  the  government  could  give  a  frank  assurance  that  the 
political  horixon  is  unclouded;  but  we  must  gratefully  admit  that 
many  light-giving  points  can  be  discerned;  and  we  are  animated  with 
a  firm  resolve  and  an  earnest  wish  to  do  what  lies  in  our  power, 
while  guarding  our  independence,  to  break  up  the  clouds  which 
seem  to  menace  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  and  to  make  the  way 
clear  and  light  by  means  of  peaceable  co-operation.  We  look  to  the 
future  cheerfully  and  fearlessly,  trusting  to  God,  who  holds  the  fate 
of  all  peoples  in  His  hand,  and  relying  also  upon  your  hearty  support 
and  the  righteousness  of  our  cause." 

The  first  question  considered  by  the  raad  was  the  im- 
migration law  of  the  republic.  Last  December  the 
British  colonial  secretary,  through  Lord  Rosmead,  high 
commissioner  for  South  Africa,  advised  the  Transvaal 
government  that  the  immigration  law  violated  Article  14 
of  the  London  convention. 

By  that  law  new  and  burdensome  or  even  impossible  conditions 
are  imposed  on  immigrants.  Lord  Rosmead  was  to  state  that  the 
British  government  "appreciates  the  repeated  assurances  of  President 
Kriiger  that  the  government  of  the  South  African  Republic  has  no 
intention  of  departing  from  the  terras  of  the  London  convention,  and 
therefore  feels  confident  that  it  will  not  attempt  to  enforce  the  law." 

After  a  protracted  secret  session  the  raad  repealed 
the  law,  but  not  on  the  ground  that  it  infringed  the 
Liondon  convention,  but  because  it  was  distasteful  to 
neighboring  states. 

War  and  Coneiliation. — A  resolution  in  favor  of 
peace  and  conciliation  in  the  settlement  of  controversies 

Tol.  7—94. 
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between  the  British  and  Dutch  states  of  South  Africa 
was  debated  in  the  Cape  parliament  April  23. 

An  amendment  was  introdaoed  to  the  effect  that  the  ends  deBtred 
would  be  best  attained  bj  *'a  strict  observance  of  the  London  con- 
vention and  by  redress  of  the  genuine  grievances  of  the  Uitlanders." 
This  is,  of  course,  the  Afro-British  remedjr.  The  Cape  premier.  Sir 
J.  Gordon  Spring,  in  a  speech,  denied  the  possibility  of  war,  unless 
indeed  the  building  of  forts  and  the  importing  of  ammunition  and 
guns  were  to  go  on.  The  last  thing  that  the  imperial  government 
wanted  was  war;  and  war,  if  it  came,  would  be  the  fault  of  the 
Transvaal.  The  spokesman  of  the  Afrikander  party,  Mr.  Sauer,  con- 
demned the  attitude  of  the  premier:  if  Great  Britain  used  force,  he 
said,  it  would  mean  civil  war.  W.  B.  Schrelner.  ex-attomey- 
generid,  did  not  agree  with  the  premier.  The  situation,  he  de- 
clared, was  full  of  ominous  clouds.  The  resolution,  unamended,  was 
carried. 

In  the  British  parliament,  April  29,  Sir  William  V. 
Harcourt,  in  opposing  a  vote  of  £200,000  (%1, 000,000) 
for  military  purposes  in  South  Africa — a  vote  advocated 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain — said  that  the  secretary's  policy 
would  produce  a  race  war,  and  that  it  was  condemned 
by  the  good  sense  and  feeling  of  the  people  of  the  Cape, 
as  shown  by  the  adoption  of  the  conciliatory  motion  by 
their  parliament. 

'*The  proposal  to  apply  money  to  unjustifiable  purposes  against 
the  will  of  the  people  and  government  of  Cape  Colony,  is  one  of  the 
most  injurious  things  with  reference  to  the  British  empire  ever  sub- 
mitted to  the  house  of  commons.'* 

To  such  "pernicious  and  dangerous  language,"  Mr.  Chamberlain 
knew  not  how  to  reply.  The  utterances  of  Harcourt  were,  he  said, 
* 'unpatriotic  in  the  highest  degree,  embarrassing  to  the  government, 
and  ini urious  to  the  cause  of  peace. " 

<'Weask  for  £200,000  when  everybody  knows  the  Transvaal  is 
Eflkinjr  for  a  million,  and  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands. 
The  Transvaal  has  been  arming  to  an  extent  absolutely  unjustifiable 
by  any  ordinary  policy  of  defense.  We  have  not  complained;  but 
the  result  has  been  that  the  present  armaments  of  the  Transvaal 
are  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  defensive  resources  of  Cape 
Ckjlony;  and  the  Transvaal's  armaments,  after  expending  considerably 
over  a  million  upon  tbem,  are  still  going  on.  Batteries  of  artillery 
and  Maxim  guns,  millions  and  millions  of  cartridges,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  oFrities  have  been  imported  into  the  Transvaal." 

Mr.  Balfour,  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  protested  that  the  sovem- 
ment's  policy  was  peaceable  and  not  provocative.  Sir  W.  V.  Har- 
court expressed  his  satisfaction  at  this  assurance;  nevertheless,  no 
one,  he  said,  could  doubt  the  existence  at  the  Cape  of  a  widespread 
impression  that  war  is  impending.  Nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
Boers  should  be  arming  after  the  Jameson  raid.  In  conclusion  he 
expressed  the  hope  that  Great  Britain  did  not  and  would  not  entertain 
such  a  suicidal  and  disgraceful  policy  as  the  Incitement  to  a  race  war 
iu  South  Africa. 

Delagoa  Bay. — At    Lourengo  Marques  in  Delagoa 
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Bay,  April  21,  the  arrival  of  a  squadron  of  eight 
British  warships  caused  much  excitement.  A  French 
warship  arrived  about  the  same  date.  The  presence  of 
the  British  squadron  was  interpreted  at  London  to  sig- 
nify that  England  was  determined  to  frustrate  the  in- 
trigues of  Germany,  Portugal,  and  the  South  African 
Republic  to  change  the  situation  there  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  British  interests.  The  officials  at  the  foreign 
office  were  reticent;  but  the  opinion  was  gaining 
ground  that  Delagoa  Bay  was  about  to  come  under 
British  sovereignty  by  purchase  from  Portugal.  If 
England  does  acquire  Delagoa  Bay,  it  is  believed  that 
she  will  forthwith  fortify  Inyak  island,  which  will  be 
her  base  of  supplies  in  the  event  of  war  with  the  Trans- 
vaal. That  England  means  to  obtain  possession  is  not 
doubted;  but  down  to  the  end  of  the  quarter  the  pur- 
chase had  not  been  consummated.  In  the  cortes  of 
Portugal,  June  10,  the  royal  message  made  reference  to 
projected  works  at  Louren9o  Marques,  where,  "in  con- 
formity with  the  aspirations  of  the  country,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  dominion  of  Portugal" — plainly  an 
answer,  this,  to  the  reported  sale  of  Delagoa  Bay.  Two 
days  later,  nevertheless,  reports  "from  good  sources" 
were  current  in  London,  that  Delagoa  Bay  was  even 
then  in  possession  of  the  British.  It  was  believed  that 
the  increased  numbers  of  troops  already  sent  and  daily 
sailing  for  South  Africa  were  really  intended  to  occupy 
the  newly  acquired  territory.  It  was  recalled  that  the 
Rothschilds  practically  purchased  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  Suez  canal  for  Lord  Beaconsfield  eighteen  months 
before  the  transaction  was  announced.  It  is  believed 
that  now  the  Rothschilds  provide  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Delagoa  Bay.  A  less  probable  rumor  of  a  few 
days'  later  date,  was  that  W.  J.  Leyds,  Transvaal  secre- 
tary of  state,  had  formed  a  syndicate,  ostensibly  French 
(in  order  to  conceal  its  true  political  nature),  which  had 
bought  up  all  the  available  shares  of  the  Mozambique 
Company.  The  story  goes  that  the  money  was  con- 
tributed by  the  Transvaal  government  and  several  Ger- 
man financial  houses.  The  syndicate  is  to  pay  to  Portu- 
gal a  large  sum  for  a  new  charter  to  the  Mozambique 
Company,  under  which  the  company  will  possess  the 
whole  of  Delagoa  Bay,  with  its  ports,  customs,  and  whole 
administration. 
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THE  TARIFF  QUESTION. 

'pHE  tariff  bill  has  advanced  through  several  important 
stages  during  the  past  three  months.  The  course  of 
this  measure  was  reviewed,  up  to  and  including  its  pas- 
sage by  the  house,  in  the  preceding  number  of  Current 
History  (p.  76).  The  quarter  just  passed  has  taken  it 
through  the  finance  committee  of  the  senate,  through 
the  senate,  and  then  into  the  conference  committee  rep- 
resenting both  houses.  On  April  1  it  was  received  from 
the  house  and  referred  to  the  finance  committee;  on  May 
4  the  committee  reported  it  back  to  the  senate ;  on  May 
25  the  debate  began  in  the  senate;  on  July  7  the  bill 
passed  the  senate ;  yeas  38,  nays  28.  The  details  of  this 
progress  form  an  interesting  chapter  of  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  dav. 

The  Bill  in  the  Senate. — In  the  five  weeks  that  the 
bill  was  before  the  finance  committee,  it  underwent  com- 
plete change,  so  that  the  original  Dingley  bill  as  it  left 
the  house  was  amended  in  every  essential  particular.  It 
had  grown  from  1G9  to  230  printed  pages,  rates  being 
changed  throughout,  and,  in  many  cases,  substitutes 
being  inserted  for  the  house  provisions.  On  May  25, 
Mr.  Aldrich  (rep.,  K.  I.)  opened  the  debate  with  a  care- 
fully prepared  statement  on  the  bill  in  its  amended  form. 
This  gives  the  most  succinct  analysis  of  the  complicated 
schedules,  and  represents  the  views  of  the  framers  of  the 
senate  substitute.  As  to  the  general  theory  of  the  senate 
bill,  he  says: 

"The  rates  suggested  by  the  committee  amendments  are  con- 
siderably below  tbose  imposed  by  tbe  house  biH,  and  in  most 
instances  below  tbose  of  the  law  of  1890.  In  suggesting  these 
changes  the  members  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  reaffirm  and 
emphasize  their  position  as  friends  of  the  protective  policy.  The 
ultimate  purpose  of  that  policy  is  to  secure,  as  far  as  this  is  possible  by 
wise  and  conservative  legislation,  the  steady  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  all  interests — agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial. 
The  provisions  of  a  tariif  law  affect  all  these  interests  in  numberless 
ways;  and,  unless  there  can  be  stability  in  tariff  policy,  there  can  be 
no  assurance  of  continuous  prosperity.     *    *    » 

"Without  relinquishing  one  particle  of  our  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  protection,  we  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  ask  that  the  cause  shall 
not  be  burdened  by  the  imposition  of  duties  which  are  uoneoessary 
and  excessive.  In  the  readjustment  of  rates  suggested,  the  committee 
have  tried  in  every  instance  to  make  them  sufficiently  protective  to 
domestic  interests  without  being  prohibitive." 

Mr.  Aldrich  then  analyses  each  schedule  of  the  senate 
bill,  as  follows: 
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"The  nUea  of  Schedule  A.  chemicala,  are  lower  than  those  In 
the  Bct  of  1890. 

"  In  Schedule  B,  the  earthenware  schedale,  at  the  earnest  solici- 
tation of  the  manafacCnrera  id  this  country,  we  have  recommended 
a  compound  rate  of  duty  on  all  mannfactures  of  eanbenwara,  china, 
porcelain,  etc  The  destructive  reduction  in  rates  on  these  articles 
made  bj  the  act  of  1804  resulted  in  the  complete  demoralization  of 
the  business;  and  manufacturers  and  workmen  have  alike  suffered. 
"  In  the  metal  schedule  the  rates  of  the  act  of  1804  have  been 
largely  retained;  in  a  few 
cases  they  have  been  re- 

"  Among  the  rednc- 
tioDS  is  the  rednctioD  of 
the  dntr  upon  steel  rails 
from  |7.84  per  too  to 
t«.T3per  ton.  The  pro- 
grassive  reduction  which 
has  taken  place  on  this 
Important  manufac- 
ture within  the  last  fifteen 
years  furnishes  one  of  the 
most  striking  illustrations 
of  the  i>eneficeiit  charac- 
terof  the  protective  policy 
and  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  American  ladun 
try.     •    •    • 

"In  the  iniscellaneaae 
manufactures  of  iron  and 
sleel,  tlie  paragraph  relat- 
ing to  pocket  cutlery  has 
been  reduced  to  a  point 
somewhat  tielow  the  act 
of  1690  and  considerably 
helow  the  bouse  ratea. 
The  committee  suggests 
an  increase  in  the  duty 
on  lead  ore  of  one  half 
cent  per  pound,  in  deter-  "^-  i™rJ«"  »■  Ai.nHroH. 

the  lead   produceni    of   tbe    iotermountain    states, 

"In  Schedule  D.  the  provisions  of  the  house  bill  on  sawed  lumber 
are  retained,  with  a  slight  reduction  of  tbe  duties  on  plaiied  lumber. 
The  committee  found  a  great  difference  of  opinion  existing  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  in  regard  to  the  proper  rate  to  he  imposed 
upon  tbe  articles  in  this  schedule.  Many  bearings  were  given  to 
senators  interested  on  one  side  or  theotber  of  the  question,  with  tbe 
result  I  have  indicated.     •    •    • 

"Tbe  bill,  as  it  came  tons  from  tbe  bouse  of  representatives, 
contains  provisions  which  levy  a  specific  duty,  based  upon  polari- 
Hoopic  lest,  upon  imported  sugar,  varying  from  1  cent  per  pound  at 
7a  degrees,  to  IJ  cents  per  pound  on  all  sugars  above  No.  16  Dutch 
standard  in  color,  and  refined  sugars.  The  effect  of  these  rates,  as 
applied  to  the  total  Uoportations  at  tbe  port  of  New  York  for  tbe 
month  of  January,  1897,  ia  shown  by  a  table,  which  1  submit  to  tbe 
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senate,  which  has  been  preptured  by  the  customs  officers  in  New 
YorlE.  The  rates  suggested  snow  a  range  of  ad  valorem  equivaleots 
from  78.2  to  144.8  per  cent.  An  eramination  of  the  table  will  show 
that  the  scale  of  rates  adopted  bears  verj  unequally  upon  low-grade 
sugars.  The  character  and  extent  of  this  diacrimination  led  your 
committee  to  believe  that  the  schedule  should  be  modified.  The  com- 
mittee determined,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  subject, 
to  recommend  rates  which  would  be  in  their  effect  as  high,  at  least, 
as  the  house  bill,  but  which  would  be  levied  in  a  manner  that  would 
make  the  ad  valorem  equivalents  more  uniform.     *    •    * 

"The  committee,  after  full  consideration,  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  essential  elements  of  a  certainty  of  revenue  and  an  adjust- 
ment of  rates  that  would  lessen  discriminations  could  best  be  secured 
by  the  adoption  of  compound  rates.  While  we,  as  protectionists,  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  adopting  specific  rates  everywhere 
where  they  can  be  applied,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
when  they  are  applied  to  articles  varying  widely  in  value  inequalities 
are  certain  to  arise.  The  use  of  compound  rates  is  common  in  every 
tariff  bill.  Compound  rates  are  adhered  to  in  this  bill.  They  are 
applied  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  of  the  important  paragraphs  of  the 
house  bill,  and  have  been  retained  by  the  senate  committee.  By 
their  adoption  in  this  case,  rates  much  more  equitable  in  their  applica- 
tion to  sugars  of  varying  values  with  the  same  test  are  best  secured. 
The  committee  therefore  adopted  the  suggestion,  which  is  contained 
in  the  bill  we  have  reported  to  the  senate,  of  imposing  a  specific 
duty,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  40  per  centum  ad  ff(Uorem,  with 
an  additional  duty  of  35  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  all  sugars  from  87 
to  100  degrees,  with  thirteen -hundredths  of  a  cent  per  pound  addi- 
tional on  all  sugars  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color,  and  on  re- 
fined sugars.     ♦    »    ♦ 

"Tbe  committee  will  also  prepare  and  present  an  amendment  to 
the  house  provisions  in  regard  to  the  Hawaiian  treaty.  The  existing 
commercial  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  government  of 
these  islands  provides  for  the  free  admission  of  raw  sugars,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  islands,  into  the  United  States.  If  this  treaty  should  re- 
main in  force,  it  would  result  in  giving  a  bounty  to  the  Hawaiian 
sugar  producers  amounting  to  more  than  $8,000,000  per  annum.  It 
was  not  contemplated,  when  the  original  treaty  was  made  or  when  it 
was  extended,  that  any  possible  advantage  of  this  kind  could  ever 
result  from  its  terms  to  the  people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

"In  Schedule  F,  we  have  suggested  a  return  to  the  rates  impoaed 
by  the  act  of  1894  on  leaf  tobacco.  This  action  is  far  from  satisfactory 
to  the  growers  of  wrapper  tobacco  in  the  United  States.  There  is  a 
very  wide  difference  of  opinion  among  those  whose  interests  are 
affected  as  to  what  rates  should  be  adopted. 

"In  Schedule  G,  the  rates  imposed  on  agricultural  products  are 
practically  those  levied  by  the  act  of  1890. 

"In  Schedule  H,  the  liquor  schedule,  but  few  changes  are  made 
from  existing  law,  the  only  changes  being  in  the  nature  of  slight  in- 
creases. 

"In  the  cotton  schedule  the  rates,  which  are  practically  those  of 
1894,  have  not  been  changed  from  the  house  schedules,  except  in  the 
paragraphs  relating  to  hosiery,  underwear,  and  corduroys  and  vel- 
veteens. On  these  the  rates  are  somewhat  lower  than  the  house 
provisions. 

"Some  changes  of  importance  have  been  made  in  Schedule  J, 
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flax  and  berap,  tlie  rates  of  duty  remaining  practically  the  same  as 
in  the  house  bill,  and  the  change  being  rather  in  the  nature  of  new 
classifications. 

"Important  changes  have  been  made  in  Schedule  K,  both  in  the 
rates  on  wool  and  on  manufactured  woolens. 

"In  dealing  with  the  wool  schedule,  the  committee  have  sug- 
gested more  liberal  rates  to  the  domestic  wool-grower  than  they, 
recommended  for  the  producer  of  any  manufactured  article  in  the 
schedule;  they  have  also  suggested  for  him  a  more  effective  protec- 
tion than  he  has  ever  received  under  any  tariff  law  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  its  enactment.  The  wool-grower  is  given  the 
benefit  of  a  specific  duty  upon  all  classes  of  wool.  Under  the  opera- 
tion of  this  fixed  specific  duty,  the  amount  of  protection  afforded  will 
increase  with  each  new  decline  in  the  foreign  value  of  this  raw  ma- 
terial.    *    *    • 

"In  Schedule  L,  the  committee  recommended  the  adoption  of  a 
nev  paragraph  fixing  specific  duties  on  silk  piece  goods.  The  re- 
maining portions  of  the  schedule  are  not  materially  changed.  It  is 
believed  that  the  rates  suggested  will  give  better  protection  to  some 
classes  of  silk  manufacturers  than  they  have  heretofore  enjoyed. 

"In  Schedule  M,  the  paragraphs  have  been  amended  and  the 
rates  reduced  in  most  instances. 

"Many  changes  are  made  in  Schedule  N.  The  one  which  will 
attract  most  attention  is  the  placing  of  a  duty  upon  hides  of  cattle. 
Representatives  of  the  Western  states  in  which  cattle  are  raised  have 
been  for  many  years  insisting  that  a  duty  on  hides  should  find  a  place 
in  a  tariff  bill  which  was  intended  to  protect  all  American  interests. 
This  contention  has  been  resisted  by  the  tanners  of  the  country,  who 
believed  that  it  would  place  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  their  im- 
portant industry.     ♦    *    • 

"Many  changes  are  suggested  in  the  free  list.  Among  the  more 
notable  of  these  is  a  recommendation  to  return  to  the  liberal  provi- 
sions of  existing  law  with  regard  to  the  free  importation  of  books, 
works  of  art,  etc. ,  under  certain  conditions. 

"Bedproeity. — At  the  time  the  bill  was  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee, I  stated  in  their  behalf  that  an  amendment  looking  to  the  more 
rapid  development  and  extension  of  reciprocal  trade  with  foreign 
oonntries  would  be  reported  from  the  committee  at  a  later  day.  The 
committee  have  not  yet  found  the  opportunity  to  prepare  such  an 
amendment.  It  seemed  to  them  that  the  provisions  of  the  house  bill 
in  this  respect  would  not  prove  effective.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
committee  to  prepare  a  provision  which  will  enable  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  within  certain  fixed  limits  and  without  further 
i^jislative  action,  to  enter  upon  arrangements  or  to  negotiate  reci- 
procity treaties  looking  to  an  extension  of  our  foreign  trade. 

"in  suggesting  the  striking  out  of  the  house  provision,  the  com- 
mittee had  no  purpose  of  abandoning  the  republican  reciprocity 
policy'  They  hope  to  be  able  to  suggest  such  provisions  as  will  en- 
able our  government  to  greatly  extend  that  policy  and  make  its 
adoption  permanent." 

Following  Mr.  Aldrich's  opening  statement,  the 
debate  on  the  bill  was  continuous.  Owing  to  Mr.  Ald- 
rich's illness,  the  management  of  the  bill  devolved  on 
Mr.  Allison  (rep.,  Iowa),  who  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Piatt 
(rep.,   Conn.).     From  the  outset  it  was  the  purpose  of 
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Mr.  Allison  to  avoid  long  speeches,  and  to  advance  the 
measure  as  rapidly  as  possible.  As  a  result  of  this 
policy,  there  were  few  speeches  or  partisan  debates,  such 
as  have  marked  former  tariff  contests;  and  the  discussion 
was  largely  one  of  schedules  and  rates.  The  finance  com- 
mittee was  able  to  command  a  majority  from  the  start; 
and,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  all  its  propositions  were 
adopted,  by  majorities  ranging  from  seven  to  fifteen. 

Several  disturbing  incidents  occurred  during  the  dis- 
cussion. On  May  28  Mr.  Tillman  (dem.,  S.  C.)  pre- 
sented a  resolution  reciting  charges  made  in  1804  against 
senators,  and  adding: 

'^Whereas  witliiu  the  last  thirty  days  sundry  newspaper  corre- 
spondents have  openly  charged  senators  with  speculating  in  sugar 
stocks  while  the  sugar  schedule  is  under  discussion,  and  also  charged 
that  brokers  in  New  York  knew  in  advance  as  to  what  the  senate 
finance  committee  would  report  as  to  the  sugar  schedule,  all  of  which 
inyolves  a  question  of  the  highest  privilege,  to  wit,  the  right  of  the 
senate  to  protect  its  members  from  slander  and  to  protect  the  body 
as  a  whole  from  these  open  charges  of  corruption:  Therefore, 

*'Be  it  resolved.  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  with 
power  to  send  for  i)ersons  and  pa)>ers,  to  employ  a  stenographer,  and 
to  administer  oaths,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
charges  made  in  May,  1894,  and  into  the  charges  recently  made;  and 
the  scope  of  the  investigation  shall  cover  everything  embraced  in  the 
resolution  of  May  17,  1894,  as  well  as  the  methods  pursued  by  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  better  known  as  the  sugar  trust, 
in  controlling  legislation  in  its  favor  at  the  present  time;  and  espe- 
cially whether  it  has  in  any  wise  contributed  to  or  controlled  the  elec- 
tion of  a  senator  in  this  body  at  any  time." 

Mr.  Tillman  made  a  fiery  speech  on  his  resolution,  ac- 
cusing senators,  of  wrong-doing.  Tiie  resolution  wjis 
never  acted  upon  by  the  senate. 

Another  animated  debate  was  occasioned  by  the  action 
of  five  democratic  senators — Bacon  and  Clay  (Ga.),  TiP- 
man  and  McLaurin  (S.  C),  and  McEnery  (La.) — in  vot- 
ing with  republicans  for  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  raw  cotton,  the  great  staple  of  the  South,  and  also  f^r 
the  committee  rates  on  agricultural  products.  It  led  to 
a  clash  between  two  elements  on  the  democratic  side  of 
the  chamber,  one  contending  for  the  doctrine  of  a  "tariff 
for  revenue  only,"  while  the  other  urged  that  protective 
duties,  if  imposed,  should  be  so  distributed  to  all  sections 
of  the  country  as  to  equalize  the  benefits  and  burdens. 

During  the  six  weeks'  debate  in  the  senate,  many 
changes  were  made  in  the  bill,  the  finance  committee 
bringing  forward  new  propositions  which  were  engrafted 
on  the  measure.     One  of  the  most  important  of  these  was 
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the  reciprocity  provision,  which  is  entirely  different  from 
that  of  the  house.     It  is  as  follows: 

'*That  whenever  the  president  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  with  a  view  to  secure  reciprocal 
trade  with  foreien  countries  shall,  within  the  period  of  two  years 
from  and  after  tue  passage  of  this  act,  enter  into  commercial  treaty 
or  treaties  with  any  other  country  or  countries  concerning  the  ad- 
mission into  any  such  country  or  countries  of  the  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  of  the  United  States  and  their  use  and  disposition 
therein,  deemed  to  be  for  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
such  treaty  or  treaties,  in  consideration  of  the  advantages  accruing 
to  the  United  States  therefrom,  shall  provide  for  the  reduction  during 
a  specified  period,  not  exceeding  five  years,  of  the  duties  imposed  by 
this  act,  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  twenty  per  centum  thereof, 
upon  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  as  may  be  designated  therein 
of  the  country  or  countries  with  which  such  treaty  or  treaties  shall 
be  made  as  in  this  section  provided  for;  or  shall  provide  for  the 
transfer  during  such  period  from  the  dutiable  list  of  this  act  to  the 
free  list  thereof  of  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  being  the 
natural  products  of  such  foreign  country  or  countries  and  not  of  the 
United  States;  or  shall  provide  for  the  retention  upon  the  free  list  of 
this  act  during  a  specified  i)eriod,  not  exceeding  five  years,  of  such 
l^oods,  wares,  and  merchandise  now  included  in  said  free  list  as  may 
he  designated  therein:  and  when  any  such  treaty  shall  have  been 
duly  ratified,  and  public  proclamation  made  accordingly,  then  and 
thereafter  the  duties  which  shall  be  collected  by  the  United  States 
upon  any  of  the  designated  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  from  the 
foreign  country  with  which  such  treaty  has  been  made  shall,  during 
the  period  provided  for,  be  the  duties  si)ecified  and  provided  for  in 
such  treaty,  and  none  other." 

On  Juno  30  the  senate  approved  without  a  division 
the  retention  in  the  bill  of  the  house  proviso  in  tiie  para- 
graph relating  to  sugar,  as  follows: 

** Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  abrogate  or  in  any  manner  impair  or  affect  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  the  king  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  on  January  30, 1875,  or 
the  provisions  of  any  act  of  congress  heretofore  passed  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  same."  | 

Another  new  clause  added  during  the  debate  was  that 
relating  to  retaliation.     It  is  as  follows: 

"That  whenever  any  country,  dependency,  or  colony  shall  pay  or 
hestow,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  bounty  or  grant  upon  the  ex  porta-  I 

tion  of  any  article  or  merchandise  from  such  country,  dependency,  or  ' 

colony,  and  such  article  or  merchandise  is  dutiable  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  then  upon  the  importation  of  any  such  article  or 
merchandise  into  the  United  States,  whether  the  same  shall  be  im- 
ported directly  from  the  country  of  production  or  otherwise,  and 
whether  such  article  or  merchandise  is  imported  in  the  same  condition 
as  when  exported  from  the  country  of  production  or  has  been  changed 
in  condition  by  remanufacture  or  otherwise,  there  shall  be  levied  and 
paid,  in  all  such  cases,  in  addition  to  the  duties  otherwise  imposed 
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TN   spite   of  the   continued   efforts   of   the   committee 
appointed  as  an  outcome  of  the  Indianapolis  conven- 
tion (p.  72)  to  impress  upon  congress  the  need  of  legis- 
lation for  reform  of  the  admitted  evils  of  the  present 
currency  system  in  the  United  States,  ver^  little  of  a 
positive   character   has    yet    been    accomplished.      The 
labors  of  the  commit- 
tee have  been  direct- 
ed   toward    securing 
the  appointment  of  a 
commission    o  f     ex- 
perts to  make  a  report 
on  the  snbject;  bnt, 
up   to    the    end     of 
June,    neither    the 
legislature     nor    the 
executive    had    de- 
clared its   intentions 
in  this  regard.    With 
the    tariff    bill — the 
leading    measure    of 
the  extraordinary  ses- 
'  sion — still  nndieposed 
of,  with  no  commit- 
.  tees  organized  in  the 
legislative  branch, 
and  with  the  evident 
unwillingness  of 
many  of  the  represen- 
tatives and   senators 
BEHATon  E.  0.  wni/OTT  OF  COLORADO.        to  forego   thcir   pre- 
,«■„,.  -ta™  ».,n„,rv  «.»>..^,„«h.      rogatives    of    inftia- 
tivc  in  the  matter,  any  other  outcome  at  this  early  stage 
nonld  hardly  have  been  expected. 

International  Bimetallism. — CommUsio?ters  Ap- 
7W(»to/.  — Independently,  however,  of  the  agitation  of  the 
Indianapolis  committee,  and  in  fulfilment  of  the  pledge 
embodied  in  the  republican  national  platform  of  1896, 
an  im[>urtaiit  step  has  been  taken  by  President  McKinley 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  other  nations  with  the 
United  States  in  a  plan  of  monetary  reform  providing 
for  an  enlarged  coinage  use  of  silver.  Acting  under 
authority  of  the  w:t  of  congress  approved  March  3,  1897 
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sitions  submitted.  One  of  these  was  for  an  export  bounty  of 
1-4  cent  per  pound  on  beet  sugar  made  from  beets  grown  in 
the  United  States.  It  brought  out  an  earnest  protest, 
coupled  with  a  threat  to  protract  the  debate  indefinitely, 
BO  that  the  committee  withdrew  the  amendment.  Similar 
opposition  was  shown  to  an  amendment  framed  by  Mr. 
Spooner  (rep.,  Wis.)  and  recommended  by  the  committee 
for  a  comprehensive  tariff  investigation.  This,  also,  was 
withdrawn.  The  committee  was  also  defeated  in  the 
amendments,  offered  by  individual  senators,  placing  cotton 
ties,  cotton  bagging,  and  straw  matting  on  tlie  free  list. 
The  house  provision  as  to  the  Hawaiian  treaty  was  finally 
adopted.  With  the  exceptions  indicated,  the  bill  was  agreed 
to  in  the  main  as  reported,  the  rates  in  some  cases  being  ad- 
vanced midway  between  those  of  the  house  and  the  senate. 

On  July  7  the  final  vote  occurred ;  and  the  bill  passed 
the  senate  by  a  vote  of  thirty-eight  to  twenty-eight. 

Details  of  the  vote  arc  given  as  follows : 

Yeas:  Allison,  Baker.  Barrows,  Carter,  Clark,  Callom,  Davis, 
Deboe,  Elkins,  Fairbanks,  Foraker,  Gallinger,  Hall,  Hanna,  Hawlej, 
Jones  (Nev.),  Lodge,  McBride,  McEnery,  McMillan,  Mantle,  Mason, 
Morrill,  Nelson,  Penrose,  Perkins,  Piatt  (Conn.).  Piatt  (N.  Y.), 
Pritchard,  Proctor,  Quay,  Sewell.  Shoap,  Spooner,  Warren,  Welling- 
ton, Weimore,  Wilson.— Total  88. 

Nats:  Bacon,  Bate,  Berry,  Caffery,  Cannon,  Cbilton,  Clay,  Cock- 
rell,  Faulkner,  Gray,  Harris  (Kan.),  Jones  (Ark.),  Kenney,  Lindsay, 
Mallory,  Martin,  Mills,  Mitchell,  Morgan.  Pasco,  Pettus,  Rawlins, 
Roach,  Turner,  Turpie.  Vest,  Walthall,  White.— Total  28. 

The  affirmative  vote  consisted  of  35  reps. ;  1  dem.,  Mr.  McEnery 
(].*a.);  and  2  silver  reps.,  Messrs.  Mantle  (Mont.)  and  Jones  (Nev.)- 
The  negative  vote  comprised  26  dems.;  1  silver  rep.,  Mr.  Cannon 
(Utah);  and  1  populist,  Mr.  Harris  (Kan.) 

Pairs  were  announced  as  follows:  Aldrich  with  Murphy; 
Chandler  with  McLaurin;  Frye  with  Gorman;  Gear  with  Smith; 
Hansbrough  with  Daniel;  Hoar  with  Harris,  (Tenn.);  Thurston  with 
Tillman;  Wolcott  with  George. 

Present  and  not  voting:  Allen,  Butler,  Heitfeld,  Kyle,  Pettigrew, 
Stewart,  Teller. — Total  7,  comprising  5  populists  and  2  silverites. 

The  bill  was  immediately  sent  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee of  the  two  houses.  The  record  of  its  further 
progress  belongs  to  another  quarter. 

Numerous  protests  have  been  uttered  by  foreign 
nations — notably  Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria — against 
the  proposed  increase  of  rates  and  the  discriminatory 
features  of  the  tariff,  bill.  Up  to  the  end  of  June  no 
fewer  than  fifteen  nations  had  either  made  formal  diplo- 
matic protest  against,  or  had  expressed  in  their  legisla- 
tiyc  assemblies  dissatisfaction  with,  some  of  the  clauses. 
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opposed  to  bimetallism,  and  to  endeayor  to  obtain  tfaeir 
co-operation  in  the  early  convoking  of  a  general  mone- 
tary conference. 

Important  gatherings  of  bimetallists  have  recently 
taken  place  in  £arope,  at  all  of  which  were  uttered  most 
hopeful  prophecies  oi  the  success  of  the  movement — 
such  as  the  meeting  of  the  Bimetallic  parliamentary 
committee  of  the  British  house  of  commons.  May  13; 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Bimetallic  League 
of  France  at  Paris,  May  28,  and  of  the  English  Bimetal- 
lic League  at  Manchester,  June  2. 

Whether  a  conference  be  called  or  not  as  a  result  of 
the  present  efforts,  some  important  objects  will  have 
been  attained.  The  administration  of  President  Mc- 
Einley  will  have  fulfilled  one  of  the  pledges  on  which  it 
was  elected;  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  interna- 
tional agreement  will  be  removed  when  it  is  seen  that 
this  country  is  sincerely  desirous  of  promoting  a  genuine 
agreement  and  has  determinedly  abandoned  its  solitary 
effort  to  keep  up  the  price  of  silver  by  legislation ;  the 
other  obstacles  to  an  international  understanding  will  be 
thoroughly  canvassed;  and  the  question  will  be  better 
than  ever  understood. 


S-^ 


THE  POSTAL  CONGRESS. 

'pHE  fifth  congress  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  assem- 
bled in  Washington,  D.G.,  May  5,  and  adjourned  June 
15  to  meet  again  in  liome,  Italy,  in  February,  1903.  It 
was  the  first  gathering  of  the  union  ever  held  in  America. 
The  meetings  were  in  the  great  hall  of  the  old  Corcoran 
Art  Gallery,  behind  closQd  doors,  the  proceedings  being 
conducted  in  French.  The  chief  business  was  intrusted  to 
committees,  the  delegates  assembling  in  full  congress 
from  time  to  time  to  act  upon  the  reports  submitted. 
General  George  S.  Batcheller,  senior  delegate  from  the 
United  States,  afterwards  unanimously  chosen  president 
of  the  congress,  called  the  gathering  to  order;  and  an 
address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Postmaster-General 
Gary.  About  fifty-five  countries  were  represented,  each 
country  in  the  union  having  one  vote  though  not  limited 
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as  to  the  number  of  its  delegates.     Korea  and  China  had 
delegateg  preaent,   but  without  votes:  of  these,   Korea 
has  now  Bignified  her  intention  of  formaliy  entering  the 
union.      China  and  the  Orange  Free  Staf^o  (the  Tatter 
having  sent  no  delegates  to  tho  congress)  are  the  only 
two  organized  governmenta  still  remaining  outside  the 
union.     The   conser- 
vatism of  the  Celes- 
tial  Empire    is   still 
opposed  to   the  rad- 
ical  change    from  a 
crude  private  courier 
system  to   a  modem 
postal   equipment. 
The   Orange   Free 
State   hopes  soon  to 
become  affiliated. 

The  principal 
business  before  the 
congress  was  a  revi- 
sion of  the  regula- 
tions adopted  at  the 
Vienna  congress  of 
18!)l(Vol.  l,pp.  228, 
357).  The  following 
is  the  official  outline 
of  the  results  of  the 
deliberations  as  given 
to  the  press: 

■■I.  Tlis  principal 
treaty,   which    includes  bo«. /*«.*.  a*BT  or  xiaiLASD, 

the  entry    of   Korea   into  i^"*"  "atei.  pcwTHAaritR-oitNKniL. 

the  Postal  Union;  the  declaration  of  the  Oranfre  Free  State 
(which  failed  to  send  a  delegate  to  Washington)  that  it  hoped  soon  to 
enter  the  union;  and  the  declaration  of  the  ('hinese  empire  (which 
was  repreoented  in  the  congress)  that  it  will  observe  the  regulations 
of  the  union  *a  soon  as  the  organization  of  its  service  permits. 

'■2.  The  conditions  in  which  the  countries  of  the  union  will  pay 
reciprocally  tlie  intermediary  transit  rates  have  been  facilitated  and 
t»rift  diminished  qiiile  malerially  on  a  graduated  scale  for  the  ensu- 
ing six  years, 

"3,     Uniform  colors  have  been  projected  for  postage  stamps. 

"4.  Postal  cards  unpaid  are  subject  to  a  double  lai— that  is, 
four  cents,  in  place  of  the  fonner  lai,  which  was  ten  cents,  the  same 
as  for  unpaid  letters. 

'■5.  Circulars  produced  on  a  machine  (typewritten)  in  quantities 
of  twenty  circulars,  all  of  the  same  character,  are  admitted  lo  the 
international  mails  at  the  same  rates  as  printed  circulars, 

"B.     Sftmples  of  merchandise  are  admitted  up  to  350  grammes. 
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'*  7.  Objects  of  natural  history,  animalB,  dried  plants,  or  pre- 
served geological  specimens,  are  admitted  as  samples. 

"8.  The  question  of  the  creation  of  a  universal  postage  stamp 
was  brought  up  and  the  proposition  defeated  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  would  occur  in  putting  into  practice  that  important 
innovation,  especially  because  of  the  diversity  of  currency  standards. 

*'9.  Special  arrangements  concerning  packages  of  declared 
value,  postal  orders,  books  of  identity  and  subscriptions  to  journals 
have  been  thoroughly  revised. 

This  country  is  not  actually  concerned  in  these  arrangements, 
mostly  affecting  the  states  of  the  continent  of  Europe." 

The  new  treaty  will  become  operative  January  1, 
1899.     It  requires  ratification  by  the  several  governments. 

Various  forms  of  entertainment  for  the  delegates  were 
devised,  for  which  congress  had  appropriated  $50,000 — 
among  them  a  trip  to  leading  centres  of  population  and 
interest  as  far  West  as  Chicago,  III.,  and  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

The  history  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  is  briefly 
outlined  as  follows: 

An  international  union  in  this  direction  was  first  suggested  in 
1863,  when  Secretary  of  State  Seward,  at  the  request  of  Postmaster- 
Ueneral  Blair,  proposed  a  conference  of  representatives  from  the 
various  governments  to  consider  means  of  facilitating  international 
postal  communication.  Tliis  resulted  in  the  meeting  at  Paris,  May 
11,  186^3,  attended  by  representatives  of  the  postal  departments  of 
Austria,  Belgium,  Costa  Kica,  Denmark,  Spain,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Prussia,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
Switzerland,  the  Hanseatic  Cities,  and  the  United  States.  The  dele- 
gates were  invested  with  no  power,  however;  and,  beyond  the  pass- 
age of  certain  resolutions  embodying  points  concerning  most  of  which 
the  governments  were  in  substantial  accord,  nothing  definite  was 
accomplished.  Five  years  later  the  North  Uerman  postal  administra- 
tions published  the  features  of  a  proposed  union  of  all  civilized 
nations,  modelled  after  the  Austro-( German  union,  then  composed  of 
sixteen  independent  postal  administrations.  Subsequent  negotiations 
were  interrupted,  however,  by  the  Franco- Prussian  war;  so  it  was 
not  until  September  15,  1874,  that  a  congress  was  convoked  at  Berne, 
which  resulted  in  the  negotiation  of  the  first  treaty  of  the  "General 
Postal  Union;"  by  which  twenty- two  nations  and  colonies  were  con- 
stituted "a  single  postal  territory  for  the  reciprocal  exchange  of 
corresfxindence  between  their  postoffices."  The  union  was  soon 
strengthened  by  the  adhesion  of  other  countries  and  colonies;  so  that 
within  a  year  of  its  inauguration  it  embraced  620,000.000  persons. 

The  next  congress  assembled  in  the  Bourbon  palace,  in  Paris,  in 
May,  1878.  Besides  the  countries  represented  at  the  Berne  congress, 
delegates  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  British  India,  Canada, 
Japan,  Mexico,  Peru,  Persia,  and  Salvador  were  present;  and  the 
treaty  adopted  was  more  liberal  in  some  respects  than  that  existing  at 
the  time.  The  organization  became  thereafter  known  as  the  "Universal 
Postal  Union;"  and  the  benefits  conferred  upon  negotiating  ooantries 
were  so  obvious  that  it  was  soon  still  further  enlarged  and  improved. 

The  hall  of  the  supreme  court  of  Portugal,  in  Lisbon,  was  the 
scene  of  the  assembling  of  the  third  congress,  on  February  4,  1885, 
when  no  new  treaty  was  concluded,  though  "Additional  Acts"  were 
formulated  amending  existing  rerrulations.  and  introducing  several 
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new  featares.  Varioas  ''arrangements"  were  also  entered  into  to 
which  the  United  States  government  did  not  assent.  The  adhesion 
of  Bolivia  to  the  convention  at  this  time  placed  the  whole  of  the 
American  continent  within  the  anion. 

It  was  agreed  at  Lisbon  that  congresses  should  thereafter  assem- 
ble every  five  years  from  the  date  when  a  new  convention  went  into 
effect;  so  the  delegates  were  asked  to  meet  again  May  20, 1891,  in  the 
city  of  Vienna,  Austria,  where  the  last  congress  was  held  in  the  hall 
of  the  Imperial  Association  of  Horticulture.  The  Vienna  congress 
established  the  Berne  office  for  liquidating  accounts  between  admin- 
istrations, provided  for  the  exchange  of  closed  mails  between  naval 
vessels  and  their  governments,  took  precautions  against  the  use  of 
fraudulent  postage-stamps,  and  ordered  the  publication  of  a  dictionary 
of  postoffices.  An  important  consequence  of  the  congress  was  the 
adhesion  of  the  British  Australasian  colonies,  the  South  African 
Republic,  the  colony  of  Natal,  and  the  Cape  Colony;  so  that  now, 
with  the  admission  of  Korea  to  the  union,  the  only  remaining  orga- 
nized governments  not  affiliated  are,  as  already  stated,  China  and  the 
Orange  Free  State. 

THE  VENEZUELAN  QUESTION. 

On  April  5  the  Anglo-Venezuelan  treaty  of  arbitration 
signed  on  February  2  (p.  85),  was  approved  by  the  con- 
gress at  Caracas;  and  final  ratifications  of  the  convention 
were  exchanged  in  the  diplomatic  reception  room  of  the  state 
department  at  Washington,  D.  C,  June  14.  The  govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  are  now  engaged  in 
preparing  the  cases  to  be  submitted  to  the  arbitrators. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Boundary  commission  (p.  88) 
and  the  final  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween Venezuela  and  Great  Britain,  ceased  all  connec- 
tion of  the  United  States  government  with  the  famous 
dispute  which  less  than  two  years  ago  threatened  to  in- 
volve the  United  States  and  the  mother  country  in  war. 
Unless  some  totally  unexpected  contingency  arises,  Great 
Britain  and  Venezuela  will  be  left  directly  to  themselves 
to  bring  the  boundary  dispute  to  a  reasonable  adjustment. 

THE  BERING  SEA  DISPUTE. 

The  question  of  preserving  seal  life  in  Bering  sea  has 
again  been  brought  into  special  prominence  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  President  McKinley  and 
hifl  advisers  considered  it  best  to  api^oint  a  commission  to 
devise  some  method  of  protecting  the  seals  from  that 
destruction  which  is  still  carried  on  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
tective regulations  of  the  Paris  tribunal  of  1893.  Ac- 
cordingly on  April  8  Secretary  Sherman,  by  the  advice  of 
the  president,  appointed  a  commission  consisting  of  ex- 
Secretary  of  State  John  W.  Foster  and  Mr.  Charles  S. 

Vol.  f-i4l6. 
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Hamlin,  ex-assiBtunt  secretary  of  the  treasury.  Mr.  Foster, 
as  American  agent,  prepared  the  naae  of  the  United 
i-itatea  before  tlie  Paris  tribunal.  He  is  now  given  the 
title  of  special  ambassador  with  power  to  negotiate  with 
England,  Russia,  and  Jupan.  Mr.  Hamlin's  work  will 
consist  in  collecting  evidence  regarding  the  conditions  of 
seal  life  and  the  rate  and  methods  of  decrease  in  the  herd. 
He  will  have  as  ex- 
pert assistants  Presi- 
dent Jordan,  of  Ice- 
land Stanford,  Jr., 
University,  who  was 
sent  on  the  same  mis- 
sion a  year  ago;  Pro- 
fessors Stejneger  and 
Lucas  of  the  National 
Museum ;  and  the  two 
special  agents  of  the 
treasury  department, 
Messrs.  Murray  of 
Colorado  and  Morton 
of  Indiana.  Great 
Britain,  too,  has  re- 
appointed a  commis- 
sion of  experts  to  in- 
quire into  the  scien- 
tific aspects  of  t  h  e 
question.  The  mem- 
be  r  s  are  Professor 
Thompson  and  Mr. 
Gerald  U,  Hamilton. 


tLe  UnitBii  Slates.  TUb  Engliab  bold  ibrt  the  Paris  award  should  he 
rnganled  by  lH>th  countries  as  a  ttoal  adjudicalioD  of  tLe  dispute  until 
tbe  five  j'Bars  of  ilB  tnnure  sliall  Iia»e  elapsed,  and  tUat  any  previous 
as'itation  would  be  ca-stiDr  a  reflection  upoD  tlie  wisdom  of  that  award. 
The  AmeHrjiiiR.  on  the  otlinr  hand,  maintaio  that  they  are  renewing  the 
airitation  only  that  the  terms  of  the  award  may  be  more  effectively  car- 
ried out.  Tba  American  ^''^^''nment  atiks  for  the  adoptiooof  amodtu 
nimvifK  similar  to  that  of  1801 ,  according  to  which  Enifland  promised 
to  prohibit  Heal  killing  In  that  part  of  the  Bering  sea  lying  eastward  of 
the  line  of  demarcatinn  describe  in  Article  I.  of  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Ru»<ia,  and  the  United  States  to  prohibit  killing 
in  eXceHH  of  T.r)On  sealH  annually  to  be  allowed  the  natives  of  tiie 
re|;ion  for  subsistence.  To  this  retjuest  Great  Britain  is  unwilling 
to  accede,  and  poiata  out  that  next  August  will  be  soon  enough   to 
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deal  farther  with  the  matter.  But  the  government  at  Washing- 
ton has  continually  objected  to  the  way  in  which  England  has 
treated  the  obligations  imposed  at  Pans.  Pelagic  sealing  was 
prohibited;  and,  in  order  to  g^ve  effect  to  the  prohibition,  the  two 
governments  agreed  to  seal  the  guns  of  all  vessels  sailing  through  the 
closed  zone.  Last  year  this  agreement  was  not  renewed,  and  con- 
sequently many  British  vessels  were  overhauled  by  American 
patrol  boats.  Great  Britain  made  this  conduct  aground  of  complaint; 
but  the  United  States  answered  that  Her  Majesty's  government  had 
been  lax  rt^arding  a  proper  observance  of  the  Paris  award,  that  the 
United  States  had  fulfilled  its  requirements  in  letter  and  spirit  and, 
in  so  doing,  had  performed  the  unpleasant  duty  of  searching  the 
vessels  of  a  friendly  power. 

The  report  of  President  Jordan  (p.  92)  stated  that  pelagic  sealing 
in  August  was  most  destructive  to  the  herd.  This  emboldened  the 
aathorities  at  Washington  to  take  some  step  toward  stopping  such 
destruction.  But  Mr.  Foster's  appointment  was  received  in  England 
with  expressions  of  annoyance.  With  one  voice  the  press  pointed 
oat  that  the  terms  of  the  Paris  award  were  not  yet  debatable;  and 
many  of  them  made  the  act  occasion  for  commenting  on  the  uselessness 
of  arbitration  treaties. 

The  report  of  Professor  Thompson  of  last  year's  Enflish  scientific 
commission  was  published  about  the  end  of  April.  His  conclusions 
are  not  so  dubious  as  President  Jordan's.  He  said  that  there  was 
abundant  need  for  care  and  prudent  measures  of  conservation,  that 
the  death  of  more  than  half  the  pups  on  the  islands  is  due  to  the 
killing  of  the  mothers  at  sea,  and  that  the  birth  rate  of  143,000  is  not 
great  in  comparison  with  the  drain  upon  the  herd.  But  he  concludes 
that  the  herd  is  nearly  holding  its  own.  He  says,  '*  We  may  hope  for 
a  perpetuation  of  the  present  numbers ;  we  cannot  hope  for  an  increase. " 

'The  Canadian  sealers  affirm  that  a  closed  season  in  August  would 
mean  the  ruin  of  their  business;  and  it  is  for  their  sake  that  the 
British  foreign  office  declines  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  United 
States  for  such  a  season. 

Commissioner  Foster  sailed  for  England  May  19.  He 
did  not  prolong  his  stay  in  London,  but  went  on  to  St. 
Petersburg.  During  the  past  two  years  Russia  and  the 
United  States  have  been  in  correspondence  regarding  the 
protection  of  the  seals.  Russia  desires  the  closed  zone  to 
extend  200  miles  from  the  Pribilof  islands  instead  of  GO 
miles  as  at  present.  Upon  his  return  to  America,  Mr. 
Foster  expects  to  negotiate  with  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment through  its  minister  at  Washington.  On  June  17 
it  was  stated  at  Washington  that  Mr.  Foster's  mission  to 
St.  Petersburg  had  been  completely  successful. 

GENERAL  EUROPEAN  SITUATION. 

Recent  developments  in  European  continental  politics 
all  concern  more  or  less  directly  the  Greco-Turkish  ques- 
tion; and  in  that  connection  have  already  been  reviewed 
under  the  head  ** The  Eastern  Crisis"  '(p.  290).  It  is 
the  general  opinion  that,  as  a  result  chiefly  of  the  crisis 
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in  southeastern  Europe  arising  out  of  Turkish  misrule  in 
Armenia  and  Crete,  but  in  part,  also,  of  the  ominous  sit- 
uation in  South  Africa,  and  of  the  complications  which 
followed  the  close  of  the  Chino-Japanese  war,  an  import- 
ant readjustment  is  pending  in  the  system  of  continental 
alliances.  But  what  the  nature  of  the  change  will  be,  or 
whether  the  present  appearances  are  anything  more  than 
a  drift  of  clouds  across  the  sky  which  are  capable  of  vari- 
ous interpretations  and  which  deceive  the  political 
weather-prophets,  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  not  behind 
the  scene3  to  tell. 

The  most  prominent  actor  in  the  shifting  drama  is 
Emperor  William  II.  of  Germany.  His  visit  to  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  of  Austria-Hungary  toward  the  end  of 
April,  followed  immediately  by  the  visit  of  that  monarch, 
accompanied  by  Count  Goluchowski,  his  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  to  the  Russian  czar,  the  extreme  cordial- 
ity of  their  mutual  receptions  and  utterances — these,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  emperor's  visit  to  St. 
Petersburg  was  arranged  long  before  the  Eastern  crisis 
had  assumed  an  acute  form,  are  taken  by  the  political 
gossips  as  proof  of  the  complete  identity  of  the  views  of 
the  three  emperors  on  all  questions  of  general  politics. 
It  is  their  united  aim,  we  are  told,  to  re-establish  peace 
and  restore  the  Hiatus  qno  ante  in  the  southeast  of  Europe, 
and  to  neutralize  the  danger  of  hostilities  elsewhere, 
notably  in  South  Africa.  Indeed,  some  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  prophecy  of  the  rise  of  a  new  "Holy  Alli- 
ance," in  the  revival  of  the  old  Dreikaiserhund^  has  already 
been  fulfilled  in  substance  if  not  in  form.  The  decline  of 
the  Franco-Russian  alliance  is  becoming  a  commonplace  of 
reference  in  the  political  press  of  Europe,  which  now 
points  in  corroboration  to  the  recent  refusal  of  the  great 
financial  houses  of  Paris  to  float  a  new  Russian  loan  of 
l?5(),000,0()0  required  for  development  of  the  railroad  sys- 
tem of  the  empire.  The  loan  has  been  taken  up  with 
enthusiasm  at  Berlin,  Frankfort,  and  The  Hague.  The 
understanding  between  the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Berlin  is  said  at  the  present  time  to  be  better  than  at  any 
moment  since  the  Berlin  Congress  of  1878 ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  drifting  of  France  and  Great  Britain 
toward  an  entente  cordiale  seems  more  and  more  apparent. 

Speaking  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  North  American  Review^  the  Hon.  J.  B. 
Eustis,    lately    United    States    ambassador    to    France, 
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regards  that  understanding  as  a  one-sided  arrangement 
fraught  with  much  peril  to  France.  In  the  interference 
against  Japan  after  the  defeat  of  China,  and  in  the  recent 
reopening  of  the  Turkish  question,  Russia  alone  of  the 
two  parties  to  the  alliance  has  benefitted  from  it.  France 
has  been  forced  to  suppress  her  natural  inclinations:  the 
danger  to  her  is  that  of  political  decay. 

"It  mast  be  admitted,"  says  Mr.  Eustis,  "that  tlie  present  situa- 
tion of  Prance  is  causing  the  gravest  apprehension,  and  a  deep-seated 
distrust  as  to  her  future  destiny.  Outside  of  the  group  of  men  who 
are  to-day  governing  France,  and  who,  of  course,  imagine  they  are 
upholding  her  proudest  traditions  and  leading  to  her  greater  glory, 
tbe  sentiment  in  France  is  well-nigh  universal  that  unless  the 
present  situation  is  changed  she  will  become  the  victim  of  some 
great  catastrophe  which  will  imperil  her  national  existence.  This 
sense  of  insecurity  arises  from  a  gradual  reaction  against  the 
Franco-Russian  alliance.  What  this  alliance  really  is,  the  public 
does  not  seem  to  know.  The  most  searching  inquiry  has  failed  to 
discover  whether  it  exists  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  or  convention,  and 
what  are  its  stipulations  and  engagements.  Tbe  suspicion  is  grow- 
ing in  the  French  mind  that  this  alliance  is  unilateral  as  regards  im 
mediate  benefits  or  future  compensations;  that  it  has  enabled 
Russia  to  establish  over  France  a  disguised  protectorate;  that  tbe 
latter  has  surrendered  her  independence  of  action  as  a  sovereign 
state,  her  foreign  relations  being  controlled  by  the  dictation  of 
Russian  interests.  *  *  *  It  was  only  when,  to  the  amazement  of 
tlie  European  powers,  the  sultan  stated  his  terms  of  peace  [after  the 
war  with  Greece],  that  the  French  government  seemed  to  realize  that 
its  excessive  Turkophilism,  fostered  by  Russian  influence  and 
Russian  interests,  had  made  the  sultan  master  of  the  situation.  *  *  * 

"In  the  face  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  France  had  one  of  two 
courses  open,  either  to  be  self-reliant  and  independent,  falling  back 
npon  her  own  resources  to  brave  every  peril,  and  prepare  for  a 
supreme  and  heroic  effort  to  defend  her  territory  and  maintain  her 
national  existence,  or  to  seek  to  make  an  alliance  with  Russia,  the 
only  power  accessible  to  her.     ♦    ♦    * 

"When  Thiers  returned  from  the  European  capitals  which  he 
had  visited  to  secure  the  friendly  aid  of  some  foreign  powers  to 
mitigate  the  harsh  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Germany 
and  France,  and  announced  to  the  French  people  that  his  appeals  for 
sympathy  had  been  unavailing,  he  revealed  the  fact  that  France  was 
a  completely  isolated  power;  and  from  that  time  until  the  period 
of  the  Franco- Russian  alliance  the  situation  of  France  has  been  ex- 
tremely perilous  and  the  public  anxiety  has  been  intense.  But  this 
alliance  has  its  dangers  audits  complications.  A  lil)eral,  enlightened 
European  power  like  France  cannot  make  an  alliance  with  autocratic 
Russia,  a  semi-Asiatic  nation,  without  sacrifices  which  may  affect 
prejudicially  her  interests  and  national  dignity. 

"There  can  be  no  affinity  of  sentiment,  no  community  of  ideas, 
no  sympathetic  tie,  no  political  solidarity,  between  France  and  Russia. 
The  former  has  free  institutions;  in  the  latter  personal  and  political 
liberty,  public  opinion,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  parliamentary 
responsibility  are  utterly  unknown.  Yet,  if  the  men  who  govern 
Fraoee  had  been  far-seeing  statesmen,  such  an  alliance  could  have 
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been  utilized  to  increase  the  grandeur,  the  prestige,  and  the  power  of 
France.  The  apprehension  exists  that  her  national  virility  is  being 
gradually  extinguished  by  an  unnecessary  subserviency  to  Russian 
authority  and  Russian  political  interests." 

It  was  announced  early  in  May  that  the  pact  of  the 
powers  constituting  the  Triple  Alliance  had  been  re- 
newed for  another  period  of  six  years.  The  convention, 
it  appears,  is  automatically  renewable  for  periods  of  six 
years,  unless  one  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  give  one 
year's  notice  of  intention  to  denounce  it. 

THE  FAR-EASTERN  SITUATION. 

Anglo-French  and  Chinese  Relations.  —  Early  in 

June  there  was  ratified  a  new  frontier  and  trade  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  China,  modifying  the  Bur- 
mah-China  frontier  convention  of  1894  (V'ol.  4,  p.  571). 
Its  effect  is  to  put  British  commercial  interests  in  that 
part  of  the  world  well  to  the  front, — indeed,  its  tendency 
is  to  make  the  enormously  rich  provinces  of  southern 
China  merely  a  commercial  appanage  of  Great  Britain; 
and  the  confirmation  of  the  report  of  its  successful  nego- 
tiation is  received  by  the  rival  French  with  ill-concealed 
chagrin. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  summer  of  1895 
(Vol.  5,  p.  557)  China  ceded  to  Prance  the  most  easterly 
portion  of  the  state  of  Kiang-Hung  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that,  by  a  convention  signed  in  March,  1894  (V^ol.  4, 
p.  571),  China  had  bound  herself  not  to  cede  Kiang- 
Ilung,  or  any  portion  thereof,  to  any  other  power  without 
the  prior  assent  of  Great  Britain.  Under  the  present 
convention  China  has  made  adequate  reparation,  and  has 
granted  to  Great  Britain  practically  all  that  was  asked. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  provisions  of 
the  new  agreement: 

CIreat  Britain  engages  to  recognize  as  belonging  to  Cliina  tbe  tract 
to  tlie  south  of  the  Nam  wan  river  which  is  enclosed  to  the  west  by  a 
branch  of  the  Nam  Mak  river  and  the  Mawsiu  range  of  hills  up  to 
Ijoichow  peak,  and  thence  by  a  range  running  in  a  northeasterlj 
direction  to  the  Shweli  river.  In  the  whole  of  this  area  China  shall 
not  exercise  any  jurisdiction  or  authority  whatever.  The  administra- 
tion and  control  will  be  entirely  conducted  by  the  British  government, 
who  will  hold  it  on  a  perpetual  lease  from  China. 

China  cedes  to  England  the  Shan  state  of  Kokang,  the  area  of 
whicli  is  some  400  square  miles. 

Under  the  old  convention  goods  carried  between  Burmah  and 
China  were  permitted  to  cross  the  frontier  only  at  Manwyne  and 
Sansi.     Now,   in  addition,   the  governments  agree  that  any  other 
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routes  between  Barmah  and  China,  the  opening  of  which  maj  be 
found  to  be  in  the  interests  of  trade,  shall  be  sanctioned. 

The  Chineee  government  agrees  to  consider  whether  the  conditions 
of  trade  justify  the  construction  of  railways  in  Yunnan,  and  in  the  eyent 
of  their  construction  agrees  to  connect  them  with  the  Burmese  lines. 

Great  Britain  may  station  consuls  at  Ssumao  and  at  either  Momein 
or  Shunning-fu;  and  the  important  clause  is  added  that  British 
subjects  and  persons  under  British  protection  may  establish  them- 
selves and  trade  at  these  places  under  the  same  conditions  as  at  the 
treaty  ports. 

China  oonsentSp  further,  to  the  opening  up  of  the  West  river. 

France  also  has  acquired  by  treaty  some  new  commer- 
cial and  political  advantages  in  the  districts  adjacent  to 
Tonqiiin,  chiefly  in  the  extension  of  the  Quang-Si  rail- 
road toward  the  interior  of  China  and  in  the  permission 
to  work  mines  in  the  Chinese  frontier  provinces  with 
French  engineers. 

France  and  8iam. — At  the  end  of  June  the  relations 
between  France  and  Siam  were  again  reported  to  have 
become  strained,  chiefly  over  the  question  of  the  French 
registration  of  Asiatics,  whom  Siam  claims  as  her  sub- 
jects on  account  of  their  long  residence  in  the  country. 
The  French  claims  are  based  on  treaties,  notably  the  De 
Vilers  treaty  of  1803  (Vol.  8,  pp.  475,  731).  In  spite  of 
French  protests  Siam  enforces  her  demands  for  taxes, 
military  service,  etc.,  by  arrest  and  imprisonment,  declin- 
ing to  recognize  claims  of  French  protection.  The  inter- 
national court,  it  is  said,  refuses  to  hear  French  com- 
plaints; and  French  subjects  are  discriminated  against  in 
the  granting  of  concessions.  Siam,  it  is  said,  looks  to 
Great  Britain  for  support,  relying  on  the  treaty  of  Jan- 
uary, 1896  (Vol.  6,  p.  106),  which  placed  Siam  under 
the  protection  of  both  powers.  By  the  terms  of  this 
treaty,  France  and  England  explicitly  bound  themselves 
not  to  invade  what  is  the  most  fertile  and  wealthy  portion 
of  the  Siamese  dominions  "except  so  far  as  they  may  do 
it  in  concert  for  any  purpose  which  may  be  required  for 
maintaining  the  independence  of  Siam." 

The  disturbed  political  situation  has  reacted  unfavor- 
ably upon  trade,  and  has  stimulated  some  increase  of 
lawlessness. 

Korea. — On  June  11  another  conspiracy  was  discov- 
ered at  Seoul,  having  for  its  object  the  return  of  the 
king  to  one  of  the  foreign  legations,  the  overthrow  of  the 
pro-Chinese  and  pro-Japanese  factions,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  regent.  Numerous  arrests  were  made  of 
alleged  conspirators,  among  them  the  royal  tutor. 
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THE  PARTITION  OF  AFBICA. 

aguear.— The  text  of  General  Gallieai's  procls- 
innouncing  to  the  people  of  Mftdagasoar  the  ban- 

of  Queen  RanalaTona  to  the  island  of  B^union 
,  gives  as  sole  reason  for  the  act  the  snperflnous- 

royal  state  after  the  island  had  been  made  a 
colony.  Therefore  hud  General  Onllicni  "invited 
ion  to  resign  her   functions,"  and  furthermore, 

request,"  had  "authorized"  her  to  take  tip  her 
iC  in   Reunion,   there -to   be    supported   by    the 

govenmiciit.  Tlie  iladagiiacarenea  are  hiTited 
emplate  their  gains  from  Froiirh  occupation  of 
untry.  Tliesc  arc:  abolition  of  slavery,  so  that 
jdmcii  potjscss  e((ual  rights  with  their  foreign 
;  a  fairer  system  of  taxation;  establishment  of 
and  higher  schools — professional,  medical,  nor- 
'imilly,  (jciicral  Uallicni  bids  the  people  to  note 
iso  of  them  who  assisted  the  French  have  been  re- 

wliilo  aiders  and  abettors  of  the  insurgents  have 
lunishcd  without  pity." 

French  authorities  have  not  acruplcd  to  revise 

transactions  of  English  missionary  bottics  with 
on    native    government.       Tiius,    the    Friends' 

Association   has  been  induced  to  surrender  it^ 

and  its  girls'  school  building  at  Paravlhitra,  but 

permanent  title  to  all  its  other  property.  So, 
idon  Hocioty  gives  up  its  "splendid  college"  at 
e  place  for  iSOfiOO:  the  building  is  to  be  used  as 
house.  Its  normal  school  and  a  large  girls'  school 
o  been  given  up  in  consideration  of  an  indemnity. 
ither  proiwrtv  is  secured  to  the  society, 
ssinia  and  £rythrpa. — In  the  Italian  chamber 
tics,  May  l.">,  Prime  Minister  di  Rudiiii  declared 
!  government's  policy  regarding  its  African  jhb- 

was  to  negotiate  with  Great  Britain  for  a  retrooes- 
Kassala  to  tho  khedivc.  But  the  ministry  had  no 
n  to  give  up  other  territory.  Massowah  would 
0  to  be  held  by  Italian  troops:  the  rest  of 
a  would  he  governed  by  Italy  through  native 
itlected  by  the  Italian  crown,  Italy,  he  said,  must 
idon  Massowah,  for  the  possession  of  that  port 
his  country  a  great  influence  in  the  region  of  the 
r,  abandonment  of  that  place  might  lead  to  the 
rious  intcriuitional  complications. 
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The  premier's  speech  produced  high  excitement  in 
the  chamber.  M.  bemarinis,  on  behalf  of  the  social- 
ists, and  M.  Imbriani,  speaking  for  the  radicals,  offered 
resolutions  looking  to  the  abandonment  of  Erythrea. 
Even  members  of  the  right,  Pozzi  and  others,  proposed 
withdrawal  of  the  government's  troops  from  Africa. 
On  May  22  the  question  of  evacuating  Erythrea  came  up 
for  a  vote  in  the  chamber  and  whs  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive by  242  nays  to  94  yeas. 

Italy  is  slow  to  learn  tlie  lesson  that  is  given  to  her 
daily.  On  the  very  day  of  Rudini's  speech,  news  came 
of  the  ill-fortune  of  a  '^punitive  expedition"  sent  into 
Somaliland  to  avenge  the  killing  of  several  Italian 
officers.  The  expedition  was  defeated  in  battle,  losing 
thirteen  killed  and  wounded.  But,  though  the  title  of 
Italy  to  Erythrea  is  to  be  asserted  ostensibly,  the  actual 
administration,  it  is  understood,  will  be  assumed  by  a 
chartered  company,  the  British  precedent  in  such  affairs 
being  thus  reversed.  In  English  colonization,  private 
and  individual  enterprise  goes  first;  then  comes  organi- 
zation, and  a  company  is  formed  with  a  royal  charter 
vesting  the  company  with  quasi-sovereign  rights  in  the 
country  concerned ;  finally,  the  imperial  government  suc- 
ceeds, assuming  all  the  powers  and  all  the  liabilities  of 
its  creature,  the  chartered  company,  and  the  colony  is 
governed  first  as  a  direct  dependency  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, but  at  last  is  freed  from  leading  strings  and  becomes 
essentially  autonomous. 

In  insisting  on  the  continuance  of  the  military  occu- 
pation of  Massowah,  Minister  di  Rudini  alluded  to  "inter- 
national complications"  that  would  arise  were  Italy  to 
take  her  garrison  away.  Three  powers  claim  reversionary 
interests  in  Massowah — England,  France,  and  Abyssinia. 
As  a  member  of  the  Dreibund^  Italy  must  be  unwilling 
that  France  should  get  possession;  and,  were  Abyssinia 
to  succeed,  Menelek's  good  friend,  the  Czar  Nicholas, 
would  be  the  real  gainer.  If  without  a  contest  the  place 
could  be  surrendered  to  England,  Italy  would  cheerfully 
evacuate  Massowah  and  be  quit  of  her  costly  experiment 
in  African  colonization.  The  retirement  from  Kassala 
does  not  involve  any  conflicting  claims  of  European 
powers.  Italy  has  occupied  it  j)urely  in  the  interest  of 
Egypt  and  England. 
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OTHER  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

The  ^^Rover'*  Incident. — An  incident  which  re- 
calls the  AUian^a  affair  and  which  may  be  the  subject  of 
diplomatic  correspondence  between  the  United  Statefl 
and  Nicaragua,  occurred  on  May  6  about  four  miles  off 
the  coast  of  Honduras  near  Puerto  Cortez.  The  fruit 
steamer  Rover^  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  was  twice 
fired  upon  by  the  Nicaraguan  gunboat  Lucy  5.,  and 
forcibly  detained  while  General  J.  P.  Reyes,  representing 
the  Nicaraguan  government,  boarded  her,  insisted  on  ex- 
amining her  papers,  and  searched  her  on  the  suspicion 
that  she  was  carrying  contraband  of  war. 

The  Cerruti  Claim. — A  few  days  before  the  expira- 
tion of  his  second  term  of  office.  President  Cleveland, 
who  had  been  appointed  arbitrator  during  his  first  term 
in  the  matter  of  the  claim  of  Signer  Cerruti,  an  Italian 
subject,  against  the  Colombian  government  for  damages 
incurred  during  the  Colombian  revolution  of  1885,  ren- 
dered a  decision  in  favor  of  the  Italian  claimant,  assess- 
ing the  indemnity  to  be  paid  by  Colombia  at  £60,000 
sterling.  Cerruti  had  been  suspected  of  aiding  the  rev- 
olution, and  his  property  was  destroyed. 

A  hitch  has  occurred  in  the  execution  of  the  terms  of 
the  award,  Colombia  refusing  to  recognize  the  fifth  arti- 
cle thereof  as  binding,  on  the  ground  that  it  dealt  with 
matters  which  did  not  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  as  arbitrator.  The  first  instalment  of  the  in- 
demnity, £10,000,  was  to  have  been  paid  on  May  2. 

International  Commercial  Congress.  —  This  im- 
portant congress  assembled  in  the  Commercial  Museum 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  June  2,  an  address  being 
delivered  by  President  McKinley.  The  purpose  of  the 
gathering  was  to  discuss  the  commercial,  banking,  and 
industrial  conditions  prevailing  in  all  the  American  re- 
publics, with  a  view  to  developing  closer  commercial  rela- 
tions and  more  complete  mutual  knowledge  between 
them  and  the  United  States. 

Miscellaneous. — Our  readers  will  remember  that  at 
the  time  of  the  negotiation  of  the  extradition  treaty  of 
1893  between  the  United  States  and  Russia  (Vol.  3,  pp. 
30,  24:5;  Vol.  4,  p.  330),  a  formidable  but  futile  opposi- 
tion was  aroused  in  this  country  to  the  convention, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  danger  to  political  refugees 
in  the  United  States  involved  in  the  secret  character  of 
Russian  judicial  and  executive  processes. 
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The  case  was  cited  of  tlie  Pole,  Stanislaus  Kozeminski,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a  naturaliased  American  citizen,  and  a  resident  of  the 
United  States  for  twenty-five  years,  who,  having  revisited  the  land  of 
his  birth,  was  seized  and  imprisoned.  It  was  rumored  at  the  time  that 
he  had  been  deported  to  SibBria;  but  the  records  of  the  state  depart- 
ment at  Washington  (see  Foreign  Bdationa,  1894,  under  the  Lead 
** Russia")  show  that  he  '*  died  in  prison  at  Warsaw  while  awaiting 
trial  on  the  charge  of  becoming  naturalized  in  a  foreign  country 
without  the  permission  of  the  imperial  Russian  government. " 

A  somewhat  similar  case  has  occurred  more  recently.  It  appears 
that  John  Ginzberg,  a  Pole,  became  naturalized  as  an  American 
citizen  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  August,  1886.  In  the  fall  of  1894  he 
went  back  to  his  old  home  on  a  visit,  havine  a  passport  signed  by  the 
late  Secretary  of  State  Qresham.  Entermg  Russian  territory  at 
Schuchin,  a  town  on  the  Prussian  frontier,  he  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States  government  in  Russia,  Qinzberg  was  kept  in  prison 
without  being  brought  to  trial  for  two  years  and  a-half ;  and  it  was 
only  on  his  presentation  of  a  humble  petition  to  the  czar,  he  claims, 
that  his  case  was  finally  heard  in  January  of  the  present  year,  and 
he  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  banishment  from  Russia.  He  has  filed 
with  the  state  department  at  Washington,  it  is  reported,  a  claim  for 
$50,000  damages  against  the  Russian  government. 

Early,  in  April  it  was  announced  that  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  had  agreed  to  submit  to  the  arbitra- 
tion  of  Seflor  Don  Vicente  Quesada,  minister  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  at  Madrid,  Spain,  the  claims  of  two 
American  citizens — Charles  Oberlander  and  Barbara  M. 
Messenger — to  indemnity  for  alleged  harsh  and  unjust 
treatment  by  the  Mexican  authorities. 

The  correspondence  between  the  state  department  at 
Washington  and  the  Italian  minister,  Baron  Fava,  re- 
garding the  lynching  of  three  Italian  citizens  by  a  mob 
at  Hahnville,  La.,  on  August  8,  1896  (Vol.  0,  p.  632), 
resulted  in  the  decision  of  the  United  States  authorities 
to  recommend  to  congress  an  appropriation  as  an  indem- 
nity to  the  families  of  the  victims. 

On  June  19  M.  Hanotaux,  French  foreign  minister, 
announced  that  diplomatic  relations  with  Venezuela, 
severed  in  March,  1895,  on  account  of  the  summary  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  minister,  M.  Monclar,  from 
Caracas  (Vol.  5,  pp.  91,  332),  had  been  resumed,  Vene- 
zuela apologizing  for  the  incident  which  led  to  the  rup- 
ture. The  pending  indemnity  claims  of  France  have 
been  referred  to  a  special  commission. 

Early  in  April  the  American  sailor  Ramsay,  of  the 
crew  of  the  Cambrian  Monarchy  (p.  104),  was  released 
from  prison  at  Callao,  Peru,  by  order  of  the  superior 
court  of  appeal. 
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UNITED  STATES  POLITICS. 

\X7HAT  by  man^  is  interpreted  as  evidence  of  a  wide 
reaction  against  the  republican  principles  which 
won  so  emphatic  a  victory  in  the  election  of  last  Novem- 
ber, is  found  in  the  fact  that  municipal  contests  in  cities 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  which  gave  republican 
majorities  at  the  last  election  have  recently  resulted  in 
republican  defeats. 

The  mayoralty  election  in  Chicago,  111.,  April  26, 
was  the  most  notable  case  in  point.  The  democratic 
candidate,  Carter  H.  Harrison,  son  and  namesake  of  the 
late  mayor  who  was  assassinated  October  28, 1893  (Vol.  3, 
p.  765),  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  about  77,000  over 
J.  M.  Harlan,  independent.  A  remarkable  fact  was  that 
Judge  N.  C.  Sears, candidate  of  the  republican  "machine," 
polled  only  57,566  votes,  to  67,072  for  Harlan,  and 
144,828  for  Harrison.  W.  Hesing,  who  ran  on  a  business 
platform,  but  was  really  nominee  of  the  gold  democrats, 
polled  15,116  votes.  Harrison's  majority  over  all  oppon- 
ents was  2,222.  The  election  of  aldermen,  also,  secured 
to  the  domocrats  a  majority  of  eight  in  the  next  council. 

The  campaign  was  fought  chiefly  on  local  lines.  Mr. 
Harrison's  platform  was  opposed  to  department  stores; 
demanded  an  eight  hour  day  in  municipal  labor,  reduc- 
tion of  telephone  rates,  no  discrimination  between  rich 
and  poor,  a  good  supply  of  pure  water,  and  other  local 
improvements;  and  indorsed  Bryan  and  Altgeld.  Mr. 
Harrison's  popularity  and  the  general  attractiveness  of  his 
program  had  much  to  do  with  the  result ;  but  an  even 
more  important  factor  was  the  revolt  led  by  John  M. 
Harlan,  son  of  Justice  Harlan  of  the  United  States 
supreme  court,  the  independent  candidate,  against  the 
republican  ** machine." 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  went  republican  by  a  considerable 
plurality,  as  also  did  Cleveland,  0. ;  but  in  most  other 
Western  cities  the  democrats  were  victorious,  carrying 
Cincinnati  and  Columbus,  0.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  and 
other  places.  In  Wisconsin  and  Connecticut  cities  the 
republicans  were  quite  generally  successful.  The  repub- 
lican tickets  won  in  Topeka,  Wichita,  Atchison,  Kansas 
City,  and  other  Kansas  towns,  the  democrats  carrying 
Leavenworth,  and  the  fusionists  Fort  Scott  and  other 
places.  Women  voted  in  large  numbers.  Two  state 
elections  were  held,  in  Michigan  and  Rhode  Island.  In 
the  former  the  republican  candidate  for  judge  of  the 
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supreme  court  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  over  40,000 
in  a  light  vote.  In  Rhode  Island  the  republican  candi- 
date, General  Eiisha  Dyer,  received  a  plurality  almost  as 
large  as  that  given  in  the  presidential  election  last  year. 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  overestimate  the  significance 
of  the  numerous  democratic  victories  as  indicating  a 
reversion  of  sentiment  on  national  issues.  In  very  few 
cases  did  the  issues  raised  have  any  direct  relation  to 
those  upon  which  the  election  of  last  November  turned. 

An  incident  worthy  of  note  was  the  appearance  late 
in  June  of  the  following  declaration  of  change  of  policy 
from  ex-Governor  Horace  Boies  of  Iowa,  lately  demo- 
cratic presidential  aspirant.  It  is  contained  in  a  letter  to 
Colonel  M.  D.  Fox  of  Des  Moines,  but  is  virtually 
addressed  to  all  advocates  of  free  silver. 

"  For  one,  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  succeed  upon  a  platfonn 
that  demands  the  unqualified  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16 
to  1  with  gold.  We  have  fought  that  battle,  and  it  is  lost.  We  can 
never  fight  it  over  under  circumstances  more  favorable  to  ourselves. 
If  we  hope  to  succeed,  we  must  abandon  this  extreme  demand." 

THE  WORK  OF  CONGRESS. 

The  work  of  the  55th  congress  in  special  session  dur- 
ing the  quarter  has  been  notable  mainly  for  the  advance 
of  the  tariff  bill  through  the  senate.  Beyond  this,  little 
important  legislation  has  been  considered  in  either 
branch  of  congress  owing  to  the  policy  of  restricting 
legislation  as  far  as  possible  to  the  tariflf.  The  house  of 
representatives  held  only  brief  sessions,  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays,  confining  the  work  to  emergency  measures ; 
while  the  senate  has  been  continuously  engaged  on  the 
tariff  bill.  The  personnel  of  the  senate  was  changed  by 
the  admission  of  Mr.  McLaurin  (dem.,  S.  C.)  to  succeed 
Mr.  Earle,  deceased;  and  of  Mr.  Mallory  (dem.,  Fla.)  to 
succeed  Mr.  Call;  and  of  the  house,  by  the  death  of  the 
veteran  legislator,  Mr.  Holman  (dem.,  Ind.). 

Speaker  Reed,  up  to  the  end  of  June,  had  not  an- 
nounced the  committees  of  the  house.  On  April  7  an 
explanation  of  his  policy  in  delaying  the  appointments 
until  after  the  close  of  the  special  session  was  called  forth 
by  a  severe  criticism  directed  against  him  by  Mr.  Simpson 
(Kan.). 

Mr.  Reed  explained  that  the  delay  was  not  without  precedent, 
Speaker  Blaine  having  adopted  a  similar  course  in  the  42d  congress. 
which  was  called  together  in  special  circumstances  something  like 
the  present  congreoB;  that  the  rules  of  the  house  allowed  the  speaker 
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discretion  an  to  the  time  of  appointment;  that  the  hosineas  of  the 
coantry  was  not  such  as  to  require  speedy  action  in  the  matter;  and 
that  more  suitable  selection  could  be  made  if  based  on  wider  personal 
knowledge  of  the  members  than  the  speaker  could  be  expected  to 
have  gained  in  the  short  time  that  had  elapsed  prior  to  the  assemb- 
ling of  congress  in  extra  session. 

Mr.  Reed's  policy  was  sustained,  May  3,  by  a  vote  of 
12  to  40,  present  and  not  voting  15,  on  a  motion  from 
Mr.  Dingley  (Me.)  calling  for  immediate  appointment 
of  all  the  regular  house  committees. 

The  Tariff  Bill.— The  progress  of  the  tariff  bill 
through  the  senate  is  fullv  reviewed  elsewhere  under  the 
heading  '*The  Tariff  Question"  (p.  3(>0). 

Emergency  Bills. — The  measures  advanced  to  the 
stage  of  final  completion  were  very  few  and  of  com- 
paratively minor  importance.  Such  measures  as  were 
passed  by  both  houses  and  signed  by  the  president  were 
of  an  emergency  nature,  extending  aid  to  the  Mississippi 
river  flood  sufferers,  to  the  famine-stricken  people  of 
India,  etc. 

Government  aid  to  the  flood  sufferers  was  extended 
in  several  directions.  At  the  outset,  a  joint  resolution 
passed  both  houses  without  dissent,  directing  the  secre- 
tary of  war  to  purchase  1,000  tents  for  the  use  of  the 
flood  sufferers  along  the  Mississippi.  This  was  followed 
by  another  joint  resolution  appropriating  $2,583,300  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi,  the  repair  of 
damage,  etc.,  from  the  Head  of  the  Passes  on  the  Miss- 
issippi river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river.  On  April 
7,  in  response  to  a  special  message  from  the  president 
(p.  252),  an  emergency  resolution  was  enacted  appropriat 
iug  8200,000, 

"To  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  war  in 
the  purchase  and  distribution  of  subsistence  stores  to  such  destitute 
persons  as  may  require  assistance  in  the  district  overflowed  by  the 
Mississippi  river  and  its  tributaries  and  by  the  Red  river  of  the 
North,  by  the  recent  floods.  And  the  secretary  of  war  is  authorized 
to  use  the  steamers  and  otlier  boats  and  vessels  belonging  to  or  now 
employed  by  the  government  upon  the  Mississippi  river  and  its 
tributaries  in  the  transportation  and  distribution  of  the  supplies 
furnished  by  the  United  States  or  individuals  to  and  among  said 
destitute  and  suffering  people;  and  he  may  employ  such  other  means 
of  transportation  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  the  purpose  of 
this  joint  resolution  into  effect." 

This  appropriation  was  promptly  applied  to  the  relief 
work;  and,  on  June  9,  there  being  a  balance  on  hand  of 
810,000,   it  was  reappropriated  to  aid  in  the  relief  of 
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destitute  persons   in  the  district  overflowed  by  the   Rio 
Grande  river  in  the  vicinity  of  El  Paso,  Texas, 

The  dispatch  of  a  vessel  with  food  supplies  to  India 
occasioned  much  controversy  in  congress.  On  April  7 
a  joint  resolution  was  enacted  authorizing  the  secretary 
of  the  navy  to  use 

"Adj  sliip  or  vessel  belonging  to  lUe  nnvyuftLe  UniUnl  States 
beet  Adapted  for  such  ser- 
vice for  the  purpose  of 
tnuuportlug  to  tbe  fani' 
ishiDg  poor  oF  India  eacli 
cootributione  u  msy  be 
inade  for  tLeir  relief,  or 
to  charter  and  employ  un- 
der tlie  aiillioritj  of  tlie 
United  SUtes  a  Bnitabts 
American  steaniBbip  or 
vessel,  with  a  cargo  caps- 
city  of  2,000  10  4,000 
tons,  for  tbe  uanie  pur- 
It  was  found  that 
no  naval  vessel  was 
snitable  for  the  work ; 
and  no  private  vessel 
of  American  owner- 
ship could  be  secured 
for  the  service.  The 
secretary  of  the  navy 
reported  the  facts  to 
congress,  and  an  ef- 
fort was  made  to 
charter  a  ship  with- 
out   reference    to    its         bom.  nuncia  o.  mewlamih  or  HtVADA. 

American  ownership.  sii-ter  REFREaeMTATivE. 

This  provoked  animated  opposition,  led  by  Sena' 
tor  Morgan  (dem.,  Ala.),  who  maintained  that  an 
American  ship  should  be  used  for  such  a  service.  After 
extended  debate,  on  June  t,  the  secretary  of  the  navy 
was  authorized  to  charter  a  steamship  "of  any  nationality." 
In  the  meantime  the  need  for  the  vessel  had  passed,  and 
the  collectors  of  the  relief  supplies  determined  to  for- 
ward money  instead  of  grain  for  the  purposes  of  relief. 
Other  emergency  measures  enacted  were  these : 
Appmpriating  $50,000  for  the  entertainment  of  tlie  Univereal 
Postal  bnion  asserabled  in  WasUingtvn. 

Adopting   rejculalions,  signaln,  etc..   to  prevent  coDisinns   upon 
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harbors,  rivers,  and  inland  waters  of  the  United  States  except  the 
Great  Lakes  and  their  connecting  waters. 

Appropriation  Bills. — The  four  appropriation  bills, 
which  failed  at  the  last  session  of  the  54th  con- 
gress (p.  116),  and  were  necessarily  submitted  to  the 
present  congress,  carried  not  only  large  appropriations 
of  money,  but  also  included  much  general  legislation. 
The  amounts  appropriated  were : 

Indian  Appropriation  bill $7,674,120 

Affrlcaltural  Appropriation  bill 3,18£,9(tt 

Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  bill 53.61],7KS 

Itafioiency  Appropnatton  bill 8,000,000 

Total $7^466,805 

The  Indian  appropriation  bill,  enacted  June  7,  con- 
tains the  following  general  declaration  of  government 
policy: 

"And  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment to  hereafter  make  no  appropriation  whatever  for  education  in 
any  sectarian  school:  Provided,  That  the  secretary  of  the  interior 
may  make  contracts  with  contract  schools  apportioning  as  near  as 
may  be  the  amount  so  contracted  for  among  schools  of  various  denomi- 
nations for  the  education  of  Indian  pupils  during  the  fiscal  year 
1898,  but  shall  only  make  such  contracts  at  places  where  nonsectarian 
schools  can  not  be  provided  for  such  Indian  children,  and  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  forty  per  eeiUutn  of  the  amount  so  need  for  the 
fiscal  year  1895:  Provided  further.  That  the  foregoing  shall  not 
apply  to  public  schools  of  any  state,  territory,  county,  or  city,  or  to 
schools  herein  or  hereafter  specifically  provided  for." 

The  Sundry  Civil  appropriation  act,  enacted  June  4, 
coiitained  an  important  provision  suspending  the  opera- 
tion of  a  proclamation  by  President  Cleveland,  made 
February  22,  1897,  setting  aside  vast  areas  of  public 
land — approximately  21,000,000  acres — as  forest  reserves 
(p.  IGS).  The  president's  action  was  based  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  National  Academy  of  Science.  It 
was  severely  criticised  in  congress,  on  the  ground  that 
it  witli<irew  large  tracts  from  settlement  by  homesteaders. 
The  proviso  of  the  Sundry  Civil  bill  is  as  follows: 

*' Provided,  That  the  executive  orders  and  proclamations  dated 
February  22.  1897,  setting  apart  and  reserving  certain  lands  in  the 
states  of  Wyoming,  Utah,  Montana,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  South 
Dakota  as  forest  reservations,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  suspended, 
and  the  lands  embraced  therein  restored  to  the  public  domain  the 
same  as  though  said  orders  and  proclamations  had  not  been  issaed: 
Provided  further,  Tliat  lands  embraced  in  such  reservations  not 
otherwise  dis|>o8edof  l^efore  March  1,  1898,  shall  again  become  sub- 
ject to  the  operations  of  said  orders  and  proclamations  as  now  exist- 
ing or  hereafter  modified  by  the  president." 

The  Deficiency  appropriation  bill  contained  a  provision 
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appropriating  for  the  armor-plate  required  for  the  three 
new  battleshipB  now  in  course  of  constrnction,  the 
armor  to  cost  not  exceeding  $425  a  ton.  After  an 
acrimonious  debate  in  the  senate  on  the  alleged  oxcesBive 
price  of  armor-plate,  an  amendment  was  miide  limiting 
the  coat  to  J300  a  ton,  and  directing  the  secretary  of 
the  navy  to  report  to  the  next  eeeaion  of  congress  on  the 
expediency  of  estab- 
lishing a  government 
armor  factory. 

Another  general 
feature  of  the  defi- 
ciency bill  is  a  provi- 
sion accepting  the  in- 
vitation of  the  gov- 
ernment of  France  to 
participate  in  the  In- 
ternational Exposi- 
tion at  Paris  in  1900. 
Provision  is  made  for 
the  appointment  of  a 
special  commisBioner 
at  a  salary  of  (i5,000, 
to  arrange  space  for 
American  exhibitors. 
This  enactment  is 
only  temporary,  as  a 
general  bill  for  a  com- 
missioner -general 
and  s  t  a  fl  will  bo 
framed   later.     The 

purpose  of  thia  emer-        '"^' Kt'^tcAl^^^^Js^'lT^yT"^ 
gency  clause   was  to 
accept  the  invitation,  and  lay  the  ground  for  future  work. 

The  Deficiency  appropriation  bill  was  in  conference 
when  this  report  closed.  The  other  tliree  appropriation 
billB  had  become  laws. 

Bankrnptcy  Bill.— On  April  22  the  senate,  by  a  vote 
of  49  to  8,  passed  wliat  is  known  as  the  Nelson  bank- 
rnptcy bill  (p.  128),  as  a  substitute  for  the  bill  urged  by 
the  senate  committee  on  judiciary.  The  latter  body, 
through  Senator  Lindsay  (dem.,  Ky,),  had  reported 'a 
bill  (p.  12?)  patterned  after  that  known  as  the  Torroy 
bankruptcy  bill,  which  has  been  before  congress  for 
many  years,     When'the  measure  came  before  the  senate. 
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Senator  Nelson  (rep.,  Minn.)  argued  that  the  committee 
bill  waa  too  drastio,  being  designed  to  aid  creditors  with- 
out Htifficient  regard  to  the  rights  of  debtors.  After 
lengthy  debate,  a  substitute  framed  by  Mr,  Nelson,  waa 
passed,  yeas  34,  nays  'i'2. 

The  Nelson  b«nkruiit<T  bill  provides  in  snlwtanco  for  volunUry 
and  iDvoluDlarv  bankruptcy.  Tlie  volnnUtry  provUion  is  ms  follows: 
"That  sny  debtor, 
other  than  r.  oorporation. 
owing  ^00  or  more,  irho 
is  unable  to  pa;  bis  debt*, 
maj  file  his  patition  in  the 
districTt  court  of  the  Uoitcd 
Sut«s  for  the  district  or 
division  thereof  in  which 
he  resides,  askiDeroradiB- 
chaive  frum  his  debts,  and 
offering  to  surrender  all 
his  property  for  the  paj- 
ment  of  his  debts,  except 
such  BH  is  exempt  by  the 
law  of  bis  domicile  from 
execution  and  liability  for 
debts;  but  the  petition 
shall  not  be  Bled  in  aueh 
court  unteaethe  petitioner 
has  resided  in  uid  district 
or  division  at  least  six 
calendar  months  imme- 
diately preceding;  the 
Hling  of  the  petition. 
The  petitioner  shall  ULu:h 
to  his  petition  as  a  part 
thereof  a  schedule  and 
list  of  all  of  his  property, 
exempt  and  uaeiempt, 
and  a  schedule  and  list  of 
HOB.  HEHRT  c.  joRKsoN  OF  DTDiAHA,  »][  hig  creditors  and  the 

BKi'UBLic*N  BBrMf  «icTiiiTK.  amount  and  nature  of  the 

debts  due  each,  with  the  residence  and  postofflce  address  of  each,  it 
known,  and  sball  in  bin  petition  slate  his  inability  to  pay  hix  debts, 
and  that  tlie  list  and  scliedule  of  property  and  creditors  is  true  and  cor- 
rect, aod  sball  offer  to  surrender  all  hia  unexempt  property  tor  the 
payment  of  his  debt,s,  and  shall  conclude  with  a  prayer  for  a  full  dis- 
charge from  bis  debtx  and  liabilities-" 

The  provision  as  to  involuntary  b«nkraptcy  is  as  follows: 
"Sb<-.  is.  That  if  any  debtor,  other  than  a  corporation,  belDK  • 
hanker,  broker,  merchant,  trader,  or  manufacturer,  who  owes  SVe 
hundred  dollars  or  over,  and  who  is  unable  to  pay  his  debts,  shall  at 
any  time  within  four  monllis  of  the  time  of  the  fllin^  of  the  petition 
hereafter  mentioned,  assign,  transfer,  convey,  or  m  any  manner 
voluntarily  encumber  any  of  his  property  with  the  actual  intent  and 
purpoKe  on  his  part  to  prefer  or  defraud  any  of  bis  creditors,  he  shall 
be  duemed  a  bankrupt,  and  may  be  proceeded   against  in  a  ooort  of 
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bankruptcy,  as  hereinafter  provided.  A  creditor  or  creditors  having 
debts  against  such  a  bankrupt  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  dollars 
or  more  may,  within  four  months  after  the  act  of  bankruptcy  has 
been  committed,  file  in  the  court  of  bankruptcy  in  the  district  in 
which  the  bankrupt  resides  a  petition,  under  oath,  setting  forth, 
among  other  things,  the  acts  of  bankruptcy  aforesaid,  and  praying 
for  an  adjudication  of  bankruptcy  against  the  bankrupt,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  his  estate  among  Iiis  cr^tors/' 

The  other  sections  of  the  bill  relate  to  the  court  procedure,  the 
appointment  of  assignees  in  bankruptcy,  limitation  of  attorney's  fees, 
trials  of  questions  of  fraud,  etc. 

The  bill,  having  passed  tlie  senate,  was  at  the  end  of 
June  pending  in  the  house. 

Free-Homes  Bill. — On  May  4  the  senate  passed  what 
is  known  as  the  '* Free-Homes"  bill.  It  had  passed  one 
or  the  other  housed  in  previous  congresses,  and  had  ex- 
cited much  public  attention.  At  present  all  public  lands 
acquired  from  the  Indians  are  sold  at  prices  ranging  from 
$1  to  $3  an  acre;  and  large  tracts  are  now  settled,  the 
settlers  being  obligated  to  the  government  for  the  pur- 
chase price.  The  bill  remits  all  payments  for  these  lands, 
and  provides  that  hereafter  all  lands  acquired  from  the 
Indians  shall  be  open  to  bona  fide  settlement  on  the  pay- 
ment of  the  land  office  fees  only.  A  report  from  the 
commissioner  of  the  general  land  office  states  that  the 
lands  covered  by  the  bill  are  valued  at  $35,700,078.  The 
bill  is  pending  in  the  house. 

BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY, 

Failures* — A  cursory  examination  of  the  statistics  of 
business,  especially  the  record  of  commercial  failures  for 
the  second  quarter  of  1897,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  is  no  sure  foundation  for  the  general  hopeful  and 
confident  feeling  which  has  taken  such  a  firm  hold  on 
the  business  and  financial  world ;  but  a  closer  analysis 
shows  much  to  prove  that  the  general  belief  that  better 
times  are  already  here  is  founded  on  fact. 

The  total  numher  of  failures  for  the  quarter  as  reported  hy  R.  G. 
Dun  &  Co.,  was  2,931.  Of  these,  659  were  manufacturing  concerns 
with  liahilitiee  of  $23,402,834;  and  42  hanking  concerns  with  liabili- 
ties amounting  to  $4,724,757;  the  balance  were  trading  and  otber 
commercial  failures.  The  aggregate  liabilities  of  all  failures  were 
$48,409,633,  which  is  larger  than  in  the  second  quarter  of  any  otber 
year  since  1893,  the  New  England  states  showing  large  increase  over 
the  same  quarter  in  previous  years.  This  increase,  bowever,  was  due 
to  the  failure  in  April,  of  five  cotton  mills  in  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
covering  over  a  fifth  of  the  total  commercial  liabilities,  and  exceeding 
those  in  cotton  manufacturing  for  three   whole  years  previously. 
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Were  it  not  for  these  five  fulares,  which  wore  in  no  way  indicative 
of  general  conditions  in  manufactures,  the  aggregate  would  have 
been  smaller  than  in  anj  other  quarter  since  18^. 

Outside  of  the  New  Engluid  states  the  aggregate  is  generally 
smaller  than  for  the  same  quarter  for  three  years  past;  and  all  trading 
failures  were  smaller  than  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  three 
previous  years.  The  number  of  large  failures  and  the  general  aver- 
age of  liabilities  is  considerably  smaller  than  Ust  year. 

The  five  cotton-mill  failures  counted  for  more  than  a  third  of  all 
manufacturing  failures  during  the  quarter,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  smallest  since  1875.  The  average  of  monthly  fiilures 
in  the  last  three  years,  was  exceeded  this  year  in  only  three  mano- 
facturlng  and  no  trading  branches  in  April,  in  only  one  trading  and 
four  manufacturing  in  May,  and  in  only  five  trading  and  three  manu- 
facturing  branches  in  June,  out  of  fourteen  branches  in  each  section. 

Miscellaneous  Items. — The  total  bank  clearings  at 
seventy-six  cities  for  the  six  months  of  1807  were  $24,- 
904,430,282;  a  decrease  of  2.2  per  cent  from  1896  and  1 
per  cent  from  1895,  but  a  gain  of  13  per  cent  over 
1894;  and,  taking  into  account  the  prevailing  low  prices, 
these  figures  mean  quite  a  considerable  gain  in  the  quan- 
tity of  goods  moved. 

LooKing  at  a  number  of  the  most  important  lines  of 
manufactures  and  commerce,  we  find  that  prices  generally 
have  been  tending  downward,  although  there  are  some 
noticeable  exceptions.  The  anomaly  of  advancing  prices 
on  hides  and  lowering  prices  on  leather  and  boots  and 
shoos  noted  last  quarter  (p.  131),  still  continues.  Hides 
have  advanced  7  per  cent  during  the  quarter,  and 
reached  the  highest  point  since  last  November;  while 
leather  has  declined  5.4  per  cent,  closing  lower  than  it  has 
been  since  last  fall,  and  boots  and  shoes  have  declined  2.85 
per  cent,  prices  being  about  as  low  as  last  fall.  Shipments 
of  boots  and  shoes  from  tlie  East  for  the  half-year  have  only 
been  exceeded  in  1805  and  1803.  Among  the  manufac- 
turers, many  concerns  are  out  of  work ;  but  the  majority 
have  orders  for  some  weeks  ahead. 

The  large  speculative  transactions  in  wool  still  con- 
tinue.    The  total  sales  for  the  six  months  ended  June 
30,  1807,  were  256,141,050  pounds,  of  which  113,697,400 
was  domestic.     During  the  first  half  of  the  quarter  manu- 
facturers were  reported  as  doing  scarcely  anything,  and 
trade  as  stagnant;    but,  during  June,  trade  was  more 
active,  and  some  mills  bought  heavily.     The  carpet  mills 
at  Philadelphia,  which  had  been  idle  for  a  long  time, 
resumed  in  the  middle  of  June ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
quarter  prices  on  manufactured  woolen  goods  were  firm 
and  trade  more  active. 
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The  total  visible  supply  of  cotton,  June  25,  was 
1,659,602  bales,  made  up  of  1,380,000  bales  abroad  and 
afloat,  and  279,602  in  the  United  States,  about  75,000 
bales  less  than  a  year  ago. 

On  June  25,  8,282,736  bales  had  come  into  sight. 
which  was  1,400,079  bales  more  than  at  the  same  date 
last  year.  The  takings  of  Northern  spinners  to  June  255 
were  1,648,233  bales,  against  1,572,756  last  year.  Print 
cloths  touched  the  extremely  low  price  of  2  7-16  cents  in 
May,  recovering  to  2 1-2  cents  in  June.  By  curtailment 
of  production  the  stock  of  cloths  was  reduced  from 
2,000,000  pieces  on  January  1,  to  1,470,000  at  the 
close  of  the  quarter. 

The  world's  available  wheat  supply,  July  1,  is  esti- 
mated at  78,402,000  bushels,  the  smallest  at  like  date 
since  1890.  The  total  Western  receipts  of  wheat  for  the 
crop  year  thus  far  amount  to  165,160,133  bushels, 
against  193,040,721  bushels  during  the  previous  crop 
year.  The  visible  supply  of  com  is  about  double  the 
stock  at  the  same  date  a  year  ago. 

The  most  discouraging  feature  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  is  the  low  prices.  The  quarter  opened  with 
what  was  considered  very  low  quotations  on  alm.ost  all 
classes  of  products,  but  at  its  close  prices  were  still  lower 
in  most  lines.  Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  steel- 
beam  pool.  May  13,  structural  beams  fell  from  the  com- 
bination price  of  $1.55  to  $1.25;  May  27,  to  $1.10;  and 
Closed  at  the  normal  quotation  of  $1.00.  Grey  Forge 
touched  $8.15  at  Pittsburg,  May  20.  Wire  nails  are  at 
their  lowest  point  since  1895.  Ilails  have  been  quo..e(3 
lower  only  once  before;  and  bars  and  plates  have  never 
been  lower.  Bessemer  pig  fell  from  $10.25  at  Pittsburg, 
April  1,  to  $9.30  June  30.  The  range  of  iron  and  steel 
prices  is  the  lowest  on  record. 

These  low  prices  are  causing  a  good  many  reductions  in 
wages  at  iron  and  steel  works ;  but  the  demand  for  fin- 
ished products  still  increases,  as  does  the  export  trade, 
and  there  has  been  a  rush  of  orders  for  immediate 
delivery.  The  demand  for  black  sheets  is  brisk,  and 
American  makers  of  tin  plate  are  selling  at  $3.20  for  full 
weight  against  $3.80  for  foreign. 

There  has  been  improvement  noticed  in  railroad  earn- 
ings during  the  quarter  just  ended,  though  falling 
slightly  below  last  year  and  7.3  per  cent  behind  earn- 
ings of  1892  for  the  half  year.     Anthracite  coal  roads 
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report  the  largest  loss.  Southern  roads  report  larger 
earnings  than  either  last  year  or  1892 ;  and  Southwest- 
ern and  Pacific  roads,  less  than  in  1892  but  more  than 
last  year.  The  total  mileage  of  new  railroads  built  in 
the  first  half  of  1897  (622  miles)  was  smaller  than  in 
any  year  since  1875  except  the  first  half  of  1894. 

About  the  middle  of  May  began  a  steady  advance  in 
the  stock  market,  which  continued  without  any  reaction 
worth  mentioning  for  six  weeks,  the  rise  averaging  for 
all  active  stocks  good  and  bad,  $4.18  per  share,  or  9  per 
cent.  When  the  reaction  did  come,  just  at  the  close  of 
the  quarter,  it  left  the  average  lower  for  tlie  week  by 
only  ten  cents  per  share ;  and  of  the  stocks  which  moved 
either  way  $1.00  per  share  or  more,  five  railway  stocks 
declined,  while  fourteen  advanced,  and  three  trust 
stocks  declined  while  ten  advanced.  Of  all  stocks,  H4 
advanced  more  or  less,  13  closed  the  same,  and  27 
declined  more  or  less.  These  facts  arc  significant,  and 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  the  year's  record. 

Another  very  encouraging  feature  of  general  business 
is  found  in  the  balance  sheet  of  exports  and  imports. 
The  showing  made  by  the  figures  of  the  federal  Bureau 
of  Statistics  in  its  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1897  is 
remarkable. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  ooantrj  have  the  exports  of 
merchandise  reached  so  high  a  figure  as  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 
The  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  amounted  to  $1,032,998,880,  an 
increase  of  about  $170,000,000  over  1896.  The  total  of  exports  of 
domestic  and  foreign  merchandise  was  $1,051,987,091,  as  compared 
ing  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  was  $764,873,905,  about  $15,350,000 
with  $882,606,9:^  for  1896.  The  total  of  imports  of  merchandise  dur- 
lesH  than  last  year;  and  the  excess  over  imports  for  the  year  amounted 
ta  $287,613,186,  which  is  about  $185,000,000  better  than  any  previous 
year.  The  excess  of  gold  imports  over  exports  for  the  fiscal  year 
was  $44,653,795;  while  silver  exports  exceeded  the  imports  $31 ,413,- 
411,  the  export  and  import  movement  of  silver  being  greater  than 
ever  before.  The  exportation  of  breadstuifs  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$189.8:^,828,  against  $136,846,845  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1896.  and  $110,967,758  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1895.  The  exportation  of 
cattle  during  the  fiscal  vear  amounted  to  $2,000,000,  fresh  beef 
$4,000,000.  and  hams  $3,000,000,  more  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  first  shipment  of  live  cattle  (127  head)  to  Europe  from 
Boston  was  made  twenty  years  ago;  19|  days  were  required  for  the 
passage,  and  it  cost  $10  per  head  to  insure.  Today,  some  of  the 
large  ships  carry  1,200  head:  the  insurance  is  less  than  $1.00;  and 
the  passage  is  made  in  10  days.  Foreign  countries  now  pay  the 
United  States  for  beef  products  at  the  rate  of  $5,500,000  monthly. 

The  United  States  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  now 
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making  experimental  exportations  of  butter  to  Europe.  Tbe  first 
shipment  of  three- fourths  of  a  ton  was  made  from  New  York  early  in 
May.  An  incidental  object  is  to  determine  what  improvements  are 
needed  in  transportation  facilities. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Philadelphia  (Penn.) 
Commercial  Museum  took  place  June  2,  President 
McKinley  making  the  opening  address. 

The  museum  is  based  upon  a  collection  of  raw 
products  and  fabrics  exhibited  by  foreign  nations  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893,  sup- 
plemented and  augmented  until  the  museum  far  sur- 
passes the  World's  Fair  in  samples  of  raw  materials 
which  are  the  basis  of  commerce.  Producers,  manufac- 
turers, and  shippers  can  here  obtain  an  exact  knowledge 
of  all  native  products,  and  the  markets  of  the  world,  at  a 
minimum  cost  of  time  and  expense. 

PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS. 

The  Public  Debt.— On  June  30  the  total  public  debt 
of  the  United  States,  less  a  cash  balance  in  the  treasury 
of  $240,137,626.76,  was  $986,656,086.14,  an  increase  of 
»31, 358,832.44  during  the  fiscal  year.  Details  of  the 
debt,  with  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  treasury,  June  30, 
are  given  in  the  following  table : 

PUBLIC  DEBT,  JUNE  ao,  1897. 

Interest-bearing  debt $  847,866,180.00 

Debt  on  which  Interest  has  ceased  since  maturity 1,846,880.26 

Debt  bearing  no  interest 878,081,702.64 

Total  pross  debt I,a8,798,712.90 

Cash  balance  in  treasury 240,187,6ai6.77 

Total  net  debt $086,656,086.14 

CASH  IN  THE  TREASURY. 

Gold— Coin $152,589,574.61 

Bars 25,547,082.18-1178,076,656.79 

Silver— Dollars 309,992,540.00 

Subsidiary  coin 16,210,843.58 

Ban 104,591,088.50  -  520,793.922.08 

Paper— United  States  notes 98,097,438  00 

Treasury  notes  of  18B0 80,982.083.00 

Gold  certificates 1,496,250.00 

SUTer  oertiflcates 17,143.186.00 

Certificates  of  deposit  (Act  June  8, 1872) 620.000.00 

National  bank  notes 5,030,919.16  -  153,SI9,R26.10 

Other— Bonds,  interest  and  coupons  paid,  await- 
ing reimbursement 197,010.31 

Minor  coin  and  fractional  currency 1 ,340,652.08 

Deposiu  in  natM  bank  depositaries— genU  acct 13,621 ,302.32 

Disbursincr  officers' balances 4,009,989.02-   19,168.953  73 

Agxregate $871,389,3.58.76 
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Receipts  and  Expenditares. — The  financial  opera- 
tioDB  of  the  government  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1897,  show  a  deficit  of  H8,C23,107.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  encouraging  foaturea  in  the  general  situa- 
tion. While  deficiency  of  revenue  as  compared  with  ex- 
penditures has  continued  for  four  years,  it  haa  been 
steadily  reduced  in  amount.  The  deficiency  for  the  fiscal 
year  18%  was  t25,203,24r, ;  for  1895,  $42,805,223;  and 
for  1894,  tf)9,803,2(il.  Moreover,  the  deficiency  for  the 
year  just  ended  fell  far  below  the  estimate  of  Secre- 
tary Carlisle,  who,  in  submitting  his  figures  to  congress 
last  December,  had  estimated  revenue  at  *318,0OO,0OO 
and  expenditure  at  *382, 500,000— a  deficit  of  JU 4, 500, 000- 
Kevenue  in  fact  ran  twenty-nine  millions  beyond  his 
estimate.  This  feature  of  the  situation,  however,  loses 
some  of  its  significance  from  the  fact  that  it  was  due  to 
a  special  cause — namely,  an  enormous  increase  of  cus- 
toms receipts  owing  to  increased  imports  and  large  with- 
drawals of  goods  from  bond  during  the  last  few  months 
in  anticipation  of  proposed  higher  duties  under  the  new 
tariff  law. 

The  year  nas  also  shown  the  gold  reserve  placed  upon 
an  apparently  firm  basis — the  government  oeing  at  no 
time  put  to  the  necessity  of  issuing  bonds  to  protect  it. 
In  each  of  the  three  preceding  years,  the  funded  debt 
had  been  increased  through  bond  issues  for  that  purpose 
—in  1893-4,  by  t50,000,<K)0;  in  1894-5,  by  1112,300,- 
000;  and  in  1895-C,  by  tlOO,<100,000.  That  the 
hoarding  of  gold  was  extensively  carried  on  during 
the  last  political  campaign,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
during  last  November — when  the  vote  had  removed  all 
threat  of  any  change  of  stiiiidard — the  treasury  gold  bal- 
ance increased  from  $117,126,524  to  $131,510,352,  or 
by  over  $14,000,00(1,  while  less  than  $7,000,000  had 
come  into  the  country  from  abroad.  The  balance  after- 
ward iucreasod  still  further,  reaching  over  $155,000,000 
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in  April,  though  there  had  in  the  mesittime  been  nu 
further  inflow  of  gold  of  consequence.  Exports  to 
Europe  were  resumed  in  April;  but  the  demand  was  met 
ia  part  by  the  banks,  and  caused  no  anxiety. 

For  tbe  sake  of  faciliutting  compariBoiiB  of  the  operations  of 
neeat  yeara,  we  give  a  table  of  goverament  yearly  receipla  and 
expenditures  since  1887. 

GOVERNMENT  RECEIPTS  ASD  EXPENDITURES.  1880-7  TO  I8»S-T. 
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BBrsioe.(M,444:  iii  18*^  tioftiuMiia:  uid  ti]Ti«i,'tsf.^.'7<]3. 
Coinage. — The  coinage  executed  at  tlie  mints  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  was  as  follows: 

Gold tT1.S4S.705 

Sllier !M..'K7.7K8 


Of  this  total,  931,908,701  was  in  standard  ailver  dollare. 
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AFFAIRS  IN  AMERICA. 

THE  ARMY. 


2d  QFm  1897. 


Promotions  and  Retirements.— On  May  12  Briga- 
dier-General James  W.  Forsyth,  commanding  the  Depart- 
ment of  California,  was  nominated  major-general;  he 
was  confirmed  in  rank  the  following  day;  and  on  the 
14th  was  retired  on  his  own  application. 

Forsyth,  James  W.,  brigadier-general,  U.  S.  A.,  was  bom  in 
Ohio;  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1856;  and,  during  the  war, 
earned  brevets  in  every  grade  up  to  and  including  brigadier-general, 
distinguishing  himself  specially  at  Chickamauga,  Cedar  Creek, 
Opequan,  Fisher's  Hill,  and  Middletown,  Va.  He  was  on  the  staff  of 
General  McClellan  in  the  Peninsula  and  Maryland  campaigns,  and 
was  chief  of  staff  to  Major-Qeneral  Sheridan  in  the  Richmond  cam- 
paign. He  took  part  in  the  famous  raid  from  Winchester  to  Peters- 
burg in  pursuit  of  Lee*s  forces.  After  the  war  he  accompanied 
(General  Sheridan  to  Europe  as  an  aide  during  the  Franco- Prussian 
war.  After  1873  he  was  stationed  in  the  West  most  of  the  time  and 
did  conspicuous  service  in  the  Sioux  expedition  of  1875,  in  the  Ban- 
nock campaign,  at  Fort  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  and  in  actions  with 
Indians  at  VVounded  Knee  Creek  and  Catholic  Mission,  S.  D.  He  be- 
came a  brigadier-general  on  November  9,  1894  (Vol.  4,  p.  817). 

On  May  17  Brigadier-General  Zenas  R.  Bliss  was 
nominated  to  be  major-general. 

Bliss,  Zenas  R.,  major-general,  U.  S.  A.,  was  bom  in  Rhode 
Island  April  17, 1835,  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1854.  He 
rendered  conspicuous  service  in  the  Civil  War,  receiving  many  pro- 
motions and  brevets  for  gallantry  in  action.  Since  the  war  he  has 
been  on  duty  chiefly  in  the  West  and  South. 

On  May  25  Brigadier-General  John  R.  Brooke  was 
nominated  to  be  major-general. 

Brooke,  John  R.,  major-general,  U.  S.  A.,  was  bom  in  Penn- 
sylvania, July  21,  1838,  and  served  throughout  the  war,  being 
severely  wounded  at  Cold  Harbor.  He  received  the  commission  of 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  for  distinguished  services  at  the 
Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  and  later  was  brevetted 
major-general  for  services  at  Cold  Harbor.  On  recovering  from  his 
wounds,  he  was  detailed  on  special  duty  to  March  11,  1865,  when  he 
joined  his  command  in  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  where  he  re- 
mained until  August  10,  1865.  Then  he  was  placed  on  court-martial 
duty  to  February  1,  1866,  when  he  resigned  from  the  service. 

On  July  26,  1866,  General  Brooke  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  37th  United  States  Infantry,  and  was  made  brevet- 
colonel,  U.  S.  A.,  for  gallantry  and  meritorious  service  in  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg.  Later  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-general,  U.  S.  A., 
for  services  at  Spottsylvania  Court  House.  He  served  at  various 
stations  in  the  West  and  South.  On  April  6,  1888,  he  was  made 
brigadier-general  and  placed  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
Platte.     He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Sioux  campaign  of  1890-91. 

The  following  nominations  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  were  made  May  27 : 
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Colonel  James  F.  Wade,  5th  Cavalry;  Colonel  John  K.  Mizner, 
lOtb  Cavalry;  and  Colonel  William  M.  Graham,  5th  Artillery. 

On  June  30  Brigadier-General  C.  H.  Carlton  was 
retired  on  his  own  request  after  thirty  years'  service. 

Indians  as  Soldiers. — It  needed  but  a  brief  experi- 
ence to  show  that  the  Indians  are  not  in  general  well 
adapted  to  serve  as  soldiers  in  the  regular  army.  The 
experiment  of  their  enlistment,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  inaugurated  early  in  1801  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
in  part  at  least  serve  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  troubles 
similar  to  those  which  had  but  recently  culminated  in  a 
bloody  outbreak  (Vol.  1,  pp.  43,  136,  139,  641).  In  a 
short  time,  however,  the  enlisted  Indians  began  to  show 
discontent  and  to  chafe  under  the  restraints  of  military 
discipline;  and  finally,  in  July,  1893  (Vol.  3,  p.  519),  it 
was  resolved  to  abandon  the  experiment  of  further  enlist- 
ments. The  last  remaining  organization  of  Indian  soldiers 
in  the  army,  Troop  L,  Seventh  Cavalry,  was  mustered 
out  at  the  end  of  May  in  the  present  year.  Indians  will 
still  be  employed  to  some  extent  as  guides  and  scouts. 

The  Bell  Projectile.— Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  H. 
Bell,  assistant  commissary-general  of  subsistence  of  the 
army,  has  invented  a  shell,  for  which  the  claim  is  made 
that  it  secures  the  necessary  rotary  twist  in  the  air  without 
having  to  be  fired  from  a  rifled  gun.  If  its  claims  be  sub- 
stantiated, the  abandoned  smoothbore  guns  will  again  be- 
come available  for  service.  The  invention  is  said  to  have 
been  successfully  tested  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  it 
was  fired. from  a  six-pounder  smoothbore  gun,  attaining  a 
velocity  of  a  little  over  700  feet  a  second  in  a  steady  flight. 

The  projectile  is  in  shape  an  ordinary  conical  shot,  in  the  rear  end 
of  which  is  a  chamber  holding  a  considerable  qaantity  of  slow-burning 
powder  held  in  position  by  a  plug.  Around  the  edges  of  this  plug 
are  a  series  of  grooves  bored  at  an  angle  and  leading  into  the  powder 
chamber.  The  powder,  becoming  ignited  on  the  nring  of  the  gun, 
and  forcing  its  waj  out  through  these  grooves,  gives  a  rotary  motion 
to  the  shell,  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  is  shown  in  the  revolv- 
ing of  a  wheel  of  fireworks. 

THE  INDIANS. 

The  Cheyennes. — On  May  31  a  dispatch  from 
Helena,  Mont.,  reported  125  Cheyenne  braves  as  having 
gone  on  the  warpath  with  AVhite  Bull  for  leader. 
Already,  it  was  stated,  twelve  white  men,  among  them 
five  United  States  cavalrymen,  had  been  killed,  and  the 
Indians  had  surrounded  sixty  cowboys;  but  the  later  re- 
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ports  failed  to  confirm  this  story,  in  fact  made  no  men- 
tion of  any  lives  lost  at  the  hands  of  White  Ball's  hand. 
The  theatre  of  the  troubles  was  in  the  Upper  Tongue 
river  country;  and  the  white  settlers  thereabout,  at  the 
first  alarm,  took  their  families  to  Miles  City  for  refuge, 
and  then  armed  themselves  and  organized  for  war  against 
the  Indians.  One  white  man  was  certainly  killed,  but  not  by 
White  Bull's  band  nor  by  Indian  raiders.  One  Hoover, 
a  sheep  herder,  having  surprised  several  Indians  in  the 
act  of  killing  his  sheep,  was  set  upon  by  them  and  killed. 
Among  the  whites  it  was  believed  that  Indian  Agent 
Stouch  at  the  Cheyenne  reservation  would  refuse  to  sur- 
render to  Sheriff  Gibb  the  Indians  charged  with  the 
murder  of  Hoover.  An  order  was  therefore  obtained 
from  the  secretary  of  the  interior  directing  Stouch  to 
apprehend  and  give  up  to  the  civil  authorities  the  three 
Indians  accused  of  the  murder  of  Hoover.  On  June  5, 
Badger,  one  of  the  accused,  and  said  to  have  been  their 
leader,  was  brought  into  Miles  City  under  arrest,  having 
been  duly  surrenderd  by  Agent  Stouch.  The  other 
two,  or  the  other  nine  (for  the  number  of  the  alleged 
slayers  of  Hoover  varys  in  the  different  stories  of  the 
affair)  were  still  at  large.  The  settlers  asserted  that  Stouch 
was  protecting  the  accused.  On  June  8  a  telegram 
from  Miles  City  stated  that  "300  determined  men  were 
trjrihg  to  arrest  White  Bull,"  and  that  four  companies 
of  United  States  troops  were  on  the  ground.  There 
was  possibility  of  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between  the 
federal  authorities  and  the  local  civil  officers  and  their 
irregular  posse  of  armed  settlers,  ranchmen,  and  cow- 
boys. The  otficer  in  command  of  the  troops  at  the 
Tongue  river  reservation.  Major  Newell,  was  preparing 
to  withdraw  the  troops,  June  8,  and  to  return  to  Fort 
Koogh,  but  was  ordered  to  stay  till  he  should  receive 
further  orders. 

The  Bannocks.— Near  Haley,  Ida.,  300  Bannock 
Indians  were  holding  a  ghost  dance  toward  the  end  of 
June.  This  performance  caused  alarm  to  the  white  set- 
tlers; and,  at  tlieir  instance,  (iovernor  Steunenberg  tele- 
graphed to  the  Bannock's  agent  to  recall  his  wards  to 
their  reservation,  and  to  apply  to  the  interior  department 
for  assistance.  The  request  was  turned  over  to  the  war 
department,  but  no  troops  could  be  brought  upon  the 
ground  immediately,  and  besides,  the  war  department 
did  not  think  there  was  any  serious  danger. 
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Personal  Changes.— On  April  6  President  McKinley 
nominated  as  assistant  secretary  of  the  navy,  Hon.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  chairman  of  the  New  York  city  board  of 
police   commissioners.      One    of    Mr.    Roosevelt's    first 
ofllioial  acts  was  to  conduct  an  investigation  at  the  Brook- 
lyn navy  yard  into  charges  of  favoritism  and  other  viola- 
tions of  labor  rules. 
He  found   that  very 
little  evidence  could 
be   adduced   to   sub- 
atantiate  the  charges, 
the      complainants, 
who    had    been    dis- 
charged,   in    many 
cases  being  men  too 
old  and  feeble  to  do 
properly  the  work  re- 
q  aired 

On  April  5,  Rear- 
Admiral  Francis  M. 
Kamsay,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion, was  retired  on 
account  of  age. 

Rauhav,  FanNciaU., 
naval  officer,  was  bom  ia 
Waahiajflon,  D.  C,  April 
5.  1835,  BOD  ol  Ueoeral 
a.  D.  Ramsaj  ol  the  U.  B. 
ami;.  Waa  appoinled 
midtthipman     in     1850. 

During  the  early  days  of  ""'■  '"™">o"«  Boo«iTm.T. 

the  war  he   served   with  "siHtiBT  iiitBETAiiv  or  the  nayv. 

the  African  aquadroD.  reaching  the  rank  of  I imil«r ant- commander 
in  ISflS.  In  April,  1863.  he  ciiinmanded  the  Choctaw  on  the 
Miseissippi  squadron,  and  hia  ship  y/an  struck  over  lifty  times  at 
Haines's  Bluff;  took  part  in  the  etpedition  up  the  Yazoo  river 
and  later  in  the  siege  of  Vichsburg;  from  August,  1863,  to  October. 
1864.  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  Mississippi  squadron,  sharing 
in  the  expeditions  up  the  Black  and  Red  riveiB;  fought  at  Fort  Fisher 
and  Fort  Anderson;  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Klchmond. 
He  became  commander  in  18K. 

After  the  war  he  served  at  Important  posts  both  on  land  and  at 
sea.  From  1881  to  1886  he  was  super! ntendt'Ot  of  the  Naval 
Academy:  in  February,  1889.  took  command  of  the  New  York  navy 
yard:  In  March,  1889,  he  became  commodorB;  and  in  October,  18«fl, 
cllief  of  the  Bareau  of  Navigation;  he  was  reappointed  in  1893; 
and  became  rear-ndmir«l  in  April,  1894  (VoL  4,  p.  355). 
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Rear- Admiral  Samsay's  retirement  left  a  vacancy  in 
his  rank,  to  which  on  April  7,  the  president  nominated 
Commodore  Sicard. 

SiCARD,  Montgomery,  naval  officer,  was  born  in  New  Tork  in 
September,  1886;  was  appointed  acting  midshipman  in  1851,  mid- 
shipman in  1855,  passed  midshipman  in  1858,  master  the  same  year, 
and  lieutenant  in  1860.  In  the  fir^t  year  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  on 
duty  on  various  vessels  in  the  blockading  squadrons,  and  in  1862  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant-commander.  He  was  present  at  the  bom- 
bardment of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Confederate  flotilla  in  April,  1862,  in  the  passage 
of  the  Vicksburg  batteries  in  June,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  in 
the  engagement  with  the  ram  Arkansas;  also  took  part  in  the  attacks 
on  Fort  Fisher. 

A\fter  the  war  he  filled  various  posts  on  sea  and  land;  was  pro- 
moted captain  in  1881;  and  from  1882  to  1890  was  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ordnance;  became  commodore  in  July,  1804,  and  in  November  of 
that  year  (Vol.  4.  p.  824)  assumed  command  of  the  New  Tork  Da%*y 
yard  on  the  retirement  of  Rear- Admiral  Gherardi. 

Rear-Admiral  Kamsay  is  succeeded  as  chief  of  the 
Bareau  of  Navigation  by  Captain  Crowninshield. 

On  June  19,  Rear- Admiral  George  Brown,  lately  in 
command  of  the  Norfolk  navy  yard,  was  retired  on 
account  of  age. 

Brown,  George,  rear-admiral,  U.  S.  N.,  was  born  in  Indiana  in 
1835;  was  appointed  to  the  navy  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  lieutenant,  and  he  saw  some  of 
the  hardest  service  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  sailors  in  the  Mississippi 
squadron.  After  the  river  engagement  at  Vicksburg,  he  was  made 
commander  of  the  Indianola;  and,  while  fighting  four  vessels,  his 
ship  was  sunk,  and  he  was  made  a  prisoner.  Since  the  war  he  has 
held  many  important  commands,  and  has  been  for  several  vears  the 
ranking  officer  of  the  United  States  navy — a  distinction  which  now 
falls  to  Rear- Admiral  Kirkland,  in  command  at  Mare  Island. 

Speed  Trials. — On  April  7  the  first-class  sea-going 
battleship  Iowa,  on  her  official  speed  trial  over  a  sixty- 
six  mile  course  off  Cape  Ann,  maintained  an  average 
speed  of  17.871  knots  with  all  allowances  for  tides  and 
other  interfering  conditions,  earning  for  her  builders, 
Messrs.  Cramp  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  a  premium  of 
$374,200. 

The  lotca  was  launched  March  2S,  1896  (Vol.  6,  p.  185),  and  is 
practically  the  first  sea- going  battleship  of  the  new  navy.  The 
vessels  of  the  Indiana  class  are  sea-going  ships,  but  their  mission  is 
coast  defense  rather  than  fighting  on  the  high  seas.  The  Ioum  is 
1,000  tons  larger,  12  feet  longer,  and  3  feet  wider  than  the  Indiana. 
She  has  a  high  freeboard  forward,  her  forward  turret  being  19  feet 
above  water,  while  that  of  the  Indiana  is  only  11  feet  7  inches. 

On  May  14  the  gunboat  Nashville,  built  by  the  New- 
port News  (Va.)  Shipbuilding  Company  and  launched  in 
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October,  1895  (Vol.  5,  p.  887),  made  an  ayerage  speed  of 
16.706  knots  oyer  the  official  course  on  Long  Island 
soand,  exceeding  contract  requirements  by  almost  three 
knots  and  earning  a  premium  of  nearly  160,000. 

Holland  Submarine  Torpedo  mat. — An  incident 
which  marks  an  important  step  in  the  development  of 
Qaval  construction,  and  bids  fair  to  effect  some  change 
in  the  methods  of  naval  warfare,  was  the  launching,  on 
May  17,  at  Nixon's  Crescent  shipyards,  Elizabethport, 
N.  J.,  of  a  submarine  torpedo-boat  designed  by  Mr. 
John  P.  Holland  of  New  York  city,  formerly  of  Newark, 
N.  J.  A  somewhat  similar  boat,  also  after  Mr.  Hol- 
land's plans,  has  been  under  construction  for  the  gov- 
ernment at  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  about  two  years.  The 
Elizabethport  boat  has  been  built  under  private  contract. 

The  vessel  just  launched  is  in  general  shape  something  after  the 
model  of  a  sweet  potato.  It  is  53  feet  4  inches  long,  10  feet  3  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  middle,  and  has  a  displacement  of  about  75  tons. 
The  Baltimore  boat  is  considerably  larger,  though  narrower  in  pro- 
portion. In  ordinary  circumstances  the  boat  will  float  with  about 
one-eighth  or  one-quarter  of  her  hull  above  water.  The  only  pro- 
jection from  the  upper  surface  is  a  telescopic  bullet-proof  conning 
tower,  whose  height  may  be  varied,  having  an  inside  diameter  of  ^ 
inches.  In  this  tower  stands  the  pilot,  who  also  commands  the  vessel. 
A  gasoline  engine  requiring  no  smokestack  is  used  to  drive  the  screw. 

When  the  craft  is  about  to  dive  the  engine  is  shut  down,  and  all 
openings  for  the  discharge  of  the  products  of  combustion  are  tightly 
sealed.  The  screw  is  then  rotated  by  electric  power.  A  storage 
battery,  previously  charged,  now  furnishes  current  for  an  electric 
motor  that  takes  the  place  of  the  engine.  The  battery  can  be  charged 
at  any  time  when  the  vessel  is  at  the  surface,  the  engine  being  used 
to  run  a  dynamo  for  that  purpose.  The  boat  is  fitt^  with  electric 
light  apparatus. 

The  diving  of  the  vessel,  as  well  as  regulation  of  its  course  up- 
pard  or  downward  under  water,  is  effected  by  means  of  a  horizontal 
rudder  arranged  above  the  ordinary  vertical  rudder. 

The  boat  has  a  single  expulsion  tube  for  discharge  of  ordinary 
Whitehead  torpedoes,  of  which  the  magazine  will  carry  three. 
Another  weapon  is  an  *'aeriar'  gun,  arranged  directly  above  the  ex- 
pulsion tube,  and  demgned  to  project  another  style  of  torpedo 
through  the  air.  Mr.  Fiolland  believes  that  it  will  throw  such  a  pro- 
jectile fully  a  mile,  and,  if  it  be  properly  aimed,  that  it  will  deposit 
the  deadly  thing  right  on  a  ship's  deck.  This  class  of  torpedo  would 
carry  a  charge  of  from  80  to  100  pounds  of  gun-cotton  or  some  other 
high  explosive,  and  he  would  allow  room  in  the  magazine  for  twelve 
such  missiles.  No  torpedo-boat  has  hitherto  attempted  to  do  any- 
thing of  his  sort.  By  means  of  the  aerial  gun,  forts  could  be  bom- 
bared.  Still .  another  feature  is  a  submarine  gun  built,  like  the 
aerial  gun  and  the  expulsion  tube,  into  the  hull,  and  opening  astern 
above  the  rudders.  It  is  intended  to  use  a  charge  of  powder  here 
sufficient  to  force  through  the  water  100  yards  or  so  a  torpedo  carry- 
ing from  100  to  400  pounds  of  explosive. 
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The  idea  of  a  sabmarine  boat  is  not  new.    Over  a  oentarj  ago  a 
I  boat  was  bailt  by  David  Bashneli,  a  Connecticut  Yankee,  which  coald 

[  be  navigated  ander  water.     Robert  Fulton  also  constructed  such  a 

I  Teasel,  and  tried  to  sell  it  to  the  first  Napoleon  in  1802.     Daring  the 

\  Civil  War  the  Confederates  destroyed  one  of  the  Union  ships  by 

means  of  a  submarine  boat,  which  towed  a  torpedo  up  against  the 
object  of  attack.  At  the  present  time  the  navies  of  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Greece  have  one  or  more  boats 
designed  to  carry  and  discharge  torpedoes,  but  differing  from  the 
ordinary  torpedo-boat  in  beingr  able  to  travel  under  water  part  of  the 
time.  For  one  reason  or  another  several  of  these  vessels  have  proved 
unsatisfactory,  and  none  have  yet  been  *jbo  tested  as  to  demonstrate 
their  practical  efficiency. 

LABOR  INTERESTS. 

Strikes. — What  has  apparently  come  to  be  an  annual 
strike  of  garment-workers  began  again  this  year  on  May 
16  in  New  York  city,  quickly  spreading  to  Brooklyn, 
Brownsville,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  elsewhere,  so  that 
within  three  days  it  was  estimated  that  25,000  tailors 
were  out. 

The  object  of  the  strike  was,  as  usaal,  to  obtain  better  conditions 
as  to  hoars,  wages,  and  methods  of  assignment;  and  it  was  claimed 
by  the  strikers  that  the  contractors  were  responsible  for  the  tioable, 
having  broken  the  agreement  of  August,  lt:)96,  which  pat  an  end  to 
last  year's  strike  (Vol.  6,  p.  628). 

Unlike  the  former  straggles,  this  strike  enlisted  the  sympathy 
not  only  of  many  of  the  contractors  but  also  of  a  large  n amber  of 
manufacturers,  who  indicated  themselves  as  ready  to  grant  anj 
reasonable  demand  as  soon  as  formulated  and  presented — which  fart 
was  looked  upon  as  portending  a  speedy  ending  of  the  strike  in  favor 
of  the  workers. 

The  closing  days  of  June  were  filled  with  rumors  of 
an  impending  great  strike  of  coal  miners  in  various  dis- 
tricts of  the  United  States  for  higher  rates  of  wages- 
rumors  which  were  speedily  confirmed  by  the  anounce- 
ment  that  the  executive  board  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  had  called  a  strike  for  July  4. 

The  territory  covered  includes  five  states,  and  involves  about 
375,000  men.  The  purpose  of  the  strike  is  to  insure  an  advance  in 
the  miners'  wages  for  pick-mining  to  69  cents  a  ton  in  the  Pittsbarjr 
district,  60  cents  in  Ohio,  55  cents  in  Illinois,  and  60  cents  in  Indiana 
It  is  asserted  by  the  miners  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  an  era  of  ad- 
vancing prices,  and  the  wage-earners  should  have  their  share  of  the 
advance.  The  strike  was  hastened  somewhat  by  the  announced 
purpose  of  the  Ohio  mine  operators  to  reduce  the  wage  in  Ohio  to 
what  they  claim  is  proper  correspondence  with  the  rate  paid  in  Penn- 
sylvan  ia. 
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College  Aquatics. — Not  since  the  days  when  repre- 
sentatives of  a  dozen  or  more  colleges  rowed  their  annual 
races  on  the  Connecticut,  has  there  been  so  general  inter- 
est in  college  aquatics  as  this  year.  After  the  free-for- 
all  races  were  discontinued,  the  most  intense  interest  was 
felt  in  the  Yale-Harvard  race  on  the  Thames  at  New 
London,  Conn.  Few  of  the  other  universities  had 
'varsity  crews;  and  those  that  had  felt  that  public  atten- 
tion was  so  absorbed  by  the  New  London  race  that  the 
outcome  of  their  struggles  was  little  noted.  This  year, 
however,  marks  a  decided  change  in  this  branch  of  col- 
lege sport.  By  an  agreement  between  Yale,  Harvard, 
and  Cornell,  these  three  universities  sent  crews  to  race 
on  the  Hudson  at  Poughkeepsie,  June  25.  For  many 
years  Cornell  had  been  trying  in  vain  to  arrange  a  boat 
race  with  Yale  and  Harvard.  A  disagreement  between 
Harvard  and  Yale  which  put  an  end  for  two  years  to 
contests  between  them,  left  Harvard  free  to  race  Cornell. 
Their  contest  last  year  resulted  in  Harvard's  defeat. 
The  data  for  comparing  Yale  with  Cornell  were  such  as 
to  make  the  conclusions  gratifying  to  the  partisans  of 
each  college.  Both  had  within  the  last  two  years  been 
represented  at  Henley.  Both  had  been  defeated  there. 
Both  had  defeated  Harvard.  These  facts  gave  great  zest 
to  the  struggle  this  year.  Nor  was  interest  in  Harvard 
at  all  lacking,  for  in  Mr.  K.  C.  Lehman  ghe  had  had  this 
season  one  of  the  best  English  oarsman  as  coach. 

The  races  of  the  Freshman  crews  preceded  the  'varsity  contest 
two  days.  Their  coarse  was  the  two-mile  one  at  Poughkeepsie. 
Tale  won.  Harvard  followed  at  a  distance  of  two  lengths,  and  Cornell 
finished  third,  one  length  behind  Harvard.  Never  before  have 
Freshman  crews  made  so  good  time.  The  best  previous  record  for 
freshmen  over  a  two  mite  course,  was  made  by  the  boat  of  the 
Columbia  class  of  '94  at  New  London.  Their  time  was  9  minutes 
41  seconds,  whereas  in  this  year's  race  the  Yale  freshmen  finished  in 
9:19^.  Harvard  in  9:26i,  and  Cornell  in  9:29f  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  slowest  of  the  three  made  better  time  by  11  j  seconds  than 
had  been  made  in  any  previous  contest  of  the  same  kind.  The 
Poaghkeepeie  coarse  is  more  favorable  to  fast  time  than  the  Thames, 
but  the  difference  in  the  water  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the 
difFerence  in  time. 

The  outcome  of  this  struggle  was  looked  upon  as  giving  some 
indications  of  the  result  of  the  'varsity  race.  The  Cornell  Freshman 
and  Varsity  crews  had  received  equal  training  from  Mr.  Courtney. 
Yale  men  had  re^rded  their  freshmen  as  more  likely  to  win  than 
their  Varsity,  while  Mr.  Lehman  admitted  that  the  Harvard  fresh- 
men had  been  badly  neglected. 
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The  course  for  tbe  'varsity  race  was  four  miles.  Cornell  won, 
time  20:^;  Yale  came  second,  three  lengths  behind  Cornell,  time 
20:44;  Harvard  was  last,  five  lengths  behind  Yale,  time  21:00. 
Harvard  led  at  the  start,  but  Cornell  had  taken  the  lead  at  the  end 
of  the  first  half  mile  and  held  it  to  the  end.  Yale  soon  passed 
Harvard  and  kept  second  place  until  the  finish.  Cornell  rowed  fewer 
strokes  to  the  minute  than  either  of  the  other  crews,  but  none  of  the 
boats  used  as  many  as  heretofore,  thirty-four  being  the  average. 
Cornell's  stroke  was  an  adaptation  of  the  English,  a  combination  of 
the  excellencies  of  the  Oxford  and  Cornell  strokes  of  former  years. 
The  Yale  stroke  was  Mr.  Robert  Cook's  adaptation  of  the  English: 
and  Harvard  used  the  English  stroke  as  it  has  long  been  in  use  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  third  race  over  the  two-mile  course  at  Poughkeepsie  was 
rowed  June  30  by  the  Freshman  crews  of  Cornell,  Columbia,  and 
Pennsylvania.  Cornell  won,  time  9:21  1-5.  Columbia  finished  only 
three-fourths  of  a  length  behind  Cornell;  and  Pennsylvania  came  in 
but  half  a  length  behind  Columbia.  The  'varsity  boats  of  these  three 
universities  on  July  1,  raced  over  the  same  course  that  the  Comell- 
\''ale-Harvard  boats  had  used.  This  contest  also  resulted  in  a  victory 
for  Cornell.  Her  time  was  20:41  4-5;  Columbia  finished  in  21:20  2-5, 
twelve  lengths  behind;  while  Pennsylvania's  boat  filled  with  water 
and  did  not  get  to  the  finish. 

On  Lake  Saltonstall  at  New  Haven,  Yale  defeated  the  crew  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  over  a  two  mile  course.  Yale's  time 
was  10:54;  Wisconsin's  11:04;  Yale's  lead  was  three  lengths. 

College  Baseball. — The  experts  who  are  interested 
in  intercollegiate  baseball  assert  that  there  has  been  more 
loose  playing  in  the  most  important  college  nines  this 
year  than  for  many  seasons  previously.  The  scores  have 
certainly  been  larger,  and  errors  have  been  very  numerous. 
The  games  have,  however,  been  unusually  interesting. 
The  undergraduate  does  not  require  faultless  playing  of 
his  team:  he  asks  that  they  play  an  interesting  game 
and  win. 

Princeton  won  the  aeries  with  Harvard,  being  victorious  at 
Princeton  and  in  the  third  and  decisive  game  at  New  Haven.  She 
also  won  the  series  with  Yale,  their  third  game  resulting  in  a  score 
of  22-8  in  her  favor. 

For  the  first  time  since  '93,  Harvard  has  won  the  series  with 
Yale.  It  needed  but  two  games  to  decide  the  supremacy.  The  first 
was  played  at  Cambridge  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Harvard  by  a 
score  of  7-5.  At  New  Haven  Harvard  again  won,  the  score  being 
10-8. 

The  only  ground  of  comparison  of  the  Eastern  with  Western 
teams  this  year  is  furnished  by  the  games  Cornell  played  with 
Michigan,  both  of  which  were  won  by  Cornell.  Chicago  and  Illinois 
University  nines  seem  entitled  to  share  the  honor  of  first  place  among 
Middle  Western  university  teams. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  won  the  championship 
at  the  athletic  games  of  the  Western  Intercollegiate  Asso- 
ciation.    The  games  were  held  at   Chicago  in  June. 
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Wisconsin  scored  forty-seven  points.  Her  nearest  com- 
petitor was  Michigan,  which  scored  only  nineteen  points. 

The  Brooklyn  Handicap. — The  racing  season  opened 
at  Gravesend,  N.  Y.,  May  31,  when  several  races  were 
won  for  a  total  amount  of  $17,850.  The  most  important 
race  was  the  Brooklyn  handicap,  which  was  won  by 
George  E.  Smith's  horse  "Howard  Mann"  in  2;09  3-4, 
which  is  considered  very  good  time  for  a  track  as  muddy 
as  that  one  was  then.  Less  is  paid  in  prizes  now  than  in 
the  palmiest  days  of  the  turf,  and  smaller  bets  are  placed ; 
but  the  price  of  seats  and  boxes  is  higher,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  racing  associations  are  not  much  injured  by 
the  restrictions  of  recent  legislation. 

The  Fastest  Yacht. — The  steam  yacht  Eilide  made 
a  trial  trip  of  a  measured  mile  over  a  course  on  the  Hud- 
son at  Tarrytown,  June  18.     Her  time  was  1  m.,  35  s. 

The  length  of  the  yacht  is  80  feet,  beam  8  feet  4  inches,  draught 
3  feet  6  inches.  She  was  designed  and  constructed  by  Charles  D. 
Mosher,  and  is  the  property  of  Mr.  E.  Burgess  Warren  of  New  York. 

The  International  Chess  Match.  —  A  novel  chess 
match  was  played  by  two  teams  of  five  members  each, 
representing  the  English  house  of  commons  and  the 
American  house  of  representatives. 

The  game  was  opened  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  May  31, 
by  an  interchange  of  messages  between  Speaker  UuUey  of  the 
Engrlish  house  and  Speaker  Reed  of  the  American  house.  Sir  Julian 
Paancefote  acted  as  umpire  at  Washington,  and  Ambassador  Hay 
at  London.  Moves  were  reported  by  cable,  the  cable  and  telegraph 
companies  allowing  free  use  of  their  lines.  There  were  five  boards, 
with  an  Englishman  and  an  American  at  each.  Each  side  won  two 
games,  and  the  fifth  was  a  draw. 

NOTABLE  CRIMES. 

Lynchings. — A  lynching  occurred  jit  Urbana,  0.,  on 
the  morning  of  June  4,  which  excited  universal  attention 
and  called  forth  almost  universal  condemnation  from  the 
press  of  the  country. 

A  negro,  Charles  ("Click")  Mitchell,  had  committed  a  criminal 
assault  upon  a  respectable  white  woman.  On  June  3.  the  grand  jury 
brought  in  an  indictment  against  him.  He  pleaded  guilty  in  court, 
and  was  at  once  sentenced  to  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law — twenty 
years'  imprisonment  in  penitentiary.  In  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
citizens  tne  penalty  prescribed  was  not  severe  enough;  and  they 
proceeded  to  mete  out  such  punishment  as  they  thought  Mitchell 
defserved.  A  company  of  the  national  guard  had  been  stationed  at 
the  jail  to  protect  the  prisoner.  About  1  a.  M.  on  the  morning  of 
June  4,  a  mob  advanced  on  the  jail,  and  made  so  serious  a  demonstra- 
tion that  about  2:30  a.  m.  the  militia  fired  upon  them,  two  citizens 
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being  instantly  killed  and  about  nine  wounded,  of  wliora  one  after- 
ward died.  A  company  of  troops  from  Springfield  arrived  about  7:90 
A.  M. ;  but,  in  the  growing  excitement  and  the  danger  of  another 
clash  between  troops  and  citizens,  the  mayor  ordered  Uie  Spring6eld 
company  to  return  to  the  depot.  Shortly  afterward  the  mob  again 
attacked  the  jail;  the  militia  made  no  further  resistance;  and  Mitchell 
was  dragged  from  his  cell  and  hanged  to  a  tree.  The  resistance  at 
first  made  by  the  local  militia  aroused  such  indignation  that  the 
sheriff,  the  captain,  and  other  members  of  the  company  that  fired 
upon  the  crowd  fled  from  the  town.  Later  on  a  women's  mass 
meeting  was  held,  which  demanded  a  change  of  law  ImposiDg 
capital  punishment  instead  of  imprisonment  for  the  crime  of  rape. 

On  June  0,  at  Princess  Anne,  Md.,  a  negro,  William 
Andrews,  who  had  pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge  of  assault 
upon  a  white  woman  and  had  been  sentenced  to  death, 
was  taken  by  a  mob  from  the  sheriff,  beaten  into  insensi- 
bility, and  then  hanged  to  a  tree. 

Another  remarkable  case  of  lynching  occurred  near 
Sunnyside,  Texas,  on  the  night  of  April  29.  Six  negroes, 
tlirco  of  whom  were  mere  boys — one  thirteen  years  of 
age, — were  lynched  by  a  mob  composed  largely  of  negroes, 
being  suspected  of  having  outraged  two  daughters  of  a 
respectable  negro  farmer,  and  of  having  murdered  them 
and  their  father. 

Miscellaneous. — On  April  11,  Theodore  Durant,  con- 
victed of  the  murder  of  Blanche  Lament  in  April,  1805 
(Vol.  e5,  pp.  805,  897),  was  again  sentenced  to  death; 
June  11  was  the  date  fixed  for  execution;  but  on  June  3 
a  stay  of  proceedings  was  effected  through  permission 
granted  by  the  United  States  supreme  court  on  appeal 
from  the  circuit  court's  decision  refusing  a  writ  of 
supe7'se(iecis. 

On  April  16  the  Great  Falls  national  bank  of  Somers- 
worth,  N.  II.,  was  robbed  of  about  $6,000  in  cash,  Mr. 
Joseph  A.  Stickney,  the  cashier,  being  murdered  after  a 
desperate  struggle  with  the  robber  or  robbers. 

On  June  16,  the  Australian,  Frank  Butler,  who  was 
arrested  in  February  on  board  the  steamer  Swanhildn 
near  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  charged  with  murder  (p.  142), 
was  convicted  at  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  of  the  murder  of 
Captain  Lee  Weller. 

On  June  26  part  of  a  human  body  was  found  floating 
in  the  East  river,  New  York  city.  The  next  day  another 
part  of  the  same  body  was  found  in  a  wood  north  of  the 
Harlem.  They  are  supposed  to  be  parts  of  the  mutilated 
body  of  William  Guldensuppe,  a  Turkish-bath  attendant 
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who  is  supposed  to  have  been  murdered.  One  Mrc. 
Augusta  Nack  and  Martin  Thorn,  her  companion,  are 
held,  charged  with  the  crime. 

PERSONAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ollleial  Appointments. — The  two  remaining  diplo- 
matic posts  of  the  highest  grade  (p,  160)  were  filled  by 
the  nomination,  April  1,  of  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White  of 
New  York,  and  General  William  P.  Draper  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  ambassadors  to  Germany  and  Italy  respec- 
tively. 

White.  Andrew  Dickson,  ambassador  to  Germany,  was  born 
in  Homer,  Cortland  co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  7,  1832.  A  biography  appeared 
in  Current  History  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  by  President 
Cleveland  as  a  member  of  the  Venezuelan  Boundary  Commission 
(Vol.  5,  p.  809).  The  most  important  incident  of  his  career  which 
lias  since  occurred,  was  the  appearance  last  year  of  his  work  entitled 
A  Hiitory  of  Hie  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theoloyy  in  Christeitdotn 
(Vol.  6,  p.  4d2). 

Draper.  General  William  F.,  ambassador  to  Italy,  was  born 
in  Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1842.  He  served  throughout  the  Civil  War. 
entering  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  coming  out  brevet  brigadier- 
freneral.  He  was  severely  wounded  in  the  Wilderness  and  again  at 
Pegram^s  Farm.  After  the  war  he  loined  his  father  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  machinery  at  Hopedale,  Mass.;  and,  since  his  father's 
death,  in  1887,  has  been  the  head  of  the  firm  of  (Jeorge  Draper  & 
Sons.  In  1876  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  republican  convention  at 
Cincinnati,  O.  In  1890  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Home  Market 
Club  in  Boston.  In  1888  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  republican 
nomination  for  governor  of  Massachusetts,  but  was  defeated  by 
Cjovernnr  Ames.  His  first  experience  of  public  office  was  as  member 
of  the  53d  congress.  In  that  and  the  succeeding  congress  he  did 
important  work.  As  chairman  of  the  committee  on  patents  he 
steered  through  congress  the  bill  for  revision  of  patent  laws  and 
the  bill  to  protect  the  copyright  of  theatrical  productions.  As  a 
member  of  the  foreign  affairs  committee,  his  course  was  conservative; 
and  in  the  first  session  of  the  54th  congress  he  opposed  recognition  of 
the  belligerency  of  Cuba,  and  made  a  speech  against  it  in  the  house. 
Ever  since  he  began  work  in  a  cotton-mill  at  sixteen  (except,  perhaps, 
during  the  war)  General  Draper  has  been  closely  interested  in 
uiachinery.  He  is  himself  an  inventor  and  an  authority  on  the 
machinery  of  cotton-mills. 

The  following  important  appointments  have  also  been 
made  in  the  foreign  service : 

James  B.  Angell  of  Michigan,  minister  to  Turkey. 

Harold  M.  Sewall  of  Maine,  minister  to  Hawaii. 

Alfred  E.  Back  of  Georgia,  minister  to  Japan. 

Bellamy  Storer  of  Ohio,  minister  to  Belgium. 

Stanford  Newell  of  Minnesota,  minister  to  the  Netherlands. 

ESdwin  H.  Conger  of  Iowa,  minister  to  Brazil. 

Charles  B.  Hart  of  West  Virginia,  minister  to  Colombia. 
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LftwreQM  Townsend  of  PeDosflvuila.  mJDisler  to  Portugal. 
Henrv  L.  Wilson  of  Wasbinglon,  miDister  to  Cbile. 
Willmm  F.  Powell  of  New  Jpreej,  minister  to  Hayti. 
John  G.  A.  Leishmuiof  PeQnsylvania,  miaister  to  Switzerland. 


Oooeral  Stewart  L.  Woodford  of  Ne 

(oomioated  June  16.  confirmed  June  19). 

Irving  B.  Dudlej;  of  California,  minis 

Francis  B.  Loomis  of  Ohio,  miniater  t 


'  York,  minUteT  to  Spain 

tor  to  Pom. 
o  Venezuela. 

William  Hajwood  of 
toe  District  of  dolumbja, 
consul-general  at  Hodo- 
lulu. 

Andrew  D.  Bariowof 
Missouri,  consul-eeneral 
at  tlie  City  of  Mexico, 
Mexico. 

Car!  Batlej'  Hurst  of 
tLe  District  of  Columbia, 
consul  general  at  Vienna, 
AiiBtria. 

Jobn  F.  Uowey  ot 
Wasbington,  conaulgen- 
eral  at  Kanagawa,  Japan, 

Julius  Uoldfinbiuid 
of  Wisconsin,  consul- 
general    at    Berlin,    (ier- 

u  James  Bcr- 
RIM.,  minister  to  Turkey. 
lorn   in   Scitulate, 
in  1829:  was  gradu- 
ated at  Brown  Unlversiiv 
1B49;    travelled  anil 
studied  abroad.     In  18!M 
be  became    professor   of 
modern   languages  and 
literature  at  Brown,    Was 
editor  of  tbe   Providence 

v^nsaaT"^^'  "^ZI.T'd^I  ^JiT'fiv        *"'  ^^  'f""^""^  1860-6. 
A  B»  A   BA    soon  TO  oiiiHANV.      j^  j^ggg  became  president 

ot  tbe  University  of  Vermont,  and  in  1871  ot  tLe  University  of  MIcbl- 
gan.  wbere  bo  bas  since  remaned.  In  1880  President  Hayes  ap- 
IHJinted  bim  minister  to  Cbina,  witb  tlie special  purpose  at  negotiating 
a  treaty  bearing  upon  tbe  rapidly  growing  hostility  in  this  country  to 
Chinese  immigration  and  tbe  rapidly  increa.'^ing  commercial  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  He  was  at  tbe  bead  of  tbe  commission 
intrusted  with  this  delicate  duty,  wbicli  was  promptly  executed,  two 
treaties  being  ready  tor  ratification  by  congress  at  the  close  ot  1880. 
In  1887  be  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  one  of  tbe  commis- 
sion to  settle  the  dispute  wi'tb  Great  Britain  over  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
can lisberinen  in  tbe  waters  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland. 

Mr.  Angell's  present  mission  is  said  to  be  of  a  special  nature. 
iisving  to  do  with  the  claims  of  American  missionaries  against  tbe 
Turkish  government.  Tbe  sultan  at  iirst  protested  against  him  as 
persona  iwn  grata,  on  account  of  bis  "membership  in  a  Christian 
order  whose  animosities  against  tbe  Mahometan  religion  are  extreme," 
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the  "CliTiatian  order"  retemA  to  being  anderatood  to  mean  the  Cod- 
gregatjonal  Church.  But,  od  the  sulun  being  Advised  bf  Minister 
Terrell  thU  he  been  miainfonned  m  to  the  nUure  and  aims  of  that 
i«ligtoas  body — which  is  not  a  secret  "order"  and  does  not  diRer 
caaentially  in  its  objects  from  ether  Christian  denominations — be 
withdrew  bis  objections  to  Mr.  Angell's  appointment. 

Sewall.  Harold  M.,  minister  to  Hawaii,  watt  horn  in  Bath.  Me., 
about  thirtj  eight  jeais  ago,  son  of  Arthur  Sewall,  democratic  candi- 
date in  1896  for  vice-president.     He  was  originallj  a  democrat,  but 
became  a  republic&n  dur- 
ing the  first  Cleveland  ad. 
mmistruion  chietlj  owing   I 
to  his   views  on   foreign   ! 
policy.     In  1885  President 
Cleveland  had  appoinled 
him  oonBut   at   Apia,  Sa- 
moa,   and    Ut«r    consul. 
general   to  those  islands; 
but,  disagreeing  with  tbe 

policy,  he  resigned  after  a 

Under  President  Harrison 
he  shared  in  negotiation 
of  tbe  Berlin  treat;  of 
1889  committing  Samoan 
affairs  to  the  joint  regu- 
lation of  Germany,  Ureat 
Britain,  and  the  United 
Slates.  H«  was  a  delesate- 
at  large  to  the  republican 
national  convention  of 
1890. 

Buck,  Alfred  E., 
minister  to  Japan,  was 
bom  in  Foxcroft.  Me.,  in 
1833.  He  made  his  own 
waj  through  college,  took 
high*  ran  k .   and   tauttbt 

Bcliool   afterwards.     He  ^^1,^^^  ^,^1^^  ^  nBtPsit  o*' ■isMcHt'iiBmi. 
went  to  tbe  war,  fought         ubitbu  mAxra  *jibam*i>or  to  it*i.y. 
with  credit,  staid   in  the 

South,  and  iu  the  reconstruction  daya  represented  Mobile  (Ala.)  in  con- 
gress. Later  be  went  to  Georgia,  was  clerk  of  the  ffderal  court  at  At- 
bmla,  and  afterwards  served  as  United  States  marebal  for  Georgia. 
He  is  a  popular  and  inSuential  cili7.en  of  Allaota. 

Storer,  Bellamy,  minister  to  Belgium,  was  Ixirn  in  Cincinnati. 
0..  Aug.  28,  1847,  WHS  graduated  at  Harvard  and  at  the  l.aw  tJcbool 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1869. 
He  served  two  terms  as  a  representative  in  congreiw  from  Cincinnati. 

Newei.l.  Stanford,  minister  to  tbe  Netlierlands.  bas  long  been 
an  active  republican  but  has  never  before  held  public  ofHce.  In 
some  campaigns   be   bas  been   chairman   of    tbe   republican    slate 
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III..  Mar.  7.  1843,  and  was  graduated  at  Lombard  University,  Oalra- 
burr.  III.,  in  1863.  I u mediately  after  leaving  college  be  enlisted  In 
the  UoioD  army,  and  was  brevetted  major  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct.  After  the  war  he  studied  Uw,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
Albany  Law  School  in  1806.  Be  practiced  in  Oalesburg.  In  1668  he 
mored  to  Iowa  and  engasisl  in  farming,  stock -raising,  and  banking. 
He  was  sute  treasurer  of  Iowa  in  1863-5,  and  in  18Sf  was  elected  a 
member  of  con);ress.  He  served  three  terms  in  congress,  and  was 
minister  to  Brazil  under  President  Harrison. 

Hart,  Charles  Bur- 
.    DBTT,  minister  to  Colom- 
bia, has  for  twenty  ;ean> 
been  editor  of  the  Wheel- 

I  TOWHSBHD,    Law- 

HBNCE,  ministerto  Portu- 

'  gal,  ia  s  Fhiladelphian, 
He  was  appointed  duriPK 
Prenident  Cleveland's  M- 
ministration  secretary  of 
legntion  at  Vienna,  and 
has  since  remained  there 
on  duty.  He  is  a  brother 
of  the  superintendent  of 
the  mint  at  PhiUdelpbia. 
Wilson,  Hbnbt  L., 

brother  of  Senator'  Wil- 
son of  Washington,  and  a 
resident  of  Spokane. 
Powell,     William 
,,  minister  to  Ha^i, 


I.  a  resident  of 


colored  n 

southern  Net 

Leishman,  John  O. 
A.,  mioister  to  Switier- 
land.  is  a  resident  of  P.itls- 
burg.  Penn.,  and  is  a 
'  n  e  n  t    official    of 


the  Ca 


gie 


Compan)',   having  been  its  president.     He  never  before  held  public 

Woodford,  Gbnbral  Stewart  Lyndos,  minister  to  Spain, 
was  bom  in  :^bw  York  city,  Sep.  3,  1835,  of  Puritan  stock.  When 
fourteen  years  old  he  entered  Coluiubia  College,  but,  in  January, 
1852,  entered  the  sophomore  closa  in  Yale.  He  returned  to  Columbia 
in  1853,  and  was  graduated  there  in  June,  1854,  receiving  the  Iiif(best 
honors  in  his  class.  After  his  graduation  be  read  law  in  the  office  of 
Brown,  Hall  &  Vanderpool,  and  in  1807  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In 
1860  he  wa«  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  nomioBted  Abraham 
Lincoln.  He  was  also  the  messenger  of  the  electoral  college  to  carry 
New  York's  vote  for  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  to  Washington.  In  ISei 
he  was  appointed  assistant  United  States  ^torney  for  the  southern 
district  of  New  York.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  bureau   for  the  special  prosecution  of  cases  arising 
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out  of  seizures  under  the  blockading  regulations.  In  this  office  he 
m&de  a  record  which  attracted  the  attention  of  President  Lincoln.  In 
1862  he  resigned  his  civil  office  and  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  127th 
re^ment.  New  York  volunteers,  rapidly  rising  to  the  rank  of^lieuten- 
ant-colonel.  In  the  autumn  of  18&1  he  had  charge  of  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  at  Charleston  Harbor.  He  had  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  colonel  for  gallantry  in  action  and  brevetted  as  brigadier- 
general.  After  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  he  was  the  first  Union 
commandant  at  that  place;  and  the  duty  of  organising  its  provisional 
government  devolved  upon  him.  He  also  reorganized  the  adminis- 
tration of  Savannah,  Ga.  Among  his  noteworthy  acts  at  that  time 
was  the  assistance  he  gave  the  colored  people  in  founding  schools 
and  re-establishing  their  churches. 

General  Woodford  resigned  his  commission  in  1865,  and  was 
mustered  out  of  service,  resuming  his  law  practice  in  New  York  city. 
In  1866  he  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state,  being  the 
yonngest  man  who  had  ever  held  the  office.  In  1870  he  was  the 
republican  candidate  for  governor  against  John  T.  HoiTman,  but  was 
defeated.  In  1872  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  republican 
convention  which  gave  General  Grant  his  second  nomination.  He 
made  the  speech  seconding  General  Grant's  renomination,  and  was 
afterward  elector- at- large  on  the  state  ticket.  He  was  subsequently 
president  of  the  electoral  college  of  the  state.  At  the  same  general 
election  he  was  sent  to  congress  to  represent  the  3d  district.  In  1877 
he  became  United  States  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York,  and  in  1881  was  reappointed.  He  placed  General  Arthur  in 
nomination  for  the  vice- presidency  in  1880.  He  has  held  no  public  office 
since  1883;  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Arnoux,  Kitch  &  Woodford, 
of  New  York  city.  He  was  married  on  October  15,  1857,  to  Miss 
Julia  E.  Capen,  daughter  of  Henry  T.  Capen,  of  New  York,  and  has 
three  daughters. 

Dudley,  Ikving  B.,  minister  to  Peru,  was  a  member  of  the 
republican  state  central  committee  of  California  during  the  campaign 
of  1896.     He  never  before  held  public  office. 

LooMis,  Francis  B.,  minister  to  Venezuela,  is  an  Ohio  news- 
paper man.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  politics  in  the  Blaine 
campaign  of  1884,  when  he  made  arrangements  for  the  series  of 
meetings  throughout  the  country  where  Mr.  Blaine  spoke.  After- 
ward be  was  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  IHmes-Star  in  Washing- 
ton. When  the  Harrison  administration  came  in,  he  was  made  consul 
to  St.  Etienne,  France. 

The  following  important  appointments  of  a  miscella- 
ucoas  character  were  also  made  during  the  quarter : 

Benjamin  Butterworth  of  Ohio,  commissioner  of  patents. 

William  R.  Day  of  Ohio,  assistant  secretary  of  state. 

Ellis  H.  Roberts  of  New  York,  United  States  treasurer. 

Colonel  G.  B.  Brackett  of  Iowa,  chief  of  the  division  of  pomol- 
ogy of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

John  Russell  Young  of  Pennsylvania,  librarian  of  congress, 
(nominated  and  confirmed,  June  80.) 

Bernard  R.  Green  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  superintendent  of 
the  congressional  library  building  and  grounds. 

BUTTKRWOTRH.  BENJAMIN.  Commissioner  of  patents,  was  born 
in  Warren  co.,  O.,  October  22,  1822;  was  educated  at  the  Ohio  Uni- 
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versitT  in  Athens;  studied  law  in  Cincinnati;  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1861;  was  United  States  district  attoraey  in  1870;  a  num- 
ber of  tlie  state  senate  in  1873  and  1874;  and  served  two  teims  in  con- 
gress beginning  in  1878.  He  was  aathor  of  the  oompuisoiy  armj 
retirement  act.  In  1888  he  was  appointed  commissioner  of  patents, 
and  in  1884  was  again  elected  to  congress,  and  re-elected  in  1886  aod 
1888. 

Roberts,  Ellis  H.,  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  was  bora  in 
Utica,  N.  Y..  September  SO,  1827.     Was  graduated  with  high  honors 
at  Vale  in  1850,  and  taught  for  a  time.     In  1851  be  became  editor  and 
part  owner  of  the  Utica  Herald,  and  for  thirty -five  Tears  controlled 
the  policy  of  that  paper,  having  in  the  mean  time  become  the  sole 
proprietor.     He  was  a  delegate  in  1864,  1868,  and  1876  to  the  repab- 
liean  national  conventions.     In  1866  he  entered  the  state  assemblv  a^ 
a  republican  from  the  2d  Oneida  district.     Four  years  later  he  became 
a  member  of  the  national  house  of  representatives  and  was  re-elected 
in  1872,  being  made  a  member  of  the  ways  and  means  committee. 
In  congress  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussion  of  financial 
questions.     President  Harrison  on  April  1,  1889,  appointed  him  assist- 
ant United  States  treasurer  at  New  York  city.     In  the  summer  of 
1898  Mr.  Roberts  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Franklin  naliooal 
bank,  New  York  city.     He  is  the  author  of  several  works,  among 
them  being    To  Oreere  and  Beyond;  Planting  and  Orottth  of  the 
Empire  State;  and  Government  Retenne,    EipeeiaUy  the   American 
SyMtem.     He  received   the  degree  of  LL.D.  from   Hamilton  in  IM 
and  from  Yale  in  1H84. 

Bit.vcKKTT,  Lieutenant  i'OLONBL  Gustavus  B.,  chief  of  the 
division  of  pomology.  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  bom  in 
Unity,  Me.,  March  24,  1827.  of  Scotch  descent.  His  family  removed 
to  Cincinnati.  O..  in  18:M,  and  to  Iowa  in  1841.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  and  at  the  Denmark  (Iowa)  Academy 
He  is  a  practical  nurseryman  and  horticulturist;  was  for  two  year< 
secretary  and  for  six  president  of  the  Iowa  State  Horticultural 
Society;  was  for  two  years  secretary,  and  is  now  vice-president,  of  tiie 
American  Poraological  Society.  During  the  Civil  War,  he  served 
tlin^e  years  as  captain  of  engineers,  taking  part  in  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
bunr;  and  after  the  war  bc^me  a  lieutenant -colonel  of  Iowa  sute 
militia.  He  was  ap|x)in ted  by  Governor  Kirkwood  commissioner  Id 
charge  of  Iowa  exhibits  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876  in  PhiU- 
delphia,  Penn. ;  was  a  commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1H7H,  receiving  medal  and  diploma;  was  a  delegate-at-large  to  the 
convention  of  the  National  Cotton  Planters' Association  at  New  Orleans. 
La.,  in  1S8.">;  represented  the  horticulture  of  Iowa  at  the  New 
Orleans  Exposition  of  1885.  and  the  pomological  division  of  ibe 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  Columbian  Exposition 
of  189:i,  at  which  exposition  he  was  also  one  of  the  judges  of  awards 
in  the  horticultural  department. 

YouNd,  John  Russell,  librarian  of  congress,  was  bom  in 
Downingtown,  Penn.,  November  20,  1841,  and  was  educated  in  tbc 
public  schools  of  Philadelphia  and  the  New  Orleans  high  school.  He 
liegan  a  journalistic  career  as  reporter  for  the  Philadelphia  Prea; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  joined  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  as  a  war  rorres|)ondent.  He  remained  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  from  Bull  Uun  to  the  end  of  the  Chickahominy  cam- 
paign.    In  1864  he  accompanied  (General  Banks  on  his  Red  river  ex- 
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peditioD,  and  then  Teturned  to  Uk«  editorial  charge  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Frem.  In  1865  he  made  two  UDSacce«<ful  attempts  to 
estahlish  pspeis— one  in  Phitadelphia  and  one  io  New  York  city. 
From  1868  to  1869  he  waa  managing  editor  of  the  New  York  TrUmiie. 
In  the  meaDtima  he  studied  Law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1867; 
hul,  after  practicing  tor  a  time,  went  to  Europe  as  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Herniil.  As  the  representative  of  that  paper  lie  ac. 
compaoied  Qeneral  Grant  in  hie  tour  around  the  world  in  1877,  his 
--=  a  of  tbis  trip  appearing  in  1879  in  an  elaborate  work  in 


ntitled 


Ar(rand  tfie   World  with 

Otntrat    Qraat.      From 

AUrch  17,  1S»3.  until  the 

accession  of  President 

Cleveland's  Hrst  adminis- 
tration in  188S.  Mr.  Young 

was  minister  to  China- 
He  baa  displayed  great 

executive   ability   alone 

lines  other  than  those  uC 

libnry   work ;    and   this, 

with   his   knowledge  of 

Luman  nature,  bia  power 
of  grasping  a  multiplicity 
of  details,  and  bis  wide 
knowledge  of  politics, 
faistorj,  and  practical  af- 
fairs, Ht  him  in  a  peculiar 
way  for  the  executive  du- 
ties  nf  his  position. 

Mr.  Young's  lirst  offl- 
cia.1  act  on  assuming  office 
■wms  to  appoint  as  bia  Rrst 
nssiatant  bis  predecessor 
in  olRce,  Ainswortb  R. 
Spofford.  who  bad  spe- 
cially asked,  on  account, 
it  is  said,  of  advancing 
yeara,  to  be  relieved  from 
the  executive  duties  of  "ow.  lotiw  nossetL  touno. 

head  of  the  new  library,  "="'  LiBnARiAji  or  conokkis. 

SpovFOftD,  ALN8WORTH  Rand.  LL.  D. .  first  assistant  librarian 
of  cnngress,  was  born  at  Gilmanloii.  N.  H.,  September  12.  1^;  and 
received  ■  classical  education  through  private  tuition.  He  bad  a  con. 
siderable  experience  in  publishing  and  editing.  He  bas  been  con- 
nected with  ibe  library  of  congress  since  the  early  days  of  the  Civil 
War,  la  1865  be  became  principal  librarian.  He  is  member  of  many 
histnrical  and  philosophical  societies;  bas  written  much  for  tlie  press 
OQ  historical  topics.  His  published  works  include:  O'ltnlogiifii  nf  the 
Ltbrnii/  of  Congrr**;  Tk»  Aiwrifnn  Ahaaaiuaad  Treiiiniry  of  Fncta 
(1878-89):  Thf  Library  of  Gkoier.  Literntnre  (1881);  I.ibrury  of 
Iliftorif  Charnr-ttri  and  Famoiu  EceiiU  (18941.  Durinj;  bis  tenure 
of  office  the  national  collection  grew  From  90,000  to  about  T-IO.OOO 
volumeti;  and  the  copyright  laws  were  clianj^  so  that  all  entries. 
instead  of  being  scatte'red,  as  \t»x  the  case  before  1870,  in  the  offices 
of  district   clerks  throughout  the  country,  became   centred  at   the 
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librar?  of  congress  in  W»sbiDgton.  Mr,  SpoflonJ's  wids  knotrledgc 
of  tbe  sources  of  inrormalion,  and  hie  retentive  uid  atXive  meoiorj. 
Lave  made  bia  services  o(  immense  public  utility.  His  present 
chuiKB  "f  position,  restricting  bia  bunien  o(  responsibilities,  will  in- 
crease ratber  tban  diminisli  bis  opportunities  of  oHefolness. 

Other  Personal  Notes.— On  May  18  Miss  Emilif 
Grace  Brigga,  daughter  of  Professor  Charles  A.  Briggs, 
was  graduated  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  city,  receiving 
the  degree  of  B.  D., 
being  the  first  woman 
to  receive  a  diploma 
from  the  faculty  of 
that  institution. 

On  June  15  the 
degree  of  M,  D.  was 
conferred  for  the  first 
time  by  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  one 
of  the  recipients— 
the  only  representa- 
tive of  her  BBS  in  a 
claas  of  fifteen — be- 
ing Miss  Mary  S. 
Packard  of  Bayonne, 
N.  J.,  a  gradnate  of 
Vassar. 

A  t     the     annual 

commencement      on 

June  23,  Rev.  Robert 

E.  Jones,  all  assistant 

co)ii..Nn.it  sooTB-Ti-cK.a,  at  All  Angels'    Pro- 

..r  TK«  »«LVATION   AHBV.  t  C  S  t  ft  R  t        EpleCOpal 

church.  New  York  city,  was  inducted  to  the  presidency 
of  Ilobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Junks.  Hkv.  ItOHKitT  Ellis,  new  president  of  Hobart  College,  i» 
about  forty  .vt^ars  uf  age  and  a  gnxluate  of  Wllllftms.  He  has  been 
rector  of  Kev'ural  cburebes  in  Obio  aud  Micbigan,  and  was  at  one  time 
tt.-iHiHtant  at  (Irace  churcb,  .Vew  York  city. 

On  May  20,  Commander  Booth-Tucker  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  was  convicted  by  a  jury  at  the  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions,  in  New  York  city,  on  the  technical  oharge 
of  "keeping  a  disorderly  house"  at  the  headquarters  of 
the    army  on    Fourteenth    street    near    Sixth    avenue. 
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Complaints  were  mode  by  residents  in  the  vicinity,  baaed 
on  the  noise  made  at  the  army  meetings  during  night 
hours  when  people  ordinarily  try  to  get  their  rest — the 
particnlar  cose  being  cited  of  a  meeting  held  about  April 
13  from  8  p.  M.  to  4:30  a,  h.  On  June  22  Judge  New- 
burger  allowed  the  commander  to  go  on  suspended  sen- 
ton  ce. 

A  number  of  trials 
for  contempt  arising 
out  of  the  refusal  of 
witnesses  to  answer 
certain  questions  put 
to  them  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  United 
States  senate  ap- 
pointed in  1894  to  in- 
Testigate  the  "sugar 
Rcandal"  (Vol.  4,  pp. 
278,  522),  attracted 
much   attention   in 

May  and  June. 

On  M»7  27  the  case 
agunst  H.  O.  Uarenorer, 

president    of  the   Ameri- 
can Sagu  RefiniDj;  Cotn- 

p«tnT,    was  disiniwed    in 

the  supreme  court  of  the 

District  of   ColumbU, 

Judge  Bmdley  prpsidinff, 

on    the  ground   that  Mr. 

Havemejerhad  aiiBwered, 

BO    far   as  was    nHjuired 

bj   the  committee'H  sub- 

p<ena.  all    the   questions  Mtw.  sonrH-TccKEH. 

asked  him.     He  had   re- 
fused, it  will  be  remembered,  lo  fumisU  data  au  to  the  pnlitical  con- 

tribntiona  made  by  the  company  to  the  local  and  state  carnpaiens  of 

1893  and  1808. 

On  June  1  a  similar  case  against  Jolm  K  Searleii,  treaHiirpr  nt  the 

trust,  collapsed.  Judge  Bradley  ordering  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  hold 

iag  that  the  questionB  ai^hed  had  not  been  pertinent  or  within  the 

jurisdiction  oF   the  coinmittee.     In  the  case  of   the   broker    E.    It. 

Chapman,  who  was  asked  whether  or  not  senators  had  dealt  through 

him  in  sugar  stocks,  the  question  was  deemed  proper  and  within  his 

power  lo  answer.     On  still  refusing,  Mr.  Chapman  was  sentenced  to 

one  month's  imprisonment. 

The  "Mayflower  Log."— On  April  20  the  ao-called 
"log"  of  the  Mayftoicer  (p.  IfiG)  was  formally  handed 
over    to    Hon.    Thomas    F.    Bayard,   ex-United    States 
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ambaHKador  to  England,  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  the 
Kt.  liev.  Mandell  Creighton.  On  May  26,  at  a  joint 
convention  of  the  state  legislature  at  Boston,  Mr. 
Bayard  formally  transferred  the  manuscript  to  the  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts. 

NonumentH  Unveiled. — On  May  15  the  Washington 
monument  erected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati  at  the  Green-street  entrance    to  Fairmount 

Sirk,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  was  unveiled  by  President 
cKinley.  William  W.  Porter  was  orator  of  the  day; 
'President  McKinley  also  spoke;  and  there  was  a  military 
parade,  with  festivities  in  the  evening. 

The  luonuiiient  was  designed  by  Professor  Rudolph  Siemerinfi^  of 
Berlin,  (ierinany,  and  cost  about  $250,000.  Thirteen  steps,  symbol- 
ical of  the  thirteen  original  states  of  the  Union,  lead  up  to  a  platform 
from  which  rises  a  pedestal  of  granite,  rich  with  carving  and  bronze 
ornamentation.  On  the  pedestal  stands  the  equestrian  figure  of 
Washington,  twenty  feet  high.  The  entire  height  of  the  monument 
is  forty -four  feet. 

On  May  20  a  monument  erected  by  the  Robert  Ross 
Association  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Ross,  who  was  mur- 
dered at  the  polling  booth  by  "Bat"  Shea  during  the 
mayoralty  olo(;tion  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  March,  1894  (Vol.  4, 

fel^)T),  was  unveiled  in  Oakwood  cemetery,  Troy,   by 
iss  .Jennie  Roys,  a  niece  of  tlie  dead  citizen. 

'I'!u>  monument  was  designed  by  Professor  Massey  Rhind  of  New 
York,  and  nist  $6,000.  A  bronze  statue  represents  a  determined 
man,  with  coat  wide  open,  defending  the  ballot-box  with  his  right 
hand  and  grasping  an  American  Hag  with  the  other. 

On  May  21)  a  bronze  statue  to  the  memory  of  Peter 
Cooper  was  unveiled  in  the  park  where  the  Bowery  divides 
into  Tliird  and  Fourtli  avenues,  New  York  city,  by  Miss 
Candaco  Hewitt,  granddaughter  of  Abram  S.  Hewitt  and 
great-granddaughter  of  Peter  Cooper. 

The  unveiling  was  preceded  by  commemorative  exercises  in 
roojH^r  Union,  where  John  E.  Parsons  delivered  an  address.  The 
monument,  designed  by  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  was  erected  by  the 
fieople  of  New  York  city,  the  initiative  being  taken  by  the  board  of 
aldermen  in  1883,  and  the  popular  subscription  amounting  to 
|«!it).r>74.75.  The  statue  repre.sents  the  philanthropist  sitting  in  an 
easy  attitude  in  an  armchair  and  holding  a  cane  in  his  left  hand.  It 
is  nlaiHHl  within  a  massive  marble  jxjrtico,  designed  by  Stanford 
White,  with  two  )K>lisheil  marble  columns. 

May  31,  Memorial  Day,  witnessed  the  unveiling  of 
two  important  monuments — tlie  Shaw  monument  in  Bos- 
ton, Msiss.,  and   the  monument  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  in 
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memory  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  regular  army  who 
fell  in  battle  during  the  Civil  War. 

The  Shaw  memorial,  designed  by  Augustas  St.  Gaudens  and 
Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  &  White,  architects,  stands  on  Boston  Com- 
mon, between  the  two  elms  fronting  the  state  house.  It  was  erected 
in  honor  of  Colonel  Robert  Gould  Shaw  and  the  54th  Massachusetts 
infantry,  the  first  colored  regiment  from  a  free  state  to  be  mustered 
into  the  United  States  service.  Colonel  Shaw  and  many  of  his  brave 
followers  fell  during  the  famous  night  assault  on  Fort  Wagner,  S. 
C,  July  18,  1863.  The  unveiling  was  performed  by  Edward  Atkin- 
son, who  was  among  the  earliest  interested  in  the  movement  to  erect 
tlie  monument;  and  the  formal  dedicatory  exercises  were  held  in 
Music  Hall,  the  orator  of  the  day  being  Professor  William  James  of 
Harvard,  whose  brother.  Major  James,  fell  at  Fort  Wagner  with 
C-olonel  Shaw.  The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  memorial  is  the 
massive  bronze  bas-relief  on  the  north  side,  by  St.  Gaudens,  about 
eighteen  feet  in  length  by  ten  in  height,  representing  the  mounted 
figure  of  the  young  colonel  riding  b^ide  his  dusky  troops.  Above 
tbe  marching  column  floats  an  allegorical  female  figure,  which  may 
be  interpret^  as  representing  Fame,  or  even  Humanity  itself,  the 
embodiment  of  sympathy.  Beneath  the  relief  are  inscriptions.  From 
either  flank  project  two  long  stone  wings  or  walls  of  granite.  A  stone 
bench  is  in  front  of  the  relief,  and  two  others  at  the  angles  of  the 
ivall.  On  the  southern  side,  fronting  the  common,  are  a  number  of 
tablets  bearing  various  inscriptions,  and  wreaths  with  the  names  of 
tbe  officers  of  the  regiment.  A  drinking-fountain  occupies  the 
centre,  and  on  each  side  of  it  are  two  more  stone  seats. 

Colonel  Shaw  was  born  in  Boston  in  1837,  and  was  a  member  of 
Company  6  of  the  famous  Seventh  regiment  of  New  York  city.  In 
April,  1881,  he  marched  with  the  regiment  to  the  relief  of  Wash- 
ington. Later  he  served  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  with  the  Second 
Massachusetts  volunteers,  being  at  Cedar  Mountain,  Antietam,  and 
other  battles.  In  July,  1863,  he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  54th 
Massachusetts  volunteers,  the  first  colored  regiment  ever  recruited 
under  state  authority,  and  was  in  the  battle  of  James  Island.  On 
the  18th  he  led  the  storming  column  at  the  assault  on  Fort  Wagner, 
S.  C,  and  was  killed,  being  buried  by  the  Confederates  in  a  common 
trench  with  many  of  his  brave  followers. 

The  West  Point  battle  monument  is  the  outcome  of  a  suggestion 
made  in  1864  by  H.  C.  Hasbrouck,  now  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Fourth  artillery,  then  a  lieutenant  stationed  at  the  Military  Academy 
as  an  instructor,  to  the  effect  that  the  oflicers  and  men  of  the  regular 
army  then  in  service  be  asked  to  contribute  a  percentage  of  tbeir 
monthly  pay  toward  a  monument  fund.  The  fund  in  1890  amounted 
to  over  $63,000.  The  monument  consists  of  a  monolithic  shaft, 
forty-six  feet  high,  on  a  cylindrical  pedestal,  bearing  on  a  square 
abacus  a  granite  sphere  upon  which  is  poised  a  winged  figure  of 
Fame,  with  trumpet  and  wreath.  The  whole  stands  upon  a  circular 
stylobate  and  stereobate  of  granite  steps,  divided  at  regular  radial 
intervals  by  eight  square  plinths  bearing  granite  spheres  belted  with 
bronze,  upon  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  enlisted  men.  The 
names  of  ofiicers  are  applied  in  bronze  letters  on  the  face  of  the 
circular  pedestal.  There  are  2,140  names  in  all.  The  sculptural 
work  is  by  Frederick  W.  MacMonnies;  the  architectural  design, 
by  Stanford  White. 
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Miscellaneous. — What  is  known  as  the  ^'Audubon 
Society"  was  organized  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  latter  part  of  May;  president,  General  George  M. 
Sternberg,  surgeon-general,  U.  S.  A. 

Its  object  is  to  discoarage  the  parcbase  of  the  feathers  of  anj 
bird  for  ornamentation,  except  those  of  the  ostrich  or  domesticated 
fowls;  to  discourage  the  destruction  of  birds,  their  nests,  and  eggs: 
to  advocate  the  establishment  of  *'bird  days"  in  the  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  secure  better  enforcement  of  the  present 
laws,  and  further  legislation  toward  the  same  ends. 

About  May  20,  it  is  reported,  a  skeleton,  snpposed  to 
be  the  remains  of  Francis  Schlatter,  the  Denver  "Healer," 
who  attracted  much  attention  in  the  fall  of  1895  (Vol.  o, 
p.  909),  was  found  in  the  mountains  southeast  of  Casa 
Grande,  state  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  died  of  self-imposed  starvation. 

The  centennial  of  the  founding  of  the  city  of 
Augusta,  Me.,  was  celebrated  June  9. 

AFFAIRS  IN  VARIOUS  STATES. 

Delaware. — On  June  10  a  new  state  constitution, 
promulgated  by  a  constitutional  convention,  went  into 
effect  in  Delaware.  Its  chief  features  are  outlined  as 
follows: 

The  state  senate  consists  of  seventeen  senators — ^two  from 
Wilmington  and  five  each  from  rural  New  C^tle,  Kent,  and  Sussex 
counties:  there  used  to  be  three  senators  from  each  county.  The 
house  of  representatives  has  thirty-five  members — five  from  Wilming- 
ton and  ten  each  from  rural  New  Castle.  Kent,  and  Sussex  counties: 
each  county  used  to  have  seven  representatives.  The  senators  and 
representatives  are  chosen  by  districts:  under  the  old  constitation 
each  county  elected  its  senators  and  representatives  at  large.  Tbe 
courts  are  to  have  sole  cognizance  of  divorce  cases;  and  local  and 
special  laws  relating  to  fences,  ditches,  the  straying  of  live  stoc-k. 
the  creation  or  cbanging  of  boundaries  of  school  districts,  and  the 
construction  of  streets,  roads,  lanes,  and  alleys,  are  not  to  be  oon- 
sidored.  No  legislator  interested  in  a  pending  measure  is  to  vote 
thereon. 

The  governor  is  made  eligible  for  a  second  term.  He  is  also 
given  the  veto  power;  but  when  a  bill  is  vetoed  it  can  be  passed  by 
a  three-fifths'  vote  of  both  houses,  but  a  vote  shall  not  be  taken  on 
the  day  the  bill  is  returned.  The  governor  shall  have  power  to 
approve  or  veto  any  item  he  sees  fit  in  an  appropriation  bill.  If  a 
bill  is  not  signed  or  returned  by  the  governor  within  ten  days  after 
he  receives  the  same,  it  shall  become  a  Taw;  but  if  the  general  assembly 
adjourns  within  ten  days  after  a  bill  has  been  sent  to  the  governor, 
and  it  is  not  returned,  it  cannot  become  a  law  unless  signed  by  the 
executive.  A  lieutenant-governor  is  to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  and  he  is  to  be  speaker  of  the  senate.  He  becomes  governor 
on  the  death  of  that  officer,  and  a  new  lieutenant-governor  most  be 
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elected.  There  are  to  be  a  cliancellor,  a  chief  justice,  and  four  associ- 
ate justices,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  for  terms  of  twelve 
years;  and  not  more  than  three  of  the  five  judges  are  to  be  taken 
from  the  members  of  the  same  political  paity.  The  appointments  of 
judges  must  be  confirmed  by  the  senate.  The  chief  justice  and  one 
associate  can  be  chosen  from  any  part  of  the  state,  but  an  associate 
must  be  selected  in  each  county. 

There  is  a  long  article  on  elections,  registration,  and  bribery.  It 
provides  a  registration  fee  of  one  dollar  as  a  qualification  to  vote. 
Bribery,  fraud,  or  intimidation  is  made  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $5,000,  or  imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  six  months  or  more  than  five  years,  and  with  either 
sentence  the  loss  of  the  franchise  for  ten  years.  Trials  for  election 
offenses  will  not  be  by  jury,  but  before  judges.  Equal  suffrage  was 
rejected  by  the  new  convention;  and  the  single-tax  agitation  is 
disposed  of  by  a  clause  providing  that  in  all  assessments  of  real 
estate  or  on  rental  values,  the  value  of  the  buildings  and  improve- 
ments on  the  land  shall  be  included.  After  January  1,  1900,  no 
citizen  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  who  cannot  write  his  name  and 
read  the  constitution  in  the  English  language.  It  is  provided  that 
*'all  taxes  shall  be  uniform  upon  the  same  class  of  subjects,  within 
tlie  territorial  limits  of  the  authority  levying  the  tax."  Bills  for 
raising  revenue  must  originate  in  the  house  of  representatives. 
There  is  a  general  corporation  article,  and  one  on  education,  provid- 
ing' that  not  less  than  $100,000  shall  be  provided  annually  by  the 
general  assembly  for  school  purposes,  the  money  to  he  used  exclu- 
sively for  teachers'  salaries  and  the  purchase  of  textbooks.  The 
general  assembly  may,  from  time  to  time,  provide  by  law  for  the 
submission  to  the  people  of  the  question  of  the  sale  and  manufacture 
of  intoxicating  liquors — a  local  option  law.  This  vote  is  to  be  taken 
by  districts — Wilmington,  rural  New  Castle  county,  Kent  county, 
and  Sussex  county. 

Among  miscellaneous  provisions  are  those  prohibiting  poolselling, 
lotteries,  and  all  forms  of  gambling;  making  compulsory  the  giving 
of  a  receipt  by  all  public  officers  for  fees  received  by  them;  prohibit- 
ing the  extension  of  the  term  of  any  public  officer  or  the  diminishing 
of  his  salary  after  election  or  appointment;  and  giving  the  governor 
power  to  remove  any  public  officer  "convicted  of  misbehaving  while 
in  office  or  of  any  infamous  crime."  Amendments  to  the  constitution 
can  be  made  by  the  general  assembly.  An  amendment  must  first  be 
agreed  upon  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each  house, 
printed  in  three  newspapers  three  months  before  the  next  general 
election,  and  then  be  accepted  by  the  next  general  assembly  by  a  two- 
tbirds'  vote  of  the  members  elected  to  both  houses.  By  a  two-thirds* 
vote  of  the  members  elected  to  both  houses  the  people  can  be  given  the 
ri^ht  to  vote  upon  the  question  of  revising  and  amending  the  consti- 
tution. If  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  are  in  favor  of  calling  a 
convention,  the  general  assembly  is  to  arrange  for  the  same,  the 
convention  to  consist  of  forty-one  delegates  elected  by  the  people,  one 
delegate  from  each  of  the  thirty-five  representative  districts,  and  two 
at  large  from  each  county. 

Iowa. — Under  the  so-called  Iowa  mulct  law  the  sale 
of  liquor,  in  localities  where  a  sufficient  percentage  of 
voters  petitioned  for  it  was  allowed,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  manufacture  of  liquor  in  the  state  was  forhid- 

Tol.  7-W. 
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den.  This  rather  anomalous  situation  has  now  been 
changed  by  an  act  which  passed  the  upper  house  of  the 
state  legislature  by  a  very  narrow  majority. 

The  new  law  allows  manafactare  under  certain  conditions.  The 
petition  feature  of  the  mulct  law  is  maintained;  and  50  per  cent  of 
the  voters  in  cities,  or  65  per  cent  in  counties,  must  sign  a  request  for 
the  establishment  of  the  business  before  it  can  be  established. 

While  the  mulct  law  allows  the  sale  in  a  city  of  over  5,000 
inhabitants  without  regard  to  the  sentiment  of  the  county  at  large,  a 
city  of  less  than  5,000  people  has  been  unable  to  legalize  it  unless  65 
per  cent  of  all  the  voters  in  the  county  petition  for  it.  An  amend- 
ment has  just  been  adopted  which  is  aimed  at  this  inconsistency,  but 
which  still  falls  far  short  of  introducing  majority  rule;  it  allows  the 
sale  in  any  town  of  from  2.500  to  5,000  people,  without  regard  to  the 
rest  of  the  county,  but  requires  a  petition  signed  by  80  per  cent  of 
the  voters  in  the  town. 

Kentucky. — On  April  28  AVilliam  J.  Deboe  (rep.) 
was  elected  to  the  seat  in  the  United  States  senate 
vacated  by  Senator  J.  C.  S.  Blackburn  (dem.),  whose 
term  expired  on  March  4.  The  contest  was  one  of  the 
most  protracted  in  the  history  of  senatorial  elections. 
The  legislature  elected  in  181)5  held  one  regular  session 
without  effecting  a  choice ;  but  a  few  changes  in  the  per- 
sonnel assured  the  republicans  a  majority  at  the  special 
session.  The  choice  was  made  on  the  112th  ballot, 
Mr.  Deboe  securing  seventy-one  votes,  to  fifty  cast 
for  Mr.  Blackburn,  the  democratic  candidate;  necessary 
to  elect,  sixty-eight. 

Michigan. — On  April  5  William  C.  Maybury  (dem.) 
was  elected  mayor  of  Detroit  by  a  majority  of  about 
1,000  over  Captain  Albert  E.  Stewart  (rep.). 

The  result  was  a  blow  to  the  prestige  of  Governor 
Pingree,  who  had  practically  named  Captain  Stawart  as 
his  successor  in  the  ma3'or's  office  after  the  state  supreme 
court  had  overruled  the  governor's  contention  that  he 
could  hold  the  offices  of  governor  and  mayor  at  the 
same  time  (p.  14(>). 

New  York. — Greater  New  York, — The  quarter  now 
under  review  saw  the  final  action  taken  on  the  charter  of 
the  consolidated  municipality  hereafter  to  bear  the  name 
the  City  of  New  York — its  territory  being  comprised  in 
five  borroughs  to  be  called  Manhattan,  The  Bronx, 
Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  Richmond.  The  charter  goes 
into  effect  January  1,  1898. 

At  the  end  of  tlie  preceding  quarter  the  new  charter 
as  passed  by  the  legislature  was  awaiting  the  action  of 
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the  mayors  of  New  York,  of  Brooklyn,  and  of  Long 
Island  City  (p.  147).  The  last  two  signified  their 
approval  of  it.  Mayor  Strong,  of  New  York,  returned  it 
on  April  9  w^ith  his  veto — an  action  which  made  the 
repassing  of  it  by  both  legislative  chambers  requisite  to 
its  becoming  law.  The  mayor,  while  expressing  his  cor- 
dial approval  of  consolidation,  called  the  attention  of 
the  legislature  to  what  he  deemed  fatal  defects  in  the 
proposed  charter,  and  suggested  certain  amendments. 

Mayor  Strong  attached  chief  importance  to  an  amendment  ex- 
tending throagh  the  mayor's  whole  term  his  power  of  removal  of  any 
official  holding  place  by  his  appointment,  which  power  is  by  the 
charter  limited  to  the  first  six  months.  He  specified  for  exception 
from  sQch  action  only  members  of  the  board  of  education,  the  school 
board,  and  judicial  officers.  The  mayor's  experience  with  some 
members  of  the  police  board  of  New  York  had  given  him  decided 
views  on  this  point.  He  objected,  farther,  to  a  bi-partisan  police 
board,  and  called  for  an  amendment  providing  as  head  to  the  police 
department  a  single  commissioner  with  extensive  powers,  and  five 
depaty-commissioners  as  his  assistants,  one  in  each  of  the  boroughs. 
Coupled  with  this  change  was  a  demand  that  the  bureau  of  elections 
be  taken  out  of  the  police  department  and  its  duties  devolved  on  a 
board  of  elections  who<«e  four  commissioners  (only  two  being  of  the 
same  political  party)  should  appoint  a  superintendent  of  elections. 
The  two  chambers  of  the  municipal  assembly  were  objected  to  as 
useless  and  cumbrous,  and  an  amendment  establishing  only  one  was 
suggested. 

The  charter  was  repassed  by  the  senate,  April  13, 
despite  Mayor  Strong's  objections.  I'here  was  very  brief 
debate,  and  the  final  vote  was  thirty-four  to  ten.  It  was 
repassed  by  the  assembly  later  in  the  same  day,  without 
a  word  of  debate,  by  a  vote  of  100  to  32. 

It  then  went  into  the  hands  of  the  governor.  On 
May  5  it  was  announced  that  his  signature  had  been 
appended,  and  that  the  new  charter  was  fully  enacted 
into  law.  It  was  stated,  and  may  well  be  believed,  that 
Governor  Black,  before  signing  the  charter,  conscien- 
tiously examined  a  great  mass  of  lawyers'  briefs  and 
other  documents  which  had  been  submitted  to  him  by 
advocates  and  opposers  of  the  Greater  New  York. 

The  City  of  New  York,  from  January  1,  1898,  will  cover  306 
square  miles,  and  contain  (as  estimated)  nearly  8,500,000  people — a 
population  surpassed  among  cities  by  ]x)ndon  (Eng.)  only.  It  will 
elect  58  assemblymen — more  than  a  tbird  of  that  body.  In  twenty 
jears  the  city  may  be  expected  to  have  a  majority  in  the  state  senate. 
On.  January  1  it  will  have  1,093  church  edinces,  2  great  universities 
•nd  93  other  educational  institutions,  63  libraries,  30  art  galleries,  54 
theatres,  81  clubs,  112  hotels,  218  banks.  Its  parks  will  have  an  area 
of  73,336  acres;  its  cemeteries,  a  "silent  population"  of  4,000,000— 
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more  than  its  booivs  uid  streets^  Its  bonded  debt  will  be  about 
$217,4J(M>.OOU.  itM  annaal  tax  budget  $55,000,000,  its  foreign  oommeroe 
oonsiderabij  more  than  tbat  of  all  the  rest  of  tbe  ooantry  combined. 

Raitiea  Liquor  Law,  —  The  stringent  amendments 
which  experience  had  shown  indispensable  to  prevent 
general  evasion  of  this  law,  and  which  had  been  reported 
on  March  12  from  a  s}>ecial  committee  (p.  152),  were 
psissed  by  the  assembly,  April  15,  by  a  vote  of  eighty- 
four  to  sixty-two,  the  requisite  majority  vote  being 
seventy-six.  Of  the  sixty- two  voters  in  the  negative, 
twenty-eight  were  republicans:  all  in  the  affirmative 
were  republicans.  All  amendments  offered  by  the  oppo- 
sition were  voted  down,  and  the  amendments  strength- 
ening the  law  were  ])2i8sed  in  the  same  form  which  the 
senate  had  passed  a  few  days  previously.  On  April  20 
the  governor  signed  the  bill,  and  it  went  into  immediate 
effect  {18  law.  By  a  republican  caucus  in  the  senate  it 
had  been  made  a  party  mcjisure.  In  the  assembly  the 
republican  members  from  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and 
Buffalo  largely  refused  to  accept  the  dictate  of  the 
caucus,  and — declaring  that  they  represented  their  con- 
stituents— voted  with  the  opposition.  Senator  Piatt  was 
understood  to  justify  their  deference  to  their  consti- 
tuents; and  Edward  Lautcrbach,  president  of  the  New 
York  county  republican  committee,  strongly  urged  the 
defeat  of  tlie  proposed  law,  as  the  law  threatened  to  be 
fatal  to  party  success  in  the  Greater  New  York.  The 
rural  republican  members  gave  unflinching  support  to 
the  strengthening  of  the  law. 

The  most  important  amendments  were  aimed  against  tbe  multi- 
tudes of  liquor  shops  in  New  York  and  other  cities  wbicb  bad  been 
established  to  evade  the  original  Kaines  law  under  the  name  of 
"hotels"  or  "clubs,"  for  the  purpose  of  selling  liquor  on  Sundays. 
As  the  law  permitted  such  sale  in  hotels  and  incorporated  clubs, 
very  many  saloons  became  one  or  the  other  and  were  beyond  reach  by 
the  police.  The  amendments  reach  the  so-called  dubs  by  tbe  follow- 
ing provision: 

''Traffloklnfr  in  liquors  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  is  the  distribution 
of  liquors  by  or  hetwwn  or  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  a  corporation.  aBsocia- 
tioti,  or  copartnership,  to  a  member  thereof  or  to  others,  in  quantities  less 
tluin  flvu  iTHllons/' 

Another  provision  exempts  from  the  new  restrictions  for  tbe  sale 
on  Sundays,  election  days,  etc.,  all  clubs  organized  before  tbe  date  of 
the  original  Kaines  law,  March  23,  1896 — such  older  clubs  being 
mostly  genuine  and  not  mere  evasions  of  law. 

The  amendments  reach  the  so-called  hotels  by  first  requiring 
compliance  with  all  the  laws  and  regulations  of  tbe  building,  the  fire, 
and  the  health  departments.  A  hotel  is  required  to  have  ten  bed- 
rooms above  the  basement,  exclusive  of  those  oceapied  by  the  family 
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of  the  proprietor,  separated  by  partitions  at  least  three  inches  thick 
extending  from  floor  to  ceiling,  with  independent  access  to  each  room 
by  a  door  opening  into  a  hallway.  Each  room  must  have  a  window 
with  not  less  than  eight  square  feet  of  surface,  opening  on  a  street, 
open  court,  or  lightshaft,  and  must  contain  at  least  eighty  square  feet 
of  area,  with  600  cubic  feet  of  space.  A  hotel  must  have  a  dining- 
room  with  at  least  three  hundred  square  feet  of  area,  which  shall  not 
be  a  part  of  the  bar-room,  with  accomodations  for  twenty  guests ;  a 
kitchen;  and  conveniences  for  cooking  bona-iide  meals  for  at  least 
twenty  guests.  A  guest  is  defined  as  a  person  who  occupies  a  room 
in  good  faith  and  pays  regular  customary  charges  for  such  occupancy, 
but  who  does  not  occupy  the  room  for  the  purpose  of  having  liquor 
served  therein,  or  a  person  who,  during  the  hours  when  meals  are 
served,  resorts  to  the  hotel  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  meal. 

The  sale  of  liquor  is  prohibited  in  the  same  building  where  dry- 
goods,  groceries,  provisions,  etc.,  are  sold,  unless  the  barroom  is 
separated  from  the  rest  of  tbe  building  by  a  partition  three  inches 
thick,  extending  from  floor  to  ceiling  without  an  opening,  so  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  into  a  public  street  before  the  one  place  can 
be  entered  upon  leaving  the  other. 

A  person  forfeits  his  tax  certificate  and  violates  the  law  if  he  has 
'*  knowingly'*  in  his  employ  a  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  a 
felony. 

So  called  private  rooms  are  prohibited  in  barrooms. 

The  sale  of  liquor  to  a  minor  is  prohibited,  whether  for  himself 
or  for  any  other  person. 

An  all-night  license  is  granted  for  a  tax  of  $10  extra  a  night  when 
permission  is  obtained  for  such  a  license  from  the  luayor  and  chief  of 
police  of  the  city. 

Selling  of  liquor  on  cemetery  premises  is  prohibited,  as  is  selling 
from  any  vehicle,  except  a  bottler's  wagon  and  railroad  cars. 

The  distribution  of  free  lunch  is  permitted. 

Anti- Cartoon  Bill. — This  bill  "to  restrain  the  un- 
authorized printing,  publishing,  or  circulating  of 
portraits  or  alleged  portraits  of  individuals"  (p.  152) 
passed  the  senate  on  April  C,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-five  to 
fourteen. 

In  the  assembly  it  met  determined  opposition.  First, 
the  committee  on  general  laws  amended  the  bill  radic- 
ally; but  its  friends  by  resort  to  parliamentary  tactics 
prevented  the  presentation  of  this  modified  and  mild 
form.  The  original  bill  then  went  to  the  committee  on 
rules,  which,  on  April  1(>,  amended  it  by  reduction  of  its 
press-muzzling  severity  at  some  points — exempting  cir- 
culators of  papers  from  its  effect,  allowing  publication 
of  portraits  of  persons  nominated  for  public  office,  and 
leaving  option  to  the  courts  for  inflicting  either  the  finfc 
or  the  imprisonment.  On  April  22,  the  bill  came  up  in 
the  assembly.  It  was  said  to  be  favored  by  Senator  T. 
C.  Piatt,  but  was  known  to  be  disapproved  by  Governor 
Black.     After  a   debate   in   which   it   was   attacked   us 
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absurd,  as  infringing  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  as  un- 
constitutional, the  previous  question  was  moved,  and  its 
amendment  was  voted  by  107  to  14.  This  vote  amounted 
to  its  final  defeat ;  inasmuch  as  the  adjournment  of  the 
legislature  had  been  fixed  for  a  date  before  the  lapse  of 
the  three  days  during  which  bills  in  their  printed  form 
are  required  to  be  in  possession  of  the  members  before  a 
final  vote  to  pass  them. 

Adirondack  Foreat  Park, — It  has  been  for  some  time 
the  general  policy  of  the  state  to  possess  itself  of  large 
forest  districts  in  regions  of  mountains  and  lakes,  and  to 
reserve  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  primary 
purpose  was  to  control  the  sources  of  important  rivers, 
thus  ensuring  depth  sufficient  for  navigation,  or  a  flow 
for  purposes  of  manufacture  or  irrigation,  or  pure  supply 
for  city  and  town  aqueducts.  This  general  policy,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  efficiently  acted  on.  On  January  1, 
181)7,  the  state  was  credited  with  ownership  of  0,000,000 
acres  of  Adirondack  lands;  but  as  four-fifths  of  these 
lands  had  come  to  it  through  tax  sales,  it  held  an  assured 
title  to  but  a  small  part. 

Governor  Black,  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  acquiring 
an  assured  title  to  the  great  northern  forests  if  the  water 
supply  of  such  valleys  as  the  Hudson,  the  Mohawk,  and 
the  (ienesee  was  to  be  preserved,  induced  Senator  Ells- 
worth to  bring  in  a  bill;  which  was  passed,  appropriat- 
ing ♦1,000,000  for  direct  purchase  of  Adirondack  lands. 
In  the  assembly  this  measure,  providing  for  an  Adiron- 
dack park  of  2,200,000  acres,  was  strongly  opposed  by 
some  members  from  the  northern  or  Adirondack  coun- 
ties, but  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Wagstaff,  chairman  of  a 
special  committee  which  liad  been  sent  last  year  to  ex- 
amine the  region.  On  April  8  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
101)  to  2S,  and  became  a  law. 

LefiisUitice  Record.  —  I'he  legislature  adjourned  on 
April  24. 

The  sesrsion  will  be  memorable  for  its  action  in  cbartering  a 
(Greater  New  York.  Its  action  on  three  other  measures  is  noted  in 
preceding  pages. 

(Governor  Black's  suggestions  for  discontinuing  the  wasteful 
method  of  day's  work  in  completing  the  capitol,  and  for  making  a 
contract  for  the  whole  amount,  were  adopted;  and  f  1,250.000  was 
appropriated  for  it.  The  governor  used  bis  influence  also  for  the 
passing  of  a  bill  relative  to  civil  service  examinations,  which  civil 
service  reformers  have  severely  stigmatized  as  giving  political  spoils- 
men access  to  the  service.     )iy  introducing  a  certain  proportion  of 
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marks  for  "fitness/*  wliicli  marks  in  the  case  of  an  applicant  for  a 
position  can  be  given  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  examining 
official,  the  examiner  is  enabled  to  counteract  In  some  degree  the 
effect  of  the  marks  for  "merit/*  which  must  be  ffiven  on  the  basis 
only  of  the  applicant's  suocess  under  the  examinatfon.  The  reaaons 
adduced  for  this  change  were  practical,  such  as  that  the  former  rule 
waa  framed  on  a  theory  so  unbending  that  in  frequent  caees  under  it 
no  due  consideration  could  be  had  of  the  real  capabilities  of  the 
candidate,  and  that  the  result  of  examinations  decided  solely  by  it 
was  liable  to  be  the  compulsory  appointment  of  an  assistant  quite 
uufit  to  render  to  his  chief  the  special  service  requisite.  To  this  it 
was  replied  by  the  zedtoas  watchmen  for  abuses  that  such  cases  were 
too  few  to  have  any  importance,  and  that  the  change  imperilled  the 
whole  recent  reform  in  the  service. 

The  legislature  was  called  to  decide  on  a  remarkable  number  of 
bi^hly  important  measures.  The  influence  of  the  governor  on 
legislation  was  unusually  distinct  at  many  points.  The  record  for 
€*conomy  was  as  a  whole  good. 

New  York  Cotmty  Republican  Organization. — On  May 
24,  the  republican  county  committee,  at  a  large  and  en- 
thusiastic meeting,  elected  as  its  president  Lemuel  E. 
Quigg,  member  of  congress  from  the  14th  district. 
This  presidency,  vacant  through  the  resignation  of 
Edward  Lauterbach,  carries  with  it  the  leadership  of  the 
party  in  the  approaching  municipal  campaign,  which  will 
decide  whether  Tammany  Hall  shall  regain  control  of 
the  present  New  York  and  shall  extend  its  power  over 
the  immense  population  newly  consolidated  therewith. 
The  meeting  was  characterized  by  intense  excitement, 
though  its  final  action  was  nearly  unanimous.  A  few 
leaders  had  shown  some  opposition  to  the  choice  of  Mr. 
Quigg,  and  others  had  been  regarded  as  doubtful;  but 
his  support  was  so  general  and  enthusiastic  that  opposers 
either  absented  themselves  or  quietly  fell  into  line. 
George  R.  Bidwell  presided;  Frank  H.  Piatt  made  the 
nominating  speech;  Abraham  Gruber  seconded  the 
nomination;  and  Clarence  Lexow,  previously  regarded  as 
undecided  in  his  choice,  urged  that  it  be  made  unitedly. 
Of  the  215  members  of  the  committee,  175  qualified 
members  voted— all  but  two  for  Mr,  Quigg. 

The  new  campaign  leader  is  a  speaker  and  debater  of 
unusual  readiness  and  has  great  popularity  in  New  York 
city.  Though  he  has  not  heretofore  been  called  to 
extensive  work  as  an  organizer,  his  diligence  and  energy 
are  well  known. 

New  York  Municipal  Election, — The  immense  inter- 
ests, financial,  political,  social,  and  moral,  which  to  a 
multitude  of  minds  present  themselves  as  involved  in 
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the  next  election  in  the  metropolis  early  in  Novembor, 
have  commanded  large  public  attention.     Of  the  manj 
important  officials  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  those  in- 
rected  with  the  highest  respoiuibility  (pp.  118-15]}  are 
the  following ;  The  mayor,  for  foar  yean — chief  execu- 
tive, with  power  of  appointment  of  the  heads  of  nearly 
twenty  great  departments;  tho  controller,  for  four  yean 
—chief  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  city's 
i  m  m  0  n  s  u  financial 
interests ;   the    presi- 
dent of  the  council, 
for  four  years  — with 
all  the  powers  of  the 
former   president  of 
the    board   o  f  alder- 
men,  including  that 
of  acting  mayor  in 
case  of  the   mayor's 
illness  or  absence 
from   tho  city ;    the 
members  of  the  mu- 
nicipal assembly  in  it£ 
two  chambers,  twen- 
ty-nine    (for  foor 
years)  in  the  council 
or    upper    chamber, 
and   sixty   (for  two 
years)  in  the  board  of 
aldermen    or  lower 
chamber — tho  aseem- 
"""B.KFVBt^A""'"*^^'"'  "'  """''        '^'^  having  power  to 
frame  city    regula- 
tions and  ordinanoos,  to  control  all  municipal  property 
such  aa  streets,  markots,  parka,  bridges,  etc.,  and  to  au- 
thorize their  construction,  also  to  grant  various  franchises. 
The  issue,  though  not  without  important  bearings  on 
state  and  national  politics,  is  one  primarily  of  municipal 
concern;  and  the  chief  discussion  has  been  on  the  mayor- 
alty nominations,  Tammany  and  anti-Tammany,  soon  to 
be  made.     Tho  (juestion   is  whether  Tammany  shall  be 
entrusted  with  control  of  tho  seventy  millions  of  dollars, 
tho  probable  annual  amount  of  tlie  city  diaburaements. 
Little  conjecture  lias  yet  been  heard  as  to  the  Tammany 
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nominee.     The  split  developed  ujt  that  organization  in 
the  preceding  quarter  (p.    15|)Xcontinue8 — Henry   D. 
Purroy  being  regarded  ae  the  leader  of  a  faction,  the 
Home  Bale  democracy,  which    claims   a    strength  of 
12,000  to  20,000  votes  ready  to  be  cast  for  any  ''good'* 
candidate  pat  ap  by  the  repablicans.    Names  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Parroy  are  Doctor  Seth  Low,  Cornelius  If .  Bliss, 
General  Benjamin  F.  Tracy.    The  object  is  to  defeat\ 
Tammany  so  thoroughly  as  to  compel  its  reorganization  I 
with  the  deposition  of  John  C.  Sheehan  as  leader,  and  / 
with  the  ultimate  return  to  power  of  a  renovated  domoey 
racy  in  the  city. 

Tammany  Hall's  policy,  not  yet  fully  developed, 
showed  a  strong  tendency  to  make  free-silver  coinage 
one  of  the  planks  in  its  platform.  Outside  of  Tammany 
some  democratic  leaders  were  credited  with  a  plan  to 
unite  the  democracy  for  the  capture  of  New  York  city 
on  a  platform  avoiding  all  reference  to  financial  ques- 
tions: to  other  leading  democrats  was  attributed  a  design 
to  do  battle  as  "gold  democrats." 

The  Citizens'  Union  (p.  155)  continued  its  organizing 
work  for  non-partisan  nominations  to  the  municipal 
offices.  The  proposal  of  some  of  its  enthusiastic  mem- 
bers to  proceed  to  a  nomination  (Dr.  Seth  Low  being 
prominently  named)  in  advance  of  the  republican  nomi- 
nation, was  not  adopted.  The  union  is  reported  to  be 
rapidly  gaining  and  enrolling  voters. 

The  republican  nomination  is  not  looked  for  till 
September.  The  name  most  prominent  through  the 
quarter  has  been  that  of  Doctor  8eth  Low.  Mayor 
Strong's  advocates  would  be  numerous  and  urgent  if  ho 
had  not  exrpessed  his  urgent  wish  to  be  relieved  from 
future  ser^rice.  The  proposal  of  Dr.  Low's  name  as 
under  pressure  from  the  Citizens'  Union,  was  not  at  first 
welcomed  by  Mr.  Piatt  and  a  few  other  republican 
leaders,  but  later  was  favorably  received  by  the  ])arty  at 
large.  The  postponement  of  his  nomination  by  the 
Citizens'  Union  was  expected  to  make  his  nomination 
more  acceptable  to  republicans  generally. 

Buffalo  Bribery  6V/.v<?.— Thomas  S.  Maloney,  superin- 
tendent of  streets,  after  trial  in  the  supreme  court,  was 
sentenced  on  May  21  to  pay  a  fine  of  $700  for  attempt- 
ing to  bribe  William  S.  Bull,  superintendent  of  police, 
to  grant  immunity  to  a  gambling  house. 

Ohio. — The  Ohio  state  republican  convention  met  in 
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Toledo  June  22  and  23.  Governor  Asa  S.  Bushnell  and 
Lieutenant-Governor  A.  W.  Jones  were  by  acclamation 
nominated  for  re-election.     In  the  platform  adopted  a 

Caragraph  was  inserted  indorsing  the  candidacy  of  Hon. 
[.  A.  Uauna  for  United  States  senator  to  succeed  him- 
self on  the  expiration  of  his  present  term  in  1899.  The 
selection  of  a  chairman  for  the  state  executive  committee 
to  manage  the  campaign  was  the  subject  of  a  spirited 
contest  between  tlie  Bushnell  and  Hanna  factions,  but  was 
ultimately  controlled  in  the  interests  of  the  latter. 

The  democratic  state  convention  at  Columbus,  about 
Juno  30,  nominated  Horace  L.  Chapman  for  governor. 

The  platform  indorses  tbe  principles  of  tlie  Chicago  platform  of 
1896  on  tbe  money  question  (Vol.  6,  p.  277);  declares  against  all 
trusts  and  monopolies  as  "hostile  and  dangerous  to  the  people's 
interests  and  a  standing  menace  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions;" calls  for  a  vigorous  enforcement  of  all  anti-trust  laws  and 
for  such  additional  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  for  their  im- 
mediate and  final  suppression;  and  demands  immediate  recognition  of 
the  belligerent  rights  of  the  republic  of  Cuba  "as  an  act  of  justice 
to  an  American  nation  struggling  for  liberty  against  foreign  op- 
pression." 

Pennsylvania. — On  May  4  the  report  of  tlic  senate 
committee  appointed  in  May,  1805  (Vol.  5,  p.  377),  to 
investigate  the  conduct  of  the  municipal  government  of 
Philadelphia,  submitted  its  report  to  the  senate. 

The  report  finds  that  the  policemen  and  firemen  of  Philadelphia 
directly  and  openly  interfered  with  and  intimidated  voters.  It  de- 
clares that  sul>ordinate  members  of  the  police  force  protect  lottery 
and  policy  dealers  and  illegal  sellers  of  liquor  from  arrest.  City  con- 
tracts for  street  lighting,  street  cleaning,  and  other  city  work,  are 
awarded  among  a  favored  few.  The  provisions  of  the  law  in  regard 
to  the  civil  service  system  are  wofully  abused  by  those  having  the 
appointing  power.  On  the  question  of  political  assessments,  the  re- 
port says,  it  is  the  practice  to  collect  money  from  the  employes  of 
the  city  for  political  purposes. 

The  comniittee  recommends  the  adoption  of  legislation  which 
will  prevent  the  giving  away  of  valuable  franchises,  and  submits 
four  bills  intended  to  prevent  in  future  the  abuses  referred  to  in  the 
re|K>rt. 

South  Carolina.— On  May  25  Governor  Ellerbe 
uppointod  Hon.  John  L.  MoLaurin  (dem.),  congressman 
from  the  (Jth  district,  to  the  scut  in  the  United  States 
senate  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  James  H.  Earle 
(see  Necrology). 

Another  serious  blow  to  the  liquor  dispensary  system 
wiis  the  decision  rendered  May  31  by  Judge  Simon  ton  in 
a  case   before  the  United  States  circuit  court.     If  sus- 
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tatned  on  appeul  to  the  federal  supreme  court,  the  effect 
of  tho  decision  will  be  nt  least  to  impuir  seriously  the 
diapensary  law. 

The  case  originated  in  the  seizare.  b;  dispenury  constmbles,  of  % 
earco   of  win«s   wliich    had   been   shipped   from  Cftlifornitt  to  one 
Andrew  SiiuondB,  a  banker,  of  CharleatoD,  S.  C.  who,  In  conformitf 
nritb  the  supreme  court  decision  of  last  Jsnuar?  (p.  Ifl9).  had  ordered 
tlie  liquor  for  himself  and  frleude.     A  plea  was  at  once  made  to  the 
Uoited  States  court  for  a 
perpetual      injunction 
«g*inat  constablea  seixing 
liquor  in   orifcinal    pack- 
ages when  Bhippeil  for 
sale  to  cuBtomeis.      The 
decision  reads: 

"An;  state  may,  in 
the  eiercise  of  the  police 
power,  declare  that  tb« 
manufacture,  sale,  barter, 
and  eicliaDfre.  or  the  use 
us  M.  beverage,  of  alcoholic 
liquors  are  public  evils, 
aad.  havingtbus  declared, 
can  forbid  such  manufac- 
tare,  sale,  barter,  and  ei- 
clutOKe,  or  use  within  her 
territory.  But  when  a 
state  recognizes  and  ap- 
proves the  manufacture, 
s«[le,  barter,  and  el- 
chance,  and  the  use  as  a 
beverage,  of  alcoholic 
liqnor?,  and  the  state  itself 
encourages  the  manufac- 
ture, eogages  in  the  sale 
of,  and  provides  for  the 
consumption  of  alcoliolic 
liquors  as  a  beverage,  and 

BO    precludes    the    idea     uon.  jonH  l.  h'laitrik  op  «o<ttk  obolika. 
tliat   such    manufacture,  uBBwriATic;  iniied  stateb  benitoh. 

sale,  barter,  eichan^re.  or 

use.  are  injurious  to  the  public  welfare,  it  in  not  a  lawful  eiercise 
of  the  police  power  to  forbid  the  importation  of  such  lic|uoni  or 
their  sale  in  original  packages  for  per.-^onal  use  and  consumption. 
Such  prohibition  under  sucli  circumstances  is  in  conflict  with  the 
laws  of   interstate  and  foreign  cniuiuerce. 

■■The  dispensary  act  of  181W.  as  amended  by  Uie  act  of  1897.  1t>- 
osmuch  as  they  approve  the  purchase  and  manufacture  of  alcoholic 
liquors  for  the  sial*.  and  provide  for  tlie  sale  of  sudi  alcoholic 
liquoni  as  a  beverage,  in  aid  of  tlie  flnanres  of  the  .slate,  in  so  far  as 
they  forbid  the  importation  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  original  pockagex 
for  personal  use  and  consumption  and  the  sale  of  such  original 
packages  for  such  use  in  tbis  state,  are  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  are  therefore  to  that  extent  void. 
The  decieioD  of  tbe  sapreme  court  of  the  L'niled  States  must  control 
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all  circuit  courts.  By  its  decision  it  is  clear  tUat  no  long  as  the  state 
lierseir  engages  in  the  business  of  Importing  and  selliog  alcoholic 
liquors  for  the  purpose  of  profit:  Bo  loDg'  as  sbe  recognizes  that  the 
line  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  a  beverage  is  lawful  and  can  be  encour- 
aged; so  long  as  she  seeks  a  monopoly  in  supplyiug  these  liquors  for 
that  use.  and  in  this  wajr  looks  to  an  increase  in  her  revenue,  she 
cauDot  under  her  constituticnial  obligations  to  tlie  other  states  of  this 
Union  forbid,  control,  hinder,  and  burden  commerce  in  such  articles 
between  their  citizens  and  her  own." 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  decision  is  to  open  up  traffic  in 
original  packages. 

Tennessee. —  7'Ac  CenleiiHial  Ej-poxilioa. — The  first 
of  the  states  of  the  Union  to  mukc  a  solemn  commemora- 
tion of  tho  act  of  their  ailmiHsioii  to  fellowship  with  the 
United  States  of  America  is  Tennessee,  though  two  states 
had  prior  admission,  riz.  Vermont,  admitted  March  4, 
1791,  and  Kcntuckj-,  June  1,  17112.  Tho  date  of  the 
admission  of  Tennessee  was  June  I,  179G. 

An  exposition  of  Arts  and  Industries  was  deemed  to 
1)0  the  most  fit  mode  of  celebrating  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  the  state;  and  five  or  six  years 
itotore  the  century  was  completed  the  preliminary  steps 
were  taken  toward  carrying  the  enterprise  into  effect. 
An  informal  canvass,  through  the  newspaper  press,  of 
public  opinion  in  the  state,  showed  that  the  project  had 
the  heartiest  approval  of  the  people;  and  in  1S91  a  con- 
vention was  held  which  in  effect  adopted  the  exposition 
as  a  state  institution.  But  the  convention  was  not  an 
or^an  of  the  stntc  of  Tennessee  in  the  legal  sense:  it 
could  not  vote  funds  from  the  state  treasury  in  aid  of  tlio 
enterprise.     The  Tennessee  legislature  in  its  next  session 
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failed  to  vote  the  needful  moneys,  nor  coiild  liolp  be  ex- 
pected from  the  nutioiial  government ;  besides,  the  grcut 
exposition  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  (Vol.  5,  pp.    (310,  875),   wiis 
occupying  the   attention  of  the  ooiiiitcy  at  the  time;  and 
it  was  seen  that  in  the  interval  before  May  1,  IS'JO,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  provision  for  sucli  a  cele- 
bration aa  would  bo  worthy  of  the  atato.     It  was  there- 
fore decided  to  post- 
pone the  opening  of 
the    exposition    till 
May  1,  18!t7— a  date 
eleven   months   later 
than  the  actual  cen- 
tenary. X  c  vert  h  el  ess, 
on    Juno     1,    IS'Mi, 
appropriate     dedica- 
tory ceremonies  were 
held  on  the  site  of 
the   then  inchoate 
"  exposition    ci  ty  " 
(Vol.  «,  p.  ;i!)8).    The 
city  council  of  Nash- 
ville, in  the  suburbs 
of  which  the  exposi- 
tion was  to  be  held, 
voted  $100,om>  in  aid 
of  the  enterprise,  the 
county  »50,000,  and 
the   state  legislature 
(1100,000;      congress 
authoriiied  the  c  x  - 

penditure  of   »130,-  kwof  wm.  w. THomii. 

000  for  erection  and  ' 
maintenance  of  a  spe- 
cial government  building  and  display  of  federal  exhibits 
{Vol.  0,  p.  856),  The  contributions  of  private  citizens, 
firms,  and  corporations,  and  the  money  obtained  by  the 
Kile  of  bonds  of  the  Exposition  Company,  added  to  tho 
contributions  of  congress,  state,  city,  and  county, 
amounted  to  about  *1, 000,000 ;  and  in  tliat  sum  is  not  in- 
cluded the  cost  of  the  many  special  buildings  erected  on 
the  exposition  grounds  by  other  states  than  Tennessee 
and  othisr  cities  than  Nashville. 

Tlie  eipoaitinn  park,  situated  a1x>ut  one  aod  nnebalf  milen  from 
the  commercial  centre  of  Nashville,  compribeB  about  200  acres.     It 
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is  reached  liy  two  linifs  of  electric  railway  from  NasLville;  and  tbe 
Hteaiu  railroads  entering  thn  city  liare  also  a  terminal  Rtation  on  tbe 
grounds.  Tlie  site  was  ooce  the  centre  of  a  battle-field.  Union 
cavalry  charged  across  tbe  level  ground,  and  from  the  bills  behind 
cannon  belched,  while  Hood  uid  Thomas  strove  for  tbe  maater;  in 
tbe  battle  of  Nashville. 

On  May  1,  at  one  o'clock,  P.  M,,  the  eiposilion  was  opened  with 
impres.<<ive  ceremonies  in  the  presence  of  many  thousand  people. 
Mystic  and  secret  societies  bad  Ibe  most  prominent  place  in  the 
procesHion  to  tbe  grounds.  First  was  a  detachment  of  mounted 
police,  then  followed  local  divisions  of  tbe  Uniform  liank  Knights 
ot  Pythias;  offlcera  of  tbe  Tenaesstee  Esseiiic  Order;  detachments  of 
tbe  Tennessee  national  j^uard  and  tbe  Ohio  national  guard;  tbe 
Sponsor  of  tbe  Ancient  Essenic  Order  and  Maids  of  Honor  in  chariots; 
senators  and  knigbts  of  the  local  "Senates,"  supreme  officers,  and 
visiting  knights.  Tbe  governor  of  Tennes.see  and  Lis  staff  went  to 
the  grounds  later,  in  npen  carriages.  Tbe  members  of  the  legislature 
went  by  rail.  The  rendezvous  was  the  Administration  building;  and 
thence  the  exposition  officials,  the  members  of  tbe  legislature,  the 
governor,  and  representatives  of  every  department  of  the  slate 
government,  proceeded  to  tbe  Auditorium.  The  building  was  in  a 
tew  moments  filled  with  upward  of  7.000  people,  while  thousands 
more  stood  without.  The  ceremonies  opened  with  prayer  by  the 
Right  Bev.  Thomas  F.  (tailor  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
After  singing  ot  the  sacred  ode  "America."  an  address  was  made  by 
Major  J.  W.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Tennessee  Exposition  Com- 
pany. The  national  air,  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  was  then 
played  amid  tumultuous  cheering  and  other  displays  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm.  An  address  followed,  by  Roliert  L.  Taylor,  governor 
of  Tennessee.  When  tbe  band  struck  up  "Dixie,"  "tbe  very  earth 
seemed  to  sbalce"  with  tbe  cheers  and  applause.  The  exposition 
now  being  ready  to  be  formally  opened,  the  word  was  speeded  by 
telegraph  tn  President  McKinley  at  Washington;  be  touched  the 
button,  and.  as  tbe  band  playi'd  "Hail  Columbia."  the  machinery  was 
set  in  motion  and  the  Tennes.see  Centennial  Exposition  was  opened. 
The  number  of  persons  on  tbe  grounds  at  the  opening  was  40,000. 
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For  maaj  years  to  come  the  Chicago  EiposUion  will  doubtless 
be  tUe  Btandiird  of  comparisoD  by  wLicb  eipositioas  will  be  judged. 
The  public -spirited  cilizeos  of  Teunessee  flio  Lsve  built  the  "U^ile 
City"    at    NasliTille   have   no  reaaon   to  fear  the  coinparisoii   with 
Cliivagn  ia  an;  poiet  save  that  of  magnitude.     In  tUe  general  view 
KasliTille's  White  Cit;  would  seem  to  Uavn  marked  superinritj  over 
it«  frieDdly  rival   at   Chicago.     The   fairy    city   at  Chirago  had   no 
depth,  no  perspective:  it  was  all  foregriiund.     "Nowhere   could  one 
look  out  beyond  the  temporary  splendor  of  the  passing  show  and  rest 
tbe   imagination  on  a 
f^limpse  of  the  permanent 
and  the  historic."   Not  so 
at    Nashville.     There, 
standing  on  the  "Rialto," 
and  facing  eastward,  one 

bebolds  a  great  white  sta- 
tue   of    Athene;    beyond 

lier,    the   replica  of  the 

Parthenon;    and   beyond 

that,  and   around   about, 

wbite    arche«,    glittering 

domes,   reaches  of   pale- 

jn^co  waters,  deep  greea 

stretches  of  lawn  that 

liave  'golden  tones  in  ibe 

a  n  n  Bh  i  0  e ;     brightness. 

liglitness;    long    perspec- 
tives   of    white   wall; 

shadowy  darkness  in  arch 

after  arch;    a  world  of 

gteam  and  glitter,  ■  fas 

cinating    iosubetantiality 

that  has  sprung  suddenly 

oQt  of  the  eartb.  and  shall 

td.     But  this   is  not 
While  Btill  standing 
upon    the   Rialto,    wh«^ 
about  and  face  eastward. 

The    direction    of   the  mm.  t*n  leib  kibkmah. 

bridge  is   continued  in  a  ^^^,n.^^-,.  ,...,_. .i'„  a„.„„ 

broad  avenue  that  falls 
away  straight  in  front  of 
yon  amid  shelving  lawns  and  scattered  trees.  It  curves  to  the  left 
and  disappears.  The  eye,  however,  still  ranges  on.  Bright 
nmehine  and  blue  sky  overhang  a  wide  valley,  and  beyond  the 
valley  there  are  manf  houses.  Among  them  low-lying  clouds  nf 
smoke  blend  hazily  with  the  blue  of  distance  and  billow  upward 
along  a  ridge  crowded  with  buildings.  Here  and  thereatower shoots 
higb  above  the  haze.  A  spire  top  catches  the  sunlight  and  glitters 
like  a  jewel.  Straight  in  front  of  you,  at  the  very  centre  of  the  view, 
crownmg  and  dominating  the  whole  vista,  veiled  a  little  by  gray 
smnke.  softened  by  the  blue  of  the  horixon  and  backgrounded  by  the 
blae  of  heaven,  there  ia  uplifted  against  the  clouds  the  historic  state 
house  of  Tennessee. 

The  first  edifice  completed  on  the  grounds  of  the  eiposition  was 


diggt 
alt 
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the  AdmiDistmlion  building.  Iwr>  stories  aod  ullic,  in  llie  colonial 
Btyle,  witb  wide  venuidas  nn  eacb  floor. 

The  Auditiirjum,  in  whicli  are  beld  all  meetings,  congresses,  and 
reHtivala,  kaa  &  seating  capacity  of  6.0U0  persons.  Tlie  building  is 
colonial  In  design,  Ionic  in  treatment.  It  is  surrounded  by  broad 
porticos.     Over  tbo  centre  Hues  a  siuare  tower  140  feet  bigb.     . 

Tbe  locnlf.  of  tbe  Art  (Jallery  is  an  eiact  re]iniduclion  of  tbe 
Parthenon:  it  is  Hubstantiall;  built  of  atone,  bridl.  and  iron,  and 
is  flreproof.  to  insure  against  possible  destruction  by  flames  tbe  art 
treasures  placed  therein  fur  exbtbition.  There  is  ample  wall-space 
for  banging  the  canvases — sucb  a  collection  as  was  never  before 
sesn  in  tbe  Si>uth;  and  by  day  tbere  is  good  natural  light,  while 
by  night  tbere  is  electric  illumination. 

Tbe  public  baa  been  taught  to  look  for  colossal  figures,  or 
Baliel' lowers,  or  similar  daring  efTorts  of  the  arcbilect  or  tbe 
mechanician  in  these  "world's  fairs;"  and  sach  features  are  not 
altogether  lacking  in  tbe  White  City  of  tbe  South.  To  this  class  of 
structures,  but  entirely  free  from  any  suspicion  of  iiionstrosity,  and 
in  fact  a  beautiful  artistic  expression  of  the  sentiments  which 
prompted  the  exposition,  is  the  C«ntenniBl  flag  pole.  300  feet  bigb, 
"built  of  Southern  pine  beld  together  by  hands  of  Northern  steel." 
There  is  also  a  colossal  figure  of  Pallas  Athene,  standing  In  front  of 
tbe  Parthenon.  Including  the  pedestal,  tlie  Athene  is  40  feet  bigb, 
aod  is  modelled  after  FrOhner's  Pallas  de  Velletri  in  the  Louvre  at 
Paris.     This  work  of  art  was  executed  by  Miss  Enid  Yandell. 

The  History  building  is  an  adaptation,  not  a  reproduction,  of  the 
Erecbtheon  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis.  In  tbe  adaptation,  rooms 
or  wings  take  the  place  of  tbe  south  or  caryatides  porch  and  of  the 
north  or  main  porcb  of  tbe  original,  so  that  tbe  ground  plan  has 
nearly  tbe  form  of  tbe  lireek  cross;  but,  on  the  east  and  west  ends, 
as  in  the  original,  are  porches  witb  six  Ionic  columns.  The  floor 
apace  ia  about  4.300  square  feet,  in  five  compartments.  The  build- 
ing is  of  brick  witb  metal  root. 

The  Commerce  building,  answering  to  tbe  Cbicago  Liberal  Arts 
building,  is  the  largest  of  all  the  exposition  structures.  Its  style  is 
a  composite  of  tbe  Corinthian  and  Ionic  oideta  of  tbe  UrocO'Ronun. 
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The  buildint;  ia  591  feet  long,  and  336  feet  nide.  TLe  central 
pkvilioD  is  two  stories  iu  beiglit;  over  it  rises  a  dome  to  tbe  lieiglit 
of  175  feet. 

The  department  of  Minerals  and  Forestry  la  housed  iu  a  stately 
edifice  of  the  Roman-Doric  stjle.  There  is  a  main  building  with 
available  floor  space  of  over  65,000  square  feet,  and  an  annex  with 
door  space  of  nearly  12,000  square  feet.  Tbe  height  of  the  main 
buitdinK  from  floor  to  roof  is  Wi  feet,  end  it  has  three  large  porticos 
aTailable  tor  exhibits. 

The   Woman's   building,  after  the  model   of   General   Andrew 


Jackson's  mansion,  Ibe  "Hermitage."  with  some  features  of  (Irecian 
architecture  happily  added,  is  160  by  160  feet;  eight  massive 
columns  support  the  roof ,  which  issurniounled  by  an  observatory. 

There  is  a  Children's  building,  erected  with  the  aid  of  funds  col- 
lected by  tbe  children  theuiKelves.     It  is  an  ornate  two-story   struc- 

Agriculture  has  a  magnificent  palace  in  the  style  of  tbe  Kenais- 
s*Dce.  The  ground  dimenBii)ns  are  500  by  260  feet.  A  central 
dome  rises  to  the  height  of  100  feet;  it  is  flunked  on  either  side  by 
two  smaller  doines^  the  two  extremities  of  the  favade  are  also 
crowned  each  with  a  dome. 

The  Machinery  building  is  the  very  expression  of  solidity  and 
force  and  yet — or  rather  perhaps  therefore— it  satisfies  the  utmost 
requireinenU  of  the  artistic  wense.  The  ground  idea  of  the  architect 
is  the  Parthenon,  but  with  suggestions  from  the  Munich  Propylffum. 
one  of  the  finest  modern  examples  of  the  Doric.  Its  dimensions  are 
375  by  KWfeet. 

The  Negro  populatum  of  Tennessee  and  the  South  have  built  a 
handsome  and  com  in  odious  edifice  in  a  commanding  situation  on  tbe 
edge  of  one  of  the  lakes. 

Tbe  terminal  station  building  of  the  steam  railroads  entenng  the 
park  is  also  an  exposition  hall  tor  display  of  exhibits  sent  by  Bouthero 
rwlroad  companies.     It  is  in  the  Renaissance  style.  100  feet  square. 

The  ITnited  States  Government  building  is  350  by  150  feet,  cruci- 
form, with  central  dome  55  feet  high. 
VoL  7— «». 
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Tbe  Hvei 
is  144  b;  144  feet,  with  ceiling  80  feet  bifli. 

Tbe  wliole  exposition  niay  be  reg»nled  ta  Naaliville'B  centvooist 
gltt  to  the  Btate  of  Tennesiiee,  Naahvitie's  tribute  nt  bonor  to  Ibe 
founders  ttnd  upbuilders  uf  the  state.  Olber  cities  hsve  given  sub- 
Ktantial  evidence  of  good-will  toward  Na^bviile  and  Teones^ee  bv 
erecting  special  buildings.     Memphis,  Tenn.,  hae  a  unique  structure. 

Cyrxaidal  in  form;  Knoiville.  Tenn.,  is  represented  by  a  two  sloiy 
uilding  in  KoinaneHi|ue  style:  Cbica^.  III.,  baa  a  veiy  imposiog 
Blracture.  a  reproduction  in  miniature  of  tbe  AdminiBtmiion  building 
in  the  (Chicago  World's  Fair:  plain  and  simple  is  the  building  of  tin- 
cionali,  O. ;  and  Iiouisville,  Kj,,  is  housed  in  a  pretty  niaosion  in 
tbe  colonial  style. 

It  is  bclievi'il  that  one  result  of  the  exposition  will  be 
an  iiiprGUsttd  immigration  to  the  South.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  proportion  of  visitors' from  the 
North  and  West  is  very  large,  and  that  many  farmers 
from  those  aeetions  will  see  good  reasons  for  settling  in 
the  Soiitliern  states.  An  es])ecially  interesting  exhibit 
111  the  Agriculture  building  is  a  collection  of  certain 
ar^ioultural  products  raised  on  one  piece  of  ground  con- 
taining about  tciity-fivc  acres.  No  less  than  fifty-two 
different  varieties  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  cereals  arc 
shown  as  products  of  that  small  area.  And  all  the 
produ'jts  are  of  a  superior  quality.  All  who  have  seen 
those  exhibits  have  been  impressed  with  the  ability  of 
the  Southern  farmers  to  diversify  crops  and  raise 
products  of  a  high  standard.  The  Baltimore  Sun  thus 
leads  the  lesson  of  the  exposition: 

"If  there  Is  not  a  new  South,  tbem  is  a  new  era  in  the  old  Soulli. 
of   which   tbey  [people  in    other   sections]   must  beaceforth    take 
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account  in  their  calculations.  Tennessee's  exposition  will  do  im- 
mense good  in  forcing  this  fact  upon  national  attention  and  in  cor- 
recting false  impressions  of  the  South  which  still  linger  in  other 
sections.  The  South  is  not  mourning  over  the  past  nor  sitting  in 
idleness  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.  It  is  a  favorite  fiction 
with  some  sectional  Pharisees  that  this  is  her  attitude.  It  will  be 
well  for  such  critics  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  true  situation.  The 
Southern  states  are  growing  rapidly  in  wealth  and  are  becoming 
vigorous  with  the  spirit  of  modem  enterprise;  and  there  is  ground 
for  the  prophecy  that  they  may  in  the  not  distant  future  become  as 
dominant  in  business  and  material  achievement  as  they  have  been^in 
the  paHt  in  political  affairs.  The  star  of  industrial  empire  may  turn 
southward  in  the  next  decade  or  two,  to  the  confusion  of  those 
Northern  cavilers  who  have  been  so  fond  of  pointing  out  the  alleged 
needs  and  defects  of  the  South.  Nashville  for  several  months  to 
come  will  furnish  a  striking  object-lesson  with  regard  to  Southern 
progress  and  resources  which  will  be  well  worth  the  study  and  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  rest  of  the  country." 

CANADA. 

Canada  has  within  the  past  three  months  contributed 
much  to  the  solution  of  the  imperial  problem.  The  pres- 
ence of  Premier  Laurier  in  England,  whore  he  was  the  most 
honored  of  the  colonial  premiers  attending  the  Queen's 
Diamond  Jubilee  (p.  321) ;  his  speeches  there,  breathing  a 
fervent  loyalty,  yet  savoring  in  some  degree  of  a  spirit  of 
national  pride  and  independenc3;  and  his  party's  enact- 
ment of  a  tariff  law  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  most 
important  practical  step  yet  taken  toward  a  fiscal  federa- 
tion of  the  empire — these,  especially  the  last  mentioned, 
have  done  probably  more  than  years  of  academic  discus- 
sion could  do  to  force  a  formal  decision  as  to  what  limits 
there  are  upon  the  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse 
throughout  the  empire,  and  to  show  the  possibilities  of, 
or  the  utter  futility  of,  the  idea  of  an  imperial  federation. 

The  Dominion  Parliament.  —  The  second  session 
of  the  eighth  Dominion  parliament  ended  June  29.  The 
chief  measure  enacted  was  the  law  revising  the  tariff, 
aimed  at  promoting  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
Dominion,  especially  with  the  United  Kingdom.  Other 
important  measures  concerned  the  establishment  of  a 
fast  trans- Atlantic  steamship  line;  the  extension  of  aid 
to  railway  enterprises  calculated  to  develop  the  vast  min- 
eral resources  of  the  western  parts  of  the  Dominion  and 
to  facilitate  transportation  and  travel ;  and  the  provision 
of  cold-storage  facilities  on  land  and  sea  aiming  to  bene- 
fit farmers  by  affording  means  for  transportation  of  per- 
ishable products  and  enabling  them  to  compete  under 
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the  most  favorable  conditiona  in  the  great  foreign 
markets  of  the  world. 

Of  the  important  bills  introduced  early  in  the  session, 
the  Franchise  bill  (p.  176),  the  Superannuation  bill 
(p.  176),  and  the  bill  providing  for  a  plebiscite  on  the 
question  of  prohibition  (p.  177),  were  withdrawn  owing 
partly  to  pressure  of  other  business  and  partly  to  the 
absence  of  the  premier.     They  have  not  been  abandoned, 

t  are  merely  held  over  until  next  session. 

The  Tariff  LavD. — The  new  tariff  propoeals  were  submitted  to  parli' 
anient  by  Mr.  Fielding,  minister  of  finance,  April  22.  They  embody  a 
compromise  between  tbe  liberal  ideal  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  and  the 
conservative  policy  of  protection.  There  is  a  general  tariff  theoretically 
applicable  to  all  countries  alike:  there  is  no  discrimination  or  retali- 
ation expressly  proposed  against  any  particular  country.  The  ends 
of  discrimination,  however,  are  practically  reached — and  this  is  tbe 
most  distinctive  feature  of  the  new  tariff— by  a  system  of  preferential 
duties  for  those  countries  that  are  willing  to  deal  with  Canada  on 
reciprocally  equitable  terms.  In  practice  the  discrimination  works 
particularly  against  certain  lines  of  American  exports  and  in  favor  of 
similar  lines  of  British  exports,  this  being  accomplished  by  the 
adoption  of  maximum  and  minimum  duties,  the  maximum  being 
enforced  against  the  goods  of  countries  like  the  United  Stated,  which 
tax  Canadian  products,  while  the  minimum  are  to  apply  to  the  goods 
of  countries  like  Britain,  which  admits  Canadian  products  free. 
Great  Britain  and  New  South  Walas  seem  to  be  the  only  countries  at 
present  whose  schedules  are  so  arranged  as  to  enable  them  to  take 
advantage  of  the  minimum  rates. 

In  the  main,  the  general  protective  tariff  so  long  in  vogue  under 
the  conservative  regime,  is  maintained,  though  with  some  important 
reductions  of  duties  (on  iron,  coal  oil,  fence  wire,  binder  twine,  etc), 
and  with  a  substitution,  so  far  as  practicable,  of  ad  valortm  for 
specific  duties.  But  on  all  goods^-except  certain  articles  such  as 
alcohol  and  tobacco,  which  are  universally  taxed — coming  from 
countries  willing  to  trade  with  Canada,  there  is  freely  offered  an 
immediate  abatement  of  one-eighth  of  the  maximum  duty  until  July 
1,  1898,  and  one- fourth  thereafter.  As  already  stated,  all  countries 
without  distinction  are  to  be  allowed  to  send  their  goods  in  at  the 
lower  rates  whenever  their  tariffs  admit  Canadian  products  on  terms 
which  are  considered  in  Canada  as  a  reasonable  equivalent  for  the 
Canadian  reduction  of  duties. 

The  policy  of  the  government  being  hostile  to  trusts  and  combina- 
tions, goods  produced  under  such  auspices  have  their  tariff  protec- 
tion materially  reduced.  Iron  and  steel  duties  are  reduced  by  from 
$1  to  $1.50  a  ton,  while  the  bounty  is  increased  by  $1  a  ton.  The 
taxes  on  binder  twine  and  barb- wire  are  reduced,  and  within  a  few 
months  will  be  wholly  abolished.  Corn  is  placed  on  the  free  list. 
Duties  on  liquors  and  tobaccos  are  increaised.  The  flour  duty  is 
reduced.  There  is  a  reduction  equal  to  22  per  cent  of  the  duty  on 
refined  sugar.  The  tax  on  uncleaned  rice  is  increased.  Duties  on 
the  raw  material  of  many  kinds  of  farm  necessaries  are  redaoed. 
The  classifications  are  reduced  and  simplified. 

The  preferential  policy  embodied  in  the  new  tariff,  it 
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will  be  noted,  ia  different  from  that  of  sd  intercolonial 
ZoUvereiH   advocated   by    the    colonial    secretary,    Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain.     Under  Mr.   Chamberlain's  plan, 
even  if  free  trade  were  effected  within  the  empire,  there 
was  to  be  a  protective  tariff  as  against  the  rest  of  the 
world  (Vol.  6,  pp.  181,  423).     Under  the  Laurier  plan, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  United  Kingdom  need  not  make 
any  concession  to  the 
protective   idea:   she 
need  not  abandon 
Cobdenisni  and   free 
trade.     Canada,  of 
her  own  free  will,  in 
grateful    return    for 
recognized  benefits  of 
the   British    connec- 
tion, and  without  re- 
quiring    compensat- 
ing advantages  in  the 
form  of  duties  to  be 
levied  in  England 
against    countries 
competing  with  Can- 
ada, lowers  her  tariff 
barriers  against  Eng- 
1  i  8  h    manufacturers 
and  offers  the  mother 
country  a  freer  mar- 
ket.   The  scheme  ia  ■ 
hailed  in  England  as 
a   victory   for  f  ree- 
trade  principles;  and        cxai^mVn 
the   example   of   the 
Dominion  is  commended  to  the  other  colonies  as  inspired 
by  loyalty  and  good  sense. 

Coming  so  soon  after  the  failure  of  o\-erturea  for  reci- 
procity with  the  United  States  (p.  174),  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  liberal  leadei's  in  Canada  were  led  to  this 
preferential  plan — which  in  fact  if  not  in  f 
discrimination  against  American  goods— in 
attitude  of  the  United  States  as  displayei 
protective  policy  of  the  Dingloy  bill.  From  one  point  o 
view  the  Canadian  policy  is  seen  to  be  a  determined  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Dominion  to  shift  her  markets  as  much 
OS  possible  from  the   United   States   to  Great   Britain. 


ivere  led  to  this 
in  form  involves  A 
■in  view  of  the/ 
lyed  in  the  higlJ 
om  one  point  oP 
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The  Canadian  government  at  the  same  time  continues 
willing  to  negotiate  with  the  United  States  for  closer 
trade  relations. 

Formidable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  practical 
working  of  the  plan,  are  seen  by  many  in  the  most-fav- 
ored-nation  clauses  of  the  Belgian  and  German  treaties 
with  Great  Britain. 

Article  15  of  tbe  Belgian  treaty  of  July  23, 1862,  reads  as  foUows: 

'* Articles  the  produce  or  manufaotare  of  BelKium  shall  not  be  subject 
in  the  British  colouies  to  cither  or  hlifher  duties  than  those  which  are  or  may 
be  imposed  upon  similar  articles  of  British  oriiirin.'* 

In  tbe  (ierman  treaty  of  May  30,  1865,  Article  5  declares: 

'"Any  favor,  privileice,  or  reduction  In  the  tariff  of  duties  of  Importation 
or  exportation  which  either  of  the  contracting  parties  may  concede  to  any 
third  power,  shall  be  extended.immediately  and  uncondltlunuUy  to  the  other/* 

And  Article  7  further  provides: 

"The  stipulations  of  the  preeedinff  Articles  1  to  6  shall  also  be  applied  to 
the  colonies  uiid  foreign  possessions  of  her  Britannic  Majesty.  In  those  colonies 
and  poHsejMions  the  produce  of  the  states  of  the  Zoliverein  shall  not  be  subject 
to  any  higher  or  othnr  import  duties  than  the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  «nd  Ireland  or  of  any  country  of  the  like  kind;  nor  shall  the 
exportation  from  thone  colonies  or  possessions  to  the  ZoUveretn  be  subject  to 
any  hiffher  or  other  duties  than  the  exportation  to  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.** 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  these  clauses 
apply  in  the  premises — as  to  whether  Germany  and  Belg^ium,  even 
with  their  high  protective  tariffs,  are  not  equally  entitled  with  Britain 
to  the  advantages  of  the  lower  rates.  In  the  opinion  of  M.  Laarier 
and  his  government,  the  treaties  do  not  apply:  so  long  as  identical 
terms  are  offered  to  all  nations  trading  under  a  most-favoi^  nation 
clause,  there  is  no  discrimination  against  any,  and  so  no  cause  of 
complaint.  (Germany  and  Belgium,  on  the  other  hand,  claim  a  right 
to  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  clauses  in  question. 

It  will  be  for  the  imperial  British  government  to  decide  the 
matter.  Should  the  Canadian  act  be  disallowed  as  in  contravention 
of  imperial  treaty  obligations,  or  should  it  be  decided  that  Canada 
must  accord  tbe  preferential  treatment  to  (Germany  and  Belgium,  it 
is  tbe  announced  determination  of  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  to  pr^ss  upon 
the  home  government  for  a  repeal  of  those  clauses  in  the  Belgian  and 
(German  treaties  "which  should  never  have  been  enacted  to  tbe 
detriment  of  tbe  colonies."* 

Fast  Atlantic  Seryice.  —  A  contract  was  signed 
March  18  between  the  Dominion  government  ami 
Messrs.  Petersen,  Tate  &  Co.  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  fast  trans- At- 
lantic steamers.  It  will  be  another  link  of  intra-imperinl 
communication  whose  benefits  will  be  felt  especially  in 
Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom,  but  which  will  also 

♦NoTK. -As  we  (TO  to  press  the  anno(in(M;ment  Is  made  that  the  British 
Government  hiiH  taken  steps  to  denounce  the  Oerman  and  Belgian  treaties 
above  referred  to. 
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affect  Australia  by   bringing  it   appreciably   nearer  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

The  builders  of  tbe  line  of  steamers  are  to  receive  an  annoaL 
sabsidy  of  £154,500,  of  which  the  imperial  government  wiU  ])ay 
one-third,  and  tbe  Canadian  government  two-thirds.  The  contractors 
bind  themselves  to  accept  no  supplementary  subsidies  from  any  other 
source,  and  to  call  at  no  foreign  ports.  The  contract  provides  for 
four  steamships  of  not  less  than  10,000  tons  gross,  and  of  a  speed  of 
twenty-one  knots  an  hour.  They  are  to  have  a  capacity  for  1,500  to 
2,000  tons  of  freight.  There  is  also  to  be  provided  cold-storage 
capacity  for  500  tons  of  freight  on  each  vessel,  while  the  passenger 
accommodation  is  to  be  for  at  least  SOO  first-cabin,  200  second,  and 
800  steerage  passengers.  As  to  tbe  latter,  it  is  stipulated  tbat  they 
sball  be  carried  for  $15  per  capita.  The  steamers  are  to  be  con- 
structed under  admiralty  supervision  and  to  be  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  best  ocean  vessels  afloat.  Tbey  are  to  be  not  less  than  5^  feet  long, 
vrith  a  draught  of  25  feet  6  inches,  wbich  is  the  navigable  depth  of 
tbe  St.  Lawrence  channel,  for  the  steamers  are  to  run  to  Quebec  and 
on  to  Montreal  in  summer.  The  winter  port  is  to  be  either  Halifax 
or  St.  John,  at  the  option  of  the  contractors,  the  agreement  being 
that  tbe  company  shall  declare  which  of  the  ports  it  will  run  to 
before  the  date  for  tbe  beginning  of  the  service,  namely  before  May 
31,  1899.  The  service  will  be  fortnightly  for  tbe  first  year  and 
weekly  afterward. 

The  contract  was  approved  in  tbe  Canadian  commons,  June  16, 
by  a  vote  of  134  to  22,  the  opponents  of  the  scheme  being  ehietty 
Ontario  liberals,  patrons,  and  Western  liberals,  with  3  conservatives. 

House  and  Senate  in  Conflict, — A  conflict  of  consider- 
able interest  from  ^  constitutional  point  of  view  arose 
between  the  commons  and  the  senate  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  session,  over  the  railway  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  government  bad  proposed  to  extend  the  Intercolonial  railway 
system  into  Montreal.  Tbe  Grand  Trunk  railway  was  to  receive 
$140,000  yearly  for  running  powers  over  its  road,  use  of  the  Victoria 
bridge,  and  terminal  facilities;  and  the  Drummond  County  railway 
$70,000  a  year  for  the  lease  of  its  line.  Both  agreements  were  to  be 
for  99  years,  at  the  end  of  which  tbe  Grand  Trunk  agreement  was  to 
be  renewable,  wbile  tbe  Drummond  County  railway  was  to  become 
the  property  of  the  government.  The  Grand  Trunk  was  also  to 
receive  $300,000  toward  reconstruction  of  tbe  Victoria  bridge,  and  the 
government  was  to  share  in  tbe  maintenance  of  the  structure. 

When  the  bill  confirming  these  proposals  came  before 
the  senate,  in  which  there  is  an  overwhelming  conserva- 
tive majority,  it  was  rejected.  The  conservative  press 
had  persistently  spread  a  rumor  that  the  understanding 
with  the  Drummond  County  railway  was  of  the  nature 
of  a  corrupt  deal.  The  senate  accordingly,  on  June  28, 
on  motion  of  Senator  Miller,  appointed  a  committee 

"to  inquire  into  tbe  expenditure  of  tbe  subsidies  granted  by  tbe 
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parli&ineiit  of  (Canada  to  tbe  DrammoDd  County  RulwaT  Companj. 
tbe  present  financial  condition  of  the  said  company,  its  liabiliticB  of 
every  description,  whetlier  malured  or  accruing;  the  conditian 
and  cluisiflcalioQ  of  tbe  eaid  railway,  as  well  as  its  equipaicDi, 
and  also  all  oilier  matters  and  things  relating  to  the  said  gubjeds 
or  any  of  tUem.  as  well  as  all  other  roatiers  and  things  reUtuiK 
to  tbe  said  railway,  with  power  to  send  for  papere,  persons,  and 
records,  and  to  report   from  time  to  time." 

Senator  Mills 
epoke  strongly  in  op- 
position to  the  usnr- 
pHtion  by  the  sennte 
of  power  to  inquire 
into  money  matters, 
holding  that  the 
prerogatives  of  the 
upper  house  were  no 
greater  than  those  of 
the  house  of  lords  un- 
der the  British  con- 
gtitution  in  such 
cases;  but  the  motion 
was  carried  without 
sn  opposing  vote. 

Mr,  Fielding,  the 

finance   minister, 

thereupon   threw 

down  the  gauntlet  to 

I   the  senate  by  laying 

.   on  tlic  table  of  the 

'  commons  a  resolution 

to  appropriate  in  ihc 

HUH.  D*TiD  BitiA  Supply   bill   an  item 
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of  the  T)nimmonil  County  railway  and  a  portion  of  the 
<!rand  Trunk  tor  nine  mouths,  for  purposes  of  experiment- 
ally testing  the  proposed  Intercolonial  extension.  The  con- 
servative senators  threatened  to  reject  the  Supply  bill,  and 
a  deadlock  between  the  two  houses  seemed  impending. 
However,  a  compromise  was  ctTectod,  the  government, 
through  Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  having  withdrawn  all  state- 
ments to  the  cfleot  that  the  cabinet  proposed  to  commit 
the  country  to  the  purchase  of  the  Drummond  County 
railway  and  the  extension  of  the  Intercolonial,  and  hav- 
ing given  a  pledge  to  afford  every  opportunity  at  the 
next  session  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  Drummond 
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County  line.  The  Snpply  bill  was  then  passed,  includ- 
ing the  temporary  item  above  mentioned.  The  appro- 
priation for  new  rolling-stock  to  the  Intercolonial  rail- 
way was  cut  down  from  $100,000  to  J50,000,  no  portion 
of  which  is  to  be  used  for  purchase  of  the  rolling-stock 
of  the  Drummond  County  railroad.  The  experiment  of 
Intercolonial  extension  is  to  be  only  temporary,  and  not 
binding  upon  the  ac- 
t  i  o  n  of  parliament 
next  session. 

77/e  Crow's  Xeisl 
Paxa  Railway .  — 
About  J  une  1  the 
details  of  the  agree-  1 
mcnt  between  the 
Dominion  govern- 
ment and  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  railway 
for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad 
through  the  Crow's 
Neat  pass  in  the 
Rocky  mountains,  to 
the  mining  districts 
of  southern  British 
Columbia  {Vol.  6,  p. 
0O4),  were  made  pub- 
lic. They  were  sub- 
sequently ratified  by 
vote  in  parliament. 

In  consideration  of  ft  _„^   ^  ^   tam 

federal  grant  of  »n.000  cab*i).an  ^cret-v  ..r  n-*Ti. 

per    mile,   llie  <J.   P.   tt. 

will   build  the  line  fnr  880  miles  from  liellibridge  by  way  of  Fort 
MacLeod  to  Nelson,  and  agrees  to  the  followin)^  terms: 

1.    KnrniDB  po«ere  civer  the  Crow's  Nest  rail  way  a: 


.  .  anlal  U 
'relchl  n 


.  Crow's  Ne 

—"—ay  are  to  b«  u  tiller 
'"  'iw's  Next  rallwH, 


Rail  way  committee  of  the  privy  counci 
a.    Freltthls  (rom  piil-—  ""  "•"  '■■ 

other  part  of  the  Ctmadl 

control  of  the  Railway  co 

after  appointed. 

4.    Rates   on  certain 

Canadian  Pacific  railway,    _ _- 

reduced  by  from  10  to  M^er  ceril_jit_the  beginning 


nmltlee,  or  of  any  railway  conimisslnn  lo  bo  liere- 
ilasnen  of  freights  on  the  eB.st.Tn  pnrllon  of  the 


Rates  on  wheat  anil  llour  from  ManUoha  and  I 
reduced  1|  cento  per  hundred  beiclnnlnir  tn  m^  and 
per  handred  beginning  In  IBM,  making  8  cenU  In  a]]. 
'     Fifty  thousand  acr«a  of  picked  coal  lands  ar 


in  additional  It  » 
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7.  Coal  is  to  be  put  on  the  cars  at  the  mines  at  not  more  than  $2  a  ton. 

8.  The  sale  and  prioe  of  timber  lands  in  the  lands  granted  to  the  company 
are  to  be  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  governor-general  in  coonciL 

By-Elections. — Of  twenty-four  by-elections  held  since 
the  general  election  last  year  up  to  the  beginning  of 
May,  the  liberals  carried  twenty-two,  making  seven  liberal 
gains;  conservative  gains,  none. 

The  Jubilee  Honors,— The  following  is  the  list  of 
honors  bestowed  upon  Canadians  on  occasion  of  the 
Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee: 

On  the  Hon.  Sir  Donald  Smith,  Q.C.M.Q.,  high  commissioner  in 
London,  a  peerage. 

On  the  Hon.  Wilfred  Laurier,  premier,  membership  of  lier 
Majesty's  privy  council,  and  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  (ieorge. 

On  the  Hon.  Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  K.C.M.G.,  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

On  the  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  K.C.M.G.,  the  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  (George. 

On  His  Honor,  Lieutenant-Governor  Kirkpatrick  of  Ontario,  the 
Order  of  K.C.M.G. 

On  the  Hon.  L.  H.  Davies,  minister  of  marine  and  fisheries,  the 
Order  of  K.C.M.G. 

On  Sanford  Fleming,  C.M.G..  the  Order  of  K.C.M.G. 

On  the  Hon.  Chief  Justice  Taylor  of  Manitoba,  a  knighthood. 

On  the  Hon.  Chief  Justice  Tait  of  Quebec,  a  knighthood. 

On  the  Hon.  John  H.  Hagarty,  ex -chief  justice  of  Ontario,  a 
knighthood. 

On  the  following  the  companionship  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael 
and   St.  George: — J.    M.    Courtney,  deputy  minister  of  finance;  J. 

Lome   MacI>ougall,    auditor-general;     Lieutenant-Colonel.    William 
White,  deputy  {)ostmaster-general;  Louis  Frechette. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  unusual  atten- 
tion attracted  by  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  during  the  Jubi- 
lee festivities.  At  a  banquet  given  to  the  colonial 
j)romiers,  June  12,  by  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  responding  to  the  toast 
of  the  British  Empire  League,  referred  to  M.  Laurier  in 
the  following  terms; 

"Among  all  representatives  of  the  colonies  now  in  England,  none 
is  more  warmly  welcomed  than  the  Canadian  premier,  who  bas 
shown  in  his  own  person  the  capacity  of  our  free  institutions  to 
break  down  even  such  barriers  as  race  and  religion,  and  whose  grcit 
measure  of  federation  it  was  hoped  would  set  an  example  which 
should  be  followed  by  other  colonies  in  the  near  future." 

In   responding  to   the  toast  of  Commerce  and  the 

Empire,   Sir  Wilfred  uttered  the    following  significant 

words : 

•*  To-day  the  sentiment  exists  in  Canada  in  favor  of  a  closer  union 
with  the  motherland.     •    *    ♦     What  is  to  be  its  future  ?    •    ♦    * 
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Men  there  are  in  the  colonies  who,  recognizing  this  sentiment,  have 
endeavored  to  crystallize  it  into  shape.  Men  have  banded  together  to 
devise  schemes  of  union,  but  all  their  efforts  in  that  direction  have  so 
far  had  a  barren  result.  We  had  it  to-day  from  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  that  the  Imperial  Federation  League — the  oldest  and 
best  known  of  these  organizations — actually  dissolved,  avowing  that 
all  schemes  of  federation  had  been  found  impracticable.  Gentlemen, 
what  is  the  cause  of  this?  To  me  the  cause  is  very  obvious — 
to  me  the  cause  is  quite  recognizable.  It  is  not  in  the  genius 
of  the  British  race,  it  is  not  in  traditions  of  English  history 
to  write  constitutions  and  to  devise  theories;  but  it  is  in  the 
genius  of  English  history,  and  it  is  in  the  genius  of  the  British  race, 
to  proceed  slowly,  never  to  disturb  the  existing  condition  of  things 
until  it  has  become  heavy,  burdensome,  and  inadequate,  amounting 
to  a  grievance;  and  it  is  to  proceed  only  so  far  as  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  existing  exigencies.  To-day  there  is  a  colonial  aspiration  for 
a  closer  union,  for  a  broader  citizenship,  but  there  is  no  grievance. 
We  are  satisfied  with  our  lot,  and  the  British  people  have  shown 
again  and  again  that  they  are  averse  to  disturb  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion of  these  realms.  What  will  therefore  be  the  future,  I  may  ask? 
What  will  be  the  future  of  these  colonies — what  will  ba  the  future 
of  the  British  empire?  The  time  may  come — the  time  is  coming, 
probably,  when  the  present  citizenship  of  the  colonies,  satisfactory  as 
it  is  to  tliem  now,  may  become  inadequate.  The  time  may  come 
when  from  the  mere  aggregation  of  numbers  and  an  increase  of 
population,  the  sentiments  and  aspiration  in  favor  of  a  closer  union 
will  have  to  be  met,  and  acknowledged,  and  satisfied.  What  then 
will  take  place  again?  Gentlemen,  I  hardly  venture  to  give  my  own 
opinion;  but  perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  in  my  own 
estimation,  in  my  own  views,  and  views  largely  held  in  the  colony 
from  which  I  come,  the  solution  may  be  found  without  coming  into 
violent  contact  with  the  constitution  of  these  realms,  without  disturb- 
ing the  existing  state  of  things,  on  tlie  old  British  principle  of 
representcUion/*    ♦    ♦    • 

On  the  question  of  fiscal  policy,  the  tenor  of  the 
premier's  utterances,  as  also  of  those  of  Hon.  G.  If. 
Ileid,  premier  of  New  South  Wales,  was  in  favor  of  ulti- 
mate free  trade,  and  against  the  quid  pro  quo  policy  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  Zollverein, 

The  Manitoba  School  Question.  —  For  the  time 
being  the  ecclesiastical  controversy  in  connection  with 
this  issue  has  been  stilled.  The  papal  delegate,  Mgr. 
Merry  del  Val,  has  completed  his  investigation,  and  gone 
back  to  Rome;  and  the  Pope's  decision  is  awaited  with 
intense  interest.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  Canada, 
during  the  first  week  in  July,  the  delegate,  through 
an  open  letter  addressed  to  Archbishop  Langevin  of  St. 
Boniface,  inculcated  upon  the  bishops  and  clergy  the 
duty,  pending  the  decision  of  His  Holiness,  "to  desist 
from  all  agitation,  to  forget  all  divisions  and  resent- 
ments, and  to  suspend  all  discussion." 
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Ontario.  —  The  session  of  the  Ontario  legislative 
assembly  which  began  February  10  ended  April  13,  The 
most  important  meAsnrea  passed  were  outlined  in  the 
preceding  number  of  this  review  {p.  177). 

iSunday  Street  Ciirn. —The  provincial  law  regarding 
the  running  of  street  cars  on  Sundays  now  enacts  in  sub- 
stance lie  follows: 

No  street  cms  «.re  Lp  re ■ 
atter  to  run  on  Suodavs 
except  wUere  It  shall  be 
neceasarj  for  the  pBrpoer 
of  keepiitg  tbe  track  clnr 
of  snow  or  ice,  or  for 
other  actH  of  netvaAly  or 
charity:  but  this  pra- 
vision  Is  not  to  apply  to 
companies  who  Iibto  be- 
fore tbe  Rrst  of  April. 
1897.  r^ularly  run  care 
on  Sunday;  nor  is  il  to 
affect  any  com  pany  wUich 
lias  by  its  charter  or  any 
special  act  the  right  to 
run  cars  on  Sunday;  nor 
Is  it  to  aRect  the  right  of 
tiie  Toronto  Railway  Coro- 
pany  to  run  its  car<. 

The  right  of  the 
Toronto  company  to 
run  cars  on  Sundays 
was  decided  in  the 
affirmative  by  munic- 
ipal vote  on  May  15. 
Five  years  ago  the 
company  received  a  fian- 
Fip^Lliii"''"'"  ""^  '*''  chrse  for  thirty  yeais  on 

i    OBLEOiTK  TO  ciNxm.  Condition   that  it    should 

not  run  l^tinclay  rare  unle.is  a  majority  of  voters  demanded  them. 
Three  votes  have  boen  held.  On  tlie  first  occasion,  in  Janaarr. 
1^)92.  Sunday  can*  were  defeated  by  almost  4,000  votes,  in 
AiiRust,  18W).  tliev  were  attain  defeated,  but  by  a  majority  of 
only  about  1,000  (Vol.  3,  p.  550).  The  leffislature  than  passed  an 
act  prohibiting  a  vote  oftener  than  once  in  three  years. 

The  recent  contest  was  bitterly  fought,  many  of  the  clergy  and 
religious  organizations  participating  actively  in  tbe  canvass.  Tbe 
total  vote  was  tbe  largest  ever  polled — about  32,400;  for  cars,  ahoat 
16,400;  against,  about  10.000;  majority  for  Sunday  cars,  about  400 
<tbe  fSRures  given  by  the  press  put  the  majority  variously  from  S31 
to4N0). 

Minrellancoux. — A  commission  consisting  of  E.  A, 
Meredith,    LL.    D.,  James   Noxon,  and   0.   K.  Fraser, 
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appointed  by  the  Dominion  government  to  inquire  into 
the   administration   of    the   penitentiary    at    Kingston, 
reported,  about  the  middle  of  May,  a  most  unBatisfactory 
state  of  affairs — laxity  and  weakness  of  discipline;  dis- 
sensions and  jealousies  among  the  officers ;  waste  and  ex- 
travagance,  and    even    dishonesty    and  corruption,    in 
economic  management.     Tho  report  of  the  commission 
has  been  followed  by 
dismissal   of  all   tho 
inculpated     officials; 
and  a  thorough    re- 
organization  of    the 
prison  staff  is  under 
way. 

A  similar  investi- 
gation is  being  made 
At  the  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  penitentiary  in 
Quebec. 

On  April  2  Chief 
Justice  Hagarty  of 
the  Ontario  court  o( 
appeals,  resigned. 
He  is  succeeded  as 
chief  justice  by  Jus- 
tice Burton  of  the 
same  court. 

PrOTinelsl  Elec- 
tions— The  provin- 
cial elections  held 
since    the    general 

election  of  last  year  "'"'■  ""'^  "*  "•"^""'o- 

have  combmed   with 

the  Dominion  by-elections  to  confirm  tho  verdict  of  the 
constituencies  in  favor  of  the  principles  of  liberal  admin- 
istration. Manitoba,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Quebec  have 
each  in  turn  given  strong  liberal  majorities;  and  it  is,  we 
believe,  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  r>oniinion  that 
the  federal  and  provincial  legislatures  have  all  been 
aligned  in  political  harmony. 

A'ova  Scotia. — At  the  elections  held  April  20  through- 
out Nova  Scotia,  the  conservative  party  was  almost 
eliminated  from  the  assembly,  securing  only  three  or 
four  members  in  a  house  of  thirty-eight.     The  liberals 
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nnder  Mr.  Mnrray  carried  fifteen  of  the  eighteen  counties 
and  divided  the  representation  in  the  remaining  three. 
Every  member  of  the  government  was  elected;  but  Mr. 
J.  F.  Stairs,  late  conservative  member  for  Halifaj:  and 
leader  of  the  opposition,  was  defeated. 

Quebec, — On  May  11  the  government  of  Hon.  E.  J. 
Flynn,  in  Quebec,  was  signally  defeated  by  the  liberals 
under  the  leadership  of  Hon.  Felix  G.  Marchand,  a  con- 
servative majority  of  about  twenty-three  at  the  last  elec- 
tion being  turned  into  a  liberal  majority  of  over  thirty  in 
a  house  of  seventy-three  members. 

The  issues  of  the  campaign  were  cbiefly  local.  Clerical  inflnence 
is  said  to  have  played  only  a  small  part  in  the  election,  altbongh  a 
number  of  the  liberals  elected  openly  pledged  themselves  to  secar? 
free  public  schools  to  be  controlled  by  the  people  alone,  and  in  this 
wmy  antagonized  the  clergy  in  several  parts  of  the  province.  Both 
|)arties  were  pledged  to  an  extension  of  the  public  school  system  in 
the  province  and  the  expenditure  of  a  much  larger  sum  of  money  for 
this  purpose  than  has  heretofore  been  expended.  Several  members 
of  the  federal  government — Messrs.  Tarte,  Fitzpatrick,  Fisher,  and 
Sir  Henri  Joly — took  part  in  the  liberal  canvass. 

On  May  26  a  liberal  ministry  was  sworn  in  as  follows: 

Hon.  F.  (}.  March  AND,  premier  and  treasurer; 
Hon.  H.  Arciiambault,  attorney -general; 
Hon.  H.  T.  Dukfy,  commissioner  of  public  works; 
Hon.  S.  N.  Parent,  commissioner  of  crown  lands; 
Hon.  F.  <}.  M.  Dkciikne,  commissioner  of  agriculture; 
Hon.  a.  Turoeon,  commissioner  of  mines  and  fisheries; 
Hon.  J.  E.  Robidoux,  provincial  secretary; 
Hon.  G.   W.   Stephens,    Hon.   J.    Shehyn,  and   Hon.  J.  J. 
UcERiN,  without  portfolios. 

Miscellaneous. — On  June  21  the  new  legislative  and 
administrative  buildings  for  British  Columbia,  in  process 
of  erection  for  the  past  three  years,  were  formally  oj)ened. 

The  architect  was  Mr.  F.  M.  Rattenbury  of  Vancouver.  The 
material  and  labor  are  all  home  productions,  and  the  total  cost  some- 
what less  than  fll  .000,000.  Broadly,  the  buildings  are  arranged  in 
three  groups — the  centre,  or  principal  buildings,  comprising  six  de- 
partments, so  arranged  that  while  each  of  the  three  wings  will  be  a 
perfect  and  complete  building  erected  independently  of  the  others, 
they  will,  when  completed,  form  one  structure.  The  length  of  the 
central  building  is  288  feet,  with  a  maximum  depth  of  200  feet;  and 
with  the  colonnades  and  side  wings  added,  the  length  of  the  facade 
is  500  feet.  The  buildings  cover  an  area  of  5,000  square  yards,  or 
more  than  an  acre;  while  the  great  dome — to  the  t^p  of  the  colossal 
copper  figure  of  Captain  (Jeorge  Vancouver  which  surmounts  it— is 
over  150  feet  above  the  ground  floor. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  two  members  of  the  North- 
west  Mounted  Police  and  one  citizen  were  killed,  and 
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two  policemen  and  one  citizen  wounded,  in  an  attempt  to 
capture  an  outlaw  Oree  Indian  named  Almighty  Voice, 
who  had  deliberately  murdered  a  sergeant  of  the  police 
in  October,  1895,  while  resisting  arrest.  On  May  2?  the 
Indian  was  detected  stealing  cattle  by  a  rancher  named 
Venne,  whom  he  shot  at  and  wounded.  Pursued  by 
the  police  he  took  refuge  on  a  bluff  in  the  Minetchinese 
hills,  near  Duck  Lake,  N.  W.  T.,  where  he  was  joined 
by  a  few  other  Indians.  They  held  the  bluff  from  M  ay 
28  to  May  30,  and  were  only  silenced  by  a  force  of 
mounted  police  aided  by  citizen  volunteers  and  by  two 
pieces  of  artillery.  In  the  attempts  to  dislodge  them, 
Constable  Kerr  and  Corporal  Hockin,  and  Postmaster 
Grundy  of  Duck  Lake,  were  killed;  and  Inspector  Allan 
and  Sergeant  Raven  of  the  police  were  wounded.  AVhen 
the  bluff  was  finally  carried  by  assault  on  the  afternoon 
of  May  30,  all  the  Indians  were  found  to  have  been  killed 
by  the  artillery  fire. 

On  June  24  a  brass  tablet  in  commemoration  of  the 
American  voyages  of  the  great  Italian  navigator,  John 
Cabot,  was  unveiled  by  the  governor-general.  The 
tablet  has  been  placed  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  old  stone  Province  House  in 
Halifax,  N.  S. 

It  was  on  March  5, 1496,  tbat  Jobn  Cabot,  a  Genoese  by  birtb  and 
a  Venetian  citizen  by  adoption,  impelled  by  tbe  discovery  of  Colum- 
bus to  seek  a  more  nortberly  route  to  tbe  ricb  lands  of  Asia,  obtained 
letters- patent  from  Henry  vll.  of  England,  granting:  to  bimself  and 
bis  tbree  sons,  Lewis,  Sebastian,  and  Sancio,  tbe  rigbt  to  navigate  in 
any  direction  tbey  pleased  under  the  Englisb  Hag.  Early  in  May, 
1497,  Jobn  Cabot,  accompanied  probably  by  Sebastian,  sailed  from 
Bristol,  Eng.,  in  tbe  Matthew,  a  sbip  manned  by  Englisb  sailors.  On 
June  24  tbey  landed  somewbere  on  tbe  northeastern  coast  of  Nortb 
America.  Tbe  place  of  landing  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy, 
claims  being  put  forward  for  tbree  different  sites — (1)  a  point  near 
Cai>e  CHiidley  on  the  Labrador  coast;  (2)  Bonavista  on  the  eastern 
sbore  of  Newfoundland;  (3)  Cape  North  or  other  point  on  the  island 
of  Cape  Breton. 

Another  voyage  was  made  from  Bristol  in  July,  1498.  which 
probably  coasted  tbe  sbores  of  North  America  f  ram  1  Labrador  or  Cape 
Breton  as  far  as  Cape  Hatteras;  but  we  have  no  details  of  this  voyage. 

It  has  heen  proposed  as  a  fitting  national  memorial 
of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  organization  whose  purpose  shall  be  to  put 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
the  benefits  of  skilful  medical  treatment  and  nursing. 

The  organization,  if  the  efforts  to  raise  the  requisite  funds  are 
jsaccessful — wbicb  seems  doubtful  largely  owing  to  the  opposition  of 
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the  regular  medical  professioa — will  be  known  as  the  ^'Victorian 
Order  of  Narses."  Its  prime  moving  spirit  lias  been  the  Countess  of 
Aberdeen,  whose  energy  and  devotion  were  aroused  in  the  matter  as 
the  result  of  a  resolution  laid  before  the  National  Council  of  Women 
of  Canada  last  year  by  the  Federated  Societies  of  Women  which  form 
the  local  council  of  Vancouver,  B.  C,  calling  attention  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  women  and  children  in  the  sparsely  settled  districts  of  Canada 
from  want  of  proper  medical  aid.  The  chief  purposes  of  the  pro- 
posed order  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  skilled  nurses  in  sparsely  settled  and  outlying  country  dis' 
tricts. 

2.  To  provide  skilled  nurses  to  attend  the  sick  poor  in  their  own  homes  in 
cities  where  no  organization  for  the  purpose  already  exists. 

8.  To  provide  skilled  nurses  to  attend  oases  in  cities  at  fixed  charges  for 
persons  or  small  inoomea,  the  charf^es  bein^  paid  to  the  funds  of  the  order. 

4.  To  provide  small  lyini;-In  rooms  or  wards  In  cottage  hospitals  or  homes. 

5.  To  prepare  trained  nurses  thoroughly  qualified  to  carry  out  these  ob- 
lects.  existing  training  schools  beln^  utlnzed  for  that  purpose,  the  intention 
being  not  to  supplant  but  to  supplement  the  good  work  already  being  done. 

At  the  recent  convocation  of  Queen's  University, 
Kingston,  Ont.,  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  con- 
ferred— it  is  said  for  the  first  time  on  this  continent — 
upon  a  woman,  the  recipient  being  the  Countess  of 
Aberdeen. 

A  decision  of  the  federal  supreme  court  rendered 
May  1 — Chief  Justice  Sir  II.  Strong  alone  dissenting — 
was  to  the  effect  that  a  British  subject  resident  in 
Canada,  who  secures  a  divorce  in  another  country  and 
remarries,  is  guilty  of  bigamy. 

At  the  royal  military  tournament  at  Islington,  Eng., 
early  in  June,  a  team  from  the  48th  Highlanders  of 
Toronto,  Ont.,  won  several  prizes  in  competition  with 
the  best  picked  troops  of  the  empire.  As  a  team  they 
won  the  world's  championship  in  a  bayonet  contest;  and 
Private  Stewart  carried  off  the  first  prize  in  the  Empire 
bayonet  competition. 

THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Porto  Rieo. — An  abortive  attempt  at  a  revolution 
was  made  by  a  small  band  of  malcontents,  March  24,  at 
the  town  of  Yauco  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island ; 
but  the  rebels  dispersed  after  an  exchange  of  shots  with 
the  loyal  troops,  and  most  of  them  were  afterward 
arrested. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

The  Greater  Republic. — About  June  15  Guatemala 
signed  a  treaty  approving  the  policy  of  the  confederation 
provided  for  by  the  treaty  of  Amapala  and  known  as  the 
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"Greater  Republic  of  Central  America"  (Vol.  5,  p.  676; 
Vol.  6,  p.  909).  It  was  announced  on  June  24  that 
Costa  Rica  had  also  at  last  agreed  to  enter  the  confedera- 
tion— thus  completing  the  union  of  the  five  republics. 
Rafael  Iglesias,  now  president  of  Costa  Rica,  is  said  to  be 
the  choice  for  first  president  of  the  confederation;  and 
plans  have  already  been  laid  for  the  adoption  of  a  uni- 
form currency  for  the  five  states. 

Guatemala. — It  was  announced  early  in  June  that 
President  Barrios  of  Guatemala  had  proclaimed  himself 
dictator.  Financial  difficulties  for  some  time  had  beset 
the  government,  and  the  political  situation  was  much 
complicated.  The  reasons  for  Barrios's  action  are  thus 
given  in  his  decree : 

"Some  of  the  deputies,  inspired  and  influenced  bj  personal  ambi- 
tion, have  committed  irregularities  unprecedented  in  the  country's 
history,  and  have  attempted  to  break  the  ties  of  harmony  by  dictating 
uncoDstitational  laws,  both  inexpedient  and  contradictory.  The 
majority  of  deputies  retired,  leaving  the  minority  persistent,  unpatri- 
otic, and  hostile.  On  the  first  of  May,  adjournment  day,  they  failed 
to  meet,  thus  dissolving  the  national  representation. 

*'On  account  of  the  imprudence  and  impolitic  course  of  some  of 
the  representatives,  this  circumstance  has  placed  the  executive  in  the 
unavoidable  position  of  assuming  the  national  public  powers." 

Honduras. — A  serious  revolution  broke  out  in  April 
owing  to  the  growing  discontent  of  the  conservatives 
with  the  liberal  administration  of  President  Policarpo 
Bonilla,  who  came  into  power  on  the  overthrow  of  Presi- 
dent Vasquez  early  in  1894  (Vol.  4,  p.  183).  On  the 
night  of  April  13  the  towns  of  Puerto  Cortez  and  Espc- 
ranza  were  captured  by  the  insurgents  commanded  by 
Enrique  de  Soto;  and  a  provisional  government  was 
proclaimed  at  Puerto  Cortez.  President  Bonilla  pro- 
claimed martial  law  throughout  the  country,  and  mob- 
ilized his  army.  Sharp*  fighting  occurred  at  several 
points;  but  the  revolution  was  finally  suppressed  on  May 
10,  when  Puerto  Cortez  was  recaptured  from  the  rebels. 
The  insurgent  leaders  are  said  to  have  escaped  into 
Guatemala. 

Nicaragua. — On  May  9  President  Zelaya  signed  a  law 
abolishing  the  death  penalty  in  the  republic  after  July  1. 
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SOUTH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

Argentina. — An  American  syndicate  in  April  pur- 
chased a  gold  mine  in  Mendoza  for  ♦2(H),OU0.  A  com- 
mittee appointed  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  trade  re- 
ported in  May  that  the  annua)  export  of  cereals  had 
declined  $25,000,000,  and  of  wool  about  *ri,()OO,0O0. 

Brazil.— Till  June  the  ''fanatics"  (p.  18G)  were  hold- 
ing their  own;  but  the  government  was  in  the  meantime 
making  preparations  to  deliver  a  death  blow  to  the  cause 
of  Antonio  Conseilheiro.  On  June  7  advices  from  Rio 
announced  the  fall  of  Canudos,  the  rebels'  stronghold; 
but  the  particulars  of  the  battle  are  exceedingly  meagre: 
even  at  the  end  of  June  little  more  was  known  than  the 
fact  of  the  defeat  of  the  rebels.  The  government  troops 
were  under  the  command  of  General  Oscar.  Conseilheiro 
was  strongly  entrenched,  and  for  a  while  seemed  sure  of 
victory.  But  wherever  it  was  possible,  the  Brazilian 
artillery  was  turned  on  the  fanatics;  their  entrenchments 
were  destroyed,  and  their  host  fled  precipitately.  Their 
army  was  **almost  annihilated."  Tiic  government's  loss 
was  300  in  killed  and  wounded 

Chile. — The  Balmacedist  party  in  April  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  conservatives  and  Errazuristas,  thus,  it 
was  believed,  insuring  the  stability  of  the  government. 
Nevertheless,  only  two  or  three  days  after  this  news  was 
published,  a  crisis  appeared  imminent  in  the  cabinet  of 
President  Errazuriz,  due  to  differences  between  him  ami 
the  minister  of  justice.  Serious  results  were  appre- 
hended. The  "stability  of  the  government"  was  not  yet 
quite  assured,  and  the  populace  was  clamoring  for  war 
with  Argentina.  The  cabinet  of  President  Errazuriz 
resigned  June  22;  and  a  new  ministry  was  promptly 
formed,  whose  tenure  of  office,  however,  is  considered 
unstable  by  the  opposition  liberal  press. 

There  are  indications  of  an  approaching  close  alliance 
between  Chile  and  Brazil.  On  April  25  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  a /(?.v/a  was  celebrated  in  honor  of  Brazil.  From 
15, 000  to  20,000  persons  took  part  in  t\\6  parade.  The 
Brazilian  minister  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic 
plaudits  and  cheers.  Simultaneously  with  this  demon- 
stration, a  report  gained  currency  that  Chile  and  Brazil 
had  entered  into  an  alliance  to  guarantee  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  among  the  states  of  South  America. 

The  steady  decline  in  the  price  of  nitrate    in  the 
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European  markets  has  produced  a  feeling  of  uneasiness 
in  commercial  circles  throughout  the  republic. 

Ecuador. — A  conspiracy  to  assassinate  President 
Alfaro  was  discovered  at  Quito  in  the  beginning  of  April. 
Several  priests  were  believed  to  be  implicated.  The 
authorities  caused  the  arrest  of  the  alleged  ringleaders, 
Ignacio  Ventamilla,  Jose  Maria  Saenz,  and  Rafael 
Camano,  with  fifty  of  their  accomplices.  By  the  begin- 
ning of  May  the  conspiracy  had  assumed  the  proportions 
of  an  insurrection,  and  was  daily  gaining  in  strength. 
The  men  of  the  mountains  {montaneros)  made  a  descent 
in  force  on  the  city  of  Rio  Bamba,  and  there  was  des- 
perate fighting  between  them  and  the  government  troops 
there.  The  rebels  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  One 
priest  was  among  the  slain.  Meanwhile  the  vionianeroi< 
were  rallying  everywhere  to  the  banner  of  revolt.  In  the 
provinces  of  Chimboruzo  and  Canar  many  towns  and  vil- 
lages were  sacked.  Priests  in  full  ecclesiastical  garb 
and  bearing  arms  were  fighting  in  the  rebel  ranks.  On 
May  8  it  was  announced  that  President  Alfaro  had 
ordered  the  expulsion  of  all  priests  from  the  country. 
Every  day  added  to  the  number  of  persons  many  of 
them  men  of  wealth  and  influence,  arrested  for  com- 
plicity in  plots  against  the  life  of  the  president,  his 
brother,  and  government  officials.  As  a  natural  result, 
*'the  government  is  now  momentarily  expecting  a  rebel 
outbreak  in  the  province  of  Los  Rios"  and  elsewhere. 

Peru. — Representatives  of  Peru  and  Chile  respec- 
tively signed  early  in  April  a  protocol  arranging  terms  for 
settling  the  Chilean  war  claims  by  arbitration. 

An  arbitration  commission,  to  sit  at  Lima,  is  to  be  created,  con- 
sisting of  three  members,  one  appointed  by  the  government  of  Chile. 
one  by  that  of  Peru,  and  the  third  by  the  queen  regent  of  the 
Netherlands. 

On  April  9  coinage  of  silver  in  Peru  was  suspended ; 
and  a  decree  was  published  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  silver  coins  after  May  10,  except  through  the  port  of 
Callao;  and  such  imported  silver  must  be  delivered  at 
the  mint  to  be  melted  into  bars. 

Urugaay. — The  government  at  Montevideo  received 
information,  April  9,  that  three  towns  (not  named  in  the 
telegraphic  advices)  had  been  taken  by  the  rebels.  The 
rebel  force  which  at  the  end  of  March  was  reported  as 
preparing  to  give  battle  to  General  Munez  (p.  188), 
overtook  him  a  few  days  after  and  defeated  him,  captur- 
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ing  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the  federal  force.  The 
regular  army  of  the  republic  was  opposed  to  mobilization 
of  the  full  strength  of  the  national  guard.  On  April  11, 
unofficial  advices  from  Montevideo  reported  a  serious 
engagement  between  government  troops  and  insurgents 
near  Minas.  The  federals,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Casalla,  were  defeated.  The  insurgents  had  captured 
the  town  of  Sarandi  del  Yi.  On  April  22  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  was  made  by  a  student  named  Rabocca  to 
assassinate  President  Borda.  The  shot  fired,  however, 
missed  its  mark.  The  scene  of  the  attempt  was  the 
gateway  of  the  official  residence  in  Montevideo. 

The  insurgents  suffered  a  reverse  a  few  days  later  at 
the  town  of  Armigaa,  where  a  rebel  force  was  attacked 
by  government  troops  and  forced  to  retreat  over  the 
border  into  Brazilian  territory.  In  crossing  the  Yagua- 
ron  river,  many  of  them  were  drowned.  But  the  fortune 
of  war  again  favored  the  insurgents  on  May  3,  when  a 
body  of  troops  under  General  Escobar  was  defeated  by  the 
rebels.  Another  fight,  reported  the  same  day,  resulted 
in  "a  decisive  victory"  for  the  insurgents,  led  by  Lamas. 

To  cover  war  expenses  the  government  decided  to 
issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $4,000,000. 

The  wheel  of  fortune  turns;  and  the  government 
troops,  after  six  hours'  fighting,  gain  a  victory  over  the 
insurgents  in  the  north,  commanded  by  Lamas  and 
Saraiva:  the  official  bulletin  states  that  "the  insurgents 
were  completely  routed"  and  that  "the  revolution  is  at 
an  end."  And  President  Borda  seemed  to  be  of  that 
mind;  for  straightway  he  commences  a  new  war, 
a  foreign  war.  On  June  9  the  Uruguayan  gunboat 
Suarez  landed  troops  on  the  Argentina  coast;  then  her 
guns  sunk  a  vessel  fiying  the  Argentina  flag.  Steps  were 
forthwith  taken  by  Argentina  to  avenge  the  insult  and 
outrage  by  declaring  war.  And  the  dead  revolution 
comes  to  life  again.  While  the  Suarez  was  on  her  mis- 
sion, the  resuscitated  rebels  were  "concentrating  their 
forces,"  and  a  decisive  battle  with  government  troops 
was  imminent.  A  battle  more  or  less  decisive  did  take 
place  shortly  after,  in  which  the  government  troops 
under  General  Villar  were  said  to  be  "completely  routed. " 

Time  alone  can  throw  for  us  full  light  upon  the  com- 
plicated situation. 

The  London  Tim^is  takes  occasion  of  the  insurrection 
to  make  a  study  of  Uruguay's  financial  situation. 
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Tbe  republic,  with  a  population  of  800,000,  bas  a  public  debt  of 
$125,000,000,  or  more  than  $150  per  capita.  Not  all  of  tbe  money 
represented  by  tbe  debt  bas  come  out  of  Englisbmen's  pockets,  but 
at  any  rate  Englisbmen  "bave  subscribed  enougb  to  give  tbem  a 
certain  interest "  in  tbe  revolution:  Among  tbe  features  of  tbe  war 
wbicb  must  be  of  special  interest  to  Uraguay's  Britisb  creditors,  tbe 
Times  cites  tbese:  complete  control  by  tbe  insurgents  of  tbe  wbole 
eastern  portion  of  tbe  country;  tbe  conduct  of  tbe  war  on  tbe  govern- 
ment side  by  a  wiseacre  president,  a  universal  genius  wbo  *' controls 
tbe  movements  of  tbe  troops  by  telephone  from  bis  residence  in 
Montevidio;'*  absolute  one-man  power  controlling  every  department  of 
tbe  civil  administration.  According  to  tbe  Times,  "Tbe  main  obstacle 
to  advance  is  political  and  administrative  corruption,  wbicb  tbe 
present  president  bas  carried  to  lengths  rather  unusual  even  in  South 
American  republics.  Retributive  Justice  calls  for  bis  overthrow,  yet 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  disappearance  would  bring  about  any 
marked  improvement." 
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Parliamentary  Proceedings. — The  Education  bill 
which  had  been  passed  by  the  commons  in  February 
(p.  190),  was  passed  by  the  lords  in  the  early  days  of 
April.  Under  the  decision  of  the  chancellor  that,  as  a 
money  bill,  it  could  not  be  amended  in  the  upper  house, 
it  went  through  without  change.  It  allots  £660,000  to 
relief  of  voluntary  (denominational)  schools,  being  at 
the  rate  of  five  shillings  per  child.  A  secwid  education 
bill,  which  passed  a  third  reading  in  the  commons  early 
in  April  with  every  prospect  of  becoming  a  law,  provides 
for  board  (undenominational)  schools  in  poor  districts, 
allotting  £110,0(X),  equal  to  a  grant  of  one  shilling  per 
child.  This  bill  is  a  conciliatory  and  partial  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  those  who  do  not  wish  their  children 
taught  in  Anglican,  Roman  Catholic,  or  Wesleyan 
schools. 

The  Employers'  liability  bill,  introduced  on  May  3  by 
the  home  secretary,  but  ascribed  mainly  to  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, is  a  startling  measure  for  a  conservative  govern- 
ment. A  similar  but  a  more  conservative  bill  proposed 
by  the  last  liberal  administration  met  strong  opposition, 
and  failed. 

The  present  bill  provides  compensation  for  workmen  injnred — 
whether  by  their  own  faalt  or  not — in  manufacturing  and  other  in- 
dustries in  which    steam-power    is  used — excluding     agricultural 
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laborera,  domestic  servants,  seaiuen.  et«.  Id  case  of  diaablemenl. 
tlie  workman  in  to  receivu,  after  the  Erst  two  weeks,  balf-pay  not  to 
Hicaed  %5  per  week.  In  case  of  deatU  from  injury,  his  heira  are  to 
receive  at  least  $750  ur  tltree  jeare'  wages  if  the  wagee  be  the  larger 
Hjm.  but  not  in  an;  case  more  tLan  $1,500.  "CoDtractiag  out,"  or 
agreeing  not  to  claim  compensation,  is  allowed,  but  only  to  members 
of  a  voluntary  society  whose  benelils  are  not  less  tbau  tlie  bill  pro- 
vides. 

is  a  great  oonceBBioii 
to  tlie  world  of  work- 
men, and  is  hailed  by 
the  trades-unions.  It 
has  been  pointed  out 
that  though  its  appli- 
cation as  yet  is  limit- 
ed i  n  range  i  t  ac- 
knowledges a  univer- 
sal principle  which 
must  gradually  take 
broadening  applica- 
tion. The  pnnciple 
!  is  that  compensation 
for  injuries  of  work- 
men by  tlieir  fault  or 
otherwiso,  is  a  trade 
charge  bearing  di- 
rectly on  profits. 
Such  a  principle 
verges  on  an  e.\treme 
democnicv. 

On  April  29  the 
chancellor  of  the 
exchequer   presented 

K«ni,  RXI.BORNE.    irHllKR -SETUKTIKV  thO      budgCt      1  U      t  h  S 

TO  Till  BRiTiBH  coLONUL  oppiLE.  hoiisc  of  commons. 

Il  shows  (treat  prosperity  during  the  year  past — aggreeate  reve- 
nue £112, 198,.'>47,  an  increase  over  the  .v ear  previous  of  £2.8.')«.00I. 
I>educting  the  sums  reniitied  for  local  taxation,  the  aggregate  account 
becomes  £10^,949.885,  an  increase  of  £1,670,056.  TLe  realized  sur- 
iilua  over  expenditure  is  staled  to  have  been  JE3.4iO.000;  which  has 
lieen  applied,  not  to  lowering;  the  tax-rate  nor  to  reduction  of  the 
debt,  but  mostly  to  expenditure  for  military  and  naval  purposes, 
while  £900,000  is  for  introduction  of  postal  refornis.  The  three  main 
sources  of  the  total  revenue  are.  1.  The  drink  tax.  partly  on  imports, 
yielding  more  than  one  third  ot  the  revenue;  3.  the  income  Ux. 
yielding;  more  than  one-seventh;  .1.  the  various  death  duties,  yield- 
ing one  eiffhlh.  Tlie  revenue  from  these  sources  and  from  stam|>s  en- 
ables England  to  dispense  with  a  general  tariff  on  imports;  though 
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the  budget  dLscloses  the  fact  that  even  under  a  policy  known  as  free- 
trade  the  costoma  revenue  of  various  kinds  amounted  to  £21,462,571. 
The  great  proaperitr  shown  is  not  distributed  through  the  empire: 
many  of  the  dependenciea  are  financially  languishing. 

Irish  affairs  are  again  exciting  attention  in  parliament. 
On  May  28  John  Redmond,  the  Pamellite  leader,  and 
three  other  Irish  members  who  with  him  persisted  in 
nidely  interrupting  the  business  in  hand  by  discussing 
the  Irish  grievance  of  over- taxation,  were  suspended 
temporarily  from  service  in  tlie  house  and  ordered  to  be 
removed  by  the  sergeant-at-arms.  The  conservatives  assert 
that  the  whole  affair  was  merely  a  theatrical  emphasis  of 
the  Irish  refusal  to  join  in  the  queen's  Diamond  Jubilee 
celebration. 

An  announcement  of  very  great  importance  as  to  the 
government's  policy  in  Irish  affairs  was  made  in  the 
commons,  May  21,  by  A.  J.  Balfour,  conservative- 
unionist  leader.  He  promised  for  the  next  year's  ses- 
sion two  measures  of  Irish  relief:  a  large  permanent 
subvention  from  the  imperial  treasury  relieving  the  land- 
lords of  half  (and  in  some  cases  all)  the  poor  rates,  and 
the  tenants  of  half  the  county  tax;  also  a  new  scheme  of 
local  government  on  a  popular  elective  basis  substan- 
tially as  in  Great  Britain.  The  details  of  this  policy  re- 
main to  be  carefully  devised. 

This  sudden  stroke  is  said  to  be  considered  by  a  great 
proportion  of  both  sides,  even  by  some  extreme  Irish 
nationalists,  as  showing  practical  statesmanship  of  high 
order,  as  it  proposes  to  deal  with  two  separate  difficulties 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  each  to  help  in  solving  the 
other.  It  appeals  to  all  classes  of  taxpayers  in  Ireland ; 
and  it  enables  the  government  quietly  to  rid  the  island 
of  an  antiquated  system  of  government  and  safely  to 
apply  English  local  methods  under  cover  of  financial 
relief.  It  is  of  course  ascribed,  truly  or  mistakenly,  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain ;  it  certainly  accords  with  his  scheme 
for  provincial  councils.  The  relief  to  the  landlords  will 
amount  to  about  ill, 250, 000  anmiallv;  to  the  tenants, 
about  $2,000,000. 

A  convention  of  100  prominent  Parnellites,  called  by 
John  Redmond,  Parnellite  leader,  met  privately  in 
Dublin,  April  20.  It  took  action  for  a  reorganization 
of  the  party,  and  provided  for  the  formation  of  an  Inde- 
pendent Irish  League  in  which  agricultural  interests  are 
not  to  have  dominance. 


y 
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The  object  is  "civil  and  reliffioas  liberty  and  non-interferaice  of 
prieeU  with  politics."  It  is  to  keep  an  "absolute  independenoe  of 
anj  English  partj— rsTertiDg  to  the  old  demand  for  a  co-ordinate 
parliament,  the  principle  of  federalism,  and  BCr.  GladsUme*!  home 
rale  proposals,"  with  manhood  suffrage. 

The  government  has  unquestionably  gained  mnch 
popular  strength  during  the  session,  in  part  by  its  very 
skilful  management,  and  in  part  in  the  last  few  weeks  by 
the  total  collapse  of  the  Greek  cause,  which  has  tended 
to  justify  the  conservative  position  and,  at  least  in  the 
common  mind,  to  show  the  proposals  of  interference 
from  the  liberals  a  mistake,  whose  dead  weight  they  are 
now  carrying.  Of  course  the  final  account  of  mistakes 
is  to  be  settled  hereafter.  The  opposition— which  in  the 
election  in  the  east  of  Hampshire  on  June  9  reduced  the 
conservative  majority  from  904  to  420 — has  of  late  made 
little  show  in  parliament. 

The  ^'Imperial  Idea/' — The  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
president  of  the  British  Empire  League,  delivered  at 
Liverpool,  June  12,  a  logical  and  closely  reasoned  speech 
important  as  indicating  his  advance  in  the  imperial  idea 
from  his  position  of  half  a  year  ago,  more  nearly  to  the 
position  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  a  year  ago  confessed, 
with  Lord  Salisbury,  his  willingness  to  sacrifice  Cobden- 
ism  if  a  working  basis  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained 
for  an  imperial  Zollverein  which  would  open  the  way  for 
an  imperial  federation.  The  duke,  half  a  year  ago, 
thought  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  gone  too  far:  he  himself 
tarried  at  the  point  of  the  colonial  unification  for  defense. 
Now — after  highly  complimenting  Cobden  and  the  Man- 
chester school  of  free  trade  for  their  good  motives  and 
their  intellectual  eminence  in  advocating  a  beautifal 
sentiment — the  duke  declares  that  their  theory  and  sure 
expectation  of  a  world-wide  free  trade  have  not  been 
justified  in  the  experience  of  fifty  years: 

"WehadHince  learned  by  painful  experience  that  neither  old 
nor  new  markets  were  being  thrown  open  to  us  by  free  trade  alone.** 
(lertnany  and  France,  he  says,  instead  of  opening  to  us  their  markets, 
are  now  competing  with  us  "  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  our  own 
trade."  "The  world  has  not  become  the  commercial  paradise  whicb 
was  predicted  in  the  early  days  of  free-trade  opinion."  Therefore  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  various  sections  of  the  empire 
should  l)e  bound  together  in  commercial  union  and  imperial  federa- 
tion. 

It  is  now  evident  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  no  longer 
far  in  advance  of  the  national  thought  in  his  favor  for 
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an  imperial  fiscal  federation.  Canada  is  urging,  through 
its  premier,  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  (p.  439)  and  the  British 
commercial  classes  are  waking  to  enthusiasm  for,  the 
creation  of  closer  bonds  of  mutual  commercial  interests 
between  the  different  members  of  the  empire.  The  ques- 
tion of  a  ZoUverein  or  other  form  of  fiscal  federation  and 
the  question  of  political  federation  both  are,  however, 
seen  to  be  compassed  about  with  gigantic  constitutional 
and  international  difficulties.  Expectations  of  an  early 
settlement  of  these-  new  questions  are  utterly  vain. 

University  Degrees  for  Women.— Tlie  question  of 

conferring  on  women  equally  with  men  degrees  in  the 
two  ancient  English  universities  has  shown  itself  beset 
with  difficulties.  The  discussion  has  become  an  acute 
and  embittered  controversy.  It  is  now  evident  that  the 
two  institutions  cannot  be  expected  to  adopt  diverse 
lines  on  this  and  like  important  questions  of  policy. 

A  year  ago  the  decision  at  Oxford  was  against  the  women  (Vol. 
6,  p.  185);  and  tbis  year  the  partial  preliminary  success  of  the 
women's  cause  at  Cambridge  (p.  194)  has  been  followed  by  a  defeat 
so  complete  that  the  struggle  can  hardly  for  several  years  be  renewed 
with  much  hope.  On  May  21,  the  moderate  concession  proposed  by 
the  majority  of  the  syndicate  of  resident  graduates  was  negatived  by 
a  vote  of  1,718  to  662.  At  a  crowded  meeting  of  the  undergraduates 
of  the  seventeen  colleges,  the  proposals  of  the  syndicate  had  been 
denounced  by  a  vote  of  1,088  to  138.  During  and  after  the  vote  in  the 
university  senate,  the  students  thronged  the  streets  with  boisterous 
mobs,  howling  insults  at  the  advocates  of  the  change  and  parading 
caricatures  of  women  lecturers.  Their  chief  fear  seemed  to  be  lest 
Cambridge  should  drop  in  repute  both  for  athletics  and  for  studies 
below  the  grade  of  her  great  rival,  Oxford. 

With  this  rather  disreputable  boyishness  the  decision  showed  also 
the  respectable  English  conservatism.  The  tone  of  American  com- 
ment shows  a  perception  that  abstract  justice  demands  for  women 
equal  privilege  with  men  in  the  field  of  study;  but  it  also  tends  to 
acknowledge  that  difficulties — financial  and  otherwise — which  we  can 
scarcely  appreciate  must  beset  the  path  of  such  a  change  in  institu- 
tions whose  foundations  are  so  deep  and  venerable.  Meanwhile, 
women  seeking  degrees  will  have  to  betake  themselves  to  some  of  the 
modem  English  universities. 

The  Blackwall  Tunnel.  —  This  new  tunnel  under 
the  Thames,  begun  in  1802,  was  opened  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  May  22,  with  due  ceremonial  and  a  notable  civic 
and  military  procession. 

It  is  the  work  of  the  London  county  council,  and  is  the  only  free 
crossing  of  the  river  between  the  Tower  bridge  and  Woolwich  ferry, 
a  distance  of  nearly  nine  miles,  on  whose  area  stretching  back  from 
the  river  the  population  is  about  1,700,000.  Brunei's  tunnel 
(1825-41)  is  now  used  by  the  East  London  railway,   and  the  Tower 
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subway  (1869-70)  is  odIj  for  foot-passengers.  The  Dew  tunnel  ranks 
among  great  engineering  works,  being  tbe  largest  sttb-aqaeoos  tun- 
nel in  tbe  world  To  drive  a  tunnel  of  its  widtb  and  beiffht  thiongb 
a  soil  heavily  Uden  with  water  for  a  large  portion  of  the  distance, 
was  pronounced  bj  manr  engineerB  impoBsiole.  Th«  oootrtct  oast 
of  this  mat  work  was  about  HS50.000.  The  total  length  is  6.200 
feet,  of  which  2.408  feet  are  in  the  incline  on  the  Kent  side,  with  a 
gradient  of  1  in  96.  and  2.579  feet  are  in  the  incline  on  tbe  Middle- 
sex side,  with  gradient  1  in  34.  while  1.220  feet  are  in  the  tunnel 
proper  under  tbe  river.  Tbe  internal  diameter  is  27  feet,  width  of 
roadway  16  feet,  footways  on  each  side  3  feet.  Tbe  inclines  are  in 
large  part  constructed  as  great  trencbes  arched  overhead  witb  brick- 
work, four  sbafts  being  used  as  stairways.  Mbre  than  half  the  tun- 
nel is  lined  witb  cast-iron  plates. 

Prohibition  Convention.  —  A  national  convention 
of  British  temperance  reformers  was  in  session  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  in  the  early  days  of  April.  From  every 
section  of  the  United  Kingdom  1,100  delegates  were 
present.  The  north  of  England  is  the  stronghold  of 
thorough-going  principle  and  active  effort  in  this  reform; 
and  this  national  convention  gave  new  prominence  to  the 
term  Prohibition  and  to  the  social  and  legal  effort  against 
the  liquor  traffic  which  that  word  indicates. 

Tbe  president  was  Sir  Wilfrid  Dawson.  Bart..  M.  P.  A  dozen 
other  members  of  parliament — among  them.  John  Burns,  labor 
leader — were  among  tbe  speakers.  Papers  were  presented  also  by 
several  Anglican  clergymen  of  high  position.  Many  ministers  from 
various  other  denominations  were  also  present. 

Though  various  pbases  of  opinion  found  utterance  in  the  free 
discussions  and  conferences,  tbe  voice  of  tbe  convention  was  over- 
wbelmlngly  for  a  forward  movement  to  compel  by  public  sentiment, 
and  by  presentation  of  facts,  tbe  effective  legal  restraint  and  ulti- 
mate overtbrow  of  tbe  liquor  traffic. 

The  University  Boat  Race.  —  The  fifty-fourth  an- 
nual boat-race  between  Oxford  and  ('ambridge  was 
rowed  April  8,  on  the  usual  course,  four  and  one-quarter 
miles,  from  Putney  to  Mortlake.  Oxford  won  by  barely 
two  lengths  in  19  min.  12  sec. — the  second  best  time  in 
any  race  ever  rowed  on  this  course.  The  best  time  was 
made  in  1803,  when  Oxford  won  by  a  little  more  than 
one  length  in  18  min.  47  sec.  Of  the  54  races,  31  have 
now  been  won  by  Oxford. 

The  Derby.  —  Unfavorable  weather  prevented  tlie 
expected  crowd  at  Epsom  Downs  on  June  1;  moreover 
the  race  was  generally  regarded  as  a  certainty  for  Galtee 
More,  the  horse  which  actually  won.  Still  the  occiision 
was  brilliant  with  the  presence  of  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  and  their  two  daughters,  also  the  king  of 
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Belgium,  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark,  and  several  dukes 
and  duchesses. 

Tilt)  Derby  is  a  race  for  three -year  old  Iiorses— colts  to  carry  126 
pounds,  fillies  121  poands— over  a  coarse  of  about  a  wile  and  a-balf . 
The  winner  was  Galtee  More,  J.  Qubbin's  brown  colt,  by  Kendal,  out 
of  Morganette:  tbe  time  was  2  minutes  44  seconds.  Lord  Roseber}''8 
Velasquez  was  second;    tbe  Prince  of  Wales's  Oal(dene  was  fourtb. 

Municipal  Improvement  of  Dwellings. — On  June 
II  was  the  ;31st  anniversary  of  the  passing  by  parliament 
of  the  Ghisgow  Improvement  Trust  act.  In  virtue  of 
this  act  the  city,  whose  popuUition  is  700,000,  condemned 
the  wretched  tenements,  and  erected  sanitary  buildings 
containing  more  than  1,000  apartments  of  one  to  five 
rooms  at  a  monthly  rental  of  #3  to  $17  an  apartment. 
The  city  water  and  gas  rates  are  merely  nominal.  The 
rentals  give  the  city  an  income  which  pays  the  interest 
on  the  investment,  the  expense  of  maintenance,  with  all 
incidental  expenses,  and  is  gradually  accumulating  a 
sinking  fund  in  payment  of  the  whole  original  cost — 
facts  which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  report  that  Glas- 
gow had  abolished  taxation,  as  it  raised  its  entire  reve- 
nue from  its  public  works  and  institutions. 

Such  success  led  the  city  to  organize  a  system  of  relief 
and  benefit  for  widows  and  widowers  who  support  them- 
selves by  going  out  to  daily  labor  yet  have  no  one  in 
whose  care  they  can  leave  their  children.  The  city  built 
a  great  house  with  175  bed-rooms,  and  with  kitchens, 
bathrooms,  nurseries,  and  playrooms  for  children,  and 
hired  nurses  to  look  after  the  little  ones  through  the  day. 
The  rentals,  thus  including  light,  heat,  and  care  of  the 
children,  are  very  low:  for  mother  and  child  ?9  cents  a 
week;  mother  and  two  children  95  1-2  cents;  father 
with  two  children  $1.21  a  week.  Moreover,  board  is 
provided  for  adults  at  five  cents  for  breakfast,  eight 
cents  for  dinner,  six  cents  for  supper.  Thus,  a  widow 
with  three  children  can  live  comfortably  for  83.38  a 
week.  Many  years  ago  the  city  established  public  laun- 
dries, where  for  four  cents  an  hour  a  woman  may  have 
use  of  hot  and  cold  water  tubs  and  may  have  the  washed 
clothes  machine-dried  and  mangled. 

This  beneficent  use  of  government  is  now  being  ex- 
tended: the  city  is  to  be  given  power  from  parliament  to 
expropriate  property  in  order  to  provide  all  the  working 
people  with  sanitary  dwellings.  It  is  not  theoretic 
socialism  that  is  being    advocated,    but    municipalism 
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versHH  pauperism  that  is  being  practiced,  probably  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  line  between  government  of  any 
kind  and  socialism  is  both  faint  and  variable. 

Miscellaneous. — The  Royal  Albert  hall  in  London 
was  the  scene  of  a  magnificent  function  by  the  Free- 
masons of  England,  June  14,  commemorative  of  the 
queen's  Diamond  Jubilee.  Ten  thousand  masons  joined 
to  receive  tlie  Prince  of  Wales,  who  entered  as  grand- 
master of  England,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught  and  by  a  brilliant  procession  of  officers  moving  to 
the  sound  of  majestic  music,  and  ascended  his  throne. 

The  prince  made  an  address  in  which  he  announced 
that  the  admission  fees  to  the  ceremony  amounted  to 
$.'35,000 — half  for  the  Prince  of  Wales's  hospital  fund, 
and  half  for  the  Mtisonic  charities. 

On  April  25,  at  Sandringham,  a  daughter  was  born  to 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  former  United  States 
ambassador,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  farewell  receiv 
tion  given  on  May  7,  by  the  American  Society  in  Lon- 
don. Of  the  270  guests  many  were  persons  distinguished 
in  English  official  or  social  life.  Mr.  Bayard  made  one 
of  the  graceful  and  genial  addresses  for  which  he  has 
such  singular  facility;  and  Ambassador  Hay  in  a  felicitous 
address  expressed  his  cordial  admiration  for  his  predeces- 
sor, of  whom  he  spoke  as  his  political  opponent  but  per- 
sonal friend,  of  whose  success  in  winning  the  regard  of 
all  England  his  countrymen  were  proud. 

Oscar  Wilde,  sentenced  on  May  25,  1895,  to  two  years 
at  hard  labor  for  immoral  practices,  was  released  from 
prison  on  May  19.  He  appeared  in  robust  health.  He 
wont  immediately  to  Paris,  but  expressed  a  purpose  to 
return  to  London  and  re-enter  on  literary  work,  writing 
over  his  own  signature. 

LABOR  INTERESTS. 

Miners'  International  Congress.  ~  On  June  7  a 
congress  of  British,  French,  German,  and  Belgian  dele- 
f^atcs,  representing  altogether  about  1,184,000  miners, 
met  in  St.  Martin's  town-hall,  London,  England. 

A  resolution  in  favor  of  an  eiglit-bour  day,  for  surface  workers 
as  well  as  pitmen,  was  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  its  oppon- 
ents being  the  representatives  of  alK)ut  130,000  miners  in  North- 
uml)erland  and  Durham,  Eng.,  most  of  whom  now  work  less  than 
eight  hours  a  day.     Resolutions  were  also  passed  proposing  to  make 
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employers  responsible  for  all  accidents  in  mines,  and  condemning  the 
contracting-oat  principle. 

At  the  end  of  June  a  strike  involving  about  12,000 
miners  was  in  progress  in  the  Borinage  district,  province 
of  Hainan t,  Belgium. 

GERMANY. 

Freedom  of  Speech. — Much  excitement  was  caused 
throughout  Germany  by  the  introduction  in  the  Prus- 
sian diet,  by  the  imperial  chancellor,  Prince  von  Hohen- 
lohe,  on  May  17,  of  a  bill  to  amend  the  law  of  associa- 
tion. Though  intended  to  apply  to  Prussia  alone,  some 
alarm  was  felt  lest,  if  it  were  adopted  there,  the  govern- 
ment should  press  for  uniformity  in  the  other  states  of 
the  empire. 

The  bill  embodied  stringent  limitations  of  the  rights  of  public 
meeting  and  of  political  association,  by  placing  all  such  gatherings 
exclusively  under  police  control.  It  made  the  police  the  sole  and 
arbitrary  judges  of  the  propriety  of  all  political  utterances  and 
^therings,  and  gave  them  absolute  power  summarily  to  disperse  all 
meetings  of  which  they  disapproved.  If  a  police  officer  heard  in  a 
public  meeting  a  sentiment  expressed  which  did  not  coincide  with  his 
political  views,  or  if  he  saw  in  the  audience  a  youth  whom  he  judged 
to  be  a  minor,  he  was  empowered  forthwith  to  disperse  the  gathering. 
Refusal  to  quit  at  once  any  condemned  meeting  could  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  from  80  to  300  marks  or  imprisonment  for  from  two 
^▼eelu  to  six  months.  When  a  society  was  declared  to  be  dissolved, 
similar  penalties  awaited  all  who  continued  its  management,  or 
paid  subscriptions,  or  lent  their  premises  for  the  purpose  of  the 
iHMiety. 

The  reactionary  character  of  the  bill  produced  great 
indignation  in  all  save  conservative  circles,  and  the  meas- 
ure was  vehemently  denouced  by  the  national  liberals  as 
well  as  by  the  radical  journals. .  Numerous  mass  meet- 
ings were  held  to  protest  against  it,  even  in  Berlin.  The 
Iteichstag  took  the  matter  up,  and  on  May  18  passed  by 
207  to  53  votes  an  emergency  bill,  declaring  that  associa- 
tions of  every  kind  might  enter  into  union  with  oiw 
another,  and  repealing  all  provisions  to  the  contrary  in 
the  laws  of  the  different  German  states.  This  decision 
practically  amounted  to  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  obnoxious  bill  introduced. 

The  result  of  the  agitation  was  a  material  modifica- 
tion of  the  bill  in  committee.  The  clauses  giving  j)ower 
to  the  police  to  dissolve  meetings  and  associations  were 
stricken  out,  but  those  forbidding  the  participation  of 
minors  in  such  gatherings  were  retained. 
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The  Von  Tausch  Trial. — Remarkable  revelations  as 
to  corruption  in  high  circles  resulted  from  the  trial  in 
Berlin  of  Hen*  von  Tausch,  formerly  chief  of  the  Ger- 
man secret  political  police,  who  was  arrested  on  charges 
of  perjury,  treason,  and  forgery,  early  in  December, 
181)0,  after  the  close  of  the  sensational  libel  trial  which 
ended  in  the  imprisonment  of  the  journalists,  Baron  von 
Liitzow  and  Herr  Leckert  (\^ol.  0,  p.  929).  The  Von 
Tausch  trial  lasted  from  May  24  to  June  4. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Von  Tausch  was  arrested  owiDg  to 
the  confession  of  an  accomplice,  wbo  testified  that  the  chief  of  the 
secret  police  had  systematically  caused  to  be  published  false  informa- 
tion and  slanderous  attacks  upon  various  cabinet  ministers.  For  a 
long  time  it  was  apparent  to  everybody  that  some  sinister  inflaence 
was  at  work  besmirching  the  reputations  of  the  ablest  men  in  Ger- 
man public  life;  and  the  charges  and  insinuations  were  so  bold  and 
frequently  reas8erted  that  even  the  most  powerful  individuals  found 
themselves  seriously  handicapped  by  this  secret  undercurrent.  Baroo 
Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  suffered  in  tbe 
way  indicated.  When,  therefore,  the  results  of  the  trial  of  Von 
Liitzow,  the  tool  and  accomplice  of  Von  Tausch,  pointed  to  that  in- 
dividual as  the  probable  author  of  all  the  sensational  intrigues  which 
had  kept  German  public  officials  in  a  turmoil  for  a  long  time  past, 
the  foreign  minister  at  once  came  forward  as  the  relentless  prosecutor 
of  the  chief  of  the  secret  political  police.  Not  only  were  efforts 
made  to  fasten  upon  Von  Tausch  the  authorship  of  all  the  intrigues 
against  public  men,  but  some  people  declared  their  belief  that  he  was 
likewise  the  author  of  the  famous  Von  Kotze  letters  which  created 
such  a  scandal  a  few  years  ago  (Vol.  4,  pp.  417,  661;  Vol.  5,  p.  437) 
and  led  to  duels  (Vol,  6,  p.  430). 

The  chief  witness  against  Von  Tausch  was  the  con- 
vict, Von  Liitzow.  The  testimony  was  not  of  a  kind  to 
convict,  and  \^on  Tausch  was  jxcquitted.  The  testimony, 
however,  was  very  damaging:  it  showed  that  the  whole 
secret  police  system  was  rotten,  and  that  disreputable 
agents  were  hired  by  the  police  to  manufacture  evidence. 
And  there  is  a  strong  suspicion  that  much  information 
regarding  the  intrigues  of  high  officials  to  discredit  a 
number  of  former  and  present  ministers  failed  to  be 
elicited.  The  result  of  the  trial  is  considered  a  serious 
blow  to  the  foreign  minister.  Von  Bieberstein. 

Von  Liitzow,  who  was  also  tried  with  Von  Tauscli, 
was  convicted  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  and  sentenced  to 
two  months'  additional  imprisonment. 

Miscellaneous. — On  April  24  Dr.  Carl  Peters,  the 
African  explorer,  was  sentenced  by  the  disciplinar}' 
court  for  German  protectorates  to  dismissal  from  the 
imperial   service  and   to    pay    costs   of   trial.     He  was 
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charged  with  various  acts  of  cruelty  to  natives  in  his 
district  and  with  making  false  reports  (Vol.  6,  p.  190). 

The  largest  steamship  afloat  to-day  is  the  twin-screw 
steamer,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse^  of  the  North  German 
Lloyd  Line,  launched  May  5  at  the  yards  of  the  Vulcan 
Shipbuilding  Company  in  Stettin. 

Slie  measures  648  feet  over  all,  as  compared  witU  648  feet  for  the 
Campania  and  Lueania,  and  691  feet  for  the  Oreat  Eastern.  The 
Organic  of  the  White  Star  line,  now  building  (p.  168),  will  be  704  feet 
long  and  72  feet  broad,  11  feet  narrower  than  the  Oreat  Eastern. 
The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Orosse  will  be  66  feet  wide,  43  feet  deep, 
and  will  have  a  tonnage  of  14,000,  with  a  displacement  of  20,000 
tons;  engines,  30,000  horse- power.  She  will  be  the  first  liner  with 
four  smoke-stacks  to  enter  tue  port  of  New  York. 

On  May  18,  Prince  Francis  Joseph  of  Battenberg, 
younger  brother  of  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg,  was 
married  to  Princess  Anna  of  Montenegro,  younger  sister 
of  Hel^ne,  crown  princess  of  Italy.  He  is  36  years  old 
and  a  colonel  of  Bulgarian  cavalry. 

On  May  31  Princess  Maria  of  Bavaria,  daughter  of 
the  Archduchess  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  a  descendant 
of  Henrietta  Stuart,  sister  of  Charles  IL,  and  a  claimant 
to  the  throne  of  England,  was  married  to  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand of  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Calabria,  eldest  son  of  the 
Comte  de  Caserta  and  titular  King  of  Naples  since  the 
death  of  Francis  IL  The  princess  is  second  daughter  of 
Prince  Louis,  virtual  heir  to  the  Bavarian  throne. 

On  May  HQ  the  Reichstag,  which  had  rejected  the 
naval  budget  submitted  last  March  (p.  200),  adopted  a 
credit  of  30,000,000  marks  for  rearming  the  German 
artillery  with  improved  field  pieces  (1  mark=22.8  cents). 

FRANCE. 

What  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate President  Faure  was  made  on  June  13,  but 
fortunately  without  serious  injury  to  anyone.  While  the 
president  was  driving  to  the  Grand  Prix  races  at  Long- 
champs,  a  small  bomb  was  exploded  in  a  thicket  by  the 
roadside.  A  crowd  promptly  searched  through  the  trees; 
and  a  detective  in  plain  clothes  was  set  upon  by  mistake, 
receiving  a  rather  severe  handling. 

The  debris  of  a  lead  tube  was  found,  and  scattered 
about  were  morsels  of  the  Antorite  newspaper,  which  had 
been  used  as  wadding  for  the  powder.  Near  by  were  a 
knife  and  a  pistol,  and  on  the  knife  handle  the  words 
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Alaace- Lorraine^  Cologne.  Another  tube  was  found  near 
the  spot  where  the  first  exploded;  but  whether  the 
explosion  was  a  practical  joke  or  the  work  of  a  harmless 
lunatic,  is  uncertain.  On  June  15  the  pedcstiil  of  the 
Strassburg  statue  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  was  injured 
by  a  bomb  explosion. 

On  April  1  M.  Ilunotaux,  foreign  minister,  and  the 
Comte  de  Mun,  clerical  deputy,  were  elected  members 
of  the  French  Academy  in  succession  respectively  to  the 
late  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  president  of  the  senate,  and 
M.  Jules  Simon. 

On  June  9  a  duel  with  swords  was  fought  by  two 
members  of  the  nobility — the  Comte  Robert  de  Montes- 
quieu and  Henri  de  Ilegnier.  It  grew  out  of  a  banter- 
ing remark  made  at  a  salon  by  l)e  Kegnier's  sister,  to 
the  effect  that  a  cane  carried  by  the  Comte  de  Montes- 
quieu appeared  to  be  just  such  a  cane  as  might  have 
been  used  in  the  panic  at  the  Charity  Baziuir  fire  to  beat 
back  ladies  trying  to  escape.  This  wjis  taken  by  the 
Comte  as  an  imputation  of  cowardice,  and  the  duel  fol- 
lowed. The  Comte  was  wounded  in  the  hand  during 
the  third  encounter.  Several  other  duels  have  recently 
occurred,  with  the  usual  result. 

ITALY. 

On  April  22,  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate 
King  Humbert.  As  the  king,  with  his  aide-de-camp, 
escorted  by  two  carbineers  and  a  police  commissioner, 
was  driving  out  to  see  tlie  Uoyal  Derby  races  at  the 
Capannelle  race  course,  a  worknuin  from  Artegna,  named 
Pietro  Acciarito,  made  a  rush  at  the  royal  carriage  and 
struck  a  blow  at  the  king  with  a  dagger.  His  Majesty 
avoided  the  stroke  by  rising  from  his  seat,  and  the  blade 
of  the  dagger  sank  deep  into  the  back  cushion  of  the 
carriage.  Tlie  would-be  assassin  was  at  once  arrested, 
being  roughly  handled  by  the  crowd.  Physicians 
declared  him  insane.  On  May  29  he  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  in  the  galleys  for  life.  At  his  trial  he 
gave  vent  to  wild  anarchist  denunciations  of  the  present 
state  of  society,  but  said  that  his  act  was  unpremedi- 
tated; his  objec^t  was  to  strike  the  representative  of  a 
class  living  in  comfort. 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

In  any  circumstances  parliamentary  government  in 
Austria- Hungary  is  no  easy  task,  the  nation  being  a  con- 
glomerate of  many  races,  tongues,  and  creeds.  The  present 
Austrian  Ileichsrath,  or  lower  house  of  the  diet,  comprising 
425  members,  is  split  up  into  not  less  than  twenty-five  par- 
ties and  factions;  and  the  difficulties  predicted  for  Count 
Badeni,  the  premier,  at  the  time  of  the  election  (p.  202), 
in  the  task  of  holding  together  a  working  majority,  soon 
made  themselves  apparent.  On  April  2,  the  premier,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  majority  without  the  co-op- 
eration of  some  of  the  extreme  elements,  tendered  the 
resignation  of  his  ministry.  The  emperor,  however,  as- 
sured him  of  continued  confidence,  and  refused  to  accept 
the  resignation.  A  temporary  settlement  was  finally 
reached  by  negotiation  with  some  of  the  moderate  groups. 

Other  difficulties  presently  loomed  up,  caused  by  fac- 
tions opposition  to  a  decree  issued  by  the  government 
authorizing  the  official  use  of  the  Czech  language  in 
Bohemia,  which  led  to  almost  unparalleled  scenes  of  dis- 
order in  the  chamber.  It  appears  that  ever  since  the 
estiiblishment  of  the  empire  the  German  element  has 
been  predominant  in  Bohemia,  and  the  German  language 
has  been  the  language  of  the  government  and  the  courts. 
As  the  Czechs  grew  in  intelligence  and  political  influence 
they  began  to  resent  this  ignoring  of  their  nationality; 
and  at  last  the  ministry  yielded  so  far  as  to  issue  an  edict 
making  the  Czech  language  equally  with  the  German 
the  official  language  of  the  country.  Officials  were  given 
^ye  years  in  which  to  make  themselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  it,  and  after  that  time  petitions  or  testi- 
mony could  be  presented  in  either.  This  aroused  the 
bitter  hostility  of  the  Germans;  and,  as  soon  as  parlia- 
ment assembled,  they  commenced  a  course  of  obstruction. 
On  May  6  there  were  disorderly  scenes  over  discussion 
of  a  motion  for  the  impeachment  of  Count  Badeni  and 
other  ministers;  and  on  May  24  there  was  a  riot  in  the 
house,  causing  a  suspension  of  the  sitting. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  scenes,  Count 
Badeni,  on  June  2,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  prorogued 
the  house. 

Dr.  Luger,  the  notorious  anti-Semite  leader  (Vol.  C, 
p.  439),  was  again  elected  burgomaster  of  Vienna,  on 
this  occasion  having  a  three-fourths'  majority. 

Vol.  7.<-31. 
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On  May  16,  the  emperor,  as  king  of  Hungary,  un- 
veiled a  monument  in  Pressburg,  Hungary,  to  the 
memory  of  Maria  Theresa.  The  site  of  the  monument 
is  the  hill  where  the  kings  of  Hungary  were  formerly 
crowned. 

The  University  of  Vienna,  in  April,  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history,  conferred  the  degree  of  M.  D.  upon  a 
woman — Fraulein  Possanner  of  Ehrenthal. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Census. — The  figures  of  the  census  taken  Feb- 
ruary 9  (instead  of  10  as  previously  stated,  p.  204),  show 
the  total  population  of  the  empire  to  be  129,211,113,  of 
which  total  64,616,280  are  males  and  64,594,833  females. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  population  has  doubled  in  forty- 
five  years,  and  increased  20  per  cent  during  the  past 
twelve  years.  The  following  table  shows  details  of  the 
population  in  the  various  grand  divisions  of  the  empire, 
number  of  women  for  every  100  men,  and  density  of  pop- 
ulation per  square  mile,  the  figures  for  1851  being  gi?en 
for  comparison : 

RUSSIAN  CENSUS,  FEBRUARY  9,  1807. 


Density 

per«|. 
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im. 


European  Rusj^ia  (SO  ffovemments) 

Kini^otn  of  Poland  (10  (;overnnient8).. 

Caucasia  (11  frovernuients  and  pro- 
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and  pro>ince.s) 

Rtepno  rejjion  (5  provinces) 

Turl<e8tan.  Transc^ixplan  reKion.  and 
Pamirs  (5  nrovim-es) 

Russian  settlers  and  subjei^ts  in  Bok- 
hara and  Kliiva 
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Grand  Ducliy  of  Finland  (yearly  figures 
for  1897) 
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89.5 

5,781,738 
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99.9 
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!!».«!  1.113 
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4U 
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513 
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6.: 


liS 

St.4 

749 


There  are  nineteen  towns  with  more  than  100.000  inhabitants— 
namely,  St.  Petersburg,  1.267,02*3;  Moscow,  888,610;  Warsaw,  614,- 
752;  Odes.sa.  404,651;  l^odz  in  Poland,  814,780;  Riga,  282.943;  Kieif, 
248.750;  Kharkoff,  170,682;  Tiflis,  159.862;  Wilna.  159.568;  Tash- 
kend.  156,506;  Saratov,  133,116;  Kazan,  131,508;  Ekaterinosltv, 
121,216;  Ro.stov-on-I)on,  119,889(149,201  with  Nakhichevan);  Astn- 
khan.  113.075;  Baku,  112,253;  Tula,  111,048;  and  Kishineff,  108.506. 

These  figures  show  conditions  prevailing  similar  to  those  noted 
In  the  experience  of  other  countries — namely,  a  relatively  rapid  nte 
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of  incFeaae  in  cities  and  towns  as  compared  with  rural  districts.  Tlie 
number  of  towns  of  over  100,000  population  has  grown  in  five  years 
from  fourteen  to  nineteen,  while  the  growth  in  the  cities  has  been 
ia  proportion.  St.  Petersburg  has  grown  25  per  cent,  Moscow  20  per 
cent,  and  Lodz,  sometimes  called  the  Manchester  of  Poland,  nearly 
40  per  cent,  being  now  the  fifth  city  in  the  empire,  having  passed 
Riga,  Eleff,  and  Kharkoff . 

Parallel  with  this  has  come  a  change  in  the  political  status. 
Nihilism  seems  to  have  become  quiescent,  and  in  its  place  have  come 
labor  troubles.  Trades-unions  are  absolutely  forbidden;  but  the 
revolutionists  have  turned  to  labor  agitation,  and  in  many  cases  have 
taken  positions  as  ordinary  hands  in  the  machine-shops  to  secure  the 
confidence  of  the  men,  and  then  have  urged  strikes.  As  a  result 
strikes  have  increased  greatly  in  number.  That  the  government 
does  not  propose  to  rest  quietly  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  large 
body  of  these  agitators  have  been  arrested  and  are  to  be  sent  to 
Siberia,  their  sole  offense  being  that  they  incited  to  a  strike. 

On  June  10  a  second  child  and  second  daughter  was 
born  to  the  czar  and  czarina.  The  child  has  received 
the  name  of  Tatiuna. 

An  imperial  order  was  published  in  April  providing 
that  hereafter  all  criminals  condemned  to  imprisonment 
in  Siberia  shall  be  conveyed  there  by  railway  instead  of 
being  compelled  to  make  the  march  by  way  of  Tomsk 
and  Irkutsk,  which  has  caused  so  many  deaths  and  such 
terrible  suffering  to  thousands. 

SPAIN. 

Fracas  in  the  Senate. — In  the  course  of  a  hot  debate 
in  the  Spanish  senate,  May  21,  the  duke  of  Tetuan,  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs,  charged  Sefior  Sagasta  with  having, 
by  his  criticisms  of  the  government,  contributed  to  the 
passing  of  resolutions  hostile  to  Spain  in  the  United 
States  senate.  General  Luis  Pando  thereupon  remarked, 
"Everything  that  has  occurred  to-day  is  due  to  the  cow- 
ardice and  weakness  of  the  government."  Senator 
Comas  said,  "We  shall  discuss  that  to-morrow."  To 
this  the  duke  of  Tetuan  made  reply:  "We  shall  discuss 
it,  but  I  refuse  to  take  lessons  from  any  one."  Comas 
retorted,  "Nor  I,"  when  the  duke  gave  the  senator  a 
slap  in  the  face,  or,  as  another  account  has  it,  boxed 
both  ears  of  Senator  Comas,  and  felled  him  to  the  floor. 
Comas's  son  now  rushed  at  the  duke  and  struck  at  him, 
or,  in  the  alternative  story,  struck  him  a  heavy  blow 
with  his  fist. 

Great  confusion  prevailed  for  a  moment.  A  duel  was 
looked  for,  but  the  seconds  decided  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  an  appeal  to  the  code  of  honor.     The  liberals 
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in  the  senate  announced  their  determination  not  to  re- 
enter the  chamber  till  satisfaction  should  be  given  them 
for  the  outrage.  It  was  believed  that  the  government 
would  be  compelled  to  resign  office,  and  Sagasta  was 
confidently  expected  to  supersede  Canovaa  del  Castillo  at 
the  heacl  of  the  cabinet.  But  at  the  end  of  the  quarter 
Canovas  and  his  ministers,  including  the  duke  of 
Tetuan,  were  still  in  power.  The  cabinet  with  the 
premier  did  in  fact  present  to  the  queen  regent  their 
resignation  June  2 ;  but,  after  a  consultation  with  all  the 
leading  conservatives  both  of  the  senate  and  of  the 
chamber  pf  deputies,  and  with  the  three  marshals, 
Martinez  de  Campos,  Lopes  Dominguez,  and  Blanco, 
the  queen  regent  notified  Premier  Canovas  del  Castillo 
of  her  refusal  to  accept  the  resignation. 

The  Budget. — Stated  in  terms  of  United  Statesmoney, 
the  estimates  of  Spain's  revenue  and  expenditure  made 
by  the  minister  of  finance,  J.  Navarro  Reverter,  and 
submitted  to  the  cortes  May  22,  are:  revenue  $170,473,- 
802;  expenditure  $108,(35(5,114.  To  meet  the  increased 
expenditure  of  the  coming  year  the  minister  proposed 
the  laying  of  a  temporary  surtax  of  ten  per  cent  on  all 
taxes  except  those  on  land.  This,  with  a  contribution 
from  the  colonial  department  and  the  amount  to  be 
-  raised  by  a  loan  on  the  proposed  petroleum  monopoly, 
would,  it  was  expected,  suffice  for  the  needs  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Anarchists  Executed. — Five  men  convicted  of  com- 
plicity in  the  bomb-throwing  outrage  of  June  7,  18% 
(Vol.  (),  p.  44(>),  by  which  several  persons  were  killed 
and  about  forty  severely  injured,  were  shot  to  death  at 
Barcelona,  May  4.  Of  the  rest  of  the  accused,  thirteen 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  more  than  ten  years, 
seven  to  less  than  ten  years;  sixty-three  were  acquitted 
on  trial. 

HOLLAND. 

On  June  15  occurred  the  first  election  under  the  ex- 
tended franchise  provided  for  by  the  law  of  1806  (Vol.  6, 
p.  (589).  Under  the  old  law  the  great  mass  of  working- 
men  had  been  disfranchised;  under  the  new  law  their 
disabilites  are  largely  removed. 

The  law  passed  in  1896  confers  the  franchise  upon  every  male 
citizen  who  has  reached  the  age  of  twentj-five  years  and  pays  a  direct 
state  tax.     It  admits  all  who  can  prove  that  they  are  householders, 
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and  have  paid  rent  of  houses  or  lodgings  during  a  fixed  term,  or  that 
tkejr  are  owners  or  tenants  of  boats  of  not  less  than  twentj-four  tons* 
capacity,  or  that  they  have  been  during  a  fixed  term  in  employment, 
with  an  annual  wage  or  salary  of  at  least  £22,  186.,  4d.,  or  possess  a 
certificate  of  state  interest  of  at  least  100  florins,  (about  $40),  or  a 
state  savings-bank  deposit  of  at  least  50  florins  (about'  $20),  or  the 
legal  qualifications  for  any  profession  or  employment.         ^ 

The  chief  interest  in  the  elections  turned  on  the  struggre  between 
the  liberals,  on  the  one  hand,  who  incline  to  free  trade,  and  the  con- 
servative, Calvanistic,  and  Catholic  elements  on  the  other,  who  favor 
protection.  The  final  result  was  decided  by  the  second  balloting, 
which  took  place  June  25.  The  new  chamber  will  consist  of  45 
liberals,  22  Catholics,  21  orthodox  Protestants,  4  historic  Christians, 
4  radicals,  and  4  socialists.  The  second  ballots  resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
most  of  the  clerical  candidates.  There  is  an  anti-clerical  majority  of 
six  seats,  if  the  historic  Christians  are  to  be  counted  as  clericals, 
which  is  uncertain.  In  view  of  the  undoubted  liberal  victory,  the 
moderate  liberal  ministry,  which  was  more  or  less  provisional, 
resigned  office. 

BELGIUM. 

The  engagement  of  Princess  Clementine  (bom  July 
30,  1872),  third  daughter  of  King  Leopold  II.  of  Bel- 
gium, to  Prince  Albert,  only  surviving  son  of  Count 
Phillippe  of  Flanders,  brother  of  the  king,  was  i^n- 
nounced  May  29.  Prince  Albert  was  born  April  8,  18'}'5, 
and,  since  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Prince  Baldwin 
in  1891  (Vol.  1,  p.  119),  has  been  heir  presumptive  to 
the  Belgian  throne. 

DENMARK. 

The  political  crisis  which  was  foreshadowed  some 
months  ago  (p.  205),  culminated  May  11  in  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  ministry  of  Baron  de  Reedtz-Thott.  A 
reconstruction  of  the  cabinet  was  effected  May  23,  under 
Herr  Ilorring,  late  minister  of  the  interior,  as  premier 
and  minister  of  finance.  The  new  premier  is  said  to  be 
a  man  of  strong  character  and  an  able  politician;  and 
will  not  likely  be  so  much  inclined  to  make  concessions 
to  the  agrarians. 


"^l 
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INDIA. 

Natiye  Uprisings. — A  general  feeling  of  apprehen- 
sion was  aroused  in  June  by  a  series  of  attacks  made 
upon  British  officials;  but,  as  they  are  traceable  to  no 
common  cause,  there  seems  really  little  ground  to  fear, 
as  do  some  newspaper  correspondents,  a  general  uprising 
of  Islam  in  a  '*holy  war"  or  another  mutiny. 

On  June  9  a  treacherous  attack  was  made  upon  a  British  force 
under  Mr.  Gee,  a  political  officer,  by  some  of  the  Waziris,  a  turbulent 
tribe  in  the  mountainous  district  on  the  Afghan  frontier,  who  bad 
caused  considerable  trouble  to  the  British  party  surveying  the  bound- 
ary in  1894  (Vol.  4.  p.  907;  Vol.  5,  p.  1^1).  The  present  outbreak  is 
supposed  to  have  been  instigated  by  the  notorious  Mullah  Powindab, 
who  headed  the  rising  of  1894.  Since  his  expulsion  from  Britisli 
territory  he  has  lived  in  Afghanistan. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Gee,  with  an  escort  of  troops,  had  been  sent 
to  the  Tochi  valley  to  fix  the  site  of  a  new  outpost  at  Sherani  and  to 
recover  a  fine  imposed  on  local  tribesmen  for  past  misconduct.  At 
Maizar,  south  of  Sherani,  he  was  received  in  a  most  friendly  manner 
by  the  headman,  who  provided  food  for  the  party.  But,  just  as  lancb 
was  over,  a  heavy  fire  was  suddenly  opened  from  the  walls  of  the 
towers  which  guard  the  village.  The  rang«  was  so  short  that  all  sis 
military  officers,  upon  whom  the  fire  was  at  first  concentrated,  were 
shot  down  almost  at  once.  Colonel  Bunny,  of  the  1st  Sikhs,  Captain 
Browne,  R.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  Cruickshank,  R.  A.,  were  killed  on 
the  spot.  (V)lonel  Bunny  had  just  strength  left  before  his  death  to 
give  orders  for  the  retreat.  The  three  other  British  officers  were 
wounded.  Of  the  white  officials,  Mr.  Gee  alone  escaped.  In  a  few 
moments  the  troops  were  enclosed  in  a  circle  of  fire,  some  500  of  tbe 
tribesmen  joining  in  the  attack.  No  defensive  position  could  be 
taken  up,  as  the  British  were  in  the  open  while  their  assailants  were 
under  cover.  A  retirement,  therefore,  towards  Sherani  took  plioe. 
the  tril)esmen  being  reinforced  on  the  way  until  about  1,000  were 
engaged  in  harrassing  the  party,  encumbered  with  dead  and  wounded. 
Of  the  British  native  troops,  one  officer  and  21  men  were  killed,  and 
24  were  wounded.  For  four  miles  sharp  fighting  took  place.  Be- 
yond Sherani  more  tribesmen  were  seen  coming  over  the  hills  to  cnt 
off  the  retreat,  but  they  retired  when  reinforcements  sent  from  Datta- 
khel  appeared.  The  troops  did  not  reach  the  latter  post  till  11  at 
night.  The  guns  were  brought  in  safely.  The  retreat  was  conducted 
in  excellent  order. 

An  extension  of  the  wave  of  fanatical  excitement  to  other  tribes 
was  at  first  feared;  but  the  prompt  sending  of  strong  British  rein- 
forcements to  strengthen  the  line  of  communications  in  that  wild 
country  seems  to  have  prevented  further  trouble. 

The  general  rejoicing  of  Jubilee  week  was  marred  by  the  marder 
of  British  officials  near  Poona  in  the  Bombay  presidency,  and  at 
Peshawur.  On  the  evening  of  June  22,  near  Poona,  as  Plague  Com- 
missioner Rand  and  Lieutenant  Ayerst  were  leaving  the  governor's 
reception,  a  native  in  hiding  shot  and  killed  both  officers.  For  some 
time  previously,  malcontents  had  been  trying  to  stir  up  the  native 
population  to  revolt.  Numbers  of  seditious  placards  had  been  posted 
about  the  cities,  and  many  leaflets  distributed,  denouncing  the  Jubilee, 
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And  sajing  tbat  none  but  demons  would  celebrate  tbe  queen's  Jubilee 
wben  famine,  earthquake,  and  plague  prevailed,  and  while  temples 
were  being  polluted  by  tbe  plague  officials.  Tbe  natives  showed  so 
mach  restlessness  that  the  Bombay  government  ordered  the  city  of 
Poona  to  be  occupied  by  a  punitive  police  force. 

A  similar  outrage  was  the  murder  of  Mr.  Ross,  a  civil  official,  at 
Pesbawur,  as  he  was  returning  from  the  Jubilee  festivities. 

On  June  30  Calcutta  was  the  scene  of  serious  riots  by  Mussul- 
mans; and  many  Europeans  were  insulted  and  injured.  Tbe  authori- 
ties were  obliged  to  call  out  the  troops;  and  the  following  day  the  latter 
had  to  fire  upon  the  mob  in  the  suburb  of  Chitpore. 

The  rioting  arose  out  of  the  growing  practice  of  the  Mahometans 
of  seizing  and  refusing  to  pay  rent  for  certain  so-called  mosques  built 
contrary  to  the  tenets  of  the  Mahometan  religion  on  ground  belonging 
to  infidels.  Tbe  demolition  of  a  mud  but,  a  so-called  mosque,  led  to 
the  outbreak. 

On  July  2  it  was  announced  that  a  compromise  bad  been  arranged 
between  tbe  authorities  and  the  rioters,  based  upon  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  land — a  concession  which  many  fear  will  be  a  stand- 
ing menace  to  the  safety  of  Europeans.  The  trouble  is  greatly 
increased  by  tbe  absence  of  the  higher  officials  at  their  summer 
residences  in  the  hills. 

Famine  and  Plagne. — By  the  end  of  April  it  was 
announced  that,  the  plague  was  subsiding  and  the  famine 
area  gradually  lessening.  There  was,  however,  during 
May  and  June  an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  on 
relief  works.  In  the  middle  of  May  the  number  was 
3,608,000.  A  telegram  from  the  government  of  Bombay 
to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  about  April  30,  stated 
that  the  plague  was  rapidly  decreasing  in  Bombay,  Poona, 
and  Kurrachee.  It  was  still  severe  in  the  Mofussil,  and 
appeared  to  be  gaining  ground  in  Kolaba  and  Kutch. 

Burmah. — By  royal  proclamation,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  this  vast  territory,  which  was  annexed  in 
1886  during  Lord  Dufferin's  term  as  viceroy — an  area, 
including  the  Shan  states,  equal  to  all  France  including 
the  Savoy  provinces  and  the  island  of  Corsica,  and  with 
a  population  at  present  of  7,606,000 — was  raised  from 
the  status  of  a  chief  commissionership  under  the  govern- 
ment of  India  to  that  of  a  lieutenant-governorship  entitled 
to  the  full  advantages  of  responsible  local  rule.  It  has 
also  been  decided  to  create  for  Burmah  a  local  legislative 
council,  thus  transferring  its  administration  from  direct 
control  of  the  viceroy  to  a  more  independent  manage- 
ment under  a  local  head — a  step  which,  to  many  of  ex- 
perience in  Indian  administration,  may  seem  somewhat 
hasty.  Sir  Frederick  Fryer,  formerly  chief  commis- 
sioner, becomes  the  first  lieutenant-governor. 
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The  task  of  bringiug  order  and  stability  out  of  the 
native  anarchy  which  prevailed  eleven  years  ago,  has 
been  patiently  and  laboriously  pursued ;  but  was  recog- 
nized as  practically  accomplished  during  the  term  of  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie  as  chief  commissioner  (1890-5). 

A  legislative  council  has  also  been  conferred  upon 
the  Punjab. 

PERSIA. 

The  city  of  Tabriz,  early  in  April,  was  the  scene  of  an 
anti-Christian  outbreak  caused  by  an  alleged  afront 
offered  by  an  Armenian  to  a  Moslem  woman.  Though 
few  lives  seem  to  have  been  taken,  terror  reigned  for  a 
while.  The  shops  of  Christians  were  forced  open  and 
looted  by  the  Moslem  rabble,  and  many  persons  in  the 
streets  were  assaulted.  Hundreds  of  Armenians  took  refuge 
in  the  European  consulates.  The  shah,  on  learning  of  the 
disturbance,  telegraphed  from  Teheran  that,  if  they 
chose,  the  Armenians  might  leave  the  country.  To 
prevent  this,  the  Russian  consul-general  threatened  the 
governor  that  within  forty-eight  hours  he  would  have  a 
force  of  Cogsacks  in  the  city  unless  the  disorder  was 
stopped.     This  had  the  desired  effect. 

Shortly  afterward,  however,  the  situation  in  Urumia 
became  critical  owing  to  the  revival  of  a  rumor  at  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  Passover,  that  the  Jews  had  mingled 
the  blood  of  Moslem  children  with  their  sacrifices.  Noth- 
ing but  the  appearance  of  troops  and  a  battery  of  artillery 
prevented  a  raid  on  the  Jewish  quarter. 

These  incidents  are  further  evidence  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  Russian  influence  in  Persia,  and  also  go  to  show 
the  bad  influence  of  the  example  set  by  European  tolera- 
tion of  Moslem  oppression  in  Armenia. 

JAPAN. 

The  germs  of  trades-unionism  have  already  been 
planted  in  Japan,  and  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  important 
changes  in  the  conditions  there  prevailing  in  the  field  of 
labor.  Intelligent  Japanese  observers  have  recently  made 
careful  investigation  of  the  trades-union  movement  in 
America  and  Europe,  and  are  now  endeavoring  to  teach 
their  countrymen  to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits  while 
avoiding  its  dangers.  It  is  announced  that  a  member 
of  the  diet  has  promised  to  introduce  a  bill  at  the  next 
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session  encouraging  the  formation  of  trades-unions. 
The  first  public  meeting  ever  held  in  Japan  with  the  sole 
object  of  adyocating  the  cause  of  labor,  was  held  in  May 
of  the  present  year,  and  was  addressed  by  "the  Japanese 
students  referred  to.  The  following  facts  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Japanese  laborer  are  noted  as  of  special 
interest : 

Tlie  contract  system  prevails  in  all  employments,  and  such  a 
hold  liave  the  contractors  over  the  unorganized  men  that  the  laborer 
bas  little  or  no  hope  of  ever  improving  his  condition.  The  average 
working  day  comprises  eleven  hours,  and  the  factory  operatives  have 
to  sign  contracts  for  five  years,  and  make  a  deposit  as  a  surety,  while 
in  other  trades  the  workmen  must  apprentice  themselves  for  from  six 
to  ten  years.  Child  and  female  labor  are  largely  employed,  and  the 
working  hours  are  not  in  their  case  reducea.  It  is  impossible  to 
marry  and  support  a  family  without  the  greatest  misery,  since  an  un- 
married man  finds  it  difficult  to  save  more  than  $1.50  after  a  month's 
work.  The  laborers*  wages  are  spent  in  the  boarding-houses  which 
the  contractors  provide  for  them,  and  in  the  cheap  restaurants  and 
brothels.  In  some  cases  the  boarding-house  keepers  attempt  to  give 
therm  an  elementary  education;  but  it  has  been  unsuccessful,  as  tiiey 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  study  after  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  work. 
Strikes  have  already  made  their  appearance  in  Japan,  and  have  been 
generally  successful  for  the  strikers.  Two,  in  May  of  this  year,  re- 
sulted in  a  raise  of  wages  ten  and  fifteen  per  cent  respectively. 
Whether  this  means  that  the  employers  are  not  yet  ready  to  resist  in 
concerted  action,  or  that  there  is  a  lack  of  labor  supply,  is  uncertain. 

CHINA. 

A  serious  outbreak  of  anti-Christian  fanaticism  was 
reported  June  9  to  have  occurred  in  Lin  Ching,  Mon- 
golia, China.  Details  are  meagre;  but  it  is  said  that 
the  passions  of  the  mob  were  aroused  by  a  rumor  that 
the  lloman  Catholic  missionaries  had  kidnapped  some 
native  children.  The  mission  was  attacked ;  and  three 
or  four  Christians,  including  Rev.  Father  Mazelis,  were 
killed  outright,  and  several  others  wounded.  Inflam- 
matory anti-Christian  placards  were  posted  in  many  dis- 
tricts; and  at  last  advices  the  outlook  for  the  mission- 
aries in  that  section  of  the  empire  was  gloomy.  Mission- 
aries who  have  recently  returned  from  China,  however, 
are  inclined  to  attribute  the  atrocities  which  are 
reported  from  Mongolia  to  robbers  who  infest  the  coun- 
try rather  than  to  political  or  anti-religious  agitators. 

Yang  Yu  has  been  succeeded  as  Cliinese  minister  at 
Washington,  by  Wu  Ting- Fang. 

Wu  Tino-Fano,  Chinese  minister  to  the  United  States,  is  a 
Cantonese  by  birth  and  a  lawyer  by  profession.     He  is  the  first  repre 
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senUtive  of  the  Celestial  Empire  in  this  count  17  to  bave  a  tlioroagh 
command  of  the  English  language.  He  is  also  favorably  inclined 
toward — if  he  has  not  espous^ — ^Christianitj.  He  first  studied  Eng- 
lish in  Hong  Kong;  then  studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  Eog.; 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  returned  to  practice  in  Hong  Kong. 
He  received  his  present  appointment  through  the  influence  of 
Li  Hung- Chang. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

The  Federation  convention  which  met  in  Adelaide, 
South  Australia,  March  22  (p.  214),  adjourned  April  2>i 
to  meet  again  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  on  Septem- 
her  2.  In  the  meantime  the  constitution  drafted  by  the 
convention  will  be  submitted  to  the  local  parliaments  for 
criticism,  in  the  light  of  which  the  delegates  will  recon- 
sider it  on  reassembling.  It  will  then  be  submitted  to 
the  people  of  the  separate  colonies  for  final  adoption  or  re- 
jection at  the  polls,  and,  if  adopted,  will  be  submitted 
to  the  queen  for  the  royal  assent. 

In  order  to  follow  intelligently  the  work  of  the  con- 
vention, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  is  centred  in  two  colonies — New  South 
Wales  and  V^ictoria,*  and  that  the  smaller  colonies  are 
naturally  jealous  of  their  rights  under  any  federal  scheme. 

After  the  unanimous  adoption,  March  31,  of  Mr.  Barton's  resola- 
tions  embodying  the  principles  of  the  new  constitution  (p.  214).  three 
committees  were  formed  for  further  work — ^Constitutional,  Financitl, 
and  Judiciary.  The  Constitutional  committee  submitted  its  draft  to 
the  full  convention.  April  12.  As  was  expected,  the  smaller  states- 
South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania — had  ranged 
themselves  on  the  side  of  according  as  much  power  as  possible  to  tbe 
upper  house:  and  they  had  outvoted  the  New  South  Wales  and  the 
Victorian  delegates  in  committee,  so  that  the  question  whether  the 
upper  house  or  "states  council"  (in  which  all  the  states  were  to  have 
equal  representation)  should  have  the  right  to  modify  money  bills, 
had  been  decided  in  tbe  affirmative.  However,  in  full  convention, 
an  amendment  moved  by  the  premier  of  New  South  Wales  to  the 
effect  that  the  senate  should  not  have  power  to  amend  taxation  bills, 
as  the  United  States  senate  has,  but  should  follow  the  practice  of  the 
English  house  of  lords,  was  subsequently  carried  by  the  narrow 
majority  of  two  votes.  The  West  Australian  delegates,  on  the  same 
day,  withdrew  from  the  convention;  and  at  the  close  of  proceedings 
it  seemed  doubtful  whether  either  West  Australia  or  Tasmania  would 
be  disposed  to  accept  a  federal  constitution  in  which  the  restrictive 
clause  was  retained. 

The  principal  features  of  the  constitution  as  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention, are  as  follows: 

♦Note.  -  The  population  of  the  various  Australasian  colonies  is  as  follows: 
New  South  Wales.  1,278,000:  Victoria.  1.182,000:  Queensland.  461.000:  South 
Australia,  357,000:  Western  Australia,  101,000;  Tasmania.  161.000;  New  Zealand 
and  dependent  islands,  609.000;  New  Guinea.  850,000;  Fiiiand  Rotumab,  125w- 
000;  Western  Paciflo  islands.  50,000.    Total  Australasia,  4,704,000. 
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The  general  scheme  of  federation  Is  modelled  closely  after  that  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  all  the  states,  enjoyinjr  eonai  soyereign  rights,  agree 
to  delegate  to  the  federal  government  only  such  rights  as  they  think  desirable: 
all  rights  at  present  vested  In  the  states  will  continue  to  belong  to  them  un- 
less specially  delegated  to  the  central  authority.  In  this  respect  the  Aus- 
tralasian federal  constitution  will  differ  from  that  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
Id  which  the  federal  power,  regarded  as  representing  a  delegated  imperial 
authority,  reserves  to  itself  all  sovereign  rights  not  specially  given  to  the. 
separate  provinces. 

The  federation  is  to  be  known  as  the  * 'Commonwealth  of  Australia,'*  in- 
stead of  the  "United  States  of  Australia''  or  the  "Dominicm  of  Australia."  It 
will  be  a  federation  under  the  crown,  with  a  governor-general  nominated  by 
the  queen:  and  its  parliament  will  consist  of  two  houses— the  senate,  repre- 
senting the  states  as  such,  with  six  members  for  each,  elected  by  manhood 
soffrage  of  the  inhabitants  voting  as  a  single  electorate,  three  of  the  senators 
from  each  state  to  retire  every  three  years:  and  the  house  of  representatives, 
representing  the  people  of  the  states,  elected  on  a  basis  of  populatum.  one  mem- 
ber for  every  50.000  inhabitants.  The  senators  are  to  be  elected  by  the  people 
directly,  each  colony  acting  as  one  constituency  under  the  one-man -one  vote 
principle. 

Responsible  government  is  to  obtain.  The  ministry  shnll  be  nominated  by 
the  govemor-ffeneral  and  be  I'esponsible  to  the  house  of  representatives,  and 
ahall  also  be  able  to  appeal  to  ihe  electors  in  the  event  of  not  possessing  n 
majority  in  the  house.  On  all  subjects  except  finance  the  two  nouses  shall 
have  equal  powers.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  initiate  all  money  and 
taxation  bilk;  and  the  senate  shall  have  the  power  of  rejecting  these,  or  of  first 
suggesting  amendments,  but  not  of  making  amendments. 

The  powers  of  the  federal  parliament  are  to  be  very  full.  It  alone  shall 
deal  with  customs  and  excise  taxation,  defense,  postal  and  telegraph  matters, 
navigation,  and  all  matters  affecting  relations  with  outside  peoples,  marriage 
and  divorce,  etc.  It  shall  not  have  power  at  the  outset  to  take  over  the  state 
debts  or  the  ran  ways:  and,  indeed,  this  matter  of  finance  is  one  of  the  di(H- 
oalties  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  fully  solved  by  the  convention. 

One  of  the  most  important  decisions  of  the  convention  was  that  to  estab- 
lish a  final  federal  court  of  appeal,  and  do  away  with  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  British  privy  council.    This  court  shall  have  sole  cognizance  of  all  federal 

auestions,  and  shall  also  act  as  a  final  court  of  appeal  from  the  courts  of  the 
liferent  states. 

The  rights  of  the  separate  stptes  are  to  be  safeguarded  in  many  ways.  As 
already  stated,  they  shall  remain  in  possession  of  all  powers  of  self-govern- 
nienl  not  expressly  handed  over  to  the  federal  power.  Their  boundaries  may 
not  be  altered,  nor  their  free  control  and  disposition  of  their  lands  inter- 
fered with:  their  exclusive  rights  of  land  and  of  direct  taxation  shall  not  be 
Infringed:  their  great  public  works— the  railroads  of  the  country— shall  re- 
main under  the  control  of  the  state  parliaments,  subject  only  to  the  pro- 
visos that  they  shall  be  at  all  times  available  for  the  transport  of  troops  or 
munitions  of  war  on  the  requisition  of  the  federal  authorities,  and  they  shall 
not  be  used  for  anv  purposes  of  a  differential  tariff  discriminating  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  states. 

MALAYSIA. 

The  Philippine  Revolt.— It  is  impossible  from  the 
meagre  data  yet  available  to  trace  in  detail  the  course  of 
military  operations  within  tlie  past  few  months.  Not- 
withstanding the  optimistic  reports  as  to  the  prospect  of 
early  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  based  upon  the  sub- 
stantial victories  won  by  the  Spanish  arms  in  January 
and  February  (p.  216),  it  is  evident  from  later  dis- 
patches that  complete  pacification  of  the  islands 
is  still  far  from  realization.  The  rebels  seem  to  have 
rallied  from  the  depression  caused  by  their  defeats;  and 
by  May  20,  instead  of  the  few  scattered  remnants,  partly 
armed,  still  reported  as  holding  out,  it  is  estimated  that 
there   were  fully   25,000  insurgents  under  arms.     I)is- 
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patches  of  May  13  announced  the  capture  of  the  import- 
ant rebel  stronghold  of  Ternate,  the  insurgents  losing  57 
killed,  and  the  Spaniards  25,  besides  226  wounded. 
That  the  rebels,  however,  are  still  making  a  determined 
•fight,  is  seen  in  the  losses  inflicted  upon  tlie  Spaniards 
(over  100  in  killed  and  wounded)  in  a  battle  news  of 
which  was  received  June  16. 

Hiscellaiieous. — It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1801, 
with  the  death  of  King  Pomare,  Tahiti  came  formally 
under  French  government  (Vol.  1,  p.  401).  Some  of 
the  natives,  however,  under  Queen  Mamai  of  the  island 
of  Raiatea,  refused  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  tho 
French,  and  up  to  the  present  year  maintained  an  atti- 
tude of  defiant  rebellion.  But  in  February  of  this  year 
forces  from  a  French  gunboat  captured  the  queen  and 
her  chief  men  after  a  hot  fight;  and  on  the  28th  the 
queen,  with  over  100  of  her  subjects,  was  banished  for 
life  to  the  penal  settlement  in  New  Caledonia. 
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Slavery. — By  a  decree  of  the  sultan  of  Zanzibar  is- 
sued April  6,  slavery  is  abolished  in  his  dominions.  But 
the  status  of  slave  women  who  are  their  masters'  concu- 
bines remains  unchanged,  save  that  a  concubine  may  sue 
for  emancipation  on  the  ground  of  cruelty.  But  in  gen- 
eral concubines  will  be  regarded  as  wives.  For  all  slaves 
legally  held  but  emancipated  by  the  decree,  the  sultan's 
government  will  give  compensation.  But  if  Zanzibar 
shall  be  unable  to  meet  the  whole  expense,  the  British 
government,  which  is  the  sultan's  overlord,  is  expected 
to  assist.  Before  publishing  the  decree  the  sultan  ex- 
plained its  terms  to  the  native  Arab  magnates,  showing 
how  their  interests  were  safe-guarded  in  the  compensa- 
tion and  harem  clauses. 

The  population  of  the  sultanas  dominions  is  about  210,000.  of 
whom  140,000  are  slaves.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  decree  only  with- 
draws from  the  status  of  slavery  the  support  of  the  law.  The  slave 
may  claim  his  freedom  if  he  so  chooses,  but  until  he  does  claim  it 
he  remains  a  slave.  Were  it  not  for  a  decree  of  the  sultan  made  in 
1890  there  would  be  now  no  question  of  compensation  to  owners  of 
slaves.     But  in  a  decree  of  that  year  the  sultan  declared  that  "subject 
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to  conditions  stated  below,  all  slaves  lawfully  possessed  on  this  date 
by  our  subjects  shall  remain  with  their  owners  as  at  present.  Their 
status  shall  be  unchanged."  Thus  the  title  of  owners  to  a  certain 
number  or  class  of  slaves  is  guaranteed  by  the  government;  and  it  is 
held  that  the  title  cannot  justly  be  annulled  without  giving  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  services.  The  number  of  such  slaves  is  be- 
lieved to  be  not  in  excess  of  7,000.  That  the  operation  of  the  decree 
will  have  a  more  or  less  demoralizing  effect  on  the  industrial  con- 
ditions of  Zanzibar,  is  not  doubtful,  considering  that  the  whole 
agricultural  labor  of  its  country  has  been  carried  on  by  slaves.  One 
view  of  the  result  of  emancipation  likens  the  annulling  of  the  right 
of  property  in  slaves  in  Zanzibar  to  the  annulling  of  steam  power  in 
England:  the  disaster  to  production  in  Zanzibar  will  be  like  what 
would  be  seen  in  England  were  steam  abolished.  Those  who  take 
this  view  estimate  the  probable  immediate  loss  at  two-thirds  of  the 
prodactive  value  of  the  country;  and  they  foresee  the  ruin  and  prob- 
able exodus  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  free  inhabitants.  A  more 
sober  calculation  makes  the  probable  loss  to  the  sultan's  government 
in  revenue  $1S0. 000  a  year.  But  a  new  government  expenditure  of 
$100,000  will  be  entailed  by  the  measure.  The  present  annual 
revenue  of  the  sultanate  is  $375,000,  and  the  normal  and  neces- 
sary expenditure  is  $325,000.  Then  to  reduce  the  revenue  to 
$245,000  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other  expenditure  is 
increased  to  $425,000  would  be  to  saddle  the  finances  of  Zanzibar 
with  a  deficit  of  $180,000.  Notwithstanding  these  very  serious 
apprehensions  of  financial  disaster,  the  British  over-government 
persevered  in  urging  on  the  process  of  emancipation.  The  ad- 
vice of  Sir  John  Kirk,  British  resident  at  Zanzibar,  has  been  steadily 
in  favor  of  abolition  of  the  legal  status  of  slavery. 

Uprisings  of  Natives. — The  whole  native  population 
of  Gazaland  in  the  Portuguese  territory  back  of  Delagoa 
Bay  was  in  open  revolt  in  the  beginning  of  April.  A 
missionary  of  the  American  Board,  the  Rev.  Frederic  R. 
Bunker,  employed  in  the  east  Central  African  field,  but 
who  in  April  was  visiting  Boston,  Mass.,  attributes  the 
insurrection  to  discontent  of  the  natives  with  Portuguese 
rule  and  their  desire  to  come  under  the  British  flag. 
According  to  Mr.  Bunker,  Ganganyana,  paramount  chief 
of  the  Gazas  and  of  some  of  the  Manica  tribes,  has  never 
recognized  the  authority  of  Portugal  and  wants  a  British 
protectorate.  But  England,  as  Portugal's  ally,  refuses 
to  entertain  (Janganyana's  plea.  The  natives  may  even 
have  to  meet  British  troops  when  actual  fighting  begins. 
A  telegram  from  London,  April  8,  reported  troops  to  be 
embarking  for  Delagoa  Bay  by  the  steamer  Carnarvon, 
The  standing  army  of  Ganganyama  is  reported  by  Mr. 
Bunker  to  be  15,000  men,  with  about  15,000  reserves. 

Simultaneously  with  the  revolt  of  the  Gazas  against 
Portugal,  a  recrudescence  of  the  troubles  in  Bechuana- 
land  (p.  220)  was  reported.    A  telegram  from  Vzyburg  re- 
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ceived  at  Cape  Town,  April  8,  states  that  on  an 
encounter  with  Bechuana  insurgents  near  Kuruman,  the 
Cape  volunteers  lost  five  men  killed  and  had  six  wounded. 
Liiter  the  insurgents'  stronghold  at  Gamasepe  was  cap- 
tured and  burned.  The  insurgents  lost  many  warriors, 
besides  300  horses  and  a  lot  of  cattle.  On  May  9  the 
Bechuanaland  field  force  stormed  and  took  the  strong- 
hold of  the  insurgent  chief  Toto,  with  a  loss  to  the 
natives  of  seventy  killed  and  many  wounded :  Toto  was 
made  prisoner:  the  British  loss  was,  killed  three,  wounded 
thirteen.  The  Phokwani  rebels,  who  began  the  present 
troubles  in  Bechuanaland,  were  captured  red-handed  and 
put  on  trial  at  Kimberley.  The  head  of  the  band  was 
sentenced  to  seven  years'  imprisonment,  and  several  of 
his  followers  to  shorter  terms. 

In  the  first  week  of  May  news  was  received  at  the 
Cape  of  military  operations  in  Mashonaland.  Colonel  de 
Molevns  captured  the  chief  Shangwe's  stronghold — a 
position  which  had  always  proved  impregnable  in  the 
raids  of  the  Matabeles  into  the  territory  of  the  Mashonas. 

The  Nile  Expedition. — The  British  advance  in  the 
Soudan  was  timed  to  be  resumed  as  soon  as  there  should 
be  water  enough  for  steamers  to  pass  the  fourth  Nile 
cataract,  which  condition  would  not  exist  till  July  or 
August. 

The  first  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  be  the  captare  of  Aba 
Hamed,  which  is  held  by  a  small  dervish  garrison.  Abu  Hamed 
would  then  be  made  the  temporary  terminus  of  the  railroad  into  the 
Mahdi's  country.  Over  that  railroad  were  to  be  transported  in  sec- 
tions several  gunboats  now  in  coarse  of  construction:  from  Aba 
Hamed  there  is  open  water  to  Berber  and  Khartoum.  The  Khalifa 
was  concentrating  his  forces  at  Omdurman.  Slatin  Pasha  expressed 
his  conviction  that  the  Mahdists  will  never  attempt  to  recapture 
Ka&sala  unless  Italy  evacuates  that  place. 

Though  this  program  of  operations  was  semi-officially  published 
early  in  the  quarter,  it  was  announced  later  that  there  was  to  be  no 
advance  this  year,  because  of  the  complications  in  the  Levant.  Lord 
Salisbury,  it  was  stated,  was  unwilling  to  reopen  the  diplomatic 
problems  involvtMl  in  the  conquest  of  the  Soudan.  The  war  depart- 
ment, too,  and  the  admiralty,  were  reluctant  to  assume  additional  re- 
sponsibility. But  the  question  of  peace  or  war  in  the  Khalifa's 
territory  is  one  that  depends  as  much  on  the  will  of  the  head  of  the 
dervish  army  as  on  that  of  the  British  premier.  Hence,  in  view  of 
active  preparations  notoriously  made  at  Omdunnan  for  an  attack  in 
force  upon  the  Anglo- Egyptian  invader,  the  British  cabinet's  policy 
was  changed.  At  Omdurman  the  Khalifa  has  20,000  camels — indi- 
cative of  the  assembling  of  a  formidable  host  of  men;  in  June  they 
numbered  60.000.  All  Knglish  officers  of  the  Egyptian  army  as  well 
as  of  the  English  regiments  st-ationed  in  Egypt  had  their  leave   of 
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absence  cancelled,  and  received  orders  to  rejoin  their  several  corps 
forthwith.  The  immediate  objective  of  the  Anglo-Eeyptian  force, 
which  will  be  under  the  command  of  General  Sir  II  H.  Kitchener, 
will  be  Aba  Hamed:  its  further  movements  will  be  determined  by 
the  dervish  manceuvres. 

It  is  not  improbably  conjectured  that  new  confidence 
has  been  inspired  in  the  Mahdists  by  the  victory  of  the 
Moslem  over  the  Greeks,  exaggerated  accounts  of  which 
are  current  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  And  not  only  arc 
the  followers  of  the  Khalifa  cheered  by  those  tidings : 
itiany  chiefs  of  Arab  tribes  now  dominated  by  France  or 
menaced  with  French  or  other  European  domination, 
visited  Constantinople  in  June,  to  beg  of  the  sultan  his 
aid  in  driving  the  French  and  indeed  every  other  Chris- 
tian race  into  the  sea.  In  such  a  state  of  religious  and 
patriotic  exaltation,  a  word  from  the  Father  of  the  Faith- 
ful might  precipitate  a  most  formidable  war  of  race  and 
religion  in  Mohammedan  Africa. 

The  Kongo  Free  State. — A  missionary  in  the  service 
of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  Rev.  Mr. 
Sjoblom,  arrived  in  London  May  12,  from  the  region  of 
the  upper  Kongo,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  state  of 
affairs  there,  which,  it  was  believed,  would  lead  to  an 
inquiry  in  the  parliament. 

When  the  missionary  left  the  upper  Kongo  in  February,  affairs 
were  in  as  evil  state  as  ever,  he  said.  The  commission  sent  out  by 
the  king  of  the  Belgians  to  inquire  into  the  atrocities  (Vol.  6,  p. 
701)  had  had  no  result.  The  officials  will  not  act  on  testimony  sub- 
mitted by  missionaries,  and  but  tew  of  many  acts  of  barbarous 
cruelty  are  punished.  The  iniquitous  rubber  traffic  continues.  When 
the  natives  fail  to  bring  in  rubber  to  the  stations,  the  troops  of  the 
state  bum  the  villages,  murder  the  people,  and  cut  off  their  hands, 
which  afterward  are  smoked  and  sent  to  the  officials.  Open  war 
exists  in  parts  of  the  Equatorial  districts. 

In  Remotest  Soudan. — In  the  far  west  of  the  vast 
region  known  as  the  Soudan,  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
Niger  and  Senegal  rivers,  lie  the  territories  of  a  great 
potentate  who  is  destined  before  long  to  be  the  object  of 
special  attentions  from  either  France  or  England.  This 
potentate  is  Samory,  styled  Almami  Emir  el  Mumenin. 
The  British  once  laid  claim  to  his  countrv  as  a  natural 
dependency  of  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  Tlie  French 
claimed  it  for  their  sphere  of  influence:  in  short,  it 
plainly  belonged  to  France,  for  it  is  coterminous  with 
Senegambia  and  the  French  Ivory  Coast.  It  is  now 
allowed  generally  to  be  French.  Eecently  a  British 
exploring  party,   all    unarmed    as    usual,    was    passing 
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through  Samory'a  dominions,  and  reached  the  town  of 
Wa,  between  two   branches    of   the    Volta    river,  and 
tliere  were  attacked  by  Samory's  people  and  made  pris- 
onera.     The  report  of  their  captivity  brought  the  assur- 
ance that  the  explorers  were  in  no  danger;  nevertheless, 
there  was  war-talk  among   their  fellow-countrymen  in 
tho  British  protectorate  of  Aslianti:  a  "punitive  expedi- 
tion" must  be  fitted  out  to  wreak 
vengeance  on  the  natives  who  had 
jjerpetrated  the  outrage  and  to  re- 
store the  men  of  science  to  freedom. 
But,  first,  Samory'a  country  is  under 
tlic  French  Hag;  and,  secondly,  Sa- 
mory's jieopic  are  aa  warlike  a  race 
as  exists  in  Africa. 
-         Sainoiy'it  power  ix  eoDsidenble,  ud  bt 
r  is  &  man  of  great  iDl«llectual  resource,  uid 
'  of  Home  education  loo.     He   is  lord  oC  150 
^  states,  and  liis  empire  in  of  bis  ovn  creation. 
Personally  he   ia  a  goodly,  stalwart  Egun 
of  a  iiiaD.     Though  geotle  and  courteous  id 
BiBON  DUAKU.  mftiiuer,    he  elercisen   power  stemlj   and 

HutocrHtically.  Ills  capiial  ally,  Bissaoda, 
is  no  mean  place,  but  Las  gwid  Htreets  and  gives  proof  of  civic 
comfort  and  prosperity.  The  emir's  palace  grounds  comprise 
nearl;  one  half  of  the  city's  area;  they  are  surrounded  by  a  triple 
wall  wilb  towers.  Nor  are  the  resources  of  modem.  niBrtial  scicDCe 
unemployed.  Un  tbe  walls  are  mounted  cannon  of  the  latest  patlerus. 
The  nucleus  and  the  lieart  of  his  empire  are  the  Softas,  one  of 
the  lanst   powerful  of  the   Mobammedam   peoples  of  tbe   westeni 

The  Dhaiiis  Expedition. — Baron  Dhanis,  an  official 
of  the  Kongo  Free  State,  having  last  year  (Vol.  6,  pp. 
7>i,  <iU4)  organized  an  expedition  designed  to  co-operate 
with  the  Anglo- Egyptian  movement  againat  the  dervishes 
on  the  upper  Nile,  began  his  march  toward  the  objective 
point;  but  f«  ro«/c,  either  through  treachery  and  sedi- 
tion in  his  command  or  by  being  surprised  and  attacked 
by  a  superior  force,  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat.  Bumors 
of  the  disaster  were  rife  several  months  ago;  they 
received  confirmation  toward  the  close  of  June.  Details 
are  scanty,  neither  the  time,  for  instance,  nor  the  place 
of  the  disaster  being  given  in  the  cable  reports.  Th« 
very  brief  telegram  from  Brussels,  June  24,  runs  thus: 

"The  Refurme  says  it  learns  from  a  good  source  that  the  entire 
niianis  expedition  to  the  head  waluts  of  tbe  Mile,  including  Bann 
Dbanis  himself,  bus  been  massacred." 
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The  facts,  as  far  as  they  can  yet  be  ascertained,  are 
these; 

Dbanis  hired  6,000  natives  of  the  Kongo  State  to  take  part  in  a 
secret  expedition;  by  permission  of  the  British  government  a  number 
of  Houasa  aaxiliaries  were  engaged.  In  August,  1B96,  the  expedition 
was  reported  at  Lado  on  the  White  Nile,  825  miles  north  of  the 
Victoria  Njanza.  In  December  the  force  was  reported  to  have  been 
annihilated.  This  was  contradicted  later  "on  authority;'*  and  later 
tidings  of  Dhanis  were  said  to  have  been  received,  locating  him  still 
at  Stanley  Falls  in  September. 

When  the  news  from  Brussels  reached  this  country,  a  former 
military  officer  of  the  Kongo  State,  F.  H.  Sparling,  happened  to  be 
in  Washington,  having  just  returned  thence.  Lieutenant  Sparling 
discredits  3ie  story  that  the  expedition  was  design^  to  co-operate 
with  the  Anglo- Egyptian  forces;  its  purpose  was  to  defend  the  Kongo 
State's  frontier  in  case  the  Mahdists  should  be  driven  southward. 
The  black  troops  were  but  indifferently  well  armed.  Stanley  Falls 
was  the  place  of  sjssembly  of  the  expedition.  Detachments  of  300 
men  each  had  from  time  to  time  set  out  from  the  Falls,  with  orders 
to  concentrate  at  Liado.  The  last  force  march  consisted  of  500  black 
soldiers  and  six  white  officers,  under  command  of  Baron  Dhanis:  they 
left  Stanley  Falls,  September  15.  Of  this  body  of  troops  Lieutenant 
Sparling  says:  **'rhe  soldiers  were  drafted  from  all  districts  on  the 
Kongo,  and  were  a  hard  looking  set.  They  were  given  a  week  or 
two  of  instruction  in  the  manual  of  arms,  then  fitt^  out  with  a  blue 
suit,  red  Turkish  fez,  and  red  belt,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Houssas  and  Sierre  Leone  troops,  they  were  mere  beasts.  I  do  not  re- 
call ever  having  seen  a  more  wretched  body  of  men." 


«^« 
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Arctic  Exploration. — Prof.  S.  A.  Andree,  the  Swed- 
ish engineer  and  aeronaut,  has  a  second  time  attempted 
a  balloon  expedition  across  the  north  polar  basin.  Last 
year's  attempt  was  abandoned,  it  will  be  remembered,  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  unfavorable  winds  until  it 
was  so  late  in  the  season  that  the  explorers  would  almost 
surely  have  found  it  impossible  to  return  had  tliey  ven- 
tured into  the  unknown  north  (Vol.  G,  p.  700). 

M.  Andree  and  party  sailed  on  the  Swedish  gunboat  Svenshind 
from  Gothenburg,  May  18,  for  Danes  Island,  northwest  Spitzbergen, 
which  lies  about  seven  hundred  miles  from  the  pole.  The  balloon 
and  most  of  the  equipment  had  been  forwarded  on  the  Virgo,  and 
both  vessels  proceeded  together  from  Tromw).  M.  Andree's  com- 
panions are  Nils  Strindberg,  who  was  with  the  expedition  of  1896, 
and  Knut  Fraenkel,  a  civil  engineer,  with  G.  W.  E.  Svedenborg.  an 

artillery  officer  as  alternate.     The  expense  of  the  two  expeditions — 
Vol  7— 8S. 
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about  $75,000 — ^bas  been  borne  mostly  by  King  Oscar,  tbe  late  Baron 
Dickson,  and  tbe  late  Dr.  Alfred  Nobel,  wbo  recently  made  a  muni- 
ficent bcMoest  for  tbe  promotion  of  science. 

The  balloon  was  enlarged  somewhat  during  tbe  winter,  its  present 
capacity  being  about  170,0^  cubic  feet.  It  is  expected  to  carry  three 
persons,  with  all  necessary  instruments  for  making  observations,  a 
boat,  provisions,  etc. ,  for  four  months,  and  ballast — altogether  about 
7,000  pounds.  M.  Andree  thinks  that  it  will  keep  afloat  for  thirty 
days.  With  a  moderate  wind  it  would  not  require  more  than  six 
days  to  cross  the  unknown  polar  area  from  Spitzbergen  to  North 
America,  about  2,d00  miles.  By  means  of  an  adjustable  sail  and 
^'^ffCT^^^r  guldo  ropes  on  the  ice,  M.  Andree  thinks  that  he  can  control 
to  some  extent  the  direction  of  his  course. 

A  dispatch  received  early  in  July  announced  that  the  inflation  of 
the  balloon  had  been  completed  on  June  22,  and  that  everything  was 
in  readiness  for  the  aerial  trip  by  July  1. 

On  June  10  the  steamer  Windward  sailed  again  from 
London,  Eng.,  for  Franz  Josef  Land,  to  bring  back  the 
members  of  the  Jackson-Harmsworth  expedition  which 
has  been  exploring  and  taking  observations  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cape  Flora  since  1894  (Vol.  4,  pp.  452,  684;  Vol.  5, 
p.  724;  Vol.  6,  p.  953). 

Aerial  Navigation. — One  of  the  attractions  of  the 
Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition  at  Nashville  has  been 
a  series  of  ascensions  by  Professor  Barnard,  director  of 
physical  training  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Nashville,  in  an 
airship  or  dirigible  balloon  of  his  own  invention. 

Tbe  balloon  was  approximately  egg  sbaped  in  form,  measuilDg 
20  feet  in  diameter  and  46  feet  in  lengtb,  and  moved  in  tbe  directioii 
of  its  longer  axis.  Tbe  usual  basket  attacbment  was  replaced  by  a 
light  framework  in  wbicb  tbe  operator  sat.  The  mechanism  con- 
sisted of  a  driving  axle  and  pedals  geared  to  a  propeller  shaft  extend- 
ing 20  feet  in  front  of  the  machine  and  carrying  a  propeller  of  very 
light  construction.  On  each  side  of  the  body  of  tbe  snip  was  arranged 
a  kite-shaped  sail  about  2  feet  wide  by  3  feet  long,  controllable  by 
means  of  levers  placed  conveniently  to  the  operator.  The  ship  was 
started  a  little  before  noon  on  May  6,  and  rose  to  an  estimated  altitude 
of  about  half  a  mile  and  moved  rapidly  to  the  westward.  Tbe  descent 
was  made  about  12  miles  frooCi  the  exposition  grounds,  and  Professor 
Barnard  returned  the  same  night  to  the  city.  He  had  demonstrated 
that  his  steering  gear  was  more  or  less  effective. 

A  model  of  a  flying  machine  invented  by  John  S. 
Praul,  built  at  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  works,  proved 
itself,  on  practical  test,  to  have  a  lifting  power  of  twice 
its  own  weight. 

The  machine  does  not  use  aeroplanes,  the  only  approach  to  planes 
being  two  wide  vanes  attached  to  either  side  for  steering.  The 
machine  is  an  exact  cylinder  to  within  a  very  short  distance  of  its 
ends,  where  it  tapers  to  blunt  points.  The  wings  of  the  completed 
machine,  two  at  each  end,  will  be  fourteen  feet  long  and  four  feet 


On  June. 13,  Dr.  Wolfert,  inventor  of  a  dirigible  bal- 
loon (Vol.  G,  p.  717),  and  his  companion,  lost  their  lives 
as  the  result  of  an  explosion  which  precipitated  the  bal- 
loon after  it  had  attained  a  height  of  about  1,000  feet. 
The   bzperiment  was  tried  on  the  Tempelhof  common, 
near    Herlin,   Ger- 
many.    A  benzine 
motor  was  used.    The 
balloon  had  been  test- 
ed o  n    several  occa- 
sions, and  was  said  to 
Wave  attained  a  high 
rate  of  speed  against 
the  wind. 

On  June  2  Mr.  C. 
H.  LamsoD  of  Port- 
land, Me.,  made  a 
successful  ascension 
to  a  height  of  about 
fifty  feet  in  hia  air- 
ship, without  the  aitl 
of  guy  ropes.  The 
machine  is  built  on 
the  box-kite  principle 
(Vol.  6,  p.  71(i).  Mr. 
Fred  W.  Bickford,  his 
assistant,  made  sev- 
eral successful  ascen- 
sions on  June  19. 

A  German  officer. 
Captain  Parscval,  has 
invented  a  machine — a  combination  of  kite  and  balloon — 
which  apparently  overcomes  the  difficulties  of  unsteadi- 
ness found  in  all  captive  balloons — difficulties  which  re- 
duce greatly  their  valne  as  means  of  taking  observations. 

Tbe  PuwTia  ElCe  balloon  Is  reftllj  &  csptive  ballooo,  but  cooaibta 
of  a  new  form  of  gta  reservoir  the  principle  of  wLich  is  based  od  tbe 
well-knoirn  action  of  a  kite.  In  Bbape  it  is  a  cylinder  with  heuiis- 
pherical  ends,  having  a  voluine  of  about  000  cubic  metres.  The  rope 
is  attached  to  the  front  end,  tlie  car  to  the  back  end,  and  the  aiiu  is 
inclined  about  fift;  degrees  to  tbe  horizontal  and  in  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

The  preeanre  required  to  keep  tbe  balloon  in  shape  is  antomatic- 
allj  provided  hj  means  of  an  extra  reservoir,  witb  fuonel-shaped 
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moath,  attaclied  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  main  reservoir.  This 
catches  the  wind;  and  the  air  thus  collected  keeps  the  shape  of  the 
balloon  constant  by  coanterpressure.  The  air  admitted  to  the  main 
reservoir  is  kept  from  admixture  with  the  gas  by  means  of  a  loose 
partition  of  plaited  fabric  between  the  two. 

Raptd  Printing  Telegrapliy.  —Various  systems  of 
rapid  printing  telegraphy  have  been  invented  in  recent 
years — the  Wheatstone,  the  Delany,  and  the  Rogers 
systems  (Vol.  5,  p.  456) — which  give  a  speed  of  word  trans- 
mission far  in  excess  of  the  old  Morse  system.  But  all  of 
these  bid  fair  to  be  outstripped  by  a  machine,  the  plan  of 
which  was  iescribed  on  April  20  before  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.  It  is  the  joint  inven- 
tion of  Lieutenant  G.  0.  Squier  of  tlie  3d  United  States 
artillery,  assistant  professor  of  physics  at  Dartmouth, 
and  Professor  A.  C.  Crehore.  In  the  course  of  experi- 
ments at  Fort  Monroe,  a  speed  of  1,200  words  a  minute 
was  actually  attained;  and  a  speed  of  from  3,004)  to 
6,000  words  a  minute  between  points  as  far  apart  as  New 
York  and  Chicago  is  claimed  as  within  the  range  of  pos- 
sibilities. The  invention  has  been  named  the  "synchron- 
ograph." 

An  alternating  instead  of  a  constant  current  is  used.  In  tbe 
latter,  a  break  in  the  contact  of  two  wire  terminals  causes  the  emission 
of  a  spark;  but  if  an  alternating  current  be  broken  at  the  zero  line, 
that  is,  just  where  the  alternation  takes  place  between  a  positive  and 
negative  wave,  there  will  be  no  spark.  The  Squier  and  Grehorp 
device  takes  advantage  of  this  feature  and  interrupts  and  restores  the 
current  at  the  zero  points  of  oscillation.  The  operator  adjusts  his 
instrument  until  the  sparking  disappears,  at  which  point  he  knows 
that  its  action  is  synchronous  with  the  frequency  of  the  carrent 
employed.  Hence  the  name  of  synchronograph.  If  the  Morse 
alphabet  of  dots  and  dashes  is  employed,  a  break  in  the  current  last- 
ing from  the  beginning  of  a  positive  wave  to  its  end  would  sifrQify  a 
dot,  and  a  break  lasting  from  the  beginning  of  a  positive  wave  to  the 
end  of  the  following  negative  wave  would  signify  a  dash.  The 
interruption  must  last  just  half  a  cycle  or  a  whole  cycle,  a  positive 
and  a  negative  wave  together  constituting  a  cycle.  The  intervals 
between  dots  and  dashes  must  also,  of  course,  be  either  half  cycles  or 
multiples  of  a  half  cycle. 

The  transmitter  in  the  experiments  consisted  of  a  narrow  wheel 
with  a  flat  metallic  periphery,  which  was  rotated  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed,  which  was  such  that  it  was  an  exact  multiple  of  the  length  of 
one  cycle.  The  current  was  transmitted  to  the  wheel  by  two  metallic 
brushes,  which  were  arranged  side  by  side  in  contact  with  the  peri- 
phery of  the  wheel.  It  is  evident  that  the  current  would  ordinarily 
flow  from  one  brush  through  the  wheel  to  the  other  brush;  but  if  astrip 
of  insulating  material  were  pasted  on  the  wheel  in  the  line  of  one  brush, 
every  time  it  came  round  and  passed  under  that  brush  the  carrent 
would  be  broken.  A  strip  of  paper  was  perforated  with  holes  of 
various  lengths  corresponding  to  the  continental  code,  which  was 
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used  in  the  experiments,  and  it  was  carried  oyer  the  wheel  in  much 
the  same  way  as  a  belt  is  by  a  palley.  Just  as  long  as  the  brushes 
were  separated  by  the  paper  the  current  was  intercepted,  and  when- 
ever the  brush  reached  a  hole  and  touched  the  wheel  the  current  was 
restored.  The  breaks  and  contacts  were  arranged  so  as  to  occur 
exactly  at  the  zero  point  of  the  alternations,  as  explained  above,  so 
that  there  was  no  emission  of  sparks. 

The  receiving  instrument  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the 
polarizing  photo-chronograph  designed  by  the  same  inventors  for 
timing  the  flight  of  projectiles.  The  current  passes  through  a  coil  of 
wire  which  surrounds  an  instrument  called  an  "analyzer.  A  ray  of 
polarized  light  from  an  arc  lamp  passes  through  a  series  of  lenses, 
and  when  no  current  is  flowing  the  analyzer  is  in  such  a  position  as  to 
shut  out  the  ray.  When  the  current  passes  through  the  coil  the 
plane  of  polarization  is  rotated  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the  light  to 
pass  again,  and  the  very  rapid  flashes  of  light  are  recorded  upon  a 
photographic  plate. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  would  require  only  two  lines  working  on 
this  system,  if  they  were  in  continuous  operation,  to  handle  the  entire 
postal  business  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  which  amounts  to 
about  40,000  letters  daily. 

Wireless  Telegraphy, —  Great  interest  has  been 
aroused  in  an  invention  for  sending  telegraphic  messages 
without  the  use  of  wires,  which  is  credited  to  a  young 
Anglo-Italian  named  Marconi,  living  in  London,  Eng., 
and  working  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Preece,  chief 
electrician  of  the  British  postal  service.  It  was  at  first 
rumored  that  Marconi  had  discovered  a  new  form  of 
radiation  akin  to  the  X  rays  (p.  228) ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  kind  of  energy  which  Marconi  employs  is  the 
electro-magnetic  or  Hertzian  wave,  which  is  thrown  off 
Bidewise  from  a  metallic  conductor  when  an  electric  cur- 
rent in  the  latter  is  interrupted  with  very  great  fre- 
quency. 

The  apparatus  comprises  a  transmitter  and  receiver,  the  latter 
being  the  most  original  part  of  the  invention.  The  generator  or 
transmitter  is  really  a  piece  of  apparatus  devised  hy  Professor  Righi, 
and  is  only  a  modified  form  of  Hertz's  radiator.  It  consists  mainly  of 
a  small  Ruhmkorff  induction  coil  excited  by  a  couple  of  battery  cells. 
The  secondary  or  high  tension  wires  terminate  each  in  a  metallic  ball. 
Between  the  two  balls  is  placed  a  cubical  box  containing  oil.  In  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  box  are  fixed  two  brass  balls,  oil-tight,  so  tbat 
one  half  of  each  ball  is  in  the  box  and  the  other  half  outside  of  the 
box.  The  balls  do  not  touch.  On  sending  a  current  through  the 
induction  coil,  Hertzian  vibrations  are  set  up  in  the  balls  and  com- 
municated to  the  ether.  The  oil  bas  a  peculiar  effect,  acting  as  a 
npecies  of  brake,  reducing  the  rapidity  of  the  wave  vibrations. 
These  vibrations  are  then  given  off  into  space  all  around  in  every 
direction.  So  far  as  known,  nothing  save  metals  appears  to  he 
opaque  to  them;  and  here,  therefore,  we  have  an  analogy  with  the 
R6ntgen  ray. 

The  receiver  consists  of  a  tube  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
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ever  and  three  inches  long.  In  which  are  two  silver  plugs  temiinAking 
in  wires,  the  ends  of  which  are  soldered  to  the  silver  plugs.  The  wires 
are  fused  into  the  glass.  The  tube  is  exhausted  to  a  near  approach 
to  absolute  vacuum.  The  faces  of  the  two  silver  plugs  are  Toy  dose 
to  each  other,  and  the  space  between  is  filled  up  with  an  impidpaUe 
metallic  dust  consisting  of  nickel  and  silver  filings,  with  a  little 
mercury.  On  the  nature  of  this  dust  much  depends.  Under  ordin- 
ary conditions  this  powder  will  not  conduct  electricity,  save  feeblj. 
Its  resistance  is  very  high.  If  a  *' local"  battery  be  connected  with 
the  apparatus,  and  an  attempt  be  made  to  send  a  current  through  the 
latter,  there  will  be  no  success,  unless  the  tube  should  be  exposed,  side- 
ways, to  the  electro-magnetic  waves  sent  off  bv  M.  Marconi's  trans- 
mitter. Except  at  such  times  the  filings  act  like  an  insulator.  Bat 
when  they  come  within  the  infiuence  of  the  Hertzian  waves,  they 
are  ''polarized*' or  arranged  in  order.  They  stick  to  each  other, 
form  a  chain,  and  conduct  the  current.  Consequently,  if  an  ordinaiy 
telegraphic  "sounder"  is  placed  in  the  local  circuit,  it  will  be  actu- 
ated only  when  the  nickel  and  silver  filings  are  polarized  by  the 
electro- magnetic  waves.  In  other  words,  it  will  repeat  with  accuracy 
the  signals  given  by  means  of  the  key  connected  with  the  transmitter. 

The  powder  in  the  receiver,  once  ''polarized,"  would  remain  in 
that  state,  interfering  with  the  working  of  the  apparatus.  To  get 
over  this  obstacle,  a  Uny  hammer  is  so  arranged  that  the  moment  a 
current  passes  through  the  tube,  the  hammer  taps  the  side  of  the 
tube  and  depolarizes  the  powder  ready  for  the  next  signal. 

When  an  induction  coil  powerful  enough  to  give  a  six-inch  spark 
is  used  with  the  transmitter,  Marconi's  receiver  will  pick  up  the 
waves  at  a  distance  of  four  miles.  But  for  greater  distances  a  coil 
capable  of  giving  a  still  longer  spark  is  required.  Thus  far  the  new 
wireless  system  has  been  u^d  only  to  cover  intervals  of  eight  miles. 
A  coil  capable  of  sending  further  than  this  would  be  very  costlv,  far 
more  so  than  eight  or  ten  miles  of  wire.  Hence  Marconi's  method  is 
not  likely  to  displace  Morse's  for  general  service.  It  seems  to  be 
best  suited  to  secret  communication  in  time  of  war,  to  fog  signalling, 
or  to  telegraphing  to  lightships  or  islands  lying  several  miles  off 
shore,  and  in  other  exceptions  situations. 

Nikola  Tesla  has  been  working  on  the  same  problem, 
and  announces  that  he  has  completed  a  system  of  wire- 
less telegraphy  to  such  an  extent  as  to  permit  of  sending 
a  message  through  the  earth  for  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles  or  more.  Details,  however,  will  not  be  divulged 
until  the  apparatus  has  been  completed. 

Still  another  solution  of  the  problem  of  telegraphing 
without  wires  is  credited  to  Isidor  Kitsee  of  Philadelphia, 
Penn.  By  means  of  his  apparatus,  messages  can  be  sent 
between  passing  ships  at  long  distances ;  and  the  inven- 
tor claims  to  have  applied  the  same  idea  to  land  telegra- 
phy, and  to  have  a  practicable  method  of  telegraphing 
from  trains  in  motion. 

Three  currents  are  used.  The  primary  current  is  used  only  to 
induce  waves  in  the  secondary,  and  through  the  secondary  in  the 
tertiary  coil.     The  make  and  break  signals  are  made  on  the  primary 
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coil.  The  secondary  current  is  the  one  by  which  signals  are  sent 
through  air  and  water.  The  third  is  the  one  by  which  the  signals 
are  shown,  the  faintest  return  wave  eaosing  a  glow  in  a  vacuum 
(X-imy)  tube. 

One  end  of  the  seoondair  wire  is  on  the  masthead,  where  a  great 
copper  disk  is  hong,  and  the  other  is  on  a  copper  plate  fastened  to 
the  keel.  The  induced  electric  Impulses  from  keel  and  masthead  are 
exerted  in  eyery  direction,  from  tne  masthead  upward  and  outwurd, 
from  the  keel  downward  and  outward.  Each  pole  of  the  ship's  in- 
strument is  sending  out  an  inconceivably  rapid  succession  of  electric 
iinpalses.  These  impulses  cannot  return  to  the  ship  unless  they  find 
another  ship  equipped  just  as  the  first,  and  travel  from  keel  to 
masthead.  They  will  go  to  all  vessels  within  their  reach,  and  that 
is  only  limited  by  the  power  put  into  them. 

The  primary  current  is  kept  turned  on  when  the  instrument  is 
"sending,"  and  signals  are  made  by  the  Morse  key  and  sounded  on 
the  seeondary  circuit. 

The  induced  waves  at  every  touch  of  the  key  are  dispersed  in  sky 
and  sea.  They  go  out  over  the  water  and  through  it,  seeking  some 
path  through  which  their  force  can  satisfy  itself,  and  this  can  only 
he  done  through  just  such  another  vessel  as  the  one  by  which  they 
have  been  sent  out. 

The  current  in  the  secondary  coil  induces  another  of  still  higher 
voltage  and  smaller  volume  in  the  tertiary  coil,  which  current,  as  it 
passes  through  the  receiving  globe,  an  exhausted  tube,  causes  a 
purple  spark.  The  long  and  short  glows  in  the  vacuum  globe  repre- 
sent dots  and  dashes. 

It  would  not  do  to  have  the  signals  produced  in  the  globe  at  the 
same  end  from  which  they  are  being  sent,  for  there  would  be  trouble 
and  confusion  when  the  second  ship  began  to  answer.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  globe  in  one  ship  should  respond  only  to  the  key  in  another. 
Here  is  where  the  second  set  of  coils  comes  in.  The  opposing  coils 
are  wound  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  active  ones.  The  primary 
current  acting  on  the  tertiary  balances  the  effect  produced  by  the 
secondary  current  in  the  other  coils.  The  globe  does  not  glow,  there- 
fore, unless  extra  current  reaches  the  apparatus  from  another  ship. 

Fluorine  Liquefied. — Professor  James  Dewar  and  M. 
Henri  de  Moissan  have  succeeded  in  liquefying  fluorine 
gas  at  a  temperature  of-^185^  C.  (about  301^  F.  below 
zero).  Fluorine  has  been  a  subject  of  great  interest 
since  its  isolation  by  M.  de  Moissan,  who  described  it  in 
December,  1887,  in  a  paper  in  the  Annales  de  Cidmie 
et  de  Physique;  but  all  attempts  to  liquefy  it  had  hitherto 
been  in  vain. 

In  brief,  a  current  of  fluorine  gas  was  led  into  an  apparatus 
maintained  in  the  midst  of  liquid  oxygen  in  tranquil  ebullition. 
Although  a  temperature  of<^292  F.  was  noted,  there  was  no  lique- 
faction until  the  temperature  was  further  lowered  by  exhausting  the 
gas  above  the  liquid  oxygen.  A  clear  yellow  and  extremely  mobile 
liquid  was  obtained,  which  resumed  the  gaseous  state  as  soon  as 
the  temperature  was  allowed  to  rise.  In  the  liquid  form  fluorine 
loses  much  of  its  chemical  activity,  no  longer  attacking  gla.s8,  silicon, 
sulphur,  or  phosphorus,  though  retaining  some  affinity  for  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  and  hydrogen. 
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glaia. 

If  now  the  pressatena 
llie  Imilins'  oxygen  be  iv- 
duced.  it  is  seen.  ■■  aanv 
a.s  ra])id  ebullition  is  prn 
duc«il,  that  a  liquid  trickln 
down  the  walls  of  tbe  f:\ta 
bulb,  while  no  gaa  isNna 
from  tbe  apparatus.  Ar- 
oording  to  tub  experi- 
ment, fluorine  becomei  a 
liquid  at  about  — ]8r. 
Ah  soon  aa  the  little  ton- 
densation  apparatus  b 
reniovad  from  tbe  liquid 
oxygen,  tbe  temperature 
rises  and  tbe  yellow  liqaid 
begins  to  boil,  fumisbiaf; 
an  abundant  evolution  at 
a  gta  wbi?b  presents  all 
tbe  energetic  raaccioDS  at 
fluorine. 

Alt  lo  tlie  properties  ot 
fluorine  in  tbe  liquid  stale, 
it  is  noted  tliat  siliooo. 
boron,  carbon.  suItifauT. 
pbospbnruB.  and  redocad 
M   HiNRi  CI  woTHJkn  ^""''  c^'cd  [n  liquid  oxj- 

niF^iNn'uiHHED  ri..»™  bcimtict.  P"-   ""•   <•■«>    I'rojectol 

into  an  atiiiospbere  of  flao- 
rine. do  not  become  incandeMcvnt.  Attbislowteinperatare,  Huorinedaes 
not  dinplacf  icxline  from  iodides.  Its  chemical  energy,  however,  it 
still  sutliciemly  great  to  decompose  turpentine  or  beniine  with  pro 
duclion  of  flame  even  at — IHH".  It  would  seem  that  the  powerful 
alfluity  of  tbe  fluorine  for  hydrogen  is  tbe  last  to  disappear. 

A  New  Tuberculin.— A  new  therapeutic  method  of 
trctttnioiit  for  [ihthiiiU,  which  bids  (air  to  bo  of  greater 
service  than  the  use  of  hia  original  tuberculin,  has  been 
discovered  by  Professor  Koch,  tlie  groat  German  bacteri- 
ologist. 

Ill  onler  lo  facilitate  absorption  of  tbe  bacilli.  Dr.  Koch  souglil » 
method  of   breaking  tbujii  up  by  mechanical   means  so  as  not  to  da- 


coiieaiTe  ftod  protectlre 
ftboonitlon. 

For  Bome  time  tbe  vaiioua  attemptsto  destroy  thiapnteetlTe  cost- 
ing fftiled  utterly.  It  was  only  when  the  cnltoiee  were  well  drie^l 
mnd  be&t«n  in  a  mortar  for  Rome  time 
thmt  the  nuniber  of  bacilli  commenced 
lo  decrease.  To  get  rid  of  those  that 
remained  Dr,  Koch  placed  the  sab- 
Htance  that  had  been  beaten  in  the 
mortar  in  distilled  wsterond  subjected 
it  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  centrifu- 
gal separator.  The  producta  obtained 
bj  this  process  were  a  white,  opales- 
cent and  completely  traneparent fluid, 
which  contained  no  bacilli,  and  a 
slimy,  viscous  sediment.  This  sedi- 
meat  is  sabjected  to  the  same  treat- 
ment OS  the  bacilli,  and  the  above  ' 
described  procees  is  repeated  until  the 
entire  sediment  is  dissolved  into  a 
eeries  of  clear  fluids. 

The  fluid  that  baa  been  subjected 
to   the  centrita^   separator  once   is 

designated  by  Dr-  Koch  as  tuberculin  pnoFmeoR  noniRT  koch, 
OorTO.  ThedifferentfluidBObtained  obbham  BiCTiHii>Lo<.r-t. 
by  Tspetitions  of  the  original  process  are  designated  as  tuberculin 
R  Of  TR-  The  properties  of  tuberculin  O  are  very  similar  to  Ihone 
of  the  original  tuberculin,  except  that  it  causes  no  abscesses.  Tuber- 
cdHd  H.  has  the  important  property  of  rendering  the  system  immune 
to  the  dilTerenl   conipouenta   nt  the  bacillus  of  phtblsie. 

The  attitude  generally  assumed  by  medical  authorities  is  ex- 
tremely conservatire.  Dr.  Vlrchow,  and  other  eminent  specialists 
lisve  maintained  that  the  use  of  the  original  tuberculin  for  tlierapen- 
tical  purposes  is  liable  to  aggravate  instead  of  improve  the  condition 
of  the  invalid,  and  the  use  o(  this  preparation  has  been  practically 
abandoned  except  for  cattle.  Even  if  thedixeaBeis  not  npread  bv  this 
treatment  to  healthy  parts  of  the  body,  as  is  maintained  by  Dr.  Koch, 
ii  ia  argued  that  the  violent  reactions,  producing  fever  and  muscular 
pains,  could  easily  be  of  such  serious  injury  to  the  patient  as  to  out- 
weigh the  diminished  susceptibility  of  the  system  tothetoxine  of  the 

An  aiititoxiti  discovered  by  Dr.  Koch,  for  the  preven- 
tion or  cure  of  the  cattle  diseaso  known  as  rinderpest, 
which  has  mitdc  extensive  ravages  in  South  Africa, 
proves  to  be  of  very  little  or  no  practical  nse. 

The  Knapp  Kolling  Boat. — The  ktost  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem  of  quicker  travel  by  water,  ia  a  rolling 
boat,  the  invention  of  F,  A.  Knapp,  which  is  being  con- 
structed in  Poison's  shipyards,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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It  will  consist  of  three  oonoentric  cylinders,  of  which  the  ontor 
two  are  braced  together  with  considerable  intervening  space  between 
them.  The  second  and  the  third,  or  innermost,  ^Imders  are  very 
close  together,  between  them  being  a  sot  of  ball  bemnga,  the  pupoae 
of  whicn  is  to  xedaoe  friction  and  enable  the  innermost  cjUnder  to 
retain  its  eqailibdam  while  the  sarroonding  stmcture  is  revolring. 
On  the  oatude  of  the  outer  cylinder  are  a  series  of  stationary  flanm 
or  paddles,  which  will  give  a  forward  motion  to  the  whole  as  the 
cylinder  revolves.  The  engines  will  be  sitaated  on  a  platform  inside 
the  third  cyclinder  and  will  cause  the  outer  cylinders  to  revolve  by 
means  of  friction.  In  the  central  cylinder  also  will  be  aocomodatioDS 
for  passengers,  and  it  is  intended  to  use  the  space  between  the  second 
and  outer  cvlinders  for  storage  of  freight.  The  steering  gear  will 
consist  of  cnains  and  steel  plates,  on  the  lee  board  prindpal,  which 
will  be  placed  at  each  end  of  the  vessel. 

The  material  used  is  quarter- inch  steel  stoutly  ribbed.  The  craft 
will  be  110  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter. 

Miscellaneoas. — M.  de  Moissan,  while  seeking  to  find 
some  substance  to  take  the  place  of  the  black  diamond 
for  use  in  drilling  and  sawing  stone,  grinding,  polishing, 
etc.,  recently  discovered  a  method  of  producing  arti- 
ficially carbide  of  titanium,  a  compound  of  carbon  and 
titanium,  which  is  harder  than  the  diamond.  It  is  made 
in  the  electric  furnace,  cheaply  and  from  common 
materials.  The  five  hardest  substances  now  known,  in 
order  beginning  with  the  hardest,  are  carbide  of  titan- 
ium, diamond,  carborundum,  ruby,  and  sapphire. 

The  Bazin  roller  ship  launched  in  August  of  last  year 
(Vol.  6,  p.  717),  failed  on  trial  recently  to  realize  the 
hopes  of  its  inventor.  The  rollers  drew  up  such  quanti- 
ties of  water  behind  through  adherence,  that  each  acted 
like  a  brake.  Moreover,  it  was  shown,  that,  instead  of 
a  low  rate  of  power,  it  requires  a  high  rate  to  move  the 
rollers  with  the  desired  speed.  Experiments  are  being 
tried  with  rubber  scrapers  to  prevent  upheaval  of  water  by 
the  rollers. 

The  record  for  long-distance  signalling— 183  miles — 
made  in  1894  (Vol.  4,  p.  820),  has  now  been  exceeded  by 
the  surveyors  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  who  are  engaged  on  the  Pacific  slope,  in  con- 
junction with  representatives  of  other  nations,  in  making 
a  new  measurement  of  the  earth.  Signals  have  been 
sent  one  way  between  Mount  Shasta  and  Mount  Helena, 
190  miles. 
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A    SALE  of  the  oollection  of  paintings  formed  by  the 

late  Sir  John  Pender  was  held  in  London,  Eng., 

May  29  to  June   1.     The  total  realized  was  £81,823. 

Four  Turners  which  Sir  John  Pender  had  acquired  for 

about  £8,000  brought  £30,345. 

The  best  prices  paid  for  Turner's  works  had  hitherto  been: — 
8heernes9,  at  WeU's  sale,  7,100  guineas  in  1890;  WaUan.  Bridges,  at 
the  Essex  sale  in  1891,  7,100  guineas;  2'he  Orand  Canal,  at  the 
Mendel  sale,  7,000  guineas  in  lo75;  Ayttioerp,  at  the  tirabam  sale 
in  1887,  6,500  guineas;  Uel/ooetduys,  at  the  J.  Price  sale  in  1895  (Vol. 
5,  p.  4^),  6,4(M)  guineas.  In  two  Instances  these  prices  were  beaten 
at  the  recent  sale.  The  highest  price  was  paid  for  TJie  Wreckers, 
a  scene  on  the  Northumberland  coast,  £7,600:  at  the  Bicknell  sale  in 
1863  it  realized  1,890  guineas.  Mercury  and  Herse,  bought  for 
i^,000»  was  sold  for  7,^  guineas,  ihe  Stale  Procession,  bearing 
Giovanni  Bellini's  pictures  to  t/ie  ChureJi  of  the  Redeemer ,  Venice, 
brought  7.000  guineas;  and  Venice:  the  Qivdeca,  Santa  Maria  ddla 
Salttie  and  San  Qiorgio  Maggiore,  which  was  originally  bought 
for  250  guineas  by  Mr.  £.  Bicknell,  and  at  the  sale  of  his  collection 
realized  £1,655,  was  sold  for  6,800  guineas. 

The  MacMonnies  bronze  statue,  Ths  Bacchante^ 
which,  owing  to  an  outcry  raised  by  churches  and  other 
organizations,  was  refused  a  position  in  the  new  public 
library  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  of  New  York  city. 

The  figure  is  that  of  a  nude  girl,  of  life-size  model,  standing  on 
the  right  foot,  with  the  left  rais^  to  a  high  altitude,  as  in  a  dance. 
In  the  left  arm  is  held  a  babe,  whose  face  is  turned  toward  a  bunch 
of  grapes  that  the  priestess  of  Bacchus  flaunts  in  the  air  with  her 
right  hand. 

The  fate  of  the  famous  Borghcse  collection  in  Rome, 
Italy,  has  at  length  been  decided.  It  is  announced  that 
the  Italian  government  is  to  pay  6,000,000  francs 
(11,200,000)  for  the  pictures  and  statuary  in  the 
museum,  while  the  city  of  Rome  will  pay  3,000,000 
francs  ($600,000)  for  the  great  villa  and  park  which  the 
museum  occupies. 

None  of  the  antique  marbles  in  the  collection  are  of  great  im- 
portance. Most  of  them  were  dug  up  on  the  Borghese  estates;  but 
in  the  work  of  the  seventeenth  century,  both  in  statuary  and  pict- 
ures, the  gallery  is  exceedingly  rich.  Indeed,  it  is  generally  believed 
to  be  the  most  valuable  private  gallery  in  the  world,  notwithstand- 
ing the  few  examples  of  the  highly  prized  men  of  the  early  Benais- 
sance  which  it  contains.  Among  its  most  famous  paintings  are 
Titian's  Sailed  and  Profane  Love,  sometimes  called  Nature  and 
Oitilization;  Correggio*s  JDanae;  and  Raphael's  Entombment.  Of 
modem  statuary  the  best  known  piece  is  Canova's  Venus  Vietrix, 
modelled  after  Pauline  Bonaparte,  wife  of  Prince  Borghese. 
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'pHE  archaeological  maseum  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity  at  Columbus  hab  come  into  possession  of  an 
Aztec  manuscript,  the  fifth  so  far  known  to  be  in  exist- 
ence, and  the  only  one  in  America,  the  others  being  in 
the  Trocadero  museum  in  Paris,  the  Vatican  museum  in 
Home,  and  the  Berlin  museum. 

Tbe  relic  was  unearthed  September  2,  1896,  by  J.  T.  QrifBth  of 
Fairfield,  Iowa,  in  tbe  course  of  excavating  for  tbe  waterworks  of 
that  place.  It  consists  of  a  roll  of  bircb  bark,  covered  on  one  side 
with  bieroglypbics  in  red  pigment,  and  was  found  inclosed  in  a 
wooden  casing  smeared  over  witb  pitch.  It  is  at  least  400  years 
old. 

Important  contributions  have  recently  been  reported 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
American  Indians  and  the  extinct  races  that  preceded 
them. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Christian,  of  Australia,  a  member  of  the  Polynesian 
Society,  after  an  extended  tour  in  tbe  Southern  seas  and  the  Caroline 
group  of  islands,  reports  the  discovery  of  extensive  traces  of 
ancient  Japanese  and  Chinese  civilization,  existing  2,000  years  ago. 
and  proving  that  extensive  trade  was  even  then  carried  on,  by  way 
of  this  group  of  islands,  between  China  and  ('entral  America.  Almost 
at  the  same  time  inscriptions  thought  to  be  fully  2,000  years  old  are 
reported  to  have  been  found  on  the  rocks  near  Hermosillo,  Mexico, 
which  are  in  Chinese  characters.  Studies  of  the  Aztecs  and  ToIte<sof 
Central  America  have  long  before  this  revealed  striking  resemblanoa 
between  their  customs  and  those  of  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  a  maiked 
similarity  in  physiognomy.  Moreover,  as  has  been  known  for  some 
years,  there  are  in  the  official  archives  of  China  accounts  written  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  referring  clearly  to  Kamscbatka,  tbe 
Aleutian  isles,  and  even  Alaska.  And  finally  there  is  a  docament 
written  by  a  Buddhist  monk,  Hoei  Shin,  who  returned  In  499  A.  D. 
to  China  and  told  of  a  wonderful  land  which  he  named  Fusasf , 
which  tallies  closely  with  the  southern  portion  of  our  own  Pacinc 
coast,  and  with  Central  America.  There  is  still  some  doubt  whether 
the  Aztecs,  and  the  Toltecs  who  preceded  them,  were  descendants  of 
(!hine.se  colonizers  or  of  a  people  who  were  already  in  America  when 
these  Chinese  came;  but  the  first  discovery  on  record  of  the  Western 
world  seems  to  be  at  last  in  a  fair  way  of  being  settled  in  favor  of 
the  only  people  who,  by  law,  are  now  not  allowed  to  become  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

One  of  the  greatest  Egyptian  discoveries  ever  made  is 
credited  to  M.  Jacques  de  Morgan,  director-general  of 
antiquities  of  the  Egyptian  government — the  finding, 
near  Negada,  of  a  tomb  and  mummified  body  supposed 
to  be  of  Mena,  the  first  king  of  the  first  dynasty, 
founder  of  the  city  of  Memphis,  who  reigned  about  5,000 
years  before  the  time  of  Christ. 
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Denominational  Gatherings.— The  109th  general 
assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (North)  was  in  ses- 
sion at  Winona  Park,  near  Eagle  Lake,  Ind.,  May  20-28. 

Like  tbe  assembly  of  1896  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.  (Vol.  6,  p.  479). 
that  of  1897  was  specially  characterized  by  tbe  prevalence  of  an 
barmonious  and  conservative  spirit.  Tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Sbeldon  Jackson, 
representing  tbe  presbytery  of  Alaska,  wbo  bas  been  a  borne  mission- 
ary for  forty  years  in  various  parts  of  tbe  far  West  and  Nortbwest, 
was  cbosen  moderator,  in  succession  to  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Jobn  L.  Witbrow 
of  Chicago,  111.  Perbaps  tbe  most  important  item  of  tbe  proceedings 
of  general  interest  occurred  on  May  27,  wben  tbe  assembly  placed 
itself  on  record  as  ready  to  take  active  steps  toward  organic  union 
with  the  Southern  branch  of  tbe  church.  The  assembly  was  tbe 
shortest  in  eighteen  years. 

This  year's  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (South)  was  held  in  Charlotte,  S.  C,  also  begin- 
ning May  20.  Rev.  Dr.  G.  T.  Goetchius  of  Rome,  Ga., 
was  elected  moderator  in  place  of  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Q.  Mallard 
of  New  Orleans,  La. 

The  chief  incident  of  general  interest  in  tbe  proceedings  was  tbe 
grantiag  of  the  request  of  the  colored  or  Negro  churches  to  be  allowed 
to  organize  themselves  into  an  independent  denomination.  The  new 
church  has  now  48  ministers,  64  churches,  and  1,504  communicants. 

The  67th  general  assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian Church  held  its  sessions  in  Chicago,  111.,  May 
20-27,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Spencer  Williams,  pastor  of  the 
Second  church,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  being  elected  as 
moderator  in  succession  to  Rev.  A.  W.  Hawkins  of 
Decatur,  HI. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  locate  and  organize  a  school  for  tbe 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  colored;  another  committee  bas 
charge  of  tbe  erection  of  an  orphan's  home. 

The  synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  met 
in  Beaver  Falls,  Penn.,  May  2G-June  3. 

The  loth  triennial  general  council  of  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church,  in  session  in  New  York  city  the 
second  week  in  June,  was  of  unusual  interest  on  account 
of  an  animated  contro^rersy  on  the  subject  of  vestments 
of  the  clergy. 

One  faction  favored  restricting  tbe  clergy  to  tbe  use  of  tbe  tradi- 
tional black  Geneva  gown;  another  faction  was  in  favor  of  allowing 
perfect  freedom  as  to  tbe  use  of  the  white  surplice.  A  resolution 
moved  by  Mr.  Samuel  Asburst  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  was  fin  ally 
adopted,  June  11,  prescribing  the  black  gown  for  all  clergymen 
except  those  wbo  have  already  been  wearing  the  surplice.  The 
resolution  was  as  follows: 
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^  No  offldal  dren  other  than  the  black  academic  frown  shall  be  used  by 
the  mInliterB  of  the  Church  in  any  aenrices  of  the  Church:  provided,  that  in 
any  church  in  which  the  surplice  Is  now  uaed,  it  may  continue  to  be  used  fo 
Ionic  as  that  church  shall  elect;  and  provided,  also,  that  any  bishop  who  now 
uses  the  bishop's  robes  may  continue  to  use  them  within  the  limits  of  his 
Jurisdiction,  so  long  as  he  shall  elect.'* 

The  following  amendment,  moved  by  Bishop  Campbell  of  Canada, 
was  defeated: 

*'The  Church  shall  ponnit  in  its  services  the  use  of  a  black  irown  or  a 
plain  white  surpiioe,  wlu  a  plain  black  scarf;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  bisbof. 
a  rociet;  but  the  Churcn  shall  prohibit  the  use  of  all  other  eocleslastksl 
vestmtnts.^' 

T  he  adoption  of  the  Ashurst  resolution  cansed  Bishop  Clienej  and 
five  other  delegates,  including  three  clergymen,  to  resign  their  offices 
under  the  council;  and  it  was  further  announced  that  until  further 
notice  the  income  from  two  trust  funds  created  by  Miss  Harriett  S. 
Benson  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  amocmting  to  $15,0()0  annually,  would 
be  withdrawn. 

Bishop  Cheney  based  his  action  in  resigning  his  offices  under  the 
council,  on  the  ground  that  the  vote  of  the  council  on  the  matter  of  vest- 
ments was  *  *a  fatal  blow  to  all  Christian  liberty  in  the  Reformed  Episco- 
pal Church/*  and  **  a  deliberate  violation  of  the  solemn  pledges  given 
by  Bishop  (*ummins  to  his  coadjutors  in  the  founding  of  the  C*hurch." 

An  analysis  of  the  vote  shows  that  it  was  carried  by  the  younger 
element  in  the  council,  who  had  not  been  through  the  heat  of  the 
controversy  when  the  secession  from  the  Protestant  Episoonal  Church 
took  place.  What  the  effect  will  be  upon  the  future  of  tue  Church 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Other  noteworthy  gatherings  have  been:  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Southern  Baptists  in  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
May  7-1 3;  the  meetings  of  the  various  large  Baptist 
societies  in  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  May  17-25;  and  the  cele- 
bration of  the  72d  anniversary  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  during  the  last  week  in  May. 

Of  important  gatherings  abroad,  interest  centres  on  the 
fourth  pan- Anglican  or,  as  it  is  officially  called,  Lambeth 
Conference,  which  met  in  London,  £ng.,  June  30. 

About  200  prelates  of  the  various  churches  in  communion  with 
the  Church  of  Kngland  were  in  attendance,  including,  besides  all  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  churches  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales, 
Ireland,  and  the  various  colonies  of  the  British  empire,  many  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. 
The  proceedings  of  the  conference  belong  to  the  next  quarter. 

Miscellaneons. — A  most  brilliant  and  impressive  func- 
tion was  performed  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's  cathedral 
at  Rome,  May  27 — the  canonization  of  the  Blessed  Zacca- 
ria,  founder  of  the  Order  of  Barnabites,  and  of  the  Blessed 
Fourier  de  Martaincourt,  sumamed  the  Apostle  of  Lor- 
raine, founder  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame. 

The  Parochial  Missions  Society  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  in  session  in  New  York  city,  on  June  7, 
unanimously  resolved  to  relinquish,  after  September  '28, 
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1897,  all  supervision  and  control  of  the  United  States 
Church  Army  (Vol.  6,  p.  965),  and  to  assign  the  same  to 
the  individual  members  of  the  United  States  Church 
Army  Association. 

The  reason  given  for  the  action  of  the  Parochial  Miasions  Society 
is  that  the  society  when  it  accepted  its  trust  believed  it  was  to  have 
a  real  and  supreme  supervisory  authority  over  the  Church  Army, 
notwithstanding  the  appointment  of  the  Army  Commission.  It  claims, 
however,  to  have  been  virtually  sidetracked  by  the  commission. 

On  June  8,  at  the  annual  diocesan  convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Chauncey  B.  Brewster  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
was  elected  bishop  coadjutor  to  Bishop  John  Williams  of 
Connecticut. 

On  June  22,  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  David 
H.  Greer  of  St.  Bartholomew's  church.  New  York  city, 
was  elected  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Thomas  M.  Clark  of 
Rhode  Island. 

On  June  29  it  was  announced  that  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  J.  Conaty,  rector  of  the  Catholic  University  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  (Vol.  6,  963),  had  been  created 
Domestic  Prelate  to  the  Holy  See,  with  the  title  of 
Right  Reverend. 
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A  Co-operative  Commonwealth. — Much  attention 
has  been  attracted  to  a  new  socialist  colonization  scheme 
proposed  by  Eugene  V.  Debs,  president  of  the  American 
Railway  Union.  The  union  was  formally  dissolved  June 
17  at  its  convention  in  Chicago,  111.,  being  succeeded  by 
the  "Social  Democracy  of  America,"  or  the  "American 
Co-operative  Union  or  Brotherhood,"  or  the  "Brother- 
hood of  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth" — all  these 
names  being  used  in  the  press  accounts — the  object  of 
which  is  to  carry  out  the  scheme  above  referred  to.  The 
radical  socialistic  elements  in  the  convention  were  hostile 
to  the  proposal.  The  purposes  of  the  co-operative  com- 
monwealth are  stated  in  its  constitution  to  be : 

"(1)  To  educate  tlie  people  in  the  principles  of  socialism;  (2)  to 
unite  all  socialists  in  one  fraternal  association;  (3)  to  establish  co- opera- 
tive colonies  and  industries,  and  so  far  as  possible  concentrate  these 
colonies  and  industries  in  one  state  until  such  state  is  socialized. '' 
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More  particularly,   Mr.   Debs^s  plan  in  outline  is  as 
follows : 

The  pioneers,  who  are  to  be  unmarried  men  picked  caref ullj  from 
all  trades  and  professions,  will  as  soon  as  convenient  proceed  to 
colonize  some  Western  state — possibly  Washington.  Immediatelj 
agriculture,  manufacturing,  and  the  different  trades  and  employments 
tnat  go  to  make  up  an  ordmary  community,  will  be  startf^d.  All  will 
enjoy  the  means  of  production  in  common,  thus  eliminating  million- 
aires and  paupers;  and  labor  checks  will  be  used  instead  of  money. 
As  the  colony  increases  the  political  machinery  of  the  state  is  to  be 
captured  through  the  ballot,  when  a  convention  will  be  called,  and  a 
new  constitution  framed  inaugurating  as  much  of  the  real  co-opera- 
tive commonwealth  as  the  federal  laws  will  allow.  The  beneficial 
results  will,  it  is  expected,  be  noticed  and  followed  by  the  remain- 
ing states,  until  eventually  the  whole  republic  will  be  one  gnnd 
Utopia.  Of  course  the  colonists  at  first  will  not  be  self-supporting; 
and  to  defray  their  expenses  the  members  of  the  unions  of  the  Social 
Democracy  of  America,  which  are  to  be  formed  in  all  the  states  of  the 
.country,  will  contribute  25  cents  each  per  month — insuring  an  esti- 
mated monthly  income  of  $25,000. 

The  work  of  organizing  local  branches  is  now  under 
way — with  what  prospect  of  success  remains  to  be  seen. 
Skeptics  point  to  the  collapse  of  the  Australian  com- 
munistic colony  in  Paraguay  formed  in  1893  (Vol  3, 
p  612);  the  practical  abandonment  of  communism  in  the 
town  of  Ruskin,  Tenn.,  established  a  few  years  ago  by 
Robert  Wayland;  the  annulment  of  the  concession  to 
the  Topolobampo  colony  in  Mexico  (Vol.  6,  p.  906);  and 
other  similar  instances  of  failure.  It  is  only  where 
organization  has  had  a  religious  basis — and  there  only  to 
a  limited  degree — that  communism  as  a  practical  experi- 
ment has  been  successful.  The  most  recent  failure, 
reported  June  12,  is  that  of  the  expedition  of  100, 
organized  by  L.  J.  Reinhart,  which  recently  sailed  from 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  the  Solomon  islands  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean.  The  members  had  incorporated  themselves 
under  the  name  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  with  a  capital  of  |520,000,  and  hoped  to 
realize  a  Utopia,  free  from  plutocrats,  paupers,  and  per- 
secution. But  dissensions  arose  which  wrecked  the 
scheme  before  their  brig  reached  Fiji.  There  some  of 
the  members  sought  work  at  competition  wages,  while 
others  went  on  to  dispose  of  the  vessel  in  New  Zealand. 
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IMPORTANT  LEGAL  DECISIONS, 

riN  May  24  the  United  States  supreme  court  rendered 
an  important  decision  concerning  the  power  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  fix  railroad  rates. 

In  the  ciuse  of  the  commission  vs.  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  & 
Texas  Pacific  railway,  the  decision  was  to  the  effect  that  "under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  act  the  commission  has  no  power  to  prescribe 
the  tariff  of  rates  which  shall  control  in  the  future,  and  therefore  can- 
not invoke  a  judgment  in  mandamus  from  the  courts  to  enforce  any 
such  tariff  by  it  prescribed." 

The  decision,  which  was  rendered  by  Justice  Brewer,  also  went 
on  to  define  the  powers  of  the  commission  as  follows:  "Has  the 
commission  no  functions  to  perform  in  respect  to  the  matter  of  rates? 
Unquestionably  it  has,  and  most  important  duties  in  respect  to  this 
matter.  It  is  charged  with  the  general  duty  of  inquiring  as  to  the 
management  of  the  business  of  railroad  companies,  and  has  the  right 
to  compel  full  and  complete  information  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
such  companies  are  transacting  their  business.  And  with  this  in- 
formation, it  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  there  is  no  vio- 
lation of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause;  that  there  is  no  discrimina- 
tion between  individual  shippers,  and  that  nothing  is  done  by  rebate 
or  otherwise  to  give  preference  to  one  against  another;  that  no  undue 
preference  is  given  to  one  place  against  another;  but  that  in  all 
things  that  equality  of  right  which  is  the  great  purpose  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  act  shall  be  secured  to  shippers." 

On  May  10  the  United 'States  supreme  court  sus- 
tained the  decision  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  of 
appeals  rendered  May  18,  181)5  (Vol.  5,  p.  475),  affirming 
the  validity  of  the  Berliner  Microphone  patent.  This 
is  another  victory  for  the  American  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  confirming  their  telephone  monopoly  until 
1908,  seventeen  years  from  the  date  of  the  last  patent. 

There  was  a  widespread  popular  belief  that  the  issue  of  the 
patent  had  been  purposely  delayed  through  machinations  o£  the  ecmi- 
pany  to  aid  the  ext-ension  of  the  company's  monopoly;  and  suit  aim- 
ing at  the  annulment  of  the  patent  was  brought  by  the  United  States. 
It  was  said  to  bo  the  first  instance  on  record  of  an  application  by  the 
government  to  annul  a  patent  for  an  invention  on  the  ground  of  fraud. 

The  government  asked  to  have  the  patent  set  aside  on  the  ground 
that  the  delay  of  thirteen  years  in  the  Patent  office  was  fraudulent 
and  through  the  fault  of  the  telephone  company,  and  that  the  patent 
issued  in  1880  covered  the  same  ground  on  which  the  new  patent  >Yas 
applied  for  in  1891.  The  court,  in  its  opinion,  delivered  by  Justice 
Brewer,  held  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  corruption  or  undue  in- 
fluence exercised  over  the  Patent  oilice  by  the  telephone  company, 
and  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  delay  in  granting  the  patent 
had  been  brought  about  by  the  company.  It  held  that  whatever  de- 
lay there  had  &en  was  through  the  fault  of  the  Patent  office,  and  by 
no  fault  of  the  company. 

Justice  Harlan  dissented.     Justices  Gray  and  Brown  took  no  part 

in  the  case. 

Vol.  7—33. 
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On  May  15  Judge  Gibbons,  at  Chicago,  111.,  rendered 
a  decision  declaring  the  American  Tobacco  Company  an 
illegal  corporation,  and  prohibiting  its  agents  from  carry- 
ing on  its  business  within  the  state  of  Illinois. 
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Gold  and  Silver  Production. — The  latest  estimate 
by  the  director  of  the  mint  as  to  the  production  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year 
1896,  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  PRODUCTION,  I'NITED  STATES,  1806. 

State  or  Territory.  Gold  SIItct, 

ooinlof  Tilne. 

Alabama. $       5,700                  

Alaska 2,055,700  |    187,8B 

Arizona 2,e04,!»0  •ifia.Ja 

California ]5w2S5.900  771.^::^ 

Colorado 14,911,000  a,185,« 

Georgia 151,000  776 

Idaho 2,155.300  «.6Ba«r 

Iowa l.OOO                   

Maryland 800                   

Michkan 87,200  nM 

Mlnni*8ota 800                    

Montana 4.924.700  21.610,10* 

Novada. 2,408,800  1.S55.895 

New  Mexico 475,800  WB-STT 

N<>rth  Carolina 44.300  »« 

Oreu'on 1.251,000  :KW 

South  Carolina 68.300  » 

South  Dak«>ta 4,009,800  atW 

Tennessee 300                    

Texas 8.000  K«.S(B 

Utah 1,809,900  11.418.45S 

Vermonl 1.000 

Vir^nnia 3J500 

Washinjflon 406,700  35S.« 

Wyoming 14,300  129 

T<»tal8 $U,08K,000  $76.oee;i« 

The  increase  in  tbe  prcMluction  of  gold  over  1895  is  shown  to  hare 
been  |;9,478,000,  while  the  production  of  silver  shows  an  increase  of 

$4,018,000. 

The  gold  production  of  the  Australasian  colonies  in 
180G  shows  an  increase  in  Queensland,  Tasmania,  and 
West  Australia,  but  a  decrease  elsewhere.  The  total 
increase  was  $002,829  over  1895.  Australasia  led  the 
Transvaal  in  189G  by  a  total  of  $1,894,277;  and  there- 
fore remains  the  second  gold  producer  in  the  world, 
giving  precedence  only  to  the  United  States.  Details 
are  given  as  follows: 
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AUSTRALASIAN  GOLD  PRODUCTION,  1896. 

Fine  oz.  Value. 

New  South  Wales 259,063  $5,3M,852 

New  Zealand 237,350  4,906,028 

Qaeensland 5«',525  10.883  272 

South  Australia 27,884  566,027 

Tasmania. 55,258  1.142,295 

Victoria 756,782  15,642,684 

Western  Australia 251,646  5,201,518 

Totals 2,114.008  $43,696,653 

Totals,   1805 2,070,335  42,793,824 

Publie  Libraries. — A  recent  report  from  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  shows  a  healthy  growth  in 
both  the  number  and  the  usefulness  of  public  and  semi- 
public  libraries  in  this  country,  notwithstanding  the 
general  business  depression  of  the  last  four  years. 

The  total  number  of  public  society  and  school  libraries  reported 
last  year  was  7.192,  contalniDg  an  aggregate  of  34,596,258  bound 
volumes  and  5,444,788  unbound  pamphlets.  Of  the  total  number  of 
libraries  reported,  4,026  contained  1,000  or  more  volumes  each,  the 
total  amounting  to  83,054,872  volumes,  and  5,444,788  pamphlets;  and 
3,158  contained  from  300  to  1,000  volumes  each.  In  1891  the  total 
number  of  libraries  reporting  1,000  or  more  volumes  each  was  3,503, 
containing  in  the  aggregate  25,980,643  volumes.  The  increase  of 
volumes  was  about  27  per  cent,  and  of  libraries  about  15  per  cent. 

The  effective  work  of  the  libraries  during  the  year  is  indicated  by 
the  following  statistics,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  are  far  from 
complete: 

Only  1,852  of  the  4,026  libraries  re]K)rted  the  number  of  books 
issued  to  borrowers  for  home  reading;  the  total  number  of  volumes 
so  issued  was  35,075,055.  The  number  of  volumes  issued  by  594 
libraries  for  use  in  their  reading-rooms  was  7,706,830.  The  number 
of  libraries  reporting  their  reading-rooms  supplied  with  periodicals 
was  2,166;  and  the  number  of  periodical  publications  thus  made 
accessible  to  the  public  was  116,248.  Additions  during  the  year  were 
reported  as  follows:  Bound  volumes  (by  2,851  libraries),  1,591,861; 
pamphlets  (1,303  libraries),  439,412. 

The  reports  show  that  1,147  of  the  libraries  are  supported  by 
public  taxation,  2,846  by  corporations,  and  14  derive  their  support 
from  both  sources.  The  number  of  circulating  libraries  was  842;  the 
number  of  reference  libraries  705;  and  the  number  classed  as  both 
circulating  and  reference  2,600. 

The  report  divides  the  4,026  libraries  into  nineteen  classes,  as 
follows:  General,  1,560;  school,  940;  college,  626;  college  society, 
54;  law,  127;  theological,  97;  medical,  44;  United  States  govern- 
ment, 2Z;  state,  26;  asylum  and  reformatory,  87;  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  84;  Masonic,  14;  Odd  Fellows,  17;  social,  57; 
scientific,  78;  historical,  60;  army  garrison,  14;  mercantile,  10; 
society,  108. 

This  classification  is  misleading.  For  example,  it  accounts  for 
only  twenty-six  state  and  territorial  libraries  in  twenty; -two  states, 
two  each  being  assigned  to  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania. 
and  Illinois.  Acco^ing  to  the  statistics  published  in  the  "  Special 
Report  on  Public  Libraries"  by  the  Bureau  of  Fxlucation  in  1876. 
there  were  forty-six  state  and  territorial  libraries  in  existence  in  1875. 
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According  to  the  above  classification,  it  would  appear  that  twentj- 
four  states  and  territories  Lave  no  state  or  territorial  libraries,  whereas 
all  the  states  and  territories,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Oklahoma, 
possess  libraries. 

Classified  according  to  size,  there  are  two  libraries — ^the  Librair 
of  Congress  and  the  Boston  Public  Library — which  contain  more  than 
500,000  volumes  each;  four  containing  from  800,000  to  500.000 
volumes  each;  twenty-eight,  100,000  to  £MX),000  volumes  each;  sixty- 
nine  50,000  to  100,000  volumes  each;  155,  25,000  to  50,000  volumes 
each;  411,  10,000  to  25,000  volumes  each;  630,  5,000  to  10.000 
volumes  each;  and  2,727,  1,000  to  5,000  each.  There  are  627  public 
libraries  which  contain  more  than  3,000  volumes  each,  the  aggregate 
being  9,062,263  volumes. 

The  total  amount  reported  as  received  directly  from  taxation  by 
600  libraries  was  f  1,670,210,  and  the  amount  appropriated  to  Ttli 
libraries  by  states,  counties,  and  cities  was  $1,513,352  for  the  year. 
The  amount  received  from  endowment  funds  by  594  libraries  was 
$1,035,052;  SSii  libraries  received  $386,441  from  membership  fees; 
303  libraries.  $38,684  from  book  rents;  625  libraries.  $529,350  from 
donations;  while  1,017  received  $729,547  from  sources  not  stated. 
The  total  income  reported  by  2,437  libraries  was  $5,911,636  for  tbe 
year  ending  April  1,  1896.  The  permanent  endowment  funds  of  605 
libraries  aggregated  $17,570,673.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  build- 
ings owned  by  567  libraries  is  $33,291,259.  The  value  of  the  booics 
added  during  the  year  by  2,333  libraries  was  $1,574,410. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  the  number  of  public  and  semi-public 
libraries  each  containing  1,000  volumes  or  more  in  the  United  States  has 
increased  from  2,039  to  4,026.  or  about  100  per  cent;  and  the  aggn> 
gate  number  of  volumes  therein  has  increased  from  11,487.778  tr> 
33,051,872,  or  more  than  288  per  cent.  In  1875  only  358  libraries 
reported  endowment  funds,  the  total  amount  being  $6,105,581. 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  some  notably  large  gifts  to  public 
libraries,  and  the  total  amount  reported  by  695  libraries  in  1895-6 
was  $17,570,673.  In  1875  the  average  amounted  to  $17,054,  and  io 
1895-6  to  $25,281. 
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American: — 

The  Mississip])i  Floods, — The  floods  in  the  Mississippi 
valley  (p.  251)  continued  to  do  immense  damage,  and  it 
was  not  until  near  the  end  of  May  that  it  became  evident 
that  the  water  had  done  its  worst  and  had  finally  ami 
permanently  begun  to  recede.  The  property  loss,  in 
spite  of  the  enormous  extent  of  territory  inundated,  is 
reported  to  have  been  less  than  on  previous  occasions 
when  the  water  did  not  rise  so  high  or  stay  so  long. 

An  official  statement  from  the  Department  of  Agricultoie  at 
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Washington,  D.  C,  put  the  total  area  under  water  on  April  5  at 
about  15,800  square  miles,  chiefly  in  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
Tennessee,  and  Louisiana.  Subsequently  the  area  below  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  was  considerably  extended,  due  mainly  to  one  large  break  m 
the  levee  at  Biggs  and  another  at  La  Fourche  Crossing,  La.  The 
outflow  from  these  crevasses  totally  submerged  four  parishes 
(counties)  of  Louisiana,  and  partially  overflowed  seven  others. 

The  total  area  flooded  was,  on  April  21,  about  ^,000  square 
miles,  containing  at  last  census  46,936  fanns.  The  total  value  of  the 
agricultural  property  of  the  submerged  region  was  approximately 
#90, 176,000. 

Floods  in  the  Rio  Grande  river  caused  much  destruc- 
tion of  property  and  considerable  loss  of  life  at  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 

Slorfns, — A  flood  in  the  Cottonwood  river,  caused  by 
a  cloudburst  supplemented  by  heavy  rains,  destroyed 
many  lives  and  nearly  $1,000,000  worth  of  property  at 
West  Guthrie,  Okla.,  April  28. 

On  June  10  a  tornado  in  the  vicinity  of  Lyle,  Minn., 
killed  six  people,  injured  many  others,  and  demolished 
many  buildings. 

On  June  23  three  persons  were  killed  and  a  number 
dangerously  injured  by  a  tornado  which  passed  fifteen 
miles  northeast  of  Salina,  Kan. 

Fires, — On  April  8  a  fire  in  the  business  centre  of 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  destroyed  property  worth  $1,611,000; 
insurance  $614,209.70.  A  number  of  guests  at  the 
Hotel  Knox  lost  their  lives. 

On  the  night  of  May  2,  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  was  visited 
by  a  fire  destroying  $3,000,000  worth  of  property, 
partially  insured.  One  fireman  was  killed  and  four  in- 
jured. The  wholesale  grocery  store  of  T.  C.  Jenkins 
&  Co.,  and  the  large  retail  store  of  Joseph  Home  &  Co., 
were  burned. 

On  May  14  the  court  house  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  was 
burned,  with  many  valuable  works  of  art,  including  Joel 
T.  Hart's  statue  Woman  Triumphant^  which  was  bought 
by  the  women  of  Lexington  for  $5,000.  Loss  on  build- 
ing, $60,000;  insurance,  .$40,000. 

On  the  night  of  May  20  the  block  bounded  by  12th, 
13th,  Hudson,  and  Washington  streets,  in  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  was  burned,  rendering  130  families  homeless,  and 
throwing  about  1,000  out  of  employment.  Loss  esti- 
mated at  not  far  from  $1,000,000. 

On  June  3  a  fire  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  caused  damage 
of  about  $450,000,  partly  covered  by  insurance. 
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On  June  6  a  fire  in  the  southeastern  part  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  caused  the  death  of  three  firemen,  who  were 
caught  under  a  falling  wall,  and  entailed  a  property  I068 
of  «100,()0(). 

Early  in  the  morning  of  June  15  the  large  building 
on  Ellis  island,  New  York  harbor,  containing  the  main 
offices  of  the  United  Sates  Immigration  Bureau  and 
quarters  for  many  immigrants,  was  partially  destroyed  by 
fire.  There  was  no  loss  of  life,  but  the  official  records 
are  said  to  have  been  burned. 

The  library  building  of  the  Iowa  State  University,  at 
Iowa  City,  was  struck  by  lightning  on  the  morning  of 
June  19,  and  burned.  Many  old  and  invaluable  books, 
impossible  to  replace,  were  destroyed.  Loss,  $100,000; 
no  insurance.     One  fireman  was  killed. 

Railroad  Disasters, — As  a  result  of  a  switch  being  left 
open,  two  persons  were  killed  and  several  injured  near 
(flenwood  Springs,  Colo.,  May  28.  The  Atlantic  express 
on  the  Denver  &  liio  Grande  railroad  going  west  ran  into 
an  extra  freight  standing  on  the  Cabasa  siding. 

A  most  lamentable  disaster  occurred  on  May  31  at 
the  Merrick  boulevard  crossing  of  the  Long  Island  rail- 
road, near  Valley  Stream.  A  tallyho  coach  containing 
a  party  of  twenty-one  young  men  and  women  from 
the  Greene  avenue  Baptist  church  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y,  was  struck  by  a  train.  Five  of  the  party  were 
killed  outright;  two  of  the  party  and  a  driver  very 
dangerously  hurt;  and  all  the  others,  with  the 
exception  of  two,  more  or  less  seriously  injured. 
On  June  24  a  coroner's  jury  returned  a  verdict  to 
the  effect  that  the  Long  Island  railroad  was  "criminally 
negligent"  in  not  keeping  in  order  the  electric  bell  at 
the  crossing. 

On  June  20  the  New  York  express  on  the  Wabash 
railway  was  wrecked  while  crossing  a  trestle  over  a  creek 
near  Missouri  City,  Mo.  The  supports  of  the  trestles 
had  been  weakened  by  heavy  r^iins  causing  a  fiood;  and 
the  trestle  gave  way  under  the  weight  of  the  train  after 
the  engine  had  crossed.  Seven  persons  were  killed  out- 
right, including  the  five  postal  clerks  in  the  mail  car; 
and  about  twenty  were  injured,  some  very  seriously. 

On  June  29  two  persons  were  killed  and  two  fatally 
injured  as  the  result  of  a  collision  on  the  Vandalia  rail- 
road near  Vandalia,  on  the  line  between  IndianapoUs, 
Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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On  June  30  three  persons  y^ere  killed  outright  and 
many  others  injured  in  a  rear  collision  on  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  railroad,  at  West  Chicago,  thirty  miles  out 
of  Chicago,  111.,  on  the  Galena  division.  The  victims 
were  delegates  to  the  Christian  Endeavor  convention  in 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MisceUaneoHK — A  series  of  earthquakes  throughout 
the  chain  of  Leeward  islands,  April  23  t-o  26,  wrought 
much  destruction  to  life  and  property. 

On  the  night  of  April  14  the  brigantine  Vaillant 
foundered  after  striking  an  iceberg  off  the  Grand  Banks 
of  Newfoundland.  Four  survivors,  who  are  said  in  the 
meantime  to  have  been  driven  to  cannibalism,  were 
rescued  by  the  French  brigantine  Victoire  Eugene^  and 
were  brought  to  St.  Pierre,  Miquelon,  April  27;  and  on 
May  1,  the  brigantine  Aniedee  from  St.  Male,  France, 
arrived  at  the  same  port  with  four  other  survivors,  all 
that  remained  of  a  boat  crew  of  twenty-one. 

On  May  0  thirteen  steerage  passengers  on  the  Mallory 
Line  steamer  Leona,  from  New  York  city  for  Galveston, 
Texas,  lost  their  lives  as  the  result  of  a  fire  which  broke 
out  in  the  forward  hold  of  the  vessel. 

The  report  of  the  fire  marshal  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  the  gas  explosion  of  March  4  at  the  corner  of 
Tremont  and  Boylston  streets  (p.  253),  which  caused  ten 
deaths  and  injury  to  fifty  persons,  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  accident  was  due  to  the  lax  method  of  inspection 
pursued  by  the  transit  commission.  The  decision  of 
Judge  Ely  of  th^ITiuni^paJl^urt  holds  that  the  Boston 
Gas  Light  Comply  was  chiefly  to  blame  for  the  disaster. 

A  series  of  earthquake  shocks  was  felt  on  the  after- 
noon of  May  31  throughout  the  eastern  section  of  the 
Central  states  and  in  the  Southern  states.  The  shocks 
were  felt  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Georgia,  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and 
North  Carolina. 

Foreign:— 

T/ie  Paris  Holocaust.  —The  most  appalling  disaster  of 
the  quarter  was  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  charity 
bazaar  held  in  the  Rue  Jean  Ooujoji  in  Paris,  France,  on 
the  afternoon  of  May  4., 

The  bazaar  liad  been  opened  a  few  dajs  previously,  and  repre- 
sented a  street  of  old  Paris  sbops.  Being  constructed  almost  exclu- 
sively of  wood  and  other  inflammable  material,  it  was  reduced  to  ruins 
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in  a  fewr  minutes.  As  many  as  1,200  visitors,  stall -keepers,  and  at- 
tendants are  estimated  to  have  been  in  tbe  bazaar  when  the  fire  broke 
oat.  Of  these  about  100,  members  of  the  most  aristocratic  families 
of  France,  were  bamed  to  death. 

The  immediate  caaee  of  the  fire  was  the  accidental  setting  on  fin 
of  some  ether  being  used  in  connection  with  a  Kinematograph.  The 
lamp  having  almost  gone  oat,  the  attendant,  M.  Bellac,  attempted  to 
fill  it  with  ether.  In  order  to  see  what  he  was  doing,  he  asked  bis 
companion,  M.  Bagrockow,  to  strike  a  match.  The  explosion  ud 
fire  immediately  followed. 

The  amount  of  administrative  negligence  surrounding  the  cati- 
strophe  is  almost  incredible.  No  sort  of  inspection  of  the  temporary 
structure  seems  to  have  been  made  in  advance  by  the  municipal  or 
police  authorities  or  by  the  prefect  of  police.  ' 

A  requiem  mass  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  victims  of  tUf 
fire  was  celebrated  at  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  with  extreme 
solemnity,  May  8. 

Miscellaneous, — On  May  29,  during  a  ceremony  in 
the  cathedral  at  Pisa,  Italy,  on  occasion  of  the  unveiling 
of  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  a  candle  fell,  setting  fire  to 
the  building  and  causing  a  panic.  Nine  ^^ersons  were 
killed  and  twenty-one  others  injured. 

Earthquake  sliocks  wrought  much  damage  to  prop- 
erty and  loss  of  life  on  June  12,  in  various  parts  of  India 
— in  Calcutta  and  Bengal,  and  also  in  Assam.  In  Assam 
tlie  loss  of  life  is  estimated  at  ^),()00.  At  a  number  of 
places,  including  Shillong,  Silket,  and  Krishnagjir,  the 
public  buildings  were  demolished,  and  at  Shillong  the 
British  resident  deputy  commissioner  W4ts  killed.  At 
Calcutta  so  great  was  tlie  injury  to  the  walls  of  buildings 
which  did  not  actually  fall,  that  it  was  thought  best  not 
to  fire  the  salutes  in  honor  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee  lest  the 
shock  should  cause  more  disaster.  In  many  places  it 
was  proposed  to  forego  the  Jubilee  celebrations,  and 
apply  the  money  to  relief  of  sufferere. 

On  June  18  a  tornado  swept  over  the  villages  of 
Bezons,  Colombes,  and  Asnieres  near  Paris,  France. 
About  twenty  people  were  killed,  and  ninety  injured. 
Many  buildings  were  unroofed  and  totally  destroyed. 

Nelson's  old  flagship,  the  Foiidroyanty  which  was 
anchored  for  exhibition  purposes  off  Blackpool,  Eng., 
was  driven  ashore  by  a  gale  which  swept  over  the  Irish 
sea  June  15  and  1().     The  vessel  became  a  wreck. 

The  steamer  Aden^  from  Yokohama,  Japan,  April  28, 
struck  a  reef  on  the  eastern  -coast  of  the  island  of 
Socotra  in  the  Indian  ocean  lying  about  120  miles  east  of 
Cape  (Juardafui,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Africa,  on  the 
morning  of  June  9.     Many  lives  were  lost  in  attempts  to 
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launch  the  lifeboats;  but  finally,  after  remaining  seven- 
teen days  on  the  reef,  the  survivors  were  taken  off  by  the 
Indian  government's  ship  Mayo,  Seventy-eight  persons 
were  drowned  or  missing. 

About  the  end  of  June  extensive  floods  in  Galatz,  Mol- 
davia, rendered  20,000  people  homeless. 


LITERATURE. 
Political  Eeonomy,  Civics^  and  Sociology:— 

Banking  Systems  of  the  World,  An  impartial  state- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  note  issue  by  banks  in  all 
nations  and  the  workings  of  the  systems.  Also  Postal 
Savings  Banks,  detailing  the  systems  in  those  nations 
where  they  exist.  By  William  Matthews  Handy.  192  pp. 
Indexed.     12mo.   $1.00.     Chicago:  C.  H.  Kerr  &  Co. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  manuals  of  the  kind  ever  compiled. 
It  is  up  to  date  and,  apparently,  accurate.  It  tells  about  everything 
worth  knowing  concerning  the  monetary  systems  of  all  nations,  in 
addition  to  a  great  variety  of  other  information  of  a  correlative 
nature,  which  would  otherwise  be  accessible  only  to  those  possessing 
an  ample  library.  Separate  chapters  on  the  postal  savings  banks 
and  currency  reforms  will  commend  themselves  as  being  especially 
pertinent  in  view  of  the  important  financial  problems  which  congress 
will  soon  be  called  upon  to  consider. 

Equality.     By   Edward   Bellamy,  author  of  Looking 
ackward,   etc.     412   pp.     12mo.     iH.25.     Kew   York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Some  nine  years  ago  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy  produced  a  book  called 
lAfoking  Backwird,  in  which  he  took  a  long  forward  glance  into  the 
future.  He  imagined  that  future  &s  having  solved  all  the  economic 
problems  that  confront  us  to-day,  and  compared  the  Utopia  of  his 
imagination  with  the  actual  present.  The  book  chimed  in  with  the 
mood  of  many  socialistic  agitators,  and  made  a  great  popular  success. 
His  second  book  is  a  thoughtful  amplification  of  the  first. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  criticise  the  author's  economic  theories.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  restrict  human  nature — human 
likes  and  dislikes,  sentiments  and  passions — to  any  fixed,  stereotyped 
fonu  of  social  organization.  They  provide  that  inner  source  of  move- 
ment, that  inevitable  impulse  to  change,  without  which  there 
would  be  no  life  in  the  body  politic  at  all. 

Publications  of  the  Amekican  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal ANI7  Social  Science,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Over- Nutrition  and  its  Social  Consequences,  By  Simon 
N.  Fatten,  Ph.  D.     24  pp.    Paper.    8vo.  Price  25  cents. 
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A  keen  analysis  of  social  phenomena  leads  tbe  aathor  to  suggest 
an  enUurgement  of  the  current  formulas  of  evolutionary  theoiy: 
otherwise  thev  are  not  always  applicable  to  social  phenomena.  The 
phenomenn  ol  degeneration  in  social  life  are  inadequately  exi^ained 
br  natural  selection  and  the  snrviyal  of  the  fittest,  for  in  this  prof  em 
biologists  have  laid  stress  upon  the  elimination  of  tlis  weak  aad  in- 
efficient organisms.  Professor  Patten  points  out  that  strength  may 
be  turned  into  weakness,  that  the  overfed  are  as  exposed  to  elimination 
as  the  underfed,  and  that  amonff  the  higher  forms  of  life  this  phase 
of  the  process  is  of  at  least  equal  importance  with  those  which  have 
occupied  thus  far,  almost  exclusively,  the  attention  of  evolationaiy 
theorists. 

The  Fornuiiion  of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter.  By 
James  W.  Pryor.    l^aper.      8vo.    10  pp.    Price  15  cents. 

A  severe  criticism  upon  the  work  of  the  commissioners  who 
drafted  the  charter  for  the  Greater  New  York,  holding  that  the  re- 
sult of  their  labors,  instead  of  a  clear,  straightforward  document,  is 
a  bulky  mass  of  legislation  which  will  necessitate  frequent  interven- 
tion of  the  courts  in  its  interpretation 

The  George  Junior  Repiihlic.     By  Prof.  Wm.  I.  Hull, 

Ph.  I).,  of  Swarthmore  College.     Paper.     8  vo.     14^  pp. 

Price  15  cents. 

Written  in  a  sympathetic  spirit  from  personal  observation  of  the 
working  of  this  interesting  experiment  in  education  and  self-help 
(see  Vol.  6.  p.  473). 

A  Comparative  Study  of  the  State  Constitutions  of  the 
American  Revolution.     By  W.  C  Webster. 

* 'Probes  into  the  beginnings  of  organized  independent  govem- 
nient  in  the  United  States.  It  presents  a  painstaking  and 
scholarly  summary  of  the  first  state  constitutions.  They  were 
adaptations  of  the  previous  colonial  charters;  but  the  strong 
(tommon  sense  of  our  ancestors  led  them  to  eschew  political 
experiment  and  proceed  in  their  constructive  work  with  re- 
markable practical  wisdom.  That  they  made  mistakes  is  not  to 
be  denied,  but  their  plan  of  work  was  eminently  sane.  The  political 
genius  of  the  American  people,  which  manifested  itself  in  our  federal 
constitution,  had  its  earliest  expression  in  the  state  constitutions.  It 
is  this  which  gives  to  the  consideration  of  these  early  tentative  efforts 
in  constitutional  and  representative  government  an  absorbing  in- 
terest." 

Genius,  Fame,  and  tlie  Comparison  of  Races.    By  Prof. 

C.   H.   Cooley  of  the  University  of  Michigan.     Paper. 

Bvo.     42  pp.      Price  35  cents. 

An  interesting  contribution  to  the  study  of  genius  from  a  scien- 
tific point  of  view.  It  attempts  to  fix  what  is  meant  by  the  tenu 
genius,  the  intellectual  and  social  conditions  under  which  it  arises; 
and  endeavors  to  ascertain  whether  the  production  of  great  men  is  a 
proi)er  criterion  of  the  excellence  of  various  races 

Silver  in  China,  By  Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  Paper. 
8vo.     21  pp.     Price  25  cents. 
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Tbe  author  combats  tbe  prevalent  notion  tbat  silver  has,  in 
China,  an  andiminished  and  unvarying  purcbasing  power.  Tbe  evi- 
dence presented  is  drawn  not  only  from  historic^  works,  but  from 
newspapers  published  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom.  Of  these,  copious 
extracts  are  presented  in  appendices,  in  which  economic  events  are 
depicted  in  an  unusually  quaint  and  naive  language.  The  author 
shows,  moreover,  that  silver  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  the 
standard  of  values  in  China,  that  this  function  belongs  rather  to  the 
copper  cash  which  are  universally  used.  They  too  have  had  their 
ups  and  downs,  depreciating  here,  and  rising  there.  The  evidence 
reveals,  as  the  author  states,  "that  monetary  laws  act  in  the  same 
waj  in  China  as  elsewhere." 

Religion  :— 

TIm  Bible;  Its  Meaning  and  Stipr&inacy.  By  F.  N. 
Farrar,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  359  pp.  Indexed.  12nio. 
Price  $2.00.     New  York:  Longmans,  Greene  &  Co. 

In  this  work  the  author  employs  his  great  powers  of  facile  ex- 
position and  his  marvellous  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  all 
ages  in  tbe  endeavor  to  show  that  the  authority  of  the  Scripture  is  as 
firmly  based  as  ever,  and  that  its  dangers  have  arisen  not  from  the 
attacks  of  its  enemies,  but  from  the  mistakes  of  its  defenders.  He 
does  not  enter  into  disputed  questions  of  authorship  or  of  textual 
criticism,  nor  does  he  advance  any  profound  or  original  theory. 

Somewhat  di£fusely  the  author  explains  that  the  Bible  is  not  so 
much  a  book  as  the  remains  of  a  wider  literature,  and  that  this 
variety  is  not  inconsistent  with  an  essential  unity,  of  which  the  true 
centre  is  Christ.  ''The  Bible  contains  an  ever-advancing  revelation," 
of  which  tbe  earlier  stages  are  "transitory  and  imperfect  as  com- 
pared with  its  latest  developments." 

History:— 

History  of  Canada.  By  Charles  G.  I).  Roberts. 
403  pp.  Indexed.  8vo.  Price  $2.00.  Boston:  Lam- 
son,  Wolffe  &  Co. 

A  thoroughly  complete  and  well  considered  piece  of  historical 
writing,  not  too  greatly  extended,  but  treating  all  matters  of  im- 
portance with  satisfying  fullness.  About  a  third  of  the  book  is  de- 
voted to  the  period  of  the  French  domination,  which  ended  in  1768. 
There  is  a  full  account  of  the  settlement  of  the  loyalists  after  our 
Revolutionary  war  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  Western  Canada.  The  war  of  1812  is  somewhat  curtly 
discoased,  but  several  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  political  strife 
within  the  Canadas  which  ultimately  culminated  in  rebellion.  Not 
quite  a  hundred  pages  are  allotted  to  the  history  of  tbe  Dominion 
since  the  British  North  America  act  went  into  force. 

Robert  the  Bruce,  and  the  StrnggJe  for  Scottish  Inde- 
pendence. By  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  author 
of  Scottish  La7id7iavieSy  etc.  Illustrated.  Heroes  of  the 
Nations  Series.  387  pp.  Indexed.  12mo.  Price  $1.50. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

This  seems  to  be  the  first  attempt  to  rescue  the  life-story  of  the 
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founder  of  ScottisU  independence  from  tbe  mass  of  legendary  lore 
with  which  it  has  always  been  interwoven  and  to  set  it  forth  upon 
the  solid  foundation  of  historical  fact. 

The  Story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers^  1606-1628  A.  D.;  as 

told  by    Jlieniselves,   their  Friends,   and  their  Enemies. 

Editea  from   the    original    texts,    by    Edward    Arber, 

P.   S.   A.     With  a  portrait.     634  pp.     Indexed.     12mo. 

Price  $2.00.     Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  story  is  drawn,  obvinasly,  from  original  documents.  To  a 
great  extent  the  very  words  of  the  seventeenth  century  New  Eng- 
landers  are  used. 

Biography :— 

General  Grant.  By  James  Grant  Wilson.  Illus- 
trated. Great  Commanders  Series.  300  pp.  Indexed. 
12mo.     Price  $1.50.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  author's  acquaintance  with  (reneral  Grant  began  at  Cairo, 
111.,  in  1861,  and  continued  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In 
addition  to  this  the  author  has  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  a 
war  diary  containing  many  interesting  conversations  and  incidents 
of  his  service  under  Grant  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign  and  else- 
where. 

Martha  Washington.  By  Anne  Hollingsworth  Whar- 
ton. With  portrait.  Women  of  Colonial  and  Ilevolu- 
tionary  Times.  300  pp.  Indexed,  l^mo.  Price  ♦1.2r>. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

''The  portrait  Miss  Wharton  presents  is  that  of  an  ideal  Ameri 
can  gentlewoman,  unaffected  by  any  of  the  pomps  and  ceremoQies  in 
which  she  inevitably  shared  as  the  wife  of  her  husband.  In  fact,  it 
is  just  this  simplicity  of  hers  which  constitutes  her  claim  upon  our 
interest.  She  was  not  otherwise  a  notable  figure.  But  this  book 
shows  with  delightful  clearness  that  Martha  'N^^hington  had  all  the 
housewifely  virtues,  that  she  was  an  embodiment  of  common-sense 
and  kindliness,  and  that  the  dignity  by  which  she  was  distinguished 
sprang  from  no  commanding  qualities,  from  no  identification  of  her 
nature  with  the  tendencies  of  public  life,  but  simply  from  the  train- 
ing and  experience  of  a  woman  accustomed  to  the  best  social  life  of 
Virginia  at  a  time  when  that  life  had  a  certain  provincial  distinction. 

One  of  the  best  things  about  Miss  Wharton's  book  is  its  oonyin- 
cing  demouHtration  of  Martha  Washington's  patriotism." 

Literature:— 

American  Lands  and  Twitters.     Tlie  Mayflower  to  Rip 

Van    Winkle,       By   Donald   G.    Mitchell.       Illustrated. 

402   pp.      Indexed.      8vo.      Price  ♦2.50.      New  York: 

Charles  Soribner's  Sons. 

The  author  "gossips  with  the  genial  charm  of  an  accomplished 
conversationalist  concerning  the  beginnings  of  American  literature 
from  *the  Mayflower  to  Rip  Van  Winkle.*"  To  avoid  inordinate 
length,  all  writers  of  the  present  century  are  excluded. 
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Literary  Landmarks  of  Rome,  By  Laurence  Hutton, 
author  of  Literary  Landmarks  of  Florence^  etc.  Illus- 
trated. 75  pp.  Indexed.  12mo.  Price  $1.00.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Bros. 

The  series  to  which  this  work  heiongs  form  practically  trust- 
worthy guide-books  to  the  places  that  the  literary  pilgrim  most  de- 
sires to  visit.  The  present  volume  is  no  less  instructive  and  com- 
panioDable  than  its  predecessors.  It  breathes  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  literature  and  romance  of  the  subject,  but  is  withal  practical. 

A  History  of  Ancient  Greek  Literature.  By  Gilbert 
Murray,  M.  A.  Short  Histories  of  the  Literatures  of 
the  World.  Volume  I.  Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse. 
420  pp.  Indexed.  12mo.  Price  tl.SO.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

A  work  of  vigor  and  freshness,  great  learning,  and  independence 
of  judgment. 

The   Literary   History  of  the  American   Revolution, 

1768'178S.      By   Moses   Coit  Tyler.     Volume   I.     1703- 

1776.     521pp.     8vo.     Price  *:j. 00.     New  York:  G.   P. 

Putnam's  Sons. 

The  author  describes  his  book  in  the  preface  as  the  product  of  a 
new  method,  or  at  least  of  a  method  never  before  so  fuUv  applied  in 
the  critical  treatment  of  the  American  Revolution.  I'he  outward 
history  of  that  famous  transaction  has  been  many  times  written,  and 
is  now,  indeed,  being  freshly  rewritten  in  the  light  of  larger  evi- 
dence and  under  the  direction  of  a  more  judicial  spirit.  In  the  present 
work,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  systematic  and  approximately  complete 
way,  is  set  forth  the  inward  history  of  our  Revolution;  a  history  of 
its  ideas  and  spiritual  moods,  its  motives,  its  passions,  even  of  its 
sportive  caprices  and  its  whims,  as  these  uttered  themselves  at  the 
time,  whether  consciously  or  not,  in  the  various  writings  of  the  two 
parties  of  Americans  who  promoted  or  resisted  that  great  movement, 
in  other  words,  what  the  book  aims  to  be  is  a  presentation  of  the 
soul  rather  than  of  the  body  of  the  American  Revolution;  a  careful, 
independent,  and  unbiased  register  of  the  very  brain  and  heart  of 
the  sorely  divided  people  of  the  land,  as  these  wrought  and  rejoiced 
and  suffered  in  the  progress  of  those  tremendous  political  and  mili- 
tary events  which  constitute  the  exterior  and  visible  framework  of 
our  heroic  age. 

Poetry  :— 

Heart-Tones  and  Other  Poems,  By  D.  O'Kelly  Bran- 
den  (Rev.  Dominic  Brennan,  C.  P.)  109  pp.  12mo. 
Price  $1.25.     Buffalo,  N.  Y. :  Peter  Paul  Book  Co. 

**There  are  here  and  there  gleams  of  the  genuine  lyric  instinct. 
mong  the  author's  poems  of  sentiment  there  is  perhaps  none  tbat 
compares  in  delicacy  of  thought  and  treatment  with  his  'In  Memo- 
riam.'  It  is,  however,  in  his  patriotic  poems — songs  of  'Old  Erin' — 
that  he  attains  the  greatest  vigor  and  the  greatest  felicity.  The 
volume  concludes  with  a  number  of  religious  pieces  and  an  ambitious 
poem  entitled  'Visions  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross.' " 
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Education  :— 

What  a  Voting  Boy  Ought  to  Knoto.  The  first  book 
in  a  Self  and  Sex  series  to  men,  by  Sylvanus  Stall,  D.  D. 
Cloth.  190  pp.  Price  «1.00.  Philadelphia,  Penn.: 
Vir  Publishing  Co. 

The  work  handles  a  difficult  subject  with  most  becoming  deli- 
cacy and  at  the  same  time  with  adequate  frankness  and  withal 
simplicity.  Were  its  revelations  and  its  lessons  carefully  and  with 
purpose  put  within  reach  of  growing  boys  everywhere,  and  supple- 
mented by  loving  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  parents  and  teachers, 
the  star  of  youthful  hope  and  promise  would  not  so  often  set  before 
its  dawning. 

Travel,  Adventure,  and  Description: — 

In  Joyful  Russia,  By  John  A.  Ijogan,  Jr.  With 
many  illustrations  in  colors  and  black-and-white. 
275  pp.  I'^mo.  Price  $3.50.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&Co. 

This  is  a  delightful  book  of  travel  and  sight-seeing,  describing 
the  splendid  ceremonies  at  the  coronation  of  the  Cjmt  Nicholas  IL. 
and  also  picturing  Russian  social  life  in  Moscow  and  in  the  countiy. 

Fiction  :— 

Soldiers   of  Fortune.      By   Richard    Harding   Davis. 

With   illustrations  by  C.   D.   Gibson.      :3G4  pp.     12mo. 

Price  #1.50.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

A  novel  of  life  in  a  revolutionary  South  American  state;  original 
and  skilful  in  construction  of  plot;  animated  and  accurate  in  de- 
scriptive narrative. 

The  Pursuit  of  the  House-Boat.  Being  Some  Further 
Account  of  the  Divers  Doings  of  the  Associated  Shades, 
under  the  Leadership  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  Esq.  By 
John  Kendrick  Bangs.  Illustrated  by.  Peter  Newell. 
204  pp.  12mo.  rice  M.^H.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Bros. 

Mr.  Bangs  here  tells  the  story  of  the  theft  of  the  house-boat  by 
('aptain  Kidd  and  some  other  ruffianly  pirates  of  Hades,  the  abduction 
of  the  women,  and  the  pursuit  by  the  Associated  Shades,  under  the 
leadership  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  The  book  abounds  in  merry  jests 
and  quaint  and  humorous  illustrations. 

Derelicts.     By  William  J.  Locke,  author  of  "At  the 

Gate  of  Samaria,"  etc.     414  pp.     12mo.    .Price  ♦1.50. 

New  York:  J.  Lalie. 

The  story  of  a  man  who  has  gone  under;  who,  having  dropped 
to  the  lowest  depths  of  weakness,  misery,  and  self  contempt.  Is  yet 
redeemed  by  the  saving  grace  of  a  woman's  love. 

Miscellaneous: — 

Heraldry^  Enylish  and  Foreign,    With  a  Dictionary  of 
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Heraldic  Terms.  By  Robert  C.  Jenkins,  M.  A.  Illus- 
trated. Ill  pp.  lOmo.  Price  75c.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

A  compact  and  brief  treatise  on  a  sabject  of  spreading  favor  in 
this  country,  bj  a  prelate  of  the  English  Church. 

Athletic  Sports.  By  D.  A.  Sargent,  M.  D.,  H.  J. 
Whigham,  Robert  D.  Wrenn,  P.  G.  Hubert,  Jr.,  Mar- 
guerite Merington,  J.  West  Roosevelt,  M.  D.,  Duffiekl 
Osborne,  Edward  S.  Martin.  The  Out-of-Door  Library. 
Illustrated.  318  pp.  12mo.  Price  $1.50.  Now  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

This  book,  which  is  well  illastrated,  contains  articles  by  Prof. 
Sargent  of  Harvard  on  the  physical  proportions  of  the  typical  man, 
and  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  athlete;  a  paper  on  ^If  by 
Mr.  Wbigham;  one  on  lawn  tennis  by  Mr.  Wrenn,  the  United 
States  champion  for  1896;  three  papers  on  bicycling;  and  an  essay 
on  surf  and  surf- bathing;  while  Mr.  Martin  writes,  in  the  conclud- 
ing pages,  on  country  clubs  and  hunt  clubs  in  America. 

The  Grimm-  Webster  Dictio7iary.  German-English  and 
English-German.  Compiled  from  the  well-known  standard 
works  of  reference.  Morocco,  full  gilt,  double  index,  $1.00. 
Stiff  silk  cloth,  rod  edges,  double  index,  50  cents.  Limp 
cloth,  not  indexed,  25  cents.    Chicago,  111. :  Laird  &  Lee. 

Using  the  new  system  of  (ierman  orthography  and  containing 
all  words  and  phrases  of  current  everyday  use.  30,000  words  de- 
fined in  both  languages.  A  collection  of  conversation  and  corre- 
spondence forms,  irregular  verbs,  tables  of  weights  and  measures, 
and  many  other  features  of  value. 

Pocket  Manval  of  Ready  Reference.  Compiled  and 
arranged  by  P.  J.  Ilaltigan.  Leather,  gilt  edges. 
Indexed.  160  pp.  Price  50  cents.  New  York,  N.  Y. : 
Excelsior  Publishing  House. 

A  very  useful  little  handbook  for  copy  editors,  proof  readers, 
compositors,  typewriters,  copyists,  telegraphers,  students  of  law, 
newspaper  reporters,  etc.  It  contains  a  complete  vocabulary  for 
double  words  from  Webster's  International  Dictionary,  over  500 
Latin  and  French  words,  legal  phrases,  and  colloquial  expressions, 
with  their  definitions;  alphabetical  list  of  contractions  and  abbrevia- 
tions commonly  met  with  in  writing  and  printing;  complete  list  of 
county  names  in  the  United  States  arranged  alphabetically  by  states; 
Declaration  of  Independence  with  the  names  of  the  signers;  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  with  amendments  and  dates  of  ratifica- 
tion; together  with  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  information. 
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American:— 

AiKiNS.  Dh.  W.  T,,  prominent  plivMiciaa  ind  sur^^ton;  born  in 
Burnlianitborpe,  P(*l  co,,  Ont.;  died  jn  Torooto,  Ont.,  Maj  24. 

Andhewb.  CiiAKLes  H.,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  tlie  Boston 
Heraid;  born  in  Boston,  Mass..  in  ItiSl;  died  there  June  1. 

Cahletoh,  Ubnekai.  Ohaklkh  a.,  a  prominent  vetenui  of  the 
civil  war;  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  May  26,  ISS.'J;  died  in  New 
York  city  April  1.  He  was  brevetted  lieu  tenant*  colonel  for  gallantry 
at  the  stormiog  uf  Fort  Fisher,  and  colonel  and  brigader- general  for 
"gallant  and  meritoriouB  services  during  tbe  war." 

Claiik,  Alvan  Ukaiiam,  celebrated  telescope  lens  maker  and 
astronomer;  bom  in  Fall  Kiver.  Mass.,  Jul;  10.  1832,  of  old  Pilgrim 
stocki  died  at  Cambridge,  MasD.,  June  9.  While  a  student  at 
Audover,  he  attempted  the  construction  of  a  small  refracting  telescopr. 
In  this  way  the  attention  of  the  father  was  first  directed  to  optical 
pursuits,  and  about  1850  the  lirm  of  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons  was  founded. 
The  superiority  of  their  lenses  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  aslron- 
omers.  especially  that  of  tbe  Rev.  W.  K.  Dawes,  wbo  introduced 
several  or  ibeir  larger  productions  abroad.  Their  instruments  gradu- 
ally increased  in  sjze  until,  in  1861.  all  former  attainmeDts  were 
surpassed  by  the  construction  of  one  of  eighteen  and  three-quarter 
inches  aperture  for  the  Nurthwestero  University,  now  located  at 
Evanston,  111.  While  testing  this  glass  at  Cambridge.  Mr.  Clark 
discovered  the  companion  to  Birius,  for  which  he  was  awarded  the 
Lalande  prize  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  Tbe  Princeton 
University  refractor,  of  twenty-three  inches  aperture,  marked  the  next 
increase  in  size,  after  which  two  lenses  of  twenty  six  inches  diameter 
were  made,  one  for  the  United  Stales  Naval  Observatory  at  Washing- 
ton, tbe  other  for  the  Leander  Mc<'onuick  Observatory  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  Then  came  the  30  inch  refractor  for  the  Imperial 
Observatory  at  Pulkowa,  for  which  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  by  the 
Russian  government.  Finally,  in  1887,  tbe  famous  Lick  telescope 
was  constructed,  which  ended  the  joint  productions  of  the  ('larks. 

During  tbe  last  live  years  Mr.  Clark  executed  tbe  twenty  inch  lens 
for  the  Denver  Observatory;  one  of  twenty-four  inches  aperture  for 
Percival  Ijowell;  tbe  twenty-four  inch  photographic  objective  for  tbe 
Harvard  Observatory  station  at  Areqiiipa.  Peru,  and,  finally,  as  a 
crowning  triumph,  the  great  Yerkes  lens,  forty  inches  in  diameter. 
This  last  he  accompanied  to  Its  destination  in  the  observatory  at 
Williams  Bay.  Wis.,  and  superintended  its  flnal  mounting  only  afew 
days  before  his  death.  In  addition  to  his  optical  work,  be  was  a 
member  of  several  governmental  eclipse  expeditions,  and.  like  liia 
father,  the  discoverer  of  a  number  of  close  double  stare. 

He  matMed,  Jan-  3.  1865,  Mary  Willard.  daugbier  of  Joseph  A. 
Willard;  died  July  10.  1^192.  They  had  one  son.  Alvan,  who  died  in 
youth,  and  three  daughters. 

Coke.  Richard,  from  1873  to  1870  governor  of  Texas,  and  from 
1877  to  1895  United  Suies  senator  from  that  stale;  born  in  Williams- 
burg, Va.,  Mar.  VA.  1829;  died  at  Waco.  May  14. 

CoOKB,  EdwahD  Dkan.  republican  congressman  from  the  6th 
Illinois  district  in  the  54tband5.5tb  congresses;  born  in  Cascade,  Iowa; 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C..  during  tbe  night  of  June  23. 

Cot-E,  Edwaud  DiiiNKEit,  professor  of  xoOlogy  and  comparative 
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anatomy  in  the  School  of  Biology  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Penu.,  July  28,  1840;  died  there  Apr.  12.     He 
was  educated  at  VVesttown  Academy  and  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  continued  his  studies  in  comparative  anatomy  afterward 
in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Philadelphia  and  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  Washington,  during  1859,  and  later  in  Europe.     In  1864 
be  became  professor  of  natural  sciences  in  Haverford  College,  but 
resigned  three  years  later  on  account  of  ill-health.     While  there  he 
began  his  studies  of  the  fossils  of  New  Jersey,  discovering  fifty-eight 
new  species;  he  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  fossils  of  Maryland 
and  North  Carolina,  where  he  first  described  twenty-two  new  species. 
In    1870  he  became  paleontologist  to  the   Geological  Survey,  and 
accompanied  the  expeditions  under  Hayden  and  Wheeler  to  the  far 
West  of  the   United   States.     In   these  expeditions  he  was  highly 
successful,  accumulating  a  great  mass  of  new  scientific  material  and 
facts^  several  hundred  new  species,  and  corrections  of  many  previously 
entertained  errors  concerning  the  geology  of  various  parts  of  the 
West.     In  1877  his  explorations  discovered  many  important  fossils. 
Other  expeditions  were  subsequently  undertaken  by  him  in  Montana, 
Nebraska,  and  Oregon.     One  of  the  most   important   results  of  his 
labors   was  the  discovery  of  the  five-toed  ancestor  of  the  hoofed 
animals  predicted  by  Huxley  and  others.     His  work  in  the  West  is 
summed  up  in  many  important  uionographs  published  by  the  govern- 
ment;  the  titles  of  all  his  works  on  this  subject,  indeed,  over  350  in 
number,  form  a  systematic  record  of  the  development  of  paleontology 
in  the  United  States.     Besides  those  published  by   the  government, 
there  are  many  others  that  have  appeared  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Philadelphia  Academy   of    Sciences,    the    American    Philosophical 
Society,   and  the  American   Association   for  the    Advancement    of 
Science.     His  work  in  zoOlogy  is  also  voluminous  and  important. 
Professor  Cope  was  known  as  an  evolutionary  theorist,  supporting 
tbe  views  known  as  neo- Lamarck ian.     To  the  literature  of  evolution 
be  made  important  contributions.     He  was  for  many  years  secretary 
and  curator  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  and 
chief  of  the  Department  of  Organic  Material  in  the  permanent  exhibi- 
tion in  that  city.     In  1872  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Scieni^,  and  in  1884  was  vice  president  of  the  section  on 
biology  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  many  scientific  societies  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  and  in  1879  received  the  Bigsby  gold  medal  from  the 
Royal  Geological  Society  of  Great  Britain.     In  1895  he  was  president 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Dean,  Benjamin,  formerly  congressman  (dem.)  from  the  8d 
district  of  Massachusetts  (45th  congress);  born  in  Lancashire,  £ng. ; 
died  in  South  Boston,  Mass.,  Apr.  9,  aged  72. 

Douglas,  Robert,  arboriculturist;  born  at  Gateshead,  near 
Newcastle,  Eng.,  in  1818;  died  in  Waukegan,  III.,  June  1.  After  an 
unsuccessful  experience  in  ('alifornia  at  the  time  of  the  gold  fever,  he 
took  up  the  nursery  business  in  Kansas.  He  was  the  first  to  raise 
forest  tree  seedlings  by  the  million.  He  was  one  of  the  trusted 
assistants  of  Professor  Sargent  in  the  gathering  of  data  for  the  report 
on  forestry  in  the  10th  census. 

Earle,  Joseph  H.,  United  States  senator  from  South  Carolina; 
bom  in  Greenville,  S,  C,  Apr.  30,  1847;  died  there  May  20.  He 
foogbt  on  the  Confederate  side  during  the  war,  and  afterward  finished 
ToL  7—34. 
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Lis  education  at  Funnan  University,  Greenville.  Then  he  taught 
school  for  three  jears  and  studied  law,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1870.  His  political  life  began  in  1878,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  from  Sumter  co.  In  1882  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate  from  the  same  oo.  In  1880  and  1884  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
national  democratic  conventions.  In  1886  Mr.  Elarle  was  elected 
attorney-general  of  his  native  state,  and  was  re-elected  in  1888.  In 
1890  he  came  into  prominence  outside  of  its  borders  as  the  conserva- 
tive democratic  candidate  for  governor  against  B.  R.  Tillman,  but  he 
was  defeated.  In  1894  he  was  elected  circuit  judge,  which  office  he 
held  when  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate  as  a  democrat 
in  Jan.  1897,  to  succeed  J.  L.  M.  Irby,  defeating  Governor  Evans  in 
a  campaign  that  attracted  great  attention  outside  the  state,  owing  to 
the  bitterness  of  the  contest  between  the  popuUstic  and  conservative 
factions  of  the  democratic  party  in  South  Carolina. 

Edoerton,  Alfred  P.,  from  1885  to  1889  United  States  civil 
service  commissioner;  born  in  Plattsburg.  N.  Y.,  Jan.  11,  1813;  died 
at  Hicksville,  Ind.,  May  14.  Ha  represented  one  of  the  Ohio  districts 
in  the  32d  and  33d  congresses  as  a  democrat. 

French,  Dean  John  Raymond,  vice-chancellor  of  Syracuse 
University;  died  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  26,  aged  72.  He  was  a 
distinguished  mathematician. 

Griffin,  Daniel  G.,  gold  democratic  nominee  for  governor  of 
New  York  state  in  the  campaign  of  1896  (Vol.  6,  p.  64o);  bom  in 
Wilna,  N.  Y.,  in  1848;  died  in  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  7.  A 
portrait  of  Mr.  Griffin  appears  on  page  641  of  Volume  6. 

Hammond,  Judob  Ormond,  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United 
States  at  Baltimore,  Md. ;  born  in  Frederick  co.,  Md.,  Nov.  9, 1825;  died 
in  Baltimore,  May  2. 

Hardy,  George  E.,  professor  of  English  and  literature  in  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  bom  in  New  York  city  in  1858: 
died  in  Koselle,  N.  J.,  Apr.  15.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  became  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools. 
He  was  for  several  years  principal  of  (Grammar  School  No.  t^,  and 
had  occupie<l  the  chair  of  English  and  literature  in  the  college  for 
the  last  two  years. 

Havemkyer,  Theodore  A.,  vice-president  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  (the  **  Sugar  Trust*');  died  in  New  York 
city,  Apr.  26,  aged  58.  He  was  identified  with  the  refining  of  sugar 
all  his  life.  For  many  years  he  was  Austrian  consul  in  New  York 
city,  and  he  was  decorated  by  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 

Holm  AN.  William  Steele,  democrat  congressman  from  Ind., 
famous  as  *'  The  Great  Objector"  and  ''The  Watchdog  of  the  Treas- 
ury;*' born  near  Aurora,  Ind.,  Sep.  6,  1822;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Apr.  22.  He  was  son  of  Jesse  L.  Holman,  a  Kentuckian  by  birth, 
wno  went  to  Indiana  in  1818  and  soon  became  a  political  leader  in  the 
I  loonier  state.  Jesse  Hoi  man  was  a  lawyer,  and  by  the  favor  of 
Andrew  Jackson  became  a  United  States  judge.  The  son  was  brought 
up  in  the  political  and  legal  atmosphere  which  surrounded  his  father. 
He  was  educated  in  the  district  schools  and  in  Franklin  College,  in 
Indiana,  and  read  law  with  his  father  in  Aurora.  His  political  career 
began  with  his  election  as  probate  judge  in  1843.  In  1850  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Indiana  constitutional  convention,  and  in  1851  was 
elected  to  the  legislature.  In  1852  he  was  chosen  a  judge  of  tbo 
Indiana  court  of  common  pleas,  and  held  the  office  until  1856.    His  first 
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tasta  of  national  politics  was  in  1858,  when  lie  was  elected  to  congress. 
With  the  exception  of  1876.1878.  and  1894,  he  was  re  elected  every 
time  thereafter  down  to  and  including  1896.  For  sixteen  consecutive 
jears,  daring  all  of  which  time  his  district  was  classed  as  republicaD, 
Mr.  Holman  carried  it  as  a  democrat. 

Janssens,  Most  Rev.  Francis,  archbishop  of  the  Roman 
Oatholic  diocese  of  Louisiana;  born  in  Holland,  Oct.  17.  1847;  died  on 
the  steamer  Creole,  bound  from  New  Orleans  for  New  York,  June  10. 
Me  studied  theology  in  the  Seminary  of  Bois-le-Duc,  and  afterward 
entered  the  American  College  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  with  a 
view  to  becoming  a  missionary  to  the  United  States.  He  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  1867,  and  sailed  for  this  country  the  next  year, 
being  assigned  to  missionary  duty  in  Richmond,  Va.  He  was  first 
assistant  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  and  in  1870  was  appointed 
rector,  secretary,  and  chancellor  of  the  diocese,  at  the  same  time 
taking  charge  of  several  missions.  In  1877  he  became  vicar-general. 
When  Bishop  Gibbon  was  transferred  to  Baltimore  as  coadjutor- 
archbishop,  Father  Janssens  w&s  appointed  administrator  of  the 
diocese  of  Richmond,  filling  the  same  office  under  Bishop  Keane  as 
had  been  occupied  by  his  predecessor.  When  Bishop  Elder  was 
transferred  from  the  diocese  of  Natchez  to  the  coadjutorship  of 
Cincinnati,  Father  Janssens  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy,  and  was 
consecrated  bishop  by  Archbishop  Gibbons  in  Richmond,  Va.,  1881. 
He  was  supreme  spiritual  director  of  the  Catholic  Knights  of  America. 
In  1888  he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Louisiana. 

Johnson,  Richard  W.,  brigadier-general,  United  States  army 
(retired);  bom  in  Livingston  co.,  Ky.,  Feb.  7,  1837;  died  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  Apr.  21.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1849. 
In  Oct.  1861,  he  was  made  brigadier- general  of  volunteers.  In  Oct. 
1867,  he  was  retired  with  the  rank  of  brigadier -general  in  the 
regular  army. 

Kbllogo,  W.  L.,  colonel  commanding  the  5th  United  States  in- 
fantry at  McPherson  barracks,  near  Atlanta,  (ia. ;  born  in  Ohio;  died 
Apr.  17.  He  served  throughout  the  civil  war,  being  brevetted 
colonel  for  gallantry  at  Chancel  lorsville.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
entered  the  regular  army,  attaining  the  rank  of  colonel  in  1895. 

Kkmp,  Robert  ("Father"),  originator  of  the  *'01d  Folks' 
Concert;"  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  15. 

KiLBRBTH,  James  T.,  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York;  born 
in  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  1841;  died  at  Southampton,  L.  I.,  June  23. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1862,  and  studied  law  in  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  beginning  his  practice  in  New  York  city.  He  early  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  vigor  of  his  opposition  to  Tammany  Hall. 
In  1873  he  was  appointed  a  police  justice  for  the  term  of  ten  years. 
In  1883  he  was  reappointed  by  Mayor  Edson;  but  in  1893.  when  his 
term  expired  again,  Tammany  being  in  power,  he  was  not  reap- 
pointed. Though  always  opposed  to  Tammany ,  he  was  a  democrat ;  and 
in  1881,  when  the  county  democracy  was  organized,  he  became  its 
first  vice-president.  He  continued  to  hold  that  place  until  the  or- 
ganixation  went  to  pieces  in  1892.  In  that  year  he  was  delegate  to 
the  state  democratic  convention  in  Syracuse,  and  interested  himself 
in  securing  the  support  of  New  York  state  to  Cleveland  if  he  should 
be  nominated  at  Chicago.  When  Mr.  Cleveland  became  president 
the  second  time  he  appointed  Judge  Kllbreth  collector  of  the  port  of 
New  York. 
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Kino,  Horatio,  postmaster-general  for  a  time  during  Presideat 
Buchanan's  administration;  born  in  Paris,  Me.,  June  21,  1811;  died 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  May  20.  He  was  for  man/  years  a  clerk  in 
the  Postoffice  department  at  Washington,  and  in  1854  became  first 
assistant  postmaster-general.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  man 
officially  to  deny  the  right  of  a  state  to  secede  from  the  Union,  the 
incident  occurring  in  January,  1861,  when  he  waa  questioned  by  a 
member  of  congress  from  South  Carolina  in  regard  to  the  franking 
privilege.  Mr.  King  was  at  that  time  acting  as  postmaster-general. 
He  was  appointed  to  that  office  by  President  Buchanan  in  Febmarj, 
and  occupied  it  until  March  4, 1861.  During  the  war  he  was  a  member 
i>f  the  board  of  commissioners  to  carry  out  the  Emancipation  law  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  He  was  influential  in  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  acts  directing  the  use  of  "penalty  envelopes*'  by  the  depart- 
ments of  the  government.  He  was  the  author  of  SkeUhes  of  TSra^d; 
or.  Twelve  Moritfis  in  Europe,  and  Turning  on  the  Light,  a  revtev 
of  President  Buchanan's  administration. 

Lane,  George  Martin,  professor  emerUus  of  Latin  at  Harvard; 
born  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Dec.  24,  1823;  died  in  C^mbrid^e, 
Mass.,  June  30.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1846.  Among  his 
classmates  were  Professor  Charl^  Eliot  Norton,  Professor  Francis  J. 
Child,  and  Senator  George  F.  Hoar.  After  teaching  for  a  year  in 
Harvard,  Mr.  Lane  went  to  Germany,  where  he  studied  four  years  at 
the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Gottingen,  taking  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
from  the  latter  institution.  On  his  return  in  1851  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Latin  in  Harvard  University,  and  in  1869  was  elected 
Pope  professor  of  Latin.  This  professorship  he  resigned  in  18di 
The  corporation  of  Harvard  College  thereupon  elected  him  Pope  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  emeritus. 

Professor  Lane's  work  at  Harvard  exerted  a  constant  influence 
upon  the  instruction  of  Latin,  not  only  within  tbe  college,  but  upon 
the  schools  throughout  the  country.  He  was  an  active  worker  in 
contributing  to  the  great  progress  in  Latin  philological  knowledge 
that  has  been  made  in  the  last  half  century.  He  was  not  a  volumin- 
ous writer,  but  such  essays  as  have  appeared  from  his  pen  on  philo- 
logical subjects  have  had  the  closest  attention  of  scholars:  perhaps 
the  best  known  is  the  one  advocating  the  introduction  of  the  Latin 
system  of  pronunciation,  now  almost  universal  in  the  colleges  and 
preparatory  schools  of  this  country — ^a  result  which  was  largely  due 
to  his  efforts.  For  many  years  Professor  Lane  was  at  work  on  & 
liatin  grammar,  which,  it  is  understood,  will  be  forthcoming  from 
the  press  as  a  posthumous  publication. 

Professor  Lane's  work  was  not  confined  to  teaching  Latin.  In  a 
broader  sense,  he  labored  earnestly  to  inspire  his  students  with  a  love 
of  good  literature  of  all  sorts,  and  especially  of  pure  and  vigoroas 
English. 

Lee,  Samuel  Philmps.  rear-admiral.  United  Sutes  navy 
(retired);  born  in  Fairfax  co.,  Va.,  Feb.  13,  1812.  a  direct  descendant 
of  "Light  Horse  Harry"  Lee  of  Revolutionary  fame;  died  at  Silver 
Springs,  near  Washington,  D.  C,  June  5.  He  entered  the  navy  in 
1825,  was  commissioned  lieutenant  in  1837.  commander  in  1855,  cap- 
tain in  1862,  commodore  in  1866,  and  rear-admiral  in  1870.  He  was 
president  of  the  board  to  examine  volunteer  officers  for  admission 
into  the  navy  in  1866-7,  and  in  the  latter  year  commanded  the 
North  Atlantic  fleet.  He  was  retired  in  1878.  During  the  war  he 
took  part  *-"  the  blockade  of   Charleston  and  in  the  attack  on  Fort 
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JkckaoD.  New  Orleans.  iDtheworkofblockadehecapturedordeotroved 
fifty -four  BteamerB.  and  sentoutnlDty-one  expeditions.  He  received  the 
thviks  of  congress  in  1864  for  keeping  open  cLe  Cumberluid  river,  the 
only  chauoel  of  communication  whereby  reinforcementB  could  be  seDt 
to  (ieoeral  Thomas  when  Hood  was  advancing  on  Nashville. 

LiOWEi.r:,  JoriN,  jurist;  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  18,  1834;  died 
in  Brooklioe,  Mass.,  May  14.     He  was  eraduated  at  Harvard  in  1848. 
uid  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1846.     In  1865  President  Linooln  i^^poliited 
him  United  States  district 
judfi^  for  the  district  of 
Massachusetts.  From  1878 


L.CBR.  Dr.  William 
Thompson,  prvaidvut  of 
the  Bellevue  Hospiial 
Medical  College,  and  a 
distinguished  specialist  in 
gynrocology  and  mid- 
wifery; bom  in  Norwich, 
Conn.,  in  1838;  died  in 
New  York  city  June  12. 
He  was  a  graduate  of 
Bellevne.  and  studied  ex- 
tensively  in  European 
hospitals.  He  was  con- 
nected with   r 


vae  in  1890.     He   i 
ScUoM  and  Art  of  Mid- 
n^fery,   and   many    other 
medical  works, 

Marrtxrk,  Max, 
mPBical  composer  and 
ninductor;  bom  in  BrOnn, 
Austria,  June  2H.  1821; 
died  at  Pleasant  Plains, 
Htaten  Island,  N.  Y-, 
Hay  14. 

Makston.  Dn.  Joiin  Jacoh.  one  o[  the  leading  physicians  of  Wjo- 
ming^;  bom  in  L'Orignal,  Prescottco.. Ontario.  Dec.  25. 1841;  died  sud. 
denly  in  Cheyenne,  Wyo..  Apr.  16.  He  was  a  distioguinhed  graduate  of 
McGill  University,  Montreal,  Que. ,  and  saw  many  yeam  of  nervicd  as  a 
surgeon  in  Iho  regular  amiy.  He  served  with  (leneral  Phil  Sheridan  in 
Indian  Territory  in  the  Little  Turtle  Indian  outbreak;  with  (it-neral 
Crook  in  the  Rmebud  campaign  in  Montana  and  Wyoming;  and  with 
("nster  In  several  of  his  less  Important  campaigns  against  the  Western 
IndiaDS.     He  retired  from  the  army  and  locat^  in  1883  at  Cheyenne. 

Mbadr.  Uichard  W.,  rear-admiral,  U,  H.  N.  (retired);  died  In 
Washington.  D.  C,  May  4-  A  portrait  and  biographical  sketch  of 
Rear-Admiral  Meade  appeared  [n  CruRENT  History  at  the  time  of 
bis  retirement  in  1895  (Vol.  5,  p.  855). 

MlliliIfF")   Bkth  L.,  republican  congresaman  from  Me.;  bom  Id 
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MoiitTJlle.  Waldo  en..  Me.;  died  In  WKsbiDfrtoD.  D.  C  Apr.  18.  He 
wfts  graduated  at  Unioa  College  in  1836  and  was  a  lawyer  bj  pro- 
fession. As  a  aiBiuber  of  tbe  MaiDe  legislature  lie  served  two  tenas, 
ttod  thBD  he  was  clerk  of  tbe  Hupreine  judicial  court  of  tLe  state. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  republican  national  convention  at  t'incinnaii 
in  1876,  and  was  cbosen  prtntidectial  elector  the  same  year.  He  also 
sat  in  tbe  Chicago  convention  of  1884.  m  was  elected  to  the  48tb 
coagreaH  and  to  all  that  have  Buccoeded  it.  His  death  makes  the 
first  break  in  the  Maine  delegation  in'oougress  for  fourteen  years — 
a  record  never  equalled 
bj  any  other  state. 

MUSSEV,    C'OL.    F. 

D.,  well-known  WaaU- 
inglnn  correspondent: 
died  June  38.  aged  51. 
He  was  besi  known 
througU  bis  long  con- 
nection with  tbe  Cincin- 
nati (O.)  Commereiai 
and  CommereiiU  (fa- 
lelte.  On  the  outbreak 
of  tbe  civil  war  he  was 
refused  enlistment  on 
account  of  bis  youth, 
but  was  taken  along  by 
the  men  of  one  of  the 
enmpanies  of  the  Ver- 
mont regiment  in  which 
he  had  tried  to  enlist, 
and  was  In  tbe  IjouIsI- 
ana  campaign  with 
Banks's  army.  He  was, 
THB  LiTE  HOK.  J.. ...  ponTEii.  howevBr.  finally  sent 

Kx-imiTEi>  >-TATE<<  HiNi-iTKH  T»  ITALY.  homo  as  too  young  to 

Pkvto>.  roiX)NKi.  .Tr-sse  E,,  the  "Father  of  t^nlcnnials ";  bom 
in  Mavsville,  Ky.,  Nov.  in,  I8I.'>;  died  in  Haddonfield.  N.  J.,  Apr. 
28.  rte  appears  to  have  been  the  person  who  first  conceived  of  tbe 
(.'entennial  Exposition  helil  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  in  1876,  the 
originating  idea  being  that  of  a  reunion  of  old  AmericAn  families 
which  would  have  a  good  effect  In  healing  tbe  differences  existing  In 
various  sections  of  tbe  country  an  an  outcome  of  tbe  war.  He  also 
suggested  the  centennial  annivprsaPy  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  advised 
that  It  be  followed  by  a  celebration  at  Yorktown,  Va. 

POHTEIt.  Ai.BBitTd.,  ex-govemor  of  Indiana  and  ei-minisler  to 
Italy;  born  in  Lawrenceburg,  Ind..  Apr.  30,1824;  died  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,Msy3.  He  was  graduated  at  AsburyUniveniity, Indiana,  in  1842. 
and  studietl  Iniv;  wasadmilted  to  the  barin  IS4n,  and  l>egan  to  practice 
in  Indianapolis,  where  he  wat  councilman  and  ror|)oration  aiiomey.  In 
1(^)3  be  wasappointeil  repnrteroftbeitupremecourt  of  Indiana.  He  was 
elected  to  congress  in  1859  as  a  republican,  and  re-elected  to  the  next 
congre>(.H.  lie  served  on  the  judiciary  committee  and  tbe  commitlee  on 
manufactures.  In  1876  he  was  a  candidate  for  elector  on  the  Ha.ves 
ticket.  In  1875  he  wasappolntedcontrollerof  the  treasury,  but  resigned 
to  become  governor  of  Indiana,  which  office  he  held  from  1881  to  1884. 
Oovernor  Porter wa«  minister  lo  Italy  during  part  of  President  Harri- 
son's administration. 
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Reed,  Colonel  James  C,  secretary  of  the  GrAnt  Monument 
Coramittee  from  the  time  of  its  organization,  and  a  distinguished 
veteran  of  the  civil  war;  born  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Dec.  3,  1838; 
died  in  New  York  city  Apr.  23. 

Ro88,  Christian  K.,  father  of  "Charlie"  Ross,  the  child  whose 
abduction  on  July  1,  1874,  excited  world-wide  interest  and  sympathy 
— a  crime  which  has  never  been  fully  cleared  u^v— died  at  his  home 
in  Gerinantown,  near  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  June  21,  aged  74. 

Russell,  John  H.,  rear-admiral,  U.  SS.  N.  (retired);  bom  in 
Frederick.  Md.,  in  1827;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Apr.  1.  He 
rendered  valuable  service  during  the  Mexican  and  civil  wars; 
became  rear-admiral  in  1886,  and  was  retired  the  same  year  after  forty- 
five  years  of  service. 

Btorrow,  James  J.,  prominent  lawyer;  born  in  Boston,  Mass., 
July  29,  1837;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Apr.  15.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1858,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
I860.  He  was  an  authority  on  telegraph  and  telephone  law.  He 
acted  as  leading  counsel  for  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Company 
from  almost  the  inception  of  the  concern,  preparing  all  the  famous 
cases  before  the  different  United  States  courts,  and  appearing  in  every 
one  of  the  final  appeals  before  the  supreme  court.  In  the  recent  con- 
troversy between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela,  he  rendered  important 
service  as  counsel  to  the  latter  government  (Vol.  6,  p.  593). 

Strange,  Dr.  W.  H.,  deputy  surgeon-general  of  the  C4inadian 
militia;  died  suddenly  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  June  5. 

TiLTON,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.,  wife  of  Theodore  Til  ton,  one  of 
those  who  most  prominently  figured  in  the  trial  of  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  in  1875;   bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1835;  died  Apr.  13. 

Voorhees,  Daniel  Woolsev,  known  as  "The  Tall  Sycamore 
of  the  Wabash,'*  ex-United  States  senator  from  Indiana;  born  in 
Butler  CO.,  O.,  Sep.  26,  1827;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Apr.  9. 
He  was  only  two  months  old  when  his  parents  moved  to  Fountain  co. , 
Ind.  His  paternal  ancestors  came  from  Holland,  and  were  among  the 
earliest  settlers  of  New  Jersey,  the  original  name  being  Van  Voorhees. 
His  boyhood  was  spent  on  his  parents'  farm,  and  in  1845  he  entered 
college,  the  Asbury  University,  in  Greencastle,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1849.  After  leaving  college  he  studied  law  in  Crawfordsville, 
and  later  settled  in  Covington.  In  1852  he  formed  a  law  partnership 
with  £.  A.  Hannegan,  a  former  United  States  senator  from  Indiana. 
In  June,  1853,  Mr.  Voorhees  was  appointed  prosecuting  attorney  of 
the  circuit  court  by  Governor  Joseph  A.  Wright,  in  which  position  he 
made  a  reputation  as  a  criminal  lawyer.  He  was  nominated  by 
acclamation  as  the  democratic  candidate  for  congress  in  1856.  In 
this  contest  he  was  beaten  by  only  230  votes.  Then,  in  1857,  he 
removed  to  Terre  Haute.  In  Apr.  1858,  he  was  appointed  United 
States  district  attorney  for  the  state  of  Indiana  by  President  Buchanan. 
In  the  congressional  elections  in  1860  and  1862  Mr.  Voorhees  waH 
successful.  In  1866  he  refused  to  become  a  candidate  for  congress, 
but  was  elected  to  that  position  in  1868  and  1870.  In  1872  he  was 
defeated  for  congress,  principally  on  a<;count  of  his  opposition  to 
(jreeley. 

Mr.  Voorhees  was  appointed  to  the  United  States  senate  in  1877 
as  a  democrat  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Oliver  P. 
Morton.  He  was  subsequently  elected  by  the  legislature  for  the  full 
term  ensuing,  and  was  re-elected  in  1885  and  1891.     He  served  on 
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many  of  the  leading  committees  in  botb  houses  of  congress,  and  took 
a  prominent  part  in  tlie  discussion  of  leading  questions. 

Whbeixkk,  a.  D.,  ex-city  treasurer  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  bora  in 
Upton,  Mass.,  May  26,  1823;  died  in  Brooklyn,  June  6. 

Wight,  Professor  Charles  Copeland,  head  of  the  department 
of  English  literature  in  the  Baltimore  City  College,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
bom  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1841;  died  in  Baltimore.  June  25.  He  was 
an  officer  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  served  on  Jackson's  staff. 

Wood,  De  Voi.£ON,  professor  of  mechanical  engineering  at  the 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  bom  near  Smyrna, 
N.  Y.,  in  1832;  died  June  21,  He  was  graduated  from  the  Albany 
Normal  School  in  1853,  and  two  years  later  from  the  Rensselier 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  civil  engineering  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  which 
place  he  held  for  fifteen  years.  He  then  received  a  call  to  the  chair 
of  mathematics  of  the  Stevens  Institute,  and  later  to  the  chair  of 
mechanical  engineering,  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  the  first  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineer- 
ing Education.  He  was  the  author  of  many  textbooks  which  are  in 
use  at  the  principal  technical  colleges  of  the  country  and  are  authori- 
ties on  higher  mathematics  and  mechanical  engineering. 

Foreign : — 

AuMALE,  Due  d'  (Henri  Eugene  Philippe  Louis  d*  Orleans): 
fourth  son  of  King  Louis  Philippe  of  France;  born  in  Paris,  Jan.  16. 
1822;  died  in  his  villa  at  Zucco,  Sicily,  May  7,  from  cardiac  apoplexj 
supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  shock  of  hearing  of  the  death  of 
the  Duchesse  d*  Alen(;on,  his  nephew's  wife,  in  the  Charity  Bazaar 
fire  of  May  4.  He  was  universally  respected  for  his  high  character,  bis 
lofty  patriotism,  his  magnificent  courtesy,  and  hisspendid  intellectual 
powers.  A  t  tha  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  army,  and  saw  acti  ve  ser- 
vice in  Africa,  where  he  proved  himself  to  be  agood  soldier.  la  1843  1k> 
was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-general.  For  a  time  time  he  was  gov- 
ernor-general of  Algeria,  a  post  which  he  resigned  when  the  revolution 
broke  out  in  1848.  He  came  to  this  country  and  spent  many  years  of 
enforced  exile  here.  During  these  years  he  gave  himself  up  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  producM  a  number  of  works,  of  which  the  best 
known  is  his  exhaustive  History  of  the  Princes  of  CondL  In  1871 
the  decree  of  banishment  was  repealed,  and  he  returned  to  France. 
Having  been  restored  to  his  rank  as  general  of  division  and  to  V\& 
French  property,  he  was  appointed  to  preside  at  the  trial  of  Marshal 
Bazaine.  and  earned  great  popularity  during  the  proceedings  by  his 
dignity  and  patriotism.  In  1886  the  Bill  of  Expulsion  of  the  Orleanist 
princes  was  passed,  and  the  Due  d'Aumale's  name  was  struck  off  the 
French  army  list  by  General  Boulanger,  who  was  then  minister  of 
war.  The  Due  then  returned  to  England.  Soon  afterward  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had  bequeathed  his  Chateau  of  Chantilly,  with  all 
its  priceless  treasures,  to  the  French  nation — a  magnificent  bequest  to 
a  nation  which  had  certainly  treated  him  badly.  The  decree  of 
banishment  was  revoked  in  1889.  and  within  a  few  weeks  the  Dnc 
was  elected  president  of  the  French  Academy. 

The  Due  d'Aumale  married  in  1844  Marie  Caroline  Auguste  de 
Bourbon,  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Salerno.  She  died  in  18)^.  The 
Due  had  suffered  much  domestic  sorrow.  His  eldest  son  died  in  1866 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  his  second  son  died  in  1872,  when  onlj 
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eighteen.  He  kIso  lived  to  Bee  tlie  deaths  of  hU  favorite  brother  aod 
his  nepliew,  tbe  Comte  de  Paris.  Of  hie  brothers  and  »i3t«nt,  two 
survive — the  Prioce  de  Joiaville  and  Princeas  C'lemeDtiDe  of  Sale- 
Coburg,  the  mother  of  Prince  Ferdiaaad  of  Bulgaria. 

Baii\ato,  "  Baknev,"  known  sh  tbe  "Kafllr  KiaE'"  and  tbe 
"  Diamond  Kinf; "  born  in  London,  Eng.,in  1852;  committed  suicide 
while  temponnl}'  loBaae.  June  14.  by  jumping  overboard  from  tbe 
Union  Stesnisbip  Conipauy'H  liner  Scot,  froiu  Oape  Town.  June  2  for 
Soatbampton.  Eng.  His  career  was  a  curious  aikd  esaeotially  modern 
development.  Some  ob- 
scuritjroverbangs  bis  early 
life.  Even  bis  real  name 
is  not  certain;  it  is  said 
to  be  Isaacs.  He  wax  bom, 
it  is  said  with  greatest 
show  of  probability,  of  re- 
spectable Jewish  parents 
in  Whitecbapel,  Londnn, 
Eng.  By  the  time  be  was 
twenty-three  be  found 
hiinself  at  Cape  Town  just 
at  tbe  period  when  the 
diamond  fields  were  begin- 
ning to  attract  to  South 
Africa  numbers  who 
sought  fortune  by  easy 
means.  To  Kimberley  be 
ia  said  to  have  gone  first 
with  a  smalt  travelling 
cirens  in  wbicb  he  played 
the  part  of  clown.  One 
morning  tbe  manager  and 
his  wife  (who  with  two 
mules  completed  ibe 
tmupe)  disappeared,  and 
Mr.  Bajnato,  with  tbe  two 
moles  and  aboat  thirty 
bbillings  in  hispocltet,  was 
left  to  shift  for  himself. 

How  well   be  did   this  is  ,,„  ,j„  nnc  d'admale. 

Rhown   by   tlie    fact   that 

within  three  years  he  had  become  tbe  owner  of  four  valuable  diamond 
"claims,"  while  in  1881  he  wasable  toform  acompany  to  carry  on  bia 
now  fioarisbing  concerns.  Shortly  after  tbis.  when  lie  was  (ioating  four 
new  companies,  a  million  and  a  balF  sterling  wassubKcribed  forsbaren 
by  the  pablic  in  one  day.  In  a  few  years  be  had  obtained  such  a  promi- 
nent position  in  the  diamond  fields  that  he  was  Mr.  Kbodes's  principal 
rival  in  tbe  struggle  that  raged  between  tbe  De  Beers  Company  and  tln^ 
Kimberley  Mines,  with  which  Mr.  Barnato's  fortunes  were  bound  up. 
At  last  (aiiout  ten  years  ago)  the  two  agreed  to  amalgamate.  Honor- 
able  terms  were  agreed  upon,  aod  Mr.  Barnato  became,  in  188^,  a  life 
governor  of  De  Beers,  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  agreement  that 
the  liistoric  scene  took  place  at  wbicb  Mr.  Hliodes  held  out  all  tbrougb 
the  nigbt  in  enforcing  his  determination  that  tbe  company  should, 
with  its  funds,  assist  bim  to  carry  out  bis  plans  of  imperial  expansion 
to   tbe   north  of  Cape  Colony.     The  tbree  men  in  conference  were 
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Mr.  Bliodea,  Mr.  BaroRto.  and  Mr.  Beit.  TLe  last-named  Eup|>orted 
the  proposal,  but  Mr.  BarnBto  disseoted  from  it  vigorously  UDtil. 
tired  out  at  last,  he  g&ve  in  at  four  ia  the  morniDg-,  witli  the  remark 
that,  "ifMr.  Rbodea  had  a  fancy  (or  making  an  empire"  he  Bupposj^l 
he  must  1iav«  hia  way.  The  diatuond  couipauies  baviogbeen  coDsoli- 
daled,  .Mr.  Bamalo  "as  free  to  turn  bis  attention  elsewhere,  though 
he  continued,  of  course,  to  take  a  large  part  in  the  affairs  of  De  Beers. 
The  marvelnus  success  of  the  aiiialgauiuticm  is  shown  by  Mr.  Baroato'H 
~D  1895  that  the  total  output  from  the  mines  up  lo  that  time 
bad  reached  the  ciiiiruiuus  value  ot 
£70,000.000- 

The  new  Held  whkh  now  attracted 
Mr.  Barnalo'a  energies  was  found  in 
the  Hand.  In  ISO^  he  liegan  to  specti. 
late  in  gold  mines,  and,  even  if  he  had 
Dot  already  atiiBRsed  a  vftxt  fortune  at 
Kimberley,  he  would,  owing  to  hts  suc- 
ceaa  at  Johannesburg,  have  still  been 
'    an  extremely  wealthy  man. 

Mr.    Barnato's  career   in    Ix)ndon 

InaH  short.  Though  his  naiiie  waa  well 
known  to  members  of  the  Slock  Ex- 
change who  were  concerned  with  South 
African  shares  before  1B95.  it  was  not 
until  the  early  part  of  that  year  that 
/  lie  began  (o  be  widely  talked  about.    ' 


I   km 
I   fortune 


I  fully  u 


derstood.  be  ivas  at  fimt  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  well  established  Arms,  and  many  old  fashioned 
liouHes  never  acquired  contidence  in  hiiu.  He  suffered  much 
from  Ijad  advice,  but  IbLM  was  inevitable  as  he  was  very  careless 
la  his  choice  of  advisers,  ills  greatest  mistake  was  the  formation  of 
the  so-called  Barnato  Banking  Company,  which  was  not  a  bank  at  all. 
but  a  trust  company  holding  a  few  good  and  a  large  number  of 
doubtful  mining  securities.  The  fate  o(  this  curious  venture,  whose 
£1  Hhares  were  bought  by  many  credulous  persons  at  from  £3  to 
£4.  is  well. known.  Its  appearance  was  regarded  at  the  time  of  Its 
creation  (August.  IStl-^)  by  all  good  judges  as  a  sign  that  the  mad 
speculation  for  the  rise  in  South  African  shares  had  nearly  culminated 
and  that  the  end  wa.s  near.  The  end  came  with  startling  suddenness 
in  October. 

In  1!^  Mr.  Barnato  was  returned  to  the  Cape  Colony  assembly  as 
member  for  Kimberley  after  a  contest,  and  he  was  re-elected  in  1804 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  some  time  before  burnt  in  eiHgy. 
his  unpopularity  being  mainly  due  to  the  restriction  of  out-put  at  the 
mines,  designed  to  keep  up  De  Beers  prices.  During  the  past  few 
years  be  hail  become  known  in  certain  sect  ions  of  liondon  society. 
He  wa.^  admitted  to  the  memliership  of  the  Carlton  Club,  and  his 
interest  in  racing  brought  him  into  cnntact  with  many  who,  for  the 
sake  of  his  shrewdness  and  kindly  nature,  were  willing  to  overlook 
some  eccentricities  that  were  mainly,  no  doubt,  the  fruit  of  his  curi- 
ous career  and  the  adventurous  ups  and  downs  of  a  life  in  which 
there  had  not  been  mucb  time  tor  acquiring  culture  or  great  reRne- 
lueul  of  manners.     His  generosity  was  well  known,  especially  amoDg 
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tbe  poor  Jews  la  tha  midst  of  whom  be  nas  born.  A  tjpickl  anecdote 
of  Lis  felalions  with  tliem  in  that  some  few  fears  ago  lie  noufrlit  out 
irith  great  trouble  Lis  old  schoolmaster  at  the  Jews'  Free  School,  and. 
remiodiDg  the  old  man  that  he  presented  him  with  a  pennj  when  he 
left  school,  handed  bim  a  check  for  100  guineas  as  a  '-repayuieut 
ai  compoaDd  intereet." 

Mr.  Bamato's  wealth  is  estimated  at  from  £100,000.000  to  ££)0.- 
OO0.000.  of  which  fully  80  per  cent  has  accrued  in  two  jeani. 

Bent.  James   Thiiodoke,  traveller  and  author;  bom   in  Yorlt- 
sbire.  Eng..Mar.  30.  1852; 
died  May  6. 

Best,  Wiixiam  T., 
ftUDous  organiat  and  com- 
poser: born  in  Carl  idle, 
Eog.;  died  In  London. 
Eag..  Uaj  10.  He  puh- 
liabed    several   musical 

BovroTT.  Capt-^in  C. 
C.  whose  name  was  tlie 
origin  of  the  now  familiar 
term  "boycott;"  died  in 
Engtan.l.  .luoe  31,  affxl 
about  55.  He  was  a  land 
agent  in  1681  in  the  Con> 

Mayo,  where  be  collected 

rents  for   anumber  of 

landlords,  notably  the  Earl 

of  Erne.  Mr.  Parnell  made 

a  speech   in    1880   in   the 

coune  of  which  be  urged 

the  people  of   Ireland  to 

abeiain   from    agrarian 

crimes   and   to   adopt  in- 
stead a  policy  of  sending 

barsh    landlnrds.   a^nlH, 

and   bailiffs    "to    Coren- 

vry."  the  old    term   for  ™a  l*ti  ion*«»as  alUBM^ 

boycotting.       Events     so  bvbicai   cojipot.Eii. 

sbaped    themselves    that 

I'aptua  Boycott  was  the  first  man  the   Irish   ei  peri  men  ted  upon  in 

this  way,  and  hence  the  now  familiar  word  of  "boycott." 

Brahms.  Johannes,  great  musical  composer;  bom  at  Hamburg, 

(lemiany.  Mar.  7,  183.1,  son  of  a  musician:  died  in   Vienna  April  ». 

He  appeared  in  public  as  a  pianist  at  the  age  of  fourtet-n.     In   IV-'iH 

be  started  on  a  concert  tour  through  llermany  with  the  violinist 
itemenyi.  Brahms,  bj  bis  playing,  attracte<l  tlie  interest  of  Joachim 
and  Liszt.  Wliat  eKpecially  aroustil  the  former's  admiration  was 
the  feat  performed  by  tlie  young  pianist  in  Odttingen,  when,  having 
to  play  Beethoven's  "Kreutzer  Scinala"  with  Kemenvi.  he  found  the 
piino  half  a  tone  flat,  and  transposed  biR  part,  without  the  notes 
before  bim.  from  A  to  B  flat.  In  IKH  Brahms  accepted  the  post  of 
music  master  and  choir  director  at  the  Court  of  the  Prince  of  I.i^pe- 
Delnioid.  where  he  devoted  much   time   to  »:tudy  and   composition. 
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He  kept  the  poet  onlj  a  few  years,  and  for  a  time  lived  in  his  nitive 
city  and  afterward  in  Switzerland,  publishing  little.  He  played  bis 
first  concerto  for  pianoforte  in  Leipsic  in  1^9,  but  without  great 
success.  In  1862  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  has  ever  since  made 
his  home,  and  where  he  has  attained  his  great  fame.  In  the  next 
year  he  became  conductor  of  the  Vienna  Sing{ikadetnie,  but  be  re- 
signed the  post  m  1864.  The  performance  of  his  **Uerman  Reqaieui" 
in  1868  at  Bremen  greatly  enhanced  his  fame;  lesser  compositions 
were  frequently  coming  from  his  pen  at  the  same  time.  In  1872  be 
wan  elected  conductor  of  the  OeselUchaft  der  Musikfreunde  in  Vienna, 
the  concerts  of  which  were  made  notable  by  his  production  of  tbo 
great  choral  works  of  Bach  and  Handel.  He  resigned  this  post  in 
1875,  since  which  time  he  had  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to 
composition. 

Brahma's  first  symphony,  that  in  C  minor,  dates  from  1876.  a 
late  product  of  his  genius  bearing  the  opus^number  68;  the  second 
followed  the  next  year,  the  thinl  in  1883,  the  fourth  and  last  in  1886. 
For  orchestra  he  has  also  written  two  overtures,  two  serenades,  and 
a  set  of  variations,  and  two  concertos  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra. 
one  for  violin  and  orchestra,  and  a  double  concerto  for  violin  and 
violoncello,  with  orchestra.  Besides  the  'MIerman  Requiem**  there 
are  a  number  of  choral  works  of  smaller  dimensions,  from  elaborate 
cantatas  down  to  unaccompanied  part  songs.  In  the  field  of  chamber 
music  Brahms  left  a  large  number  of  his  most  characteristic  com- 
positi(mB;  many  volumes  of  songs,  which  are  among  his  most  es- 
teemed productions,  also  several  sets  of  short  piano  pieces,  complete 
the  list  of  his  compositions.  His  work  represents  all  branches  of 
music,  except  the  opera.  He  also  did  considerable  annotation  and 
editing  for  the  great  editions  of  the  cla.ssics  published  by  Breitkopf 
&  Hiirtel.  His  published  compositions  extend  to  the  opus-number 
121,  the  "Four  Serious  Songs*'  published  a  few  months  ago. 

Falkb,  Von,  Austrian  privy  councillor,  formerly  director  of  tbe 
Austrian  Museum  of  Art  and  Industry;  born  at  liatzeburg,  Germany, 
ill  1825;  died  in  Vienna  June  12. 

Fran<;ais,  Francois  Louis,  distingui-shed  French  painter  aod 
meml)er  of  the  French  Academy  of  Fine  Arts;  born  in  1814;  died 
May  28.     His  best-known  work,  Orp/ieiM,  appeared  in  1863. 

FitesRNrus,  PiioP.,  well-known  chemist;  born  at  Frankfoit-on- 
the-Main  in  1818;  died  June  11.  He  was  made  professor  of  chem- 
istry at  the  Institute  in  Wiesbaden  in  1845,  and  founded  a  laboratoiy, 
which  has  resulted  in  great  developments,  particularly  of  an  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  nature.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works 
on  cliemistry. 

Hkwett,  Li euten ant-General,  E.  Osborne,  C.  M.  O.,  com- 
mandant of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  Eng.,  died 
about  June  4,  aged  61.  From  1875  to  1886  he  was  commandant  of 
the  Royal  Military  College  at  Kingston,  Ontario. 

Knbipp,  Father  Sbrastian,  famous  for  the  water  cure  named 
after  him;  born  in  Bavaria  May  17,  1821;  died  June  17.  Tbe  cbief 
elements  of  the  Kneipp  system  of  water  cure  are  the  application  of 
sunshine,  fresh  air,  and  water.  Its  most  striking  feature  is  tbe  earlj 
morning  walk,  bare- footed,  in  the  dew,  or  even  in  the  snow,  tbat 
is  required  of  patients.  Though  this  has  attracted  the  most  attention, 
there  are  other  more  important  matters  insisted  on,  such  as  baths  of 
certain  kinds  and  frequency,  the  use  of  clothing  of  a  aort  to  admit 
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light  and  air.  tUe  prohibition  of  alcotiol,   and  tlie  limltrntioD  upon  i 
meWdiet. 

OupuAin-,  Mke.  Margaret,  i 

Midlotbiui,  Scotland,  ber  maiden  ni  ...^   ^ .   . 

died  in  WimbledoD,  Eng-.,  June  35.     TlteSrst  of  her  works  of  flctioo 

appeared  in    1849  under  llie   tille  of  Pat»age»  in  the  Life  of  Mn. 

Margartt  Xaitiand,  of  Suniiymte.     It  was  successful,  and  she  af(«r- 

ward  produced  a  long  seriea  of  works,    including  Caieb  JiXeld  (1850); 

Varkland  (1851);  KatU  Sleaart  (1853);  The  OuietMeart  (ISM);  Zmdie 

(lij56);    The   Laird  of  Norlavi   (IS5S); 

Luey  C^ofloa.  (1860);    The  ChronicUi  of 

CarUagford  (ISeS-Oe);  Madoaaa  Mary 

(1887);    Squire   Arden   (1871);   At  Hit 

Oata  (1372);    A   Rok   in  June  (1876); 

Totiiig  ifuwroM  (1877);  WiUUn  Vu  Pre- 

fineU   (1879);      Tin     Ladie*    Lindvret 

(1H83);  The  WiiarfC*  So/t  (1888);  Ifaiier 

(1884);  ^r   Tom  (1884);  Madnm  (18*5); 

OliMri  Bride  (1886);    The   SeeoTtd  Son  ' 

(1688);    NeigKbon  on  the  Oreen,   Lady  . 

Car,   and  A    Poor    Oentleman   (1889);  ' 

Mri.   FUenearrote't    TrouhU*   and  Soiit  , 

ami  DaiiglOurt  (1890);   The    Heir  Pre- 

tumpliee   and  the   Heir   Apparent  and 

The  Marriage  of  Elinor  (1893);  Lady  ' 

Wmiam  and  The  Sorcereu  (1893);  and  < 

ProdigaU  and  Thetr  luAeriianee  (1894). 

Among   her   Llatorical  and  blogra-       tme  lati  uiho  nriiKrr 
phical  works  are  Si.  Prand*  of  AuiH 
(1870);    The   M'Jcere  of  Florence  (1876);  Literary  IliOory  of  Ena- 

I 1  <iuu.i.. 1    -     Ul-^ l._     _*    I ifc»:_l.-_.  r_      taan^       fc»__ 


land  (1883);  and  a  biograpliT   of  l.aurence   Olipliant  in    1889. 
Olip *  "■  -       ..    T 

Thvtaa*  Gluiimere: 


liograplij   of  l.aurence   Olipliant...    

Olipbant  also  edited  Foreign   Clniuaf*  for  Knw.i»h  Ileadere,  and  pre 


nared  volumee   on  Dante    and   Cervantes,     fn   I8K)  abe   publisl 


Pldhkgt,  Most  Rev.  Wii.i.iam  Conynoham.  fourtb  Baron 
Plunket,  ProtesUnt  arcbbisbup  of  Dublin.  Ireland;  bom  in  1838; 
died  Apr.  1.  He  become  bisbop  of  Meatb  in  1876;  and.  on  tbe 
resignation  of  Arcbbisbop  Trench  of  Dublin  in  1884,  succeeded  him 
■a  arcbbisbop.  He  belonged  to  the  evaorelical  party.  A  step  wbicb 
provoked  a  great  deal  of  criticism  was  bis  consecration  In  1894  of 
Senor  Cabrera  at  Madrid  M  a  bishop  for  tbe  Reformed  Epiucopal 
Church  of  Spain  (Vol.  4,  p.  66S). 

Robinson,  SrR  WrLLiAM  C.  F.,  O.  C.  M,  (1.,  formerly  governor 
nf  West  Australia;  bom  in  1835;  died  Mar  2.  He  was  a  bmlhei 
of  Sir   Hercules    Robinson    (Lord   Rosmead),   ei-governor  of  Cape 

Strphan,  Von,  German  imperial  secretary  of  stale  for  tbe  pos 
tal  department  for  over  twenty-live  years;  bom  at  Stolp  In  Pomera' 
nla  Id  1831;  died  Apr.  8.  He  entered  tbe  German  postal  servici 
when  he  was  eighteen  years  old.  In  1856  be  was  promoted  to  ■ 
place  in  the  general  postoffice  in  Berlin,  and  In  1870  was  made 
)^eral  poetal  director  of  Prusaia.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
empire  be  became  imperial  director  of  posts  and  telegraphs.  He 
was  one  of  tbe  most  prominent  organizers  of  Ibe  L'niverHBl  Pui^lal 
Union,  to  which  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world  belong,  the 
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benefits  of  wbicli  are  extended  to  nearly  a  billion  people.  It  inrms  also 
due  to  bis  eflforts  tbat  tbe  telepbone  was  introduced  into  the  Oemian 
postal  system,  and  tbat  many  otber  advances  in  postal  methods  w«re 
brought  about,  including  tbe  pneumatic  tube  system,  as  used  in  Ber- 
lin, and  some  of  tbe  improvements  in  tbe  transatlantic  service.  Dr. 
Von  Stepban's  work  received  ample  recognition  in  the  wmj  of  daoonir 
tions  and  honorary  titles. 
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BOUND  VOLUMES. 

The  steady  aemand  for  complete  sets  of  Current  History  for  public  and 
^riyate  libraries,  compels  the  publishers  to  keep  the  back  numbers  constantly  in 
pripty  and  to  facilitate  ordering  we  give  below  the  complete  list. 

The  Quarterly  Beoister  of  Current  History  was  firat  published  in 
Detroit  and  issued  in  February,  M|iy,  August,  and  Noyember.  In  November, 
1892,  the  magazine  was  dated  one  month  later — March,  June,  September  and 
[December — instead  of  as  before,  and  volumes  I  and  II  were  issued  from  the  De- 
^it  office. 

VOLUME  1  VOLUME  11 

No.  1.  Feb. ,  1891— Contains  a  history  of  tbe 
fear  1890  in  condensed  fonn,  being  intended 
IB  an  introduction  to  the  regular  issue  which 
las  followed. 

No.  2.  May,  1891 — Commenced  the  regular 
iBBue  and  contains  a  history  of  the  quarter  year 
Hiding  March  31,  1891. 

No.  3.  Aug. ,  1 691 — Contains  a  history  of  the 
loarter  ending  June  30,  1891. 

No.  4.  Nov. ,  1891 — Contains  a  history  of  the 
loarter  ending  September  30,  1891. 

No.  5.  Feb. ,  1 892 — Contains  a  history  of  the 
quarter  ending  December  31,  1891. 

After  the  completion  of  the  second  volume,  the  magazine  was  purchased  by 
Barretson,  Cox  &  Co.,  its  present  publishers,  and  the  following  changes  were 
made :  The  name  was  changed  from  The  Quarterly  Register  of  Currbnt 
History,  to  The  Cyclopedic  Review  of  Current  History,  the  latter  half 
[>f  the  title  being  retained  as  the  common  name  of  the  publication;  the  size  of 
page  was  changed  and  the  number  of  pages  increased.  While  the  annual  sub- 
scription price  remained  the  same  (11.50),  the  price  for  single  copies  was  reduced 
from  50  cents  to  40  cents.  It  was  also  decided,  to  discontinue  dating  the  magazine, 
and  instead  to  designate  the  numbers  by  the  quarter  of  the  year  covered. 


No.  1.  May,  1892 — Contains  a  history  of 
the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1892. 

No.  2.  Aug.,  1892 — Contains  a  history  of 
the  quart«r  ending  June  30,  1892. 

No.  3.  Dec.,  1892— Contains  a  history  of 
the  quarter  ending  September  80,  1892. 

No.  4.  March,  1893— Contains  a  history  of 
the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1892. 


VOLUHE  111.,  1893 

Contains  911  pages,  givios:  complete  history  of  the 
fear  with  over  100  portraits,  maps,  and  2<5-page  in- 
dex. 

VOLUnE  IV.,  1894 

Contains  1,000  pages,  giving  complete  history  of 
pie  year  with  oyer  l.'iO  portraits,  maps,  and  ."iO^page 
iL'iex. 


VOLUriE  v.,  1895 

Contains  1,058  pages,  giving  complete  history  of 
tLe  year  with  over  160  portraits,  maps,  and  36-pago 
index. 

VOLUriE  VI.,  1896 

Contains  1.0B2 
the  year  with  over 
index. 


pages,  giving  complete  hist<^rv  of 
ir  170  ix>rtrarts,  maps,  and  86  pag« 


^€\r\tt%t\\^\p'  ^^\^  Though  Volumes  1.  and  11.  ore  one  inch  taller  than  the  later  volumes  and  not 
i^^^'***K*^*'^  Ai^wi-o.  go  thick,  they  are  uniform  in  style  of  binding  and  character  of  contents  and 
ii>ake  the  most  complete  history  of  p\ir  times  extant,  and  their  value  will  increase  with  age  and  the  additfon 
of  each  new  Volume.— Sold  on  Installment  Plan. 

The  four  Quarters  aro  issned  as  early  as  possible  in  the  months  of  May  (lat 
Quar.);  August  (2d  Quar.),  Moveml?er  (3d  Quar.),  and  February  (4th  Quar.). 

r  Subscription,  $1.50  per  Annum  in  Advance.     To  Foreign  Countries,  $1.75l 
w^      •  I   SingV  Copies,  40c  each. 

MriCGS '{  ^'^^"^  Binding,  per  volume,  |2.00. 
*    *  A^^%^A^  j   i^ji)rary  Slieep,  Marbled  Edges,  per  volume,  $2.50. 
Postpaid      V  Half  Morocco,         '*  *'        "         "  2.50. 

I  HISTORY. — Readers  of  Cukrent  History  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  really  is  what  it 
parports  to  be — history,  and  that,  consequently,  a  sufficient  time  must  elapse  after  the  narrm- 
Itive  closes  for  proper  verifications,  condensation,  and  elucidation  of  alleged  facts,  and  for  tha 
[Writing  out,  printing,  and  binding  the  same  in  book  form. 
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YES? 
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People  are  beginning  to  learn  tliat  C. 
TARRH  is  a  looal  disease,  caused  by  repeab 

colds  in  the  head,  causing  enlargement  of  tl 
soft  bones  of  the  nose,  thickening  and  1 
ceration  of  ttie  liniag  membrane,  with  j 
constant  discbarge  of  unhealthy  mucus  ai 
pusi  that  every  breath  is  tainted  before  tl 
air  reaches  the  lungs;  that  it  is  the  cause 
theconstant  hawking,  expectorating,  nor 
bleeding,  headaches,  partial  loss  of  hearin 
""'""linlliehead,  deafness,  impaired  visio 


cipal  cause  of  bronchitiH, 
consumption  of  the  lungs;  THAT  IT  CA 
ONLY  BE  CURED  BY  LOCAL  TREA' 
MENT;  that  the  AMEIUCAX  CATARR 
CI;KE  is  the  only  remedy  known  that  ci 
cure  the  disease;  that  It  Is  not  a  patent  med 
cine,  but  the  private  prescription  of  a  ph 
slcian,  who  devoted  W  years  to  the  study  ai 
treatment  of  the  disease,  and  who  thoug] 
the  time  had  come  when  the  public  shoul 
have  the  benetit  of  his  experience. 

AHERICAN  CATARRH  CURE. 
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eENERAL 

QENERAL  NEAL  DOW,  who^HiecTaThis  home . in 
Portland,  Maine,  October  2,  was  one  of  nature's 
noblemen,  an  impressive  orator,  an  heroic  soldier,  a 
patient  prisoner,  a  devoted  public  servant,  the  leading 
American  champion  of  the  cause  of  statutoiy  temper- 
ance for  sixty  years. 

James  Appleton  was  the  father  of  prohibitory  legisla- 
tion; but  Neal  Dow  embodied  his  idea  in  enduring 
statutes,  which  have  not  been  tampered  with  in  forty- 
six  years.  John  B.  Gough  was  more  brilliant  in  plat- 
form address,  but  he  never  secured  any  legislation  nor 
organized  any  systematic  temperance  movement,  while 
General  Dow's  life  was  devoted  to  embodying  purpose 
in  power  through  organization  and  law.  He  had  no 
predecessor,  no  cor\temporary ;  and  he  leaves  no  disciple 
who  was,  or  is,  his  equal. 

Neal  Dow  was  born  in  Portland  on  March  "iO^  1804. 
Tliat  was  an  eventful  year,  an  appropriate  time  for  the 
beginning  of  such  a  life.  The  government  built  a  small 
fort — Dearborn — on  the  present  site  of  Chicago ;  Lewis 
and  Clark  set  out  on  their  famous  journey  to  the  great 
Northwest,  which  resulted  in  saving  to  the  Union  Ore- 
gon and  Washington;  Thomas  Jefferson  was  elected 
president  of  the  United  States;  Alexander  Hamilton 
was  killed  in  a  duel  by  Aaron  Burr ;  New  Jersey  pro- 
vided for  the  abolition  of  slaveiy ;  the  first  agricultural 
fair  in  the  United  States  was  held  at  Washington.  D.  C. ; 
the  first  theological  seminary  was  established. 

Copyrigrht,  1897,  by  the  New  England  Publishing  Co. 
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Neal  Dow  was  bom  of  Quaker  parents,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Friends'  private  school  at  New  Bedford, 
Mass.  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  influence  of 
the  Quakers  upon  the  reform  movements  of  the  United 
States  from  the  days  when  William  Penn  reformed  the 
methods  of  dealing  with  Indians;  through  the  anti- 
slavery  agitation,  in  which  Isaac  T.  Hopper  and  John 
Greenleai  Whittier  played  so  important  a  part;  down  to 
the  founding  of  statutory  temperance  by  a  worthy  son. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  how  much  the  country 
owes  to  the  Friends'  schools  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  Phila- 
delphia and  other  Pennsylvania  cities,  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  and  New  Bedford.  Next  to  the  public  school  sys- 
tem and  the  New  England  academy,  the  country  is  in- 
debted to  the  Friends'  schools  for  substantial  elementarj' 
education  with  a  noble  purpose  and  devoted  spirit.  To- 
day the  influence  of  these  schools  is  inestimable,  con- 
tinuing as  they  do  to  balance  and  intensify  character, 
and  develop  the  best  of  social  graces.  Neal  Dow's  only 
education  was  in  the  Friends'  school  at  New  Bedford. 
These  institutions  may  be  fittingly  styled  the  prepara- 
toiy  schools  for  gentlemen  and  philanthropists. 

George  Fox,  of  Fenny  Drayton,  builded  better  than 
he  knew  when,  at  Dunkenfield  in  1647,  he  l)egan  to 
preach  and  teach  truth  in  ways  that  led  him  to  be  styled 
a  Quaker,  and  his  "  Friends,"  through  much  persecution, 
filled  the  earth  with  their  spirit  and  power ;  and  not  the 
least  of  the  "  stars  in  his  crown  "  was  Neal  Dow,  who 
was  in  his  best  time  and  mission  as  great  a  reformer  as 
ever  walked  in  the  faith  of  George  Fox. 

Neal  Dow  was  simply  an  earnest  man,  a  public-spirited 
citizen,  a  fairly  successful  merchant  and  manufacturer 
in  Portland,  until  he  was  thirty-five,  when  he  became 
the  chief  of  the  fire  department  of  that  city. 

His  public  career  and  philanthropic  devotion  were  due 
largely  to  James  Appleton,  the  father  of  the  prohibition 
movement.  How  often  a  man  who  would  otherwise  be 
forgotten  owes  his  fame  to  some  one  whom  he  has  in- 
spired !  How  true  it  is  also  that  a  man  like  Neal  Dow 
owes  his  enduring  fame  to  some  man  who  prompted  him 
to  do  the  work  that  he  himself  would  fain  have  done. 
Neal  Dow  was  much  like  other  merchants  and  manu- 
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facturers  in  the  great  city  when  James  Appleton  came 
to  Portland  and  so  impressed  himself  upon  the  citizens 
that  they  sent  him  to  the  legislature  in  1836.  He  was 
elected  because  he  had  a  mission  in  which  the  citizens 
had  come  to  believe.  Mr.  Appleton  was  at  the  time 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  Dow  was  thirty-two.  Appleton 
was  born  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  February  14,  1786 ;  an 
orator  of  much  platform  grace  and  force,  he  was  elected 
to  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  He  entered  the  mili- 
tary service  in  1812  as  a  colonel,  and  left  at  the  close  of 
the  war  a  brigadier-general.  When  he  was  elected  to 
the  Maine  legislature  at  fifty,  he  had  the  character  and 
characteristics  to  impress  a  young  man  of  thirty-two ; 
and  Dow  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  cliampions  of  his 
election  to  the  legislature  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
securing  temperance  legislation.  When,  in  1837,  he 
secured  the  passage  of  his  bill  for  the  promotion  of  the 
cause  of  temperance,  it  was  the  first  law  of  the  kind  in 
the  world.  Though  he  lived  twenty-five  years  there- 
after, he  was  no  longer  the  leader,  for  to  his  young 
disciple  he  passed  the  prerogative  of  leadership.  Apple- 
ton  had  given  Neal  Dow  to  the  world,  and  with  that 
honor  he  was  content. 

Mr.  Dow's  championship  of  Appleton  brought  him 
into  prominence,  and  in  1839  he  was  made  chief  of  the 
fire  department  of  the  city.  This  was  not  a  professional 
position  in  that  day,  nor  was  he  expected  to  render  ex- 
pert service.  It  was  an  honor,  and  he  organized  the  fire 
fighting  forces  as  he  afterwards  did  the  "fire  water" 
fighting  forces  of  the  state  anch  nation. 

At  forty-seven  he  was  elected  mayor  (1861),  and  in 
1864  he  was  re-elected.  His  election  both  times  was 
largely  on  the  temperance  issue,  the  same  that  had  first 
called  him  into  public  life.  One  of  his  earliest  acts  as 
mayor  was  to  draft  the  first  bill  providing  for  state  pro- 
hibition ever  presented  to  a  legislature.  When  he  read 
it  to  his  closest  personal  and  political  friends  in  Port- 
land, they  fairly  begged  of  him  not  to  send  it  to  Augusta ; 
but,  though  he  had  no  prominent  man  of  affairs  to  agree 
with  him,  he  went  with  it  to  the  state  capitol,  and,  the 
day  before  the  close  of  the  session,  secured  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  proper  committee.     There  has  never  been  such 
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a  gathering  at  any  other  lemslative  hearing  in  Maine. 
The  whole  city  and  surrounmng  country  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance. Mr.  Dow  marslialled  his  arguments  widi 
such  consummate  skill  and  presented  them  with  such 
brilliancy  and  force  that,  to  the  astonishment  of  his 
Portland  friends,  the  committee  late  that  afternoon  re- 
ported the  bill  unanimously  with  no  alterations. 

He  had  their  report  printed  that  evening  and  taken 
around  to  every  member  of  the  legislature;  the  next 
day,  the  closing  day  of  the  session,  the  bill  became  a 
law ;  and  in  forty-six  years  there  has  been  no  backward 
step  in  Maine. 

In  no  one  thing  does  the  consummate  wisdom  of  the 
man  api)ear  to  l)etter  advantage  than  in  the  christening 
of  his  bill.  It  was  not  a  "probability"  measure,  but  it 
vras  "A  bill  for  the  suppression  of  drinking  houses  and 
tippling  shops."  There  was  a  charm  in  the  name.  There 
Was  a  very  general  demand  for  the  suppression  of  these 
two  evils.  The  law  provided  the  right  to  search  sus- 
pected places;  to  seize,  condemn,  and  confiscate  all 
liquor  found ;  to  punish  by  fine  and  imprisonment  all 
peraons  trafficking  in  intoxicating  liquor.  In  1858,  at 
fifty-four  years  of  age,  Mr,  Dow  was  sent  to  the  legis- 
lature. 

On  December  11, 1861,  he  was  commissioned  as  colonel 
in  the  Thirteenth  regiment,  Maine  volunteer  militia, 
and  went  to  the  front.  Not  many  men  of  his  years  en- 
tered the  service,  but  he  went  forward  with  the  same 
zeal  with  which  twenty-five  years  before  he  had  enlisted 
in  the  political  campaign'of  James  Appleton.  He  was 
sent  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  where  he  served  under  General 
Benjamin  F.  Butler ;  later  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi ;  afterwards  he 
commanded  the  department  of  Florida.  On  May  27, 
1863,  he  was  in  the  battle  of  Port  Hudson,  and  was 
twice  wounded  that  day.  Being  left  in  a  house  near 
by,  he  was  captured  and  sent  to  Libby  prison  at  Rich- 
mond, where  he  suffered  in  common  with  the  other 
prisoners.  He  was  transferred  to  the  prison  at  Mobile; 
and,  after  nearly  a  year  of  imprisonment,  he  was  ex- 
changed in  the  spring  of  1864.  His  health  was  com- 
pletely broken,  and  he  was  unable  to  return  to  his  com- 
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mand.  At  sixty  years  of  age,  he  returned  to  Portland  a 
physical  wreck ;  but  rest  and  great  pluck  rallied  his 
stalwart  constitution,  and  he  soon  re-entered  upon  active 
life  to  enjoy  an  unusually  vigorous  old  age,  making  one 
of  the  great  speeches  of  his  life  at  ninety  years  of  age 
before  a  national  temperance  convention  in  New  York 
city,  and  dying  at  ninety-three  years  of  age. 

In  1857,  1866,  and  1874,  he  visited  England,  making 
on  each  visit  a  lecturing  tour  under  the  direction  of 
the  British  Tempe^ance  Society. 

In  1880  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  prohibition  party 
for  the  presidency ;  but  it  was  an  off  year  for  prohibi- 
tion, the  public  thought  being  absorbed  in  the  issue  of 
the  two  great  parties ;  and  his  total  vote  was  10,305. 

In  1884,  under  his  personal  leadership,  Maine  passed, 
by  a  vote  of  nearly  three  to  one,  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibitory amendment  which  forever  forbids  the  manu- 
facture, sale,  or  keeping  for  sale  of  any  intoxicating 
beverages,  and  commands  the  legislature  to  provide  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

It  was  the  one  regret  of  General  Dow's  later  life  that 
he  was  unable  to  re-enter  upon  a  campaign  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  in  all  centres.  Its  open  defiance 
in  several  cities  exasperated  him  and  embittered  his  last 
days;  but  to  him  more  than  any  other  hundred  men, 
probably,  is  due  the  abolition  of  the  public  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  and  the  elimination  in  consequence 
of  public  temptation  in  thousands  of  American  com- 
munities. His  was  a  noble  life  and  a  great  work.  A 
great  leader  has  gone  from  us ;  a  glorious  memory  is  left 
for  reformers  of  all  time. 
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THE  CIREAT  COAL  8TBIKE. 

QN  July  2,  the  executive  officers  of  the  United  Mine- 
workers  announced  a  general  strike  of  the  bitu- 
minous coal  miners  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  The  strike  was  conducted 
from  Columbus,  O.,  but  the  battle-ground  was  Pitts- 
burg, Penn.  President  M.  D.  Ratchiord  of  the  United 
Mine-workers  was  to  have  charge  of  the  general  strike; 
and  Patrick  Dolan,  president  of  the  Pittsburg  district, 
was  to  have  charge  of  the  "  battle-ground."  It  was  ex- 
pected that  157,000  men  would  go  out  at  the  call  of 
President  Ratchford.  Of  these,  60,000  were  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  25,000  in  Ohio,  10,000  in  Indiana,  40,000 
in  Illinois,  and  22,000  in  West  Virginia. 

Causes  of  the  Strike.— The  causes  of  the  strike  are 
indicated  in  part  in  the  document  calling  the  men  out, 
which  was  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  national 
executive  board.     It  Wiis  in  substance  as  follows: 

*'  To  the  Mine- workers  of  the  Country,  Greeting: 

'* Fellow-miners:  At  the  last  annual  convention  of  tlie  JJmi^ 
Mine-workera  of  America,  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  January  12-lft. 
1897,  it  was  determined  that  the  scale  of  prices  should  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  following  rates:  Pennsylvania  (Pittsburg  district), 
pick-mining,  69  cents  a  ton;  Ohio,  OOpents  a  ton;  Indiana  (blto- 
minous),  60  cents  a  ton;  Illinois  (Grape  Creek),  5&  cents  a  too; 
machine  mining  to  be  paid  three-fifths  a  ton  of  the  price  for  pick- 
mining,  except  in  Indiana,  where  the  price  shall  be  four-fifths  a 
ton  of  the  price  paid  for  pick-mining,  and  other  mining  sections  a 
corresponding  increase  in  price  that  will  place  them  on  a  relative 
basis.  It  was  further  agreed  that  the  time  for  enforoement  of  the 
scale  be  left  with  tlie  national  executive  board  and  tlie  district 
president  to  determine  when  it  would  be  most  opportune  to  put 
this  scale  into  effect.'* 

The  document  goes  on  to  say  that  the  signs  of  the  times  are  that 
business  is  reviving,  that  an  upward  tendency  in  prices  of  all  com- 
modities is  apparent.  In  this  general  improvement  the  miners 
oujiht  to  share.  **  Let  the  watchword  be,  *  Mine- workers  are  enti- 
tled to  a  fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair  day*s  work.'  Local  committees 
are  directed  to  be  formed  and  see  that  such  action  is  taken  at 
once.  Local  leaders  are  asked  to  assume  the  responsibility  and 
authority  for  the  successful  consummation  of  our  desires. 

**  To  insure  success  great  care  should  be  exercised  by  all  that  no 
breach  of  the  peace  occurs  at  any  time  or  place,  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstances.*' 

The  miners  of  the  Pittsburcf  district  voted  to  strike 
on  Monday,  July  6.  The  miners  of  Greensburg,  Madi" 
son,  Hemptield,  and  Carbon,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
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never  been  in  the  associatioil,  declined  to  join  in  the 
strike  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  prepared  for  a  great  rush 
in  business.  They  are  mostly  Americans,  and  as  a  rule 
own  their  own  homes.  In  the  strike  of  1894  they 
"  coined  money "  by  not  joining ;  and  they  welcomed 
the  prospects  of  1897. 

The  introduction  of  mining  machinery  has  had  much 

to  do  with  existing  conditions.     Except  in  thin  veins, 

where  the  machines  will  not  work,  a  machine  with  two 

ordinary  men  will  do  as  much  as  four  strong,  skilful 

men  can  do  with  a  pick,  and  will  also  save  25  per  cent 

of  the  waste  which  is  inevitable  with  that  primitive  tool. 

There  was  a  general  strike,  it  will  be  remembered,  in 

1894 ;  but  it  was  of  comparatively  short  duration  and 

proved  a  complete  failure.     In  July,  1897,  the  operators 

appeared  to  have  no  dread  of  the  strike;    the  miners 

were  confident  of  winning ;  but  the  public  was  troubled 

at  the  prospect  of  a  strike  which  might  take  160,000 

out  of  employment  for  many  weeks.     Wlien  the  order 

came,  the  country  was  anxious.     It  seemed  as  though 

the   United  States  had  had  as  much  experience  with 

men  out  of  work  as  it  could  stand  for  the  present. 

Aside  from  the  introduction  of  machinery,  the  men 
had  as  a  grievance  the  very  general  custom  of  making 
them  buy  of  the  company  stores,  paying  in  the  com- 
pany's orders,  which  would  be  deducted  at  the  end  of 
the  month  from  their  earnings.  Screening  was  another 
source  of  complaint.  The  operators  screened  all  the 
coal ;  and  that  which  went  through  the  meshes  was  not 
paid  for,  though  it  was  all  sold  as  "nut  coal"  and 
'*  screenings,"  though  at  a  reduced  price.  The  meshes 
were  supposed  to  be  an  inch  and  a  half  square ;  but  the 
men  complained  that  they  were  often  larger.  The  as- 
signed grievance,  however,  was  the  64-cent  rate. 

The  Fifty-four  Cent  Rate — What  was  the  origin  of 
the  famous  64-cent  rate,  because  of  which  the  greatest 
bituminous  coal  strike  on  record  occurred  ?  Mr.  W.  P. 
De  Armitt  of  the  New  York  &  Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Com- 
pany has  led  in  reforming  the  general  abuses  of  the 
mines.  He  gave  his  men  steady  employment,  introduced 
no  machines,  had  no  "company  stores,"  and  paid 
promptly  in  cash.     He    has   three  mines  and  employs 
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1,000  men.  His  men  wei*e  among  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  bituminous  coal  miners.  They  signed  a  con- 
tract saying  that  if  he  would  do  these  things  for  the 
improvement  of  their  condition  they  would  agree  to 
a  rate  ten  cents  a  ton  below  that  of  the  other  operators 
who. had  company  stores,  machines,  etc.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1896  the  prevailing  price  for  mining  coal  was 
64  cents,  and  De  Armitt  paid  but  64  cents  a  ton. 
This  was  more  satisfactory  to  his  men  than  to  other 
operators  and  to  the  officers  of  the  United  Mine- 
workers.  It  emphasized  the  abuses  which  still  pre- 
vailed in  other  mines,  and  was  a  standing  argument 
against  the  raising  of  wages.  Mr.  De  Armitt  agreed  to 
a  uniformity  of  rate  under  certain  conditions.  The 
other  operator  and  the  officers  of  the  Miners'  Associa- 
tion claimed  that  the  conditions  would  be  complied 
with ;  he  denied  that  the  assurance  was  adequate,  and 
refused  to  raise  his  price.  At  this  juncture,  the  other 
miners  of  the  Pittsburg  district  agreed  to  a  uniform  cut 
to  54  cents  in  order  to  drive  De  Armitt  "  into  a  hole," 
expecting,  apparently,  that  he  would  reduce  to  44 
cents,  as  his  contract  with  his  men  permitted ;  but  he 
retained  the  64-cent  rate  and  continued  all  the  favoring 
conditions.  The  other  operators  were  great  gainers  in 
the  rate,  but  their  miners  were  the  sufferers.  This  is 
the  way  the  obnoxious  54-cent  rate  came  about. 

Mr.  De  Armitt's  men  continued  at  work,  and  he 
enlisted  heartily  with  the  boards  of  arbitration,  heading 
the  agreement  to  raise  the  price,  provided  95  per  cent 
of  the  operators  would  sign.  Mr.  DeArmitt  was  criti- 
cised by  the  miners  for  not  making  the  conditions  95 
per  cent  of  the  output  rather  than  of  the  operators,  as 
that  could  probably  have  been  obtained.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  being  active  in  fruitless  attempts  at  arbitra- 
tion, as  his  mines  were  running  at  full  force  on  the  54- 
cent  basis,  while  the  prices  of  coal  were  going  up. 

The  talk  of  starvation  and  great  hardship  was  largely 
overdone.  There  were  many  men  earning  from  $10  to 
$12  a  week,  with  comfortable  rent  at  from  $4  to  $7  a 
month.  There  were  other  mines  in  which  the  men  had 
less ;  but  the  suffering  was  more  from  ''  company  stores  " 
and  unsteady  work  than  from  the  rate.     An  eye  wit- 
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ness,  who  vriteH  in  a  spirit  of  great  fairness  regarding 
the  condition  of  the  men.  Bays : 

"  Their  avemge  condition  is  better  by  twentv-flvo  per  cent  than 
the  average  that  would  be  found  In  Hester,  Chrystie,  and  Cherry 
etreets  in  New  fork  city.  I  found  tliat  the  minere'  children  in 
Bridgeville  were  attending  a  school  In  a  building  much  more  snb- 
Btanttal  and  handsome 
than  any  I  ever  saw  in  any 
other  town  of  the  size." 

One  feature  of  this 
strike  was  thoroughly 
unique.  Many  opera- 
tors were  ready  and 
anxious  to  pay  the  6tV 
cent  rate  and  open 
their  mines;  but  the 
ofiicials  of  tlie  United 
Mine-workers  would 
not  listen  to  this.  No 
mines  should  open  un- 
til all  had  agreed  to 
raise  the  price.  Their 
only  hope  waa  in  rob- 
bing the  maiketof  its 
supply ;  and  this  could 
not  be  done  if  mines 
enough  opened  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  in 

connection  with  the  johHH.  BOyBHBiaN.OENBBALMABTaawowt- 
large  surplus  on  hand.  hah.  eniohts  or  libob. 

Hsrchlng  MoTement  and  InJuncMoiiB.— Another 

feature  of  the  strike  was  tlie  organization  of  armies  of 
strikers  to  march  to  mines  where  tlie  men  continued  at 
work.  On  the  fourth  Monday  of  the  strike  500  men 
marched  from  Bridgcville  to  Cannonsburg,  where  they 
held  a  large  meeting.  They  marched  with  the  American 
flag  at  their  head,  and  took  several  days'  rations.  This 
phase  of  the  demonstration  was  early  suppressed  in  West 
Vii^nia  by  the  injunction  of  Judge  Mason  of  Fairmount, 
who  made  it  apply  to  the  whole  of  Marion  county.  The 
Pennsylvania  judges  hesitated  a  long  time,  evidently 
hoping  to  avoid  the  necessity ;  but  in  the  sixth  week  the 
marching  had  assumed  such  proportions  as  seriously  to 
interfere  with  many  other  interests,  and  a  wholesale  in- 
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junction  was  issued  which  ended  all  marching  in  AUe- 

fheny  county.     When   this   was   served  on  women  in 
^ittsburg^  they  were  highly  indignant,  and  the  public 
saw  comedy  in  what  had  threatened  to  be  tragedy. 

August  16  at  Pittsburg  is  a  sample  day  in  the  height 
of  the  excitement.  There  was  a  meeting  among  the 
strikers ;  one  of  the  sherifTs  deputies  shot  another  and 
came  near  killing  him ;  two  suits,  one  criminal  and  the 
other  a  libel  suit,  were  brought  against  De  Armitt;  the 
court  had  a  hearing  on  the  injunction,  the  latter  being  a 
legal  affair  of  national  importance.  The  preliminary 
injunction  was  continued  until  after  a  consultation  of 
the  judges.  Judge  Collier,  who  presided  at  the  hearing, 
said  the  strike  would  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  century,  and  remarkable  on  account  of 
the  maintenance  of  order,  for  which  the  strikers  were 
commended. 

The  shooting  by  the  deputies  was  between  Frank 
Anderson  and  Robert  Kerr,  who  were  assigned  to  care 
for  DeArmitt's  property.  It  was  a  personal  affair 
purely,  but  was  charged  up  in  general  thought  to  the 
strike. 

The  same  day  in  West  Virginia  was  full  of  excite- 
ment. Judge  Jackson  issued  the  last  of  hLs  famous 
"  eight  injunctions  in  two  dajrs ;"  and  the  opinion  was 
very  general  that  so  far  as  West  Virginia  was  concerned 
the  strike  was  a  failure.  The  West  Virginia  miners 
played  an  important  part  in  the  early  days  of  the  strike, 
as  they  did  all  through  the  failure  of  the  great  strike  of 
1894.  At  the  opening  of  the  former  strike,  many  of 
the  operators  were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy;  and 
when  it  was  officially  *' pronounced  a  failure,"  almost 
every  operator  in  West  Virginia  was  a  thrifty  busi- 
ness man,  and  the  miners  had  had  the  best  season  of 
their  lives.  West  Virginia  has  been  ready  for  a  bitu- 
minous coal  strike — somewhere  else — ever  since.  The 
early  news  from  West  Virginia  was  that  the  mines 
were  running  at  high  pressure  and  advertising  for  more 
men.  The  second  week  of  the  strike  of  1897  closed 
with  thousands  of  miners  out  all  through  the  mining 
districts  of  the  state.  On  the  Norfolk  &  Western  line 
there  were  4,000  out  on  the  second  Saturday ;  but  with 
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the  opening  of  the  third  week  they  practically  all  re- 
turned to  work.  Eugene  V.  Debs  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  extend  the  strike  in  West  Vii^inia,  but  his 
efforts  were  largely  in  vain. 

There  was  a  great  sensation  when  the  judge  issued  an 
injunction  forbidding  all  parading  and  assembling  of 
miners  or  others  in 
the  public  highways 
of  Marion  county. 
The  national  labor 
leaders  met  in  Wheel- 
ing, and,  after  a  con- 
ference, engaged  ex- 
Congressman  John  J. 
Davis,  one  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  in  the 
state,  to  defend  the 
miners  in  the  cases 
growing  out  of  the 
injnnction.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the 
American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  bur- 
ied all  differences  and 
stood  together  in  the 
eoiil  strike.  Govenior 
Atkinson's    sympathy 

was  with  the  strikers  ""o™"  '■  """.  >■*«•»  *»t>  «ooi*Li»r 
most  emphatically,  re-  l"*dbk. 

ceiving  Samuel  Gompers  of  the  Federation,  J.  R.  Sov- 
ereign of  the  Knighte,  and  M.  D.  Ratchford  of  the  Mine- 
workers  at  the  state  capitol  with  every  demonstration  of 
friendliness.  After  two  weeks  of  most  heroic  effort,  Mr. 
Debs  left  West  Virginia,  practically  admitting  that  it 
was  not  a  fruitful  field  of  lalwr.  There  were  several 
features  of  the  mining  interest  in  that  state  which  were 
not  encouraging  to  Messrs.  Ratchford,  Debs,  Gompers, 
and  Sovereign. 

At  the  De  Armitt  Mines.— For  four  weeks  the  men  in 
the  De  Armitt  mines  continued  at  work,  and  were  very 
desirous  of  so  doing.     They  had  one  of  the  best  jobs  in 
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the  bituminous  districts,  and  they  did  not  care  to  take 
any  risk  of  losing  their  places.  The  labor  leaders, 
having  practically  abandoned  the  West  Virginia  field, 
determined  to  call  out  the  De  Armitt  men.  At  the 
close  of  the  fourth  week,  a  concenti*ated  attack  \ras 
made  upon  the  mines.  During  the  night  of  July  28, 
1,500  men  collected  in  companies  on  3ie  side  of  Oak 
Hill,  a  central  place  for  the  De  Armitt  mines.  At  about 
4  o'clock  the  following  morning,  headed  by  three  brass 
bands,  they  marched  \>y  the  homes  of  the  strikers,  shout- 
ing louder  than  the  band  played,  calling  upon  the  men 
to  come  out  of  their  holmes  and  stay  out  of  the  mines. 
Before  the  time  came  for  the  miners  to  go  to  their 
work,  the  strikers  marched  to  the  mouth  of  each  pit  and 
arranged  two  long  lines  of  "  starving  men  "  as  a  gauntlet 
for  the  miners  to  run  as  they  went  to  their  work.  No 
men  could  have  gone  to  Work  under  such  conditions. 

Mr.  De  Armitt  and  his  brother  Samuel  had  not  been 
idle.  All  night  they  had  a  search-light  playing  over  the 
side  of  Oak  Hill,  watching  every  movement  of  the  strikers, 
adding  to  their  midnight  discomfiture.  Some  time  be- 
fore the  miners  were  ready  to  go  to  work.  Sheriff  Lowrey 
of  Pittsburg,  with  fifty  deputies  armed  with  Winchester 
rifles,  came  upon  the  scene,  and  the  premises  were 
promptly  abandoned.  The  strikers  had  to  be  content 
with  hailing  the  miners  with  their  dinner  buckets  on  the 
way  to  the  mines.  The  men  uniformly  declined  to 
abandon  their  work  to  listen  to  speeches.  Their  reply 
was  that  they  had  a  good  job  and  did  not  care  to  leave 
it.  All  went  to  work  as  usual,  though  many  a  man  had 
his  well-filled  dinner  pail  appropriated  by  some  striker. 
Mr.  Debs  was  on  the  ground  all  day,  and  urged  the  men 
to  avoid  all  acts  of  lawlessness.     He  said : 

**I  am  here  not  to  encourage  passion,  but  to  appeal  to  reason. 
Tou  are  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  contest  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Whether  you  succeed  or  fail  depends  on  yourselves.  In 
order  to  win,  you  must  remain  absolutely  sober  until  this  contest 
is  over.  Whiskev  clouds  the  brain,  robs  you  of  your  money,  and 
makes  you  brutal,  and  also  luakes  you  do  just  what  your  enemies 
want  you  to  do.'* 

After  the  evening  meeting,  it  was  fully  understood 
that  the  miners  would  not  go  to  work  the  next  morning 
(July  30)  ;  but  they  relented  or  repented,  and  pi-aojiically 
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eveiy  man  went  to  the  mines.  This  was  a  serious  dis- 
appointment to  the  strikers,  but  they  prepared  for  a 
siege  if  it  took  all  summer.  On  August  1  the  excite- 
ment had  reached  its  height.  Some  of  De  Armitt's  men 
were  "out"  by  that  time.  They  said  to  Mr.  De  Armitt 
that  the  excitement  was  too  great  for  them  to  stand,  and 
they  must  stay  out  while  the  siege  was  on. 

This  Oak  Hill  siege  of  law-abiding  citizens  produced 
a  profound  impression  upon  the  whole  country.  By 
August  3,  the  De  Armitt  men  were  more  than  half 
"  out."  The  Oak  Hill  campers  named  the  place  "  Camp 
Determination,"  and,  with  good  weather  favoring,  they 
won  a  great  labor  victory,  such  as  violent  demonstrations 
have  ever  failed  to  win.  Mr.  De  Armitt  was  greatly 
surprised  and  disappointed  that  his  men  should  leave 
after  all  he  had  done  for  them,  but  he  had  the  good 
seose  to  see  what  a  strain  they  were  under  with  "  Camp 
Determination  "  in  their  midst.  Then  came  the  appeal 
to  "  injunctions." 

Many  other  labor  organizations  sympathized  actively 
with  the  strikers,  and  funds  came  in  quite  freely.  Con- 
tributions were  made  all  over  the  East  with  good  re- 
sults. Wherever  the  strikers  were  in  camp,  the  farmers 
would  drive  in  with  loads  of  fruit  and  provisions  as 
their  contribution  to  the  cause.  There  was  a  movement 
to  have  every  laboring  man  in  the  country  devote  his 
waees  for  a  given  day  to  the  strikers'  fund.  When  the 
strike  was  virtually  ended,  August  31,  a  congress  of 
labor  leaders  at  St.  Louis  had  promised  to  raise  upwards 
of  $4,000,000  for  the  strikers. 

The  strike  had  been  noticeably  peaceable.  The  op- 
erators had  shown  little  disposition  to  start  their  mines. 
There  has  never  been  a  strike  of  such  proportions,  in- 
volving such  interests,  so  many  men,  over  so  vast  a 
territory,  for  so  long  a  time,  with  so  little  bloodshed. 
Really,  never  was  that  properly  chargeable  to  the  strike. 
A  deputy  struck  a  drummer  of  one  of  the  strikers' 
bands  and  cut  his  face ;  two  deputies  had  a.  personal 
quarrel,  in  which  one  of  them  was  nearly  killed ;  and 
on  Sunday,  August  22,  five  of  De  Armitt's  men  went 
to  a  house  filled  with  strikera  to  induce  them  to  go  to 
work,  which  led  to  fierce  demonstrations,  in  wliicli  one 
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man  was  killed  and  two  wounded.  The  most  tlireaten- 
ing  demonstration  was  when  the  deputy,  Henr}-  Stewart, 
struck  the  drummer,  Jacob  Mott.  The  sight  of  blood 
was  too  much  for  the  multitude  of  strikers,  who  had 
lived  in  the  excitement  of  the  camp  for  two  weeks. 
There  was  but  a  handful  of  sheriffs  with  De  Arinitt 
and  his  brother.  It  looked  as  though  a  reign  of  terror 
was  to  follow.  Captain  Bellingham  was  in  command 
of  the  strikers;  and,  with  consummate  presence  of 
mind  and  great  heroism,  he  threw  himself  in  the  path 
of  his  men  and  between  them  and  their  enemies,  and 
ordered  the  surging  throng  to  stand  back.  His  pres- 
ence, his  commanding  tones,  saved  the  day. 

The  cause  of  this  outbreak  had  been  the  reading  of 
the  injunction  of  the  judges,  who  had  waited  until  the 
sixth  week  before  issuing  it. 

The  text  of  the  order  of  tlie  court  was,  in  substance, 

as  follows : 

**  It  is  uow  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  a  restnuning 
order  issue  under  the  seal  of  this  court  to  Patrick  Dolan,  presi- 
dent, and  others  associated  or  co-operating  with  them  in  the  matr 
ters  complained  of,  restraining  tiiem  and  each  of  tliem  from 
assembling  or  encamping  in  proximity  to  tlie  said  mine  and  the 
liouses  of  minera  of  the  plaintiff  company  in  Allegheny  county, 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation,  ana  by  menaces, 
threats,  and  opprobrious  words  of  preventing  said  miners  of  the 
said  plaintiff  company  from  working  in  the  said  mines,  and  further 
restraining  and  enjoining  them  and  each  of  them  from  inducing 
or  compelling  any  of  the  employes  or  miners  of  the  said  plaintiif 
now  employed  or  who  may  hereafter  be  employed,  to  quit  their 
work  or  leave  the  plaintiffs  service,  by  any  threats,  menace,  show 
of  force,  or  other  intimidation/^ 

The  great  hearing  upon  the  injunction  was  in  Pitts- 
burg, August  16,  when  the  preliminary  injunction  was 
sustained. 

On  August  18,  the  court  sustained  all  the  injunc- 
tions ;  the  camp  at  De  Armitt's  mines,  and  all  others 
were  abandoned ;  and  the  public  generally  came  to  have 
more  respect  for  injunctions,  with  more  confidence  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  judges,  who  were  unanimous  in  their 
decision  at  the  conference. 

On  August  21,  a  test  was  made  of  the  validity  of  the 
West  Virginia  injunctions,  when  Judge  GoflF  sentenced 
twenty-seven  strikers  to  tliree  days'  imprisonment  for 
violation  of  the  injunctions.  In  his  ruling  Judge  Goff 
said: 
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''The  striken  had  the  right  to  quit  work  themseWes,  and  they 
had  the  right  to  induce  other  miners  by  peaceable  means,  exerted 
in  a  lawful  way,  to  also  quit  work  and  join  them.  But  the  miner 
who  still  desired  to  work  had  the  same  right  to  do  so  as  the  miner 
to  qait  work,  and  the  owners  of  the  mines  had  the  right  to  op- 
erate the  same. 

"  A  body  of  men,  over  200  strong,  marching  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning,  before  daylight,  halting  in  front  of  the  mine 
opening,  and  taking  possession  on  each  side  of  the  public  high- 
way for  a  distance  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at  the  exact 
places  where  the  miners  were  in  the  habit  of  crossing  that  high- 
way for  the  purpose  of  going  from  their  homes  to  their  work,  is 
neither  an  aid  to  fair  argument  nor  conducive  to  the  state  of  mind 
that  makes  willing  convei-ts  to  the  cause  thus  championed.  The 
marching  men  seemed  to  think  that  they  could  go  and  come  on  and 
over  the  country  road  as  they  pleased,  because  it  was  a  public 
highway.  But  this  was  a  mistake.  The  miners  working  at  Mon- 
tana had  tlie  same  right  to  use  tlie  public  road  as  the  strikers 
had.    .    .    • 

**That  some  miners  passed  through  this  line  is  shown;  that 
others  feared  to  do  so  is  plain:  that  the  marching  column  intended 
to  interfere  with  the  woric  at  the  mines  it  would  oe  foolish  to  deny. 
That  the  men  knew  that  the  injunction  had  been  issued  is  not  de- 
nied, and  when  it  was  read  to  them,  some  of  them  replied:  *  We 
will  take  the  consequences.'  These  defendants  are  all  guilty  of 
the  contempt  charged.  Outside  of  their  conduct  in  this  pai*tic- 
ular,  the  demeanor  of  those  who  so  marched  has  been  most  com- 
mendable. 

"  They  impress  me  as  thoroughly  honest  in  their  claim  that  they 
had  the  right  to  march  and  act  as  they  did,  because  they  were  on 
the  'public  highway.*  In  mv  judgment  they  were  in  that  par- 
ticular mistaken;  but,  nevertlieless,  such  belief,  honestly  enter- 
tained by  tiiem,  deprives  their  disobedience,  to  the  court's  decree, 
of  malice,  takes  the  sting  out  of  the  contempt  found,  and  sug- 
gests a  punishment  that  will  be  as  light  as  due  regard  for  the 
proprieties  will  admit  of.  The  parties  have  already  oeen  in  cus- 
tody for  three  days.  Let  them  be  confined  in  the  jail  of  Harrison 
coun^,  West  Vireinia,  for  the  further  period  of  three  days  from 
this  date.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  hereafter,  now  that 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  matter  and  to  the  law,  other  and 
further  infractions  of  the  decrees  and  orders  of  this  court  will  be 
so  lightly  punished.    .    .    .  *' 

The  same  day,  August  21,  five  strikers  were  arrested 
near  the'  De  Armitt  mines  and  taken  into  Pittsburg  for 
violation  of  the  injunction.  A  riot  seemed  imminent ; 
but  when  it  was  found  that  the  deputies  di(i  not  pro- 
pose to  fight,  but  intended  to  secure  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  ultimate  arrests  for  violation  of  the 
injunction,  the  men  disbanded  quietly. 

The  WomCIlt — The  women  were  the  most  determined 

factors  in  the   strike ;   and   wherever  they  committed 

themselves  to  the  strike  in  any  public  way,  tliere  was 

no  backward  step  on  the  part  of  the  men.     On  August 
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13,  after  tlie  stiikei*s  liml  Iwen  restmined  by  the  injunc- 
tion of  the  courts,  tlie  women  made  a  demonstration; 
and  the  injunetion  was  duly  served  on  them,  much  to 
their  disgust,  wliieh  they  did  not  liesitate  to  express. 
The  party  was  headed  by  tlie  strikei-s'  queen,  Emma 
Hass,  wearing  a  wreath  of  daisies  and  carrying  a  flag. 
A  numl)er  of  banners  were  displayed,  bearing  inscrip- 
tions, among  which  were :  **  We  ai-e  out  for  women's 
rights.''  "Sixty-nine  cents  or  bust."  "  United  we  sUind. 
divided  we  fall."    "  It's  bread  and  butter  we  want." 

The  deputies  received  many  tiiunts  and  jeers,  but  the 
marching  women  were  finally  persuaded  to  return  to 
their  homes  without  serious  trouble.  On  August  2^J 
the  wives  and  daughtei*s  of  the  striking  miners  at  De 
Armitt's  Oak  Hill  mines,  near  Turtle  Creek,  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  demonstration  .against  the  work- 
ing mind's. 

Manifestoes. — There  w^re  many  manifestoes  other 
than  those  of  the  courts.  In  the  fourth  wei^k  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford  issued  tlie  following  manifesto: 

**  The  great  mining  district  of  western  Pennsylvania  paid  for 
mining  in  1893,  tliin  vein,  seventy-nine  cents,  and  tliick  vein,  sixty- 
five  cents  per  ton.  The  rate  paid  at  present  is,  tliin  vein,  forty- 
seven  to  fifty-four  cents  per  ton,  and  tliick  vein,  twenty-eight  to 
thirty  cents  per  ton.  During  the  same  year  the  prices  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana  were  seventy  cents  and  seventy-five  cents  per  ton  re- 
spectively. At  present  it  is  fifty-one  cents  per  ton  or  less  in  both 
states,  with  a  reduction  ofi'ered,  or  at  least  contemplated  in  Ohio, 
to  forty-five  cents  per  ton  in  consequence  of  the  low  prices  in 
western  Pennsylvania. 

**  The  ratio  of  fallen  wages  holds  good  all  along  the  line,  affect- 
ing every  mining  state  almost  equally. 

**  In  the  great  Hocking  Valley  district  of  Ohio  the  average  wages 
per  miner  in  one  of  the  largest  mines  during  a  period  of  eight 
months  from  October  1,  1896,  to  June  1,  1897,  was  $60  per  man,  or 
$7.50  j)er  man  per  month,  gross  earnings.  From  this  amount  the 
cost  of  mine  supplies  is  deducted,  leaving  the  remaiiAler  with 
which  to  pay  house  rent,  coal,  etc.,  and  support  his  family. 

**  At  another  mine  in  the  same  district  the  gross  earnings  of  thirty- 
nine  miners  are  shown,  by  the  written  statements  of  the  com- 
pany, to  aggregate  $223.98  for  two  weeks'  labor,  or  an  average  of 
$2.87  per  man  per  week.  For  the  same  period  the  deductions  for 
company  store,  powder,  and  ix*nt,  including  some  back  rental,  ag- 
gregate $619.29.  The  deductions  for  store  alone,  which  bespeak 
the  total  cost  of  supporting  thirty-nine  families  for  two  weeks, 
amount  to  $178.05,  or  an  average  of  $2.28  per  family  per  week.'* 

More  than  a  score  of  national  lal>or  organizations 
were  rei)resented  in  a  meeting  at  Wheeling,  July  30, 
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which  iseiie<l  a  mani- 
festo expressing  deter- 
mination to  forever 
putastop  to  the  "state 
of  starvation  "  in  which 
the  miners  were  en- 
gulfed. 

Governor  Atl^inson, 
of  West  Virginia  ia 
said  to  have  been  much  - 
annoyed  by  the  injunc- 
tion of  Judge  Moss; 
and  he  wrot«  a  letter 
to  Uat«hford,  Gom- 
pers,  and  Sovereign, 
which  amounted  to  a 
manifesto,  which 
closed  thus : 

"It  in  Improper  and 
anlawful  to  use  threats, 
force,  or  intimidalioa  to 
iDduce  men  to  connect 
toeniBelves    with,    or    be- 

oome    a  part    of,  any  or-  ^^ ""  °'  '■*°°"- 

ganlzed  body  of  capitalists  or  laborere.  It  ia  also  unlawful  and 
improper  for  any  body  of  men,  organized  or  liaurganized,  to  tieM- 
pasB  upon  the  property  or  premises  of  acllizeu;  but  It  is  my  opiu- 
ioQ  that  labor  organizei-a,  or  any  other  organizers,  for  that  matter, 
ma;  present  their  causes  in  a  proper  roanuer,  in  public  places,  to 
the  public,  and  induce  tlieiu,  by  moral  suasion,  to  connect  tliem- 
selves  witli  any  organizntion  which  is  iD  itself  not  unlawful  in  its 
aims  and  purposes.  So  lonj;  as  the  workingmen  of  this  state 
present  tbeir  cause  in  a  lawful  and  peaceable  manner,  it  shall  be 
my  duty  as  it  will  be  my  pleasure  to  protect  tiiem;  but  If  they 
sliould.  In  an  ill-advised  hour,  violate  the  law  by  Intt-rferinK  with 
the  riglits  orproperty  of  others,  it  will  become  my  sworn  duty  to 
repress,  enerKctically  and  speedily,  all  lawlessness,  and  to  see  that 
the  public  peace  la  maintained  at  all  hazards,  and  that  the  prop- 
erty of  our  people  is  protected;  for  we  mu«t  all,  whether  poor 
or  rich,  employer  or  employ^,  high  or  low,  respect  and  obey  the 
law." 

Tslk  of  Intportfttlon* — The  ever-reeurrinf»  scare  of 
importlnc;  foreign  laborers  agitated  the  meetings  of  tlie 
millers;  out  there  is  little  evidence  that  this  was  ever 
Keriously  contemplated.  At  a  meeting  of  the  openitora, 
held  in  Pittsbui^,  August  18,  as  soon  as  the  court  liad 
sustained  the  injunctions,  it  was  n-ported  thiit  they  hud 
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voted  to  start  the  mines  at  once,  with  or  without  force, 
importing  all  needed  help.  In  1894  they  broke  the 
strike  in  this  way,  importing  negroes  from  Virginia,  and 
protecting  them  by  armed  men  when  needed.  After  the 
Pittsburg  meeting,  it  was  given  out  to  the  public  that 
the  operators  intended  to  raise  a  sufficient  fund  with 
which  to  open  a  few  large  mines  and  break  the  strike, 
i^gardless  of  cost.  The  struggle  had  then  been  waged 
nearly  eight  weeks;  and,  being  assured  of  the  perma- 
nency of  the  injunctions,  the  operators  intended,  it  was 
said,  to  resort  to  drastic  measures  if  necessar}^  to  start 
the  mines.  Peter  M.  Hitchcock,  president  of  the  Moon 
Run  Coal  Company,  was  president  of  the  new  operators' 
combination,  which  represented  an  output  of  5,000,000 
tons  a  year. 

Senator  Hanna  and  tbe  Strike.— Hon.  Mark  A. 

Hanna  of  Ohio  played  an  important  part  in  the  prelimi- 
nary conditions  and  in  the  final  settlement.  As  Mr. 
De  Armitt  became  famous  by  paying  ten  cents  a  ton  less 
than  all  other  operators,  Mr.  Hanna  was  a  marked  man 
because  he  paid  six  cents  more  than  all  others  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  strike.  It  was  generally  supposed  that 
this  long  and  voluntary  concession  on  his  part  would 
exempt  him  from  the  strike,  but  his  men  early  decided 
to  •'take  a  rest."  They  denied  that  they  had  struck, 
for  they  were  under  contract  not  to  strike.  On  the 
afternoon  of  July  6  a  mass  meeting  of  Mr.  Hanna*s  men 
was  held,  at  which  Paul  Trimmer  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  addressed  them.  These  men,  with  the  highest 
pay  in  the  district,  were  the  most  thoroughly  foreign  of 
any  minei-s  in  the  region,  being  almost  wholly  Hunga- 
rians. Their  press  had  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all 
that  the  most  dangerous  thing  for  a  workman  to  do  was 
"  not  to  strike  "  wlien  others  did,  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  these  were  the  men  usually  shot  down  by  enraged 
strikers.  Trimmer  found  them  in  the  frame  of  mind  to 
forget  their  advantages  and  go  out  "  for  the  sake  of  the 
craft."  At  the  close  of  the  argument,  all  who  would 
join  their  fellow-workmen  in  the  district  were  asked  to 
step  to  one  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  where  the 
meeting  was  held ;  and  every  man  went  as  he  was  bidden. 
Senator  Hanna's  mine  officials  were  also  most  promi- 
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nent  in  all  efforts  to  settle  the  strike  by  arbitmtion ;  and 
when  at  last  the  settlement  was  effected,  the  credit  was 
largely  due  to  T.  E.  Young,  the  manager  of  his  mines. 
On  September  8  the  final  ratification  of  his  proposition 
was  accepted,  and  the  strike  was  ovor,  though  it  was  not 
until  the  12th  that  the  final  order  was  given. 

Arbitration* — For  once  a  great  strike  has  been  settled 
without  bloodshed  or  other  violence,  a  victory  for  peace 
and  arbitration.  Immediately  upon  the  announcement 
of  the  strike,  the  boards  of  arbitration  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  West  Virginia  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
seeking  a  conference  of  mining  leaders  and  operators. 
In  the  fourth  week  of  the  strike  the  operators'  confer- 
ence adopted  what  is  known  as  the  "true  uniformity" 
plan. 

This  provided  for  cash  payment  of  wages,  2,000 
pounds  to  the  ton,  check  weighmen  on  the  tipples, 
miners  to  be  credited  with  the  full  quantity  of  coal  con- 
tained in  the  mine  car,  abolition  of  cpmpany  stores, 
semi-monthly  pay  days,  uniform  price  for  pick-mining 
in  the  thin  and  thick  vein  districts,  and  screens  not 
exceeding  one  and  a  half  inches.  It  also  provided  that 
in  case  of  the  violation  of  the  provisions  and  terms  of 
the  agreement  a  penalty  of  ten  cents  per  ton  on  the 
total  output  of  coal  mined  by  the  violator  should  be 
charged,  which  was  to  be  paid  to  a  commission  subject 
to  the  right  of  further  arbitration  or  appeal.  The  pen- 
alty when  collected  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  sign- 
ers of  the  agreement  pro  rata  in  proportion  to  the  total 
amount  of  tonnage  or  output  made  by  them  during  the 
year. 

The  commission  was  to  be  chosen  annually,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Uniformity  Commission.  It 
was  to  consist  of  nine  members,  the  thick  and  thin  vein 
operators  having  proper  representation.  The  members 
should  be  sworn  faithfully  and  impartially  to  perform 
the  duties  of  their  office ;  should  be  authorized  to  enforce 
the  judgments  and  awards ;  and  should  also  be  empow- 
ered to  subpoena  witnesses  with  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  a  board  of  arbitrators  duly  appointed  under  the 
Pennsylvania  law  relating  to  compulsory  arbitration. 
The  agreement  was  not  to  l^ecome  effective  unless  it  had 
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been  signed  by  95  per  cent  of  the  operators  on  or  before 
January  1,  1898.  After  90  per  cent  had  signed  the 
agreement,  if  any  fifteen  operators  should  be  of  the 
opinion  that  enough  had  signed  to  render  it  effective,  a 
meeting  shoukl  be  called  in  Pittsburg  to  declare  it  in 
force. 

For  some  reason  this  plan  never  materialized ;  and  on 
August  20  a  conference  was  asked  with  the  national 
executive  board  of  the  United  Mine-workers  hi  relation 
to  the  wages  in  the  Pittsburg  district ;  but  the  board 
rejected  these  overtures  on  the  ground  that  the  scheme 
would  he  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  miners  in  the 
other  states. 

On  August  24  another  attempt  at  arbitration  failed. 
Conference  committees  of  the  coal  openitors  and  the 
officials  of  the  miners  failed  to  agree,  and  adjourned 
finally. 

Light,  however,  dawned  at  last  in  the  early  days  of 
September,  both  sides  practically  agreeing  in  a  meeting 
at  Columbus,  O.,  to  resumption  at  65  cents,  pending 
further  rate  negotiations  to  be  entered  upon  in  December. 
Mr.  T,  E.  Young,  manager  of  Senator  Hanna's  mines, 
represented  the  operators  most  skilfully. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Young's  propositions  is  embodied  in 
the  following  statement,  sent  out  by  President  Ratch- 
ford  on  September  3,  recommending  their  acceptance : 

*'To  the  miners  who  have  suspended  work  in  the  different 
states : 

**Yoii  are  hereby  notified  tliat  a  convention  wiH  be  lield  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  at  10  o'clock  on  Wednesday  moiiiin^,  September 
8,  1897. 

**  Greeting:  At  a  conference  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  Septem- 
ber 2  and  3,  between  the  national  executive  board  and  district 
presidents  of  the  United  Mine- workers  of  America  and  a  represen- 
tative committee  of  the  Pittsburg  district  opei*ator8,  whom  we 
consented  to  meet  only  after  it  had  become  appai'ent  tliat  a  na- 
tional conference  of  operators  and  miners  coula  not  be  convened, 
the  following  propositions  were  submitted  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Pittsburg  operators  to  the  executive  board  and  district 
presidents  as  the  basis  of  a  settlement  to  terminate  the  pi'esent 
strike : 

"  1.  Tlie  resumption  of  work  at  a  64-cent  rate  of  mining.  The 
submitting  of  tl)e  question  to  a  board  of  arbitration  to  determine 
what  the  price  shall  be,  the  maximum  to  be  69  cents  and  the  min- 
imum to  bo  60  cents  a  ton,  the  price  to  be  effective  from  date  of 
resuming  work. 

"2.  A  straight  price  of  6o  cents  a  ton  to  continue  in  force  until 
the  end  of  the  year,  with  the  additional  mutual  undei-standingthat 
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a  joint  meeting  of  operators  and  miners  shall  be  held  in  December, 
1897,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  the  rate  of  mining  shall 
be  thereafter. 

"  Your  executive  board  and  xiistriet  presidents,  after  much 
deliberation  and  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  two  propositions, 
do  recommend  the  latter  as,  in  their  judgment,  the  best  that  can 
be  secured  because  of  circumstances  that  are  apparent  to  all  who 
have  studied  market  conditions  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
strike.  You,  however,  are  the  court  of  final  adjudication,  and 
must  decide  for  yourselves  what  your  actions  shall  be  and  when 
work  sliall  be  resumed.  Additional  reasons  will  be  given  and  a 
full  report  made  of  the  general  situation  at  the  convention.  We 
would  further  advise  that  delegates  come  untrammeled  by  reso- 
lutions and  uninstructed  other  than  to  act  in  your  best  interest. 

^*  At  this  time  it  is  deemed  advisable,  for  the  reason  that  pro- 
visions are  made  in  the  uniformity  agreement  now  pending  in  the 
Pittsburg  district,  and  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  operative  in 
that  district  on  and  after  January  1,  1898,  to  arbitrate  the  question 
of  relative  differential  between  pick  and  machine  mining,  which 
will,  we  anticipate,  do  much  toward  furnishing  us  with  more  reli- 
able data  on  that  question  than  we  possess  at  present,  and  to  that 
extent  will  be  beneficial  to  us  in  settling  questions  as  between 
machine  and  pick-mining.'* 

The  Illinois  delegates  held  oflF  from  accepting  the 
terms  made  by  President  Ratchford.  West  Virginia 
and  Indiana  also  declined  to  vote  in  favor  of  it  unless 
Illinois  did  so.  The  disagreement,  however,  did  not 
last  long ;  and  the  strike  was  officially  declared  off  on 
September  12,  when  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  representatives  of  the  miners  in  conven- 
tion at  Columbus,  by  a  vote  of  495  to  317 : 

**  lieftolred,  That  we,  the  miners  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  in  convention  assembled,  do  hereby 
agree  to  accept  the  proposition  recommended  by  our  national 
executive  committee,  viz. :  Sixty-five  cents  in  Pittsburg  district; 
all  places  in  above-named  state  where  a  relative  price  can  be  ob- 
tained to  resume  work  and  contribute  liberally  to  tho  miners  who 
do  not  receive  the  advance,  where  the  fight  must  be  continued 
until  the  bitter  end. 

^^  JResolved^  That  the  national  officers,  executive  board,  and  dis- 
trict presidents  act  as  an  advisory  board  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding ways  and  means  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  strike  where 
necessary;  provided,  however,  that  no  district  resume  work  for 
ten  days  for  the  purpose  of  giving  miners  in  other  districts  time 
to  confer  with  their  operators,  and  get  the  price  if  possible.'' 

The  St  Louis  Gathering.  — A  general  strike  was 
threatened  on  August  20,  when  a  general  conference 
of  organized  labor  was  called  for  August  30,  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  hy  the  national  executive  l)oard  of  the 
United  Mine-workei-s.  Tlie  call  read  in  part  as  fol- 
lows : — 
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*^  To  organized  labor,  its  various  divisions  and  subdivisions,  and 
to  all  reform,  social,  educational,  and  scientific  bodies  who  con- 
demn government  by  injunction  and  the  use  of  force  to  coerce  the 
people  and  deprive  them  of  their  rights  as  American  citizens: 
The  great  minera^  strike  has  gone  beyond  a  struggle  for  liyiDg 
wages.  A  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  tbe  nation  has  arrived,  in  which 
all  patriotic  people  must  determine  whether  they  will  accept  and 
consent  to  live  under  the  rule  of  an  oligarchy  of  wealth,  or 
whether  the  institutions  of  tree  government,  tiie  rights  of  free 
speech,  and  peaceable  public  assemblage  are  to  be  preserved. 

'*  The  present  struggle  has  assumed  a  contest  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  civil  liberty  and  constitutional  rights.  The  tyrannical 
and  un-American  injunctions  of  the  federfQ  and  state  courts  are 
revolutionary  against  the  first  principles  of  the  government,  and 
derogatoi-y  to  the  inherent  rights  of  the  masses.     .    .    . 

'*  The  courts  have  deserted  the  temple  of  justice  and  now  stand 
forth  the  defiant  bulwark  of  confederated  capital.    .    .    . 

**  If  it  were  a  struggle  between  the  miners  and  mine  operators 
only,  liberty  wpuld  triumph  over  oppression,  industry  over  greed, 
and  right  over  wrong  without  the  necessity  of  this  call. 

*'  But  it  is  no  longer  a  mere  struggle  between  employ^  and  em- 
ployer. The  judiciary  has  assumed  the  indefensible  claims  of  the 
operators,  and  the  struggle  is  between  tyrannical  courts  and  the 
whole  people.    .    .    . 

*'Tliat  tnree  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  miners  should  be  con- 
demned to  lives  of  drudgery  and  starvation  by  the  arbitrary  rul- 
ings ot  the  courts  is  an  insult  to  a  beneficent  Creator,  an  outrage 
upon  free  government,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  Christian  civilization 
under  which  we  live. 

**  The  recent  injunctions  and  their  extreme  application  against 
the  lawful  rights  of  the  poor,  the  arrest  and  incarceration  oi  hun- 
dreds of  innocent,  inoffensive  people,  the  general  employment  of 
armed  thugs  to  overawe,  harass,  and  coerce  the  miners,  have  so 
exasperated  the  people  in  localities  where  applied  that  we  feel  we 
can  no  longer  be  responsible  for  the  public  peace. 

**  And  to  the  end  that  a  just  and  equitable  settlement  of  the 
differences  between  the  emplovers  and  employes  may  be  effected, 
the  public  peace,  and  liberty  of  the  masses,  the  sacrea  institutions 
of  free  government  preserved,  and  the  courts  estopped  from 
these  outrageous  perversions  of  constitutional  rights,  we  appeal 
to  that  higher,  more  humane  and  patriotic  court,  the  great  plain 
people,  who  in  times  of  trouble  have  always  proven  the  just  ar- 
biters of  every  difference  between  diversified  intei*est8  and  con- 
tending elements  in  the  government  of  human  society. 

*' We  appeal  to  the  liberty-loving  people  of  this  great  nation  to 
send  accredited  delegates  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  a  mass  conven- 
tion will  be  held  Monday,  August  30,  1897.  The  object  of  the 
convention  will  not  be  to  merely  protest  against  the  usui'pation 
and  tyranny  of  the  courts,  but  to  formulate  plans  to  compel  a  re- 
turn to  the  principles  of  free  government  and  put  said  plans  into 
practical  operation.     .    .     ." 

When  tlie  eoncrress  assembled  it  was  known  that  the 
strike  was  virtually  over ;  and  it  is  generally  thought 
that  the  prospecjt  of  this  congress  hastened  the  concil- 
iatory action  of  the  operatoi's.     This  congress,  by  its 
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action,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  President  Ratc^iford  of 
the  United  Mine-workers,  between  $4,000,000  and 
$6,000,000,  ultimately,  which  was  the  most  important 
action  of  the  kind  ever  taken  in  a  labor  war. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  congress,  August  81,  a 
series  of  resolutions  were  passed,  which,  after  reaffirm- 
ing in  substance  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  call  for 
the  convention  regarding  the  abuse  of  popular  liberty, 
closed  as  follows : — 

^^ Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  use  of  the  ballot  as  the  best  and 
safest  means  for  the  amelioration  of  the  hardships  under  which 
the  laboring?  class  suffers. 

**  Resohea,  That  the  public  ownership  of  railroads  and  tele- 
gpraphs  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  reforms  for  our  body  politic. 

**  Resolved,  That  we  most  emphatically  protest  against  govern- 
ment by  injunction,  which  plays  havoc  with  even  such  political 
liberty  as  workingmen  have  saved  from  the  steady  encroachment 
of  capitalism;  and  be  it  finally 

'^  Resolved,  That  no  nation  in  which  the  people  are  totally 
disarmed  can  long  remain  a  free  nation,  and,  therefore,  we  urge 
upon  all  liberty-loving  citizens  to  remember  and  obey  Article  2 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  reads  as  follows: — 
*  The  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  in- 
fringed.' " 

The  Strike  Ended.— The  strike,  as  already  stated, 
ended  September  12,  when  a  convention  of  bituminous 
mine-workers  assembled  in  Columbus,  O.,  voted  to  ac- 
cept the  agreement  of  President  Ratchford  and  T.  E. 
Young,  by  a  vote  of  495  to  317. 
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THE  KLONDIKE  GOLD  FIELDS. 

TT  is  thirty  years  since  the  United  States  purchased 
of  Russia  their  American  territory  for  •*?7,200,000, 
a  ridiculously  small  price  for  600,000  square  miles, 
which  carried  our  possessions  so  fsir  westward  that  San 
Francisco  became  the  city  midway  between  the  eastern 
and  western  extremes  of  the  United  States.  Small  as 
this  amount  was,  there  were  few  citizens  who  had  any 
sympathy  with  the  treaty  executed  l)y  William  H.  Sew- 
ard as  secretary  of  state  on  March  30,  1867,  and  rati- 
fied by  the  senate  June  20  following. 

Alaska  was  discovered  b>  the  Russians  in  1741,  and  settled  in 
ISOl.  Russia  liad  little  protit  and  less  comfort  in  her  American 
possessions,  and,  as  early  as  1850,  l>egan  negotiations  with  tlie 
United  States.  The  Civil  War  ended  for  a  time  all  thoughts  of 
the  transfer;  but  early  in  1867  the  Russian  minister  in  Wasbington 
reopened  negotiations  with  Secretary  of  State  Seward,  who,  on 
March  23,  offered  $7,200,000  for  the  territory,  subject  to  the  appro- 
val of  the  president,  "free  and  unencumbered  by  any  reservaj 
tions,  privileges,  franchises,  grants  of  possessions  by  associated 
companies,  whether  corporate  or  incorporate,  Russian,  or  any 
other."  On  March  25  the  Russian  minister  announced  that  ho 
considered  himself  authorized  to  execute  the  treaty,  and  cabled 
the  czar  for  special  instructions.  On  the  29th  the  czar  instructed 
the  minister  to  sign  the  treaty,  which  was  executed  in  the  name 
of  both  governments  on  March  30,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
In  May  it  was  ratified  by  the  senate  of  the  United  States;  on  June 
20  the  president  issued  the  customary  proclamation;  and  on  Octo- 
ber 18,  1807,  the  formal  transfer  was  made  at  Sitka. 

Alaska  yielded  but  $15,000  in  gold  twelve  years  ago,  but  last 
year,  in  a  very  quiet  way,  her  mines  produced  more  than  a  million 
dollars.  For  ten  years  miners  have  been  prospecting  in  the 
Alaskan  fields,  occasionally  wandering  across  the  oorder  into  the 
British  possessions.  As  long  ago  as  1858  tliere  was  a  gre»i 
"strike"  in  the  British  Northwest  Territory,  the  yield  in  1804 
being  more  than  $3,000,000;  but  these  veins  were  all  supposed  to 
have  been  worked  out  years  ago,  and  no  (me  anticipated  any  bo- 
nanza there. 

The  News.— The  rifhest  gold  strike  the  world  kw 
ever  known  was  made  in  the  Klondike  region  in  August 
and  September  of  last  year,  just  as  Jill  communication 
with  the  world  outside  was  sliut  off  for  tlie  season. 
The  fii-st  that  any  one  outside  knew  of  it  wi\s  on  De- 
ceml)er  IT),  and  the  news  went  no  farther  than  Circle 
City,  '500  miles  away.  T\w  lii'st  great  strike  wjuj  um\^ 
August  1-  by  George  Cin-inack  on  what  is  now  styled 
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Bonanza  creek,  and  on  August  19  seven  claims  were 
filed  in  that  region.  On  December  16,  J.  M.  Wilson, 
of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Co.,  and  Thomas  O'Brien,  a 
trader,  carried  the  news  to  Circle  City,  and  immediately 
the  greatest  stampede  the  world  has  ever  known,  began. 
Not  many  men  stampeded  at  first,  but  every  able-bodied 
man  in  Circle  City  left  for  the  new  fields.  It  was  no 
easy  matter  for  these  hardy  northwestemers  to  make 
even  that  800  miles  in  winter ;  but  hundreds  did  it,  and 
not  one  of  those  200  claims  was  a  failure.  The  only 
route  to  this  outside  world  at  that  time  was  down  the 
Yukon  river  to  St.  MichaeFs  island,  on  the  Alaskan 
coast,  63°  N.  164°  W. 

The  ice  in  the  river  seldom  melts  before  June  1,  and* 
ships  having  cargoes  for  the  island  cannot  usually  get 
out  until  about  Juno  20.  This  makes  the  running  sea- 
son for  the  river  boats  only  a  little  more  than  three 
months,  as  ice  forms  again  in  the  river  by  October  1. 

St.  Michael's  was  frozen  in  all  winter  and  heard 
nothing  from  up  river  after  October  1.  A  little  later 
all  news  by  sea  was  shut  ofE.  It  was  not  until  June  of 
the  present  year  that  they  got  their  first  news  from  San 
Francisco  via  steamer  Uxcelsior^  and  four  hours  later 
from  Seattle  by  the  steamer  Portland,  This  contained 
the  first  intimation  they  had  as  to  the  result  of  the 
presidential  election  on  November  3,  1896.  Some  had 
been  wondering  for  nearly  eight  months  whether  their 
president  was  Mr.  McKinley  or  Mr.  Bryan;  others,  it  is 
reported,  had  been  more  anxious  to  know  whether  Cor- 
bett  or  Fitzsimmons  had  won  at  Carson  City. 

Even  when  the  news  came  from  San  Francisco,  there 
was  no  suspicion  at  St.  Michael's  that  there  had  been  a 
gold  strike  in  the  Klondike  region  in  the  previous 
August. 

On  June  15  the  ice  went  out  of  the  Yukon ;  and  on 
June  27  the  steamer  Wear^  which  had  wintered  at  Daw- 
son City,  about  1,800  miles  up  the  river,  reached  St. 
Michael's.  It  requires  quite  a  long  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  tliink  of  Dawson  City  as  farther  "up 
river  "  than  Minneapolis  is  from  New  York  or  Boston. 
Two  days  later  the  Alice  arrived  with  25  miners  and 
much  gold.     The  Wear  brought  authentic  news  of  some 
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of  the  most  wonderful  gold  strikes  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, and  brought  also  some  45  miners,  every  man  bring- 
ing in  from  $6,000  to  $100,000  of  dust  and  nuggets. 
The  Excelsior  and  the  Portland  took  these  miners  and 
their  gold  to  San  Francisco  and  Seattle,  and  upon  their 
arrival  the  whole  land  was  "  crazed  "  by  the  news.  Few 
who  were  in  the  United  States  this  summer,  and  none 
who  were  in  the  far  West,  will  ever  forget  the  conditions 
when  the  Portland  landed  nearly  $2,000,000  at  Seattle 
about  July  17.  Every  man  was  required  to  deposit  his 
"  dust "  in  the  ship's  safe,  but  many  kept  theirs  in  their 
blankets.  One  man  landed  with  $84,000  in  nuggets, 
which  he  kept  upon  his  person  all  the  way. 

The  Discovery. — George  W.  Cormack  went  to  this 
Arctic  region  about  ten  years  ago,  took  to  himself  a  wife 
from  the  Stick  tribe,  and  they  have  two  children.  He 
was  not  a  miner,  but  a  salmon  fisherman.  Connack 
accompanied  Mr.  W.  Ogilvie,  Dominion  surveyor,  with 
whom  he  worked  as  a  surveyor  on  the  coast  range. 
About  the  middle  of  July  salmon  come  down  the  river 
by  the  million,  the  stream  at  this  time  being  turbulent 
with  a  multitude  of  these  fishes,  so  crowding  each  other 
that  they  even  jump  out  of  the  river  to  escape  the  rush. 
The  bears  come  down  to  the  valley  in  large  numbers  to 
feed  on  the  salmon.  Cormack  would  catch  large  quan- 
tities of  fish  and  market  them  when  dried  for  dog  food. 
The  natives  never  eat  salmon.  In  August,  1896,  an 
acquaintance  of  Cormack's,  Robert  Henderson  of  Nova 
Scotia,  made  him  a  call,  and  advised  him  to  look  up  a 
good  spot  and  strike  a  claim.  When  Cormack  came 
upon  the  creek  now  known  as  Bonanza  creek,  he  found 
gravel  that  yielded  $2.60  a  pan.  He  had  two  Indians 
with  him,  and  they  took  out  $120  in  three  days. 
Although  they  worked  irregularly,  they  had  $1,200  in 
eight  days. 

The  "  facts  "  are  not  so  reliable  as  to  make  one  over- 
confident in  his  figures,  but  they  at  least  indicate  the 
way  things  went  up  there  in  the  early  spring.  Here  are 
a  few  samples : — 

The  largest  nugget  jet  found  was  picked  up  by  Bert  Hudson  on 
Claim  No.  6,  on  tlie  Bonanza,  and  was  worth  $257.  Next  in  size 
was  one  found  by  J.  I.  Clements  of  Los  Angeles,  on  Indian  creek, 
worth  $231.    The  last  four  pans  Clements  took  out  were  worth 
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$2,000,  and  one  went  $775.  Bigfjer  pots  have  been  struck  in  other 
regions,  but  nowlierc  on  earth  lias  so  rich  a  general  find  been  made 
as  in  tliis  section. 

Clements  has  cleaned  up  about  $175,000;  Professor  T.  C.  Lippy 
of  Seattle  brought  out  about  $50,000,  has  $150,000  in  sight,  and 
claims  his  mine  is  worth  $500,000  or  more;  William  Stanley  of 
Seattle  cleaned  up  $112,000;  Clarence  Berry,  $110,000;  Henry 
Anderson,  $55,000;  Frank  Kellar,  $50,000;  T.  J.  Kelley,  $83,000; 
William  Sloane  of  Nanaimo,  B.  C,  $85,000;  and  there  are  at  least 
thirty  more,  who  will  not  talk,  but  stand  guard  over  the  treasure 
in  their  staterooms.  Then  there  are  at  least  twenty  more  men 
bringing  from  $5,000  to  $20,000  each. 

Clatms. — When  the  discoverers  reached  this  region, 
the  Dominion  law  permitted  each  prospector  to  bike  a 
claim  500  feet  along  the  river  and  back  to  tlie  mountains 
on  either  side.  On  August  11  the  law  was  so  changed 
that  on  tlie  Yukon  river  and  its  tributaries  in  the  North- 
west Territory  a  claim  shall  be  but  100  feet  on  the 
river;  and  in  all  other  districts  where  new  mines  are 
discovered  a  claim  is  to  be  200  feet  on  the  stream.  At 
the  same  time  the  fee  for  tlie  registration  of  a  claim  was 
reduced  from  *100  to  *75.  The  official  regulations  are 
as  follows : — 

**Bar  diggings"  shall  mean  any  part  of  a  river  over  which  tlie 
water  extends  when  the  water  is  in  its  flooded  state  and  which  is 
not  covered  at  low  water.  Mines  on  benches  shall  be  known  as 
"  bench  diggings,"  and  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  size 
of  such  claims,  be  excepted  from  dry. digging.  "Dry  diggings^^ 
shall  mean  any  mine  over  which  a  river  never  extends.  "Miner 
shall  mean  a  male  or  female  over  the  age  of  18,  but  not  under  that 
age.  "(Uaim"  shall  mean  the  personal  right  of  property  in  a 
})lacer  mine  or  diggings  during  the  time  for  which  the  gitint  of 
such  mine  or  diggings  is  made.  "  Legal  post"  shall  mean  a  stake 
standing  not  less  than  four  feet  above  the  ground  and  squared  on 
four  Rides  for  at  least  one  foot  from  the  top.  Both  sides  so  squared 
shall  measure  at  least  four  inches  across  the  face.  It  shall  also 
mean  any  stump  or  tree  cut  off  and  squared  or  faced  to  the  above 
height  and  size.  "Close  season"  shall  mean  the  period  of  the 
year  during  which  placer  mining  is  generally  suspended,  the 
period  to  be  fixed  by  the  gold  commissioner  in  whose  district  the 
claim  is  situated.  "Locality"  shall  mean  the  territory  along  a 
river  (tributary  of  the  Yukon  river)  and  its  affluents.  **  Mineral' 
sliall  include  all  minerals  whatsoever  other  than  coal. 

"  Bar  diggings,"  a  strip  of  land  150  feet  wide  at  high-water  mark 
and  thence  extending  into  the  river  to  its  lowest  water  level. 

The  sides  of  a  claim  for  bar  diggings  shall  be  two  parallel  lines 
run  as  nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles  to  the  stream,  and  shall  be 
marked  by  four  legal  posts,  one  at  each  end  of  the  claim  at  or 
about  liigh-water  mark;  also,  one  at  each  end  of  the  claim  at  or 
about  the  edge  of  the  water.  One  of  the  posts  at  high-water  roai'K 
shall  be  legibly  marked  with  the  name  of  the  miner  and  the  date 
upon  which  the  claim  was  staked. 

Dry  diggings  shall  be  100  feet  square,  and  shall  have  placed  at 
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eacli  of  itsfour  cornci-s  a  legal  post,  upon  one  of  which  shall  be 
legibly  marked  the  name  of  the  miner  and  the  date  upon  which 
the  claim  was  staked. 

Creek  and  river  claims  shall  be  100  feet  long,  measured  in  the 
direction  of  the  general  course  of  the  stream,  and  shall  extend  in 
width  from  base  to  base  of  the  hill  or  bench  on  each  side;  but 
when  the  hills  or  benches  are  less  than  100  feet  apart,  the  claim 
may  be  100  feet  in  depth.  The  sides  of  a  claim  shall  be  two 
pai*allel  lines  run  as  nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles  to  the 
stream.  The  sides  shall  be  marked  with  legal  posts  at  or  about 
the  edge  of  Uie  water  and  at  the  rear  boundaries  of  the  claim. 
One  of  the  legal  posts  at  the  stream  shall  be  legibly  marked  with 
the  name  of  the  miner  and  the  date  upon  which  the  claim  was 
staked. 

^  A  bench  claim  shall  be  100  feet  square,  and  shall  have  placed  at 
each  of  itsfour  corners  a  legal  post,  upon  which  shall  be  legibly 
marked  the  name  of  the  miner  and  the  date  upon  which  the  claim 
was  staked. 

Entry  shall  only  be  granted  for  alternate  claims,  the  other 
altei-nate  claims  being  reserved  for  the  crown,  to  be  disposed  of  at 
public  auction,  or  in  such  manner  as  may  be  decided  by  the  min- 
ister of  the  interior.  The  penalty  for  trespassing  upon  a  claim 
reserved  for  the  crown  shall  be  immediate  cancellation  by  the  gold 
commissioner  of  any  entry  or  entries  which  the  person  trespassing 
may  have  obtained,  whether  by  original  entry  or  purchase,  for  a 
mining  claim,  and  the  refusal  by  the  gold  commissioner  of  the 
acceptance  of  any  application  which  the  person  trespassing  may 
at  any  time  make  for  a  claim.  In  addition  to  such  penalty,  the 
mounted  police,  upon  a  requisition  from  tlie  gold  commissioner  to 
that  effect,  shall  take  the  necessary  steps  to  eject  the  trespasser. 

If  any  perscm  or  persons  shall  discover  a  new  mine  and  such  dis- 
covery shall  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  gold  com- 
missioner, a  creek  and  river  claim  750  feet  in  length  may  be 
granted.  A  new  stratum  of  auriferous  earth  or  gravel  situated  in 
a  locality  where  the  claims  are  abandoned  shall,  for  this  purpose, 
be  deemed  a  new  mine,  although  the  same  locality  shall  have  been 
previously  worked  at  a  different  level. 

A  claim  shall  be  recorded  with  the  gold  commissioner  in  whose 
district  it  is  situated,  within  three  days  after  the  location  thereof, 
if  it  is  located  within  10  miles  of  the  commissioner's  office.  One 
extra  day  shall  be  allowed  for  making  such  record  for  every  ad- 
ditional 10  miles  or  fraction  thereof. 

Entry  shall  not  be  granted  for  a  claim  which  has  not  been  staked 
by  the  applicant  in  person  in  the  manner  specified  in  these  regula- 
tions. 

An  entry  fee  of  $15  shall  be  charged  the  first  year,  and  an  annual 
fee  of  $100  for  each  of  the  following  years.  This  provision  shall 
apply  to  locations  for  which  entries  have  already  been  granted. 

A  royalty  of  10  per  cent  on  the  gold  mined  shall  be  levied  and 
collected  by  officers  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose,  provided  the 
amount  so  mined  and  taken  from  a  single  claim  does  not  exceed 
$500  per  week.  In  case  the  amount  mined  and  taken  from  any 
single  claim  exceeds  $500  per  week,  there  shall  be  levied  and  col- 
lected a  royalty  of  10  per  cent  upon  the  amount  so  taken  up  to 
$500;  and  upon  the  excc'ss,  or  amount  taken  from  any  single  claim 
over  $500  per  week,  there  shall  be  levied  and  collected  a  royaltv  of 
20  per  cent.    The  time  and  manner  in  which  such  royalty  shall  be 
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i  district  of  the  Canadian  Northwest  Terri- 

boundary  between  Alaska  and  the  Northwest 

is  the  14l8t  meridian,  which  as  yet  has  not 

ated  in  that  Arctic  region.     The  Yukon  district 

I  ween   British  Columbia,  60th  parallel,  and  the 

lie  ocean,  between  the  Cordilleras — which  are  prob- 

: y  mostly  in  the  district — and  the  Rockies. 

The  first  official  report  that  went  out  from  this  region 

Wcis  by  Mi*.  W.  Ogilvie,  land  surveyor  of  the  Dominion, 

who  chanced  to  be  at  Fort  Cudahy,  fifty  miles  away. 
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He  heard  of  it  on  September  6,  1896,  and  wrote  a  report 
which  reached  Ontario  rn  the  summer  of  1897.  He 
always  called  the  river  "  Thron-Duick."  It  was  pre- 
viously spoken  of  as  Tondak.  This  stream  enters  the 
Yukon  about  2,000  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  Yukon  river,  which  crosses  Alaska  from  east  to 
west  and  empties  into  the  Pacific  a  little  south  of  liering 
strait,  is  said  to  be  a  mightier  stream  than  the  Columbia. 

Mr.  Ogilvie  gives  a  scientific  estimate  that  *70,000,- 
000  in  gold  will  be  taken  out  of  the  Thron-Duick  in 
three  years. 

Dawson  City,  named  for  George  R.  Dawson,  of  the 
Dominion  Geological  Survey,  is  at  the  junction 
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Klondike  and  the  Yukon,  fifty-three  miles  above  or  east 
of  Forty  Mile  Creek,  and  a  few  miles  above  Fort  Reli- 
ance. Fort  Cudahy  is  some  fifty  miles  below  Fort 
Reliance.  In  the  summer  one  can  see  to  read  indoors 
at  midnight,  as  it  is  but  ninety  miles  below  the  Arctic 
circle;  while  it  is  never  dark  in  summer,  it  is  dark 
nearly  all  the  time  in  winter.  In  the  summer  it  is 
frightfully  hot,  because  the  sun  shines  practically  all 
the  time,  night  and  day.  No  place  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered where  the  mosquitoes  are  so  large,  numerous, 
and  venomous  as  in  the  Klondike  region. 

The  northern  portion  of  Alaska,  it  is  said,  will  pe- 
tition congress  at  the  next  session  to  recognize  it  as 
Lincoln  county,  Alaska,  basing  its  claim  upon  the 
industrial  and  commercial  importance  that  St.  Michael 
and  the  Yukon  will  assume  in  view  of  the  Klondike 
development. 

Plaeer  Mtnlng. — The  origin  of  the  placer  deposits 
and  the  methods  of  working  claims  are  described  as 
follows : 

Placer  mines  owe  their  richness  to  the  accuinalation  of  ages. 
On  an  average,  subaerial  agencies  are  wearing  down  the  surfaces 
of  the  continents  at  a  rate  of  a  foot  in  about  three  thousand  years, 
while  the  mountains  and  the  river  vaUeys  are  wearing  away  much 
faster.  It  is  not  too  much  to  believe,  therefore,  that  thousands 
of  feet  of  rocks  in  the  upper  Yukon  basin  have  been  dissolved  by 
subaerial  agencies,  and  their  soluble  and  lighter  portions  carried 
away  to  the  depths  of  the  sea  by  the  mighty  current  of  the  river. 
Even  the  quartz  is  ground  to  powder  and  borne  awav  by  the  eve^ 
recurring  Hoods  in  the  innumerable  streams.  Grold  Is  seven  times 
heavier  than  gravel,  and,  therefore,  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the 
gravel  beds  into  which  it  is  washed. 

From  this  it  can  readily  be  seen  how  deceptive  a  rich  placer 
mine  may  be  as  to  the  richness  of  thQ  quartz  vein  from  which  it  is 
derived. 

Prof.  G.  Frederick  Wright,  speaking  upon  this  point,  says:  **A 
small  yield  to  the  ton  amounts  to  a  great  deal  if  a  large  amount  is 
crushed  and  separated.  For  example,  the  Tread  well  mine,  near 
Juneau,  yields  but  three  or  four  dollars  of  gold  to  the  ton,  but  the 
vein  is  very  wide  and  rises  directly  from  tide-wat^er  at  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  which  furnishes  water-power  in  abundance.  Every- 
thing, therefore,  is  present  to  insure  the  greatest  economy  in 
working.  The  quartz  ore  is  stripped  off  from  the  suiiace  of  the 
mountain  at  a  moderate  elevation,  from  which  gravity  carries  the 
cars  to  the  top  of  the  mill,  where  water-power  from  the  same 
mountain  drives  the  stamping  machinery,  allowing  the  product  to 
descend  of  its  own  weight  to  the  basement,  where  the  waste  is 
dumped  into  the  sea.  With  such  economy  in  working  the  mill,  a 
very  low-grade  ore  can  be  made  profitable.  The  million  dollars  a 
year  turned  out  from  the  Treadwell  mine  is  largely  profit.    Bat 
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were  this  vein  transferred  inland  for  a  few  miles,  especi-illy  in 
that  rugged  region,  the  cost  would  easily  more  than  equal  the 
returns.  As  there  is  every  evidence  that  enormous  glaciers  have 
ploughed  their  way  through  the  channel  which  passes  Juneau,  it 
is  evident  that  nature  has  crushed  and  **  milled"  more  of  this 
quartz  vein  than  man  will  be  able  to  do  in  centuries,  with  all  his 
labor-saving  appliances.  If,  therefore,  we  could  explore  and 
utilise  the  depths  of  the  Alexander  archipelago  and  bring  up  its 
buried  treasures,  there  is  no  telling  what  riches  we  should  find.'* 

The  yellow  metal  is  not  found  in  paying  quantity  in  the  main 
river,  but  in  the  small  streams  which  cut  through  the  mountains 
on  either  side.  These  practically  wash  out  the  gold.  The  mud 
and  mineral  matter  is  carried  into  the  main  river,  while  the  gold 
is  left  on  the  rough  bottoms  of  these  side  streams.  In  most  cases 
the  gold  lies  at  the  bottom  of  thick  gravel  deposits.  The  gold  is 
covered  by  frozen  gravel  in  the  winter.  During  the  summer, 
until  the  snow  is  all  melted,  the  surface  is  covered  by  muddy 
torrents.  When  the  snow  is  all  melted  and  the  springs  begin  to 
freeze,  the  streams  dry  up.  At  the  approach  of  winter,  in  order 
to  get  at  the  gold,  the  miners  find  it  necessary  to  dig  into  the 
gravel  formation.  Formerly  they  stripped  the  gravel  off  until 
they  came  to  the  gold.  Now  they  sink  a  shaft  to  the  bottom  of 
the  gravel,  and  tunnel  along  underneath  in  the  gold-bearing  layer. 
The  way  in  which  this  is  done  is  interesting,  as  it  has  to  be  carried 
on  in  cold  weather,  when  everything  is  frozen. 

The  miners  build  fires  over  the  area  where  they  wish  to  work, 
and  keep  these  lighted  over  that  territory  for  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  Then,  at  the  expiration  of  this  period,  the  gravel 
will  be  melted  and  softened  to  a  depth  of  perhaps  six  inches. 
This  is  then  taken  o£f,  and  other  fires  built  until  the  gold-bearing 
layer  is  reached.  When  the  shaft  is  down  that  far,  fires  are  built 
at  the  bottom,  against  the  sides  of  the  layer,  and  tunnels  made  in 
Uiis  manner. 

Blasting  would  do  no  good,  on  account  of  the  hard  nature  of  the 
material,  and  would  blow  out  just  as  out  of  a  gun.  The  matter 
taken  out  containing  the  gold  is  piled  up  until  spring,  when  the 
torrents  come  down,  and  is  panned  and  cradled  by  tliese.  It  is 
certainly  very  hard  labor. 

Rentes  to  Klondike*— Until  this  discovery  of  gold 
in  large  quantities,  the  only  route  into  this  region  for 
general  travel  was  by  way  of  St.  Michael,  an  island  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  in  Bering  sea.  To  this 
island  there  are  steamers  plying  regularly  once  a  month 
in  the  summer  from  San  Francisco  and  Seattle.  The 
island  of  St.  Michael  has  a  fort  by  the  same  name ;  but 
the  common  name  is  "Fort  Get  There."  At  St. 
Michael  passengera  exchange  to  small  stern-wheel 
steamers,  which  go  to  Circle  City,  a  journey  of  1,800 
miles.  The  river  is  broad  and  deep ;  but  the  mouth  is 
so  shallow  that  no  craft  drawing  more  than  four  feet  of 
water  is  safe  in  trying  to  go  out  and  in  to  the  Yukon. 
The  fare  from  San  Francisco  or  Seattle  to  Circle  City 
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has  been  $150,  including  board  and  stateroom;  bat 
after  the  first  trip  this  season,  all  space  was  at  a  pie- 
mium.  The  difficulty  with  this  route  is  the  distance, 
2,500  miles  longer  than  the  other. 


MAP  SHOWING  WATER  ROUTES  TO  THE 
KLONDIKE  REGION. 


The  land  route,  as  it  is 
called,  requires  a  steamer 
as  far  as  Juneau.  The  land- 
ing here  is  very  annoying, 
often  requiring  one  to  wade 
knee-deep  for  a  long  dis- 
tance from  the  ancliorage 
to  the  shore.  The  distance  from  here  to  Dyea  is  a  hun- 
dred miles.  This  is  a  comparatively  easy  journey. 
Dyea  consists  of  a  rude  log  store  and  a  movable  town 
of  tents,  occupied  by  the  "  diggers  "  awaiting  Indians 
to  carry  tents  and  baggage  over  Chilkoot  pass,  near  by, 
which  is  4,000  feet  high.  There  is  no  food  for  sale 
between  Juneau  and  Forty  Mile  City,  a  distance  of  700 
miles,  Dyea  has  no  food  for  the  "  diggers."  The  Chil- 
koot pass  is  diffi(;ult,  even  dangerous,  to  those  not  pos- 
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sessed  of  steady  nerves.  Toward  the  summit  there  is 
a  sheer  ascent  of  1,000  feet,  where  a  slip  would  certainly 
be  fatal.  There  is  liable  to  be  a  dense  mist  at  the  most 
dangerous  place.  It  often  takes  fourteen  hours  to  tramp 
over  this  pass  to  Lake  Lindemann,  the  first  of  a  series 
of  five  lakes.  The  distance  is  twenty-four  miles,  but 
one  has  to  walk  through  half-melted  snow  for  most  of 
the  way.  At  this  point  a  party  has  to  camp  while  they 
cut  trees  and  make  their  own  boats.  The  trip  through 
the  five  lakes  is  liable  to  last  for  ten  days  and  more. 
Lake  Bennett  is  often  too  rough  for  days  together  for 
them  to  risk  themselves  upon  it  in  the  rude  boats  which 
they  have  built.  The  rapids  between  the  lakes  and 
below  the  fifth  lake  are  something  frightful  at  times. 
One  of  these  is  a  mile  long  and  dashes  through  walls 
of  rocks  often  100  feet  high.  One  of  these  rapids  has 
been  named  "  Miners'  Grave,"  because  of  the  fatal  acci- 
dents there  this  season. 

No  pen  can  picture  the  xjonditions  on  this  route 
this  year  when  men  started  later  than  they  ought 
to  have  done.  The  journey  to  the  Alaskan  gold  fields 
is  a  hard  one  for  the  well-equipped  explorer,  who  travels 
in  light  marching  order.  The  gold  prospector,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  carry  a  winter's  supplies,  dearly  pur- 
chased at  Juneau,  to  be  transported  at  ruinous  prices 
over  the  Chilkoot  pass.  He  must  construct  his  own 
boat  (often  single-handed)  on  Lake  Lindemann,  and, 
assuming  that  he  arrives  at  his  destination,  must  secure 
lodgings  at  a  price  that  would  startle  a  metropolitan 
landlord.  And  all  this  on,  perhaps,  a  capital  of  |l,000, 
not  including  a  ticket  to  Juneau  from  the  Golden  Gate 
or  elsewhere.  No  wonder  that  the  annals  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that 
within  the  last  five  years  hundreds  of  starving  miners 
have  been  sent  out  of  the  country  at  the  company's  ex- 
pense; and  these  are  but  a  percentage  of  those  who  have 
perished  from  actual  starvation  in  the  dreary  purlieus 
of  Circle  City  and  Forty  Mile  Creek. 

There  are  other  approaches  to  the  Yukon  region  than 
this  frightful  Chilkoot  pass.  The  chain  of  mountains 
of  which  the  latter  forms  a  part  is  cut  by  three  other 
passes — ^the   Taku,  the   Chilkat,   and  the  White   pass. 
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Of  these,  the  two  former  may  be  dismissed  as  being,  on 
account  of  their  length  and  other  difficulties,  almost  as 
impracticable  as  the  Chilkoot,  over  which  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  lay  a  bridle-path;  but  the  White 
pass  offers  no  serious  obstacles  to  the  construction  of  a 
railway.  The  White  pass  is  at  least  1,000  feet  lower 
than  the  Chilkoot,  and,  unlike  the  latter,  is  timbered 
the  entire  length.  The  salt-water  terminus  of  this  pass 
is  in  Skagway  bay,  eighty-five  miles  from  Juneau.  Here 
ocean  steamers  can  run  up  at  all  times  to  a  wharf  which 
has  been  constructed  in  a  sheltered  position,  and  there 
is  an  excellent  town  site  with  protection  from  storms. 
The  pass  lies  through  a  box  canyon  surrounded  by  high 

frranite  peaks,  and  is  comparatively  easy.  It  has  already 
)een  used  by  miners,  who  report  favorably  upon  the 
trail ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  adoption  of  this 
route  obviates  the  dangers  and  expenses  of  the  Chil- 
koot, avoids  Lakes  Lindemann  and  Bennett  (the  stormi- 
est and  most  perilous  of  the  whole  chain),  shortens  and 
freatly  diminishes  the  expense  of  the  journey  to  the 
ukon  valley,  and,  above  all,  can  be  used  throughout 
the  year  (the  interior  of  Alaska  is  now  completely  cut 
off  from  the  world  for  nine  months  in  the  year),  there 
can  be  little  reasonable  doubt  that  the  White  pass  is 
the  best  and  most  practicable  route  to  the  Yukon  gold 
fields. 

It  is  said  that  a  scheme  is  now  in  progress  to  open  up 
the  White  pass  and  facilitate  the  transport  of  miners 
and  stores  to  the  mining  settlements.  When  this 
scheme  has  been  carried  out,  the  prospector  (even  of 
limited  means)  may  reasonably  hope  to  reach  his  claim 
in  safety  and  at  a  comparatively  moderate  outlay. 

Administration  of  Affairs.— The  Dominion  govern- 
ment was  prompt  to  police  the  whole  mining  region.  A 
court  was  established  at  once  with  Justice  McGuire  of 
Prince  Albert  as  judge.  Major  Walsh  was  appointed 
administrator  of  civil  affairs  for  the  Yukon  district, 
which  includes  the  Klondike,  and  his  salary  was  fixed 
at  $5,000  a  year.  Major  Walsh  is  a  man  univereally 
respected,  and  he  has  made  a  great  sacrifice  personally 
in  order  to  serve  his  government  in  this  emergency. 
Sergeant    Tinsley  went    to    the    ground   with  Alajor 
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Walsh,  and  will  have  charge  of  the  police  force.     There 
has  heen  and  will  he  no  reign  of  terror  in  these  camps. 
The  government  at  once  provided  one  hnndred  mounted 
police.      The    United 
States  government  has 
united    with  the   Do- 
minion authorities  in 
providing  for  reliable 
postal      arrangements 
for  the  future. 

An  Ou»m.— Experts 
made  up  a  list  of  what 
was  needed  as  an  outfit 
for  the  trip  into  the 
land  of  gold.  Remem- 
ber that  all  this  had 
to  be  carried  along 
witK  the  miner : 

Bacon,  200  pounds. 

Flour,  800  pounds. 

Assort«<l  dried  fruiU, 
150  poonds. 

CoFD  meal,  200  pounds. 

Rice,  50  pounds. 

C  o  S  e  e ,  parched,  75 
pounds. 

Tea,  40  pounds.  ^^^   ^   _.   ..   

Sugar,  76  pounds.  ' 

Beans,  160  poonds. 

Condensed  milk,  1  case. 

AsBortment  of  evctporated  vegetables  and  meats. 

Two  Buita  of  corduroy. 

Three  pairs  rubber  boots. 

Three  pairs  heavy  shoes. 

Two  dozen  heavy  woolen  socliB. 

One-hall  dozen  woolen  mitts. 

Three  pairs  woolen  gloves. 

Three  suits  oE  heavy  underwear. 

Two  hats. 

Two  suits  Mackinaw. 

Four  heavy  woolen  shirts. 

One  heavy  coat. 

Three  pairs  of  heavy  woolen  blankets. 

The  outfit  will  cost  about  f  175.  Transportation,  via  steamer,  to 
Klondike,  $160,  or  j>la  Juneau  and  Dyea.  $40.  It  by  the_  latter 
route,  the  carriage  from  salt  water  to  Lako  Lindemann,  a  distance 
ot  tblrty-one  miles,  say  one  and  a  half  tons,  at  16  cents  per  pound, 
$450.  Boat  at  Lake  Llndemann,  (eo.  Miscellaneous,  $25.  Total, 
$750. 

.Conaervatively,  that  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  requirements  of  a 
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man  who  expects  to  remain  in  the  Yukon  for  eighteen  montJis. 
There  are  several  incidental  expenses  which  might  be  incurred,  or 
the  amount  of  supplies  might  be  curtailed  to  a  slight  extent. 

Warnings. — In  view  of  the  many  dangers  attending 
the  rush  to  the  Klondike,  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  United 
States  secretary  of  the  interior,  issued  the  following 
warning  August  10,  1897 : 

**To  whom  it  may  concern: 

*'  In  view  of  information  received  at  this  department  that  three 
thousand  persons,  with  two  thousand  tons  of  baggage  and  freight, 
are  now  waiting  at  the  entrance  to  White  pass  in  Alaska  for  an  op- 
portunity to  cross  the  mountains  to  the  Yukon  river,  and  that 
many  more  are  preparing  to  join  them,  I  deem  it  proper  to  call  the 
attention  of  all  who  contemplate  making  the  trip,  to  the  exposure, 
privation,  suffering,  and  danger  incident  thereto  at  this  advanced 
period  of  the  season,  even  if  they  should  succeed  in  crossing  the 
mountains.  To  reach  Dawson  City,  when  over  the  pass,  700  miles 
of  difficult  navigation  on  the  Yukon  river,  without  adequate 
means  of  transportation,  will  still  be  before  them,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  journey  can  be  completed  before  the  river  is  closed  by 
ice. 

^*  I  am  moved  to  draw  public  notice  to  these  conditions  by  the 
gravity  of  the  possible  consequences  to  people  detained  in  tiie 
mountainous  wilderness  during  five  or  six  months  of  an  Arctic 
winter,  where  no  relief  can  reach  them,  however  great  tlie  need.*' 

It  is  needless  to  recite  the  multiplied  horrors  of  the 
Chilkoot  pass,  the  storm-swept  lakes,  and  frantic  rapids. 
There  has  been  indescribable  suffering  and  numberless 
deaths ;  the  hardships  and  woe  of  the  long,  dark  winter 
are  too  great  to  contemplate.  Ever}'^  warning  possible 
has  been  given.  Carrier  pigeons  came  back  from  the 
Chilkoot  pass,  l>egging  miners  not  to  come ;  but  they 
persisted  for  weeks  after  there  was  any  sense  in  starting. 
A  few  facts  cannot  be  undervalued.  There  are  no 
houses  to  speak  of  in  the  whole  Klondike  region.  There 
are  about  10,000  more  people  there  than  were  there  last 
winter.  Most  oi  these  did  not  arrive  until  the  weather 
was  Arctic.  No  food  can  be  had  from  any  outside 
point  by  any  possibility  until  July.  But  it  is  best  to 
cherish  every  possible  hope  till  the  worst  is  known. 
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THE  EASTERN  CRISIS. 


AT  EVER  has  the  European  concert  been  subjected  to 
a  more  trying  ordeal  than  during  the  recent  strug- 
gle between  the  Christian  and  the  Moslem  in  southeast- 
ern Europe.  It  has  remained  throughout  unbroken,  but 
emerges  from  the  ordeal  with  greatly  diminished  pres- 
tige as  an  efl&cient  instrument  for  the  prompt  adjust- 
ment of  international  differences. 

Although  the  concert  has  succeeded  in  patcliing  up 
a  peace,  it  was  unable  to  prevent  the  war.  Its  essential 
weakness,  arising  out  of  the  mutual  distrust  and  jeal- 
ousy of  its  members,  wliom  the  sultan  played  against 
one  another  at  will,  has  been  made  apparent  to  the 
world.  It  has,  moreover,  unwittingly  furthered  the 
accomplishment  of  ends  that  were  never  within  its 
design.  Territorially,  the  map  of  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  modifications  along  the  Thessalian 
border,  remains  in  statu  quo  ;  but  politically  and  diplo- 
matically, the  continental  system  has  undergone  a  great 
transformation.  As  a  political  quantity,  Greece  has 
practically  been  wiped  out.  The  hopes  so  w^idely  enter- 
tained a  couple  of  years  ago  for  reform  within  the  sul- 
tan's dominions  in  the  interest  of  his  Christian  subjects, 
have  been  indefinitely  deferred.  And — perhaps  of  even 
greater  ultimate  significance — the  "  sick  "  man  of  Europe 
has  been  cured  of  his  sickness ;  the  recently  tottering 
throne  at  Stamboul  has  been  braced  up  and  steadied 
upon  its  foundations ;  and  the  long-lost  reputation  of 
the  Porte  as  a  desirable  friend  in  peace,  a  dangerous  foe 
in  war,  and  a  factor  of  the  greatest  importance  in  sliap- 
ingthe  destinies  of  Europe,  has  been  re-established. 

The  Peace  Negotiations. — Over  four  months  elapsed 
between  the  first  proffer  of  mediation  by  the  powera  (p. 
305)  and  the  actual  cessation  of  the  war  by  the  signing 
of  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  chief  obstacle  to  progress  of 
the  negotiations,  was  Turkey's  persistence  in  demanding 
to  be  allowed  to  rebiin  Thessaly,  the  annexation  of 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  she  had  from  the  first 
insisted  upon  as  a  condition  of  the  establishment  of 
peace  (p.  306).     Throughout  the  month  of  June,  Tur- 
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key  continued  to  strengthen  her  positions  in  Thessalj, 
massing  troops  at  Domoko,  fortifying  Velestino,  reaping, 
by  the  aid  of  her  soldiers,  the  Thessalian  harvests,  stor- 
ing large  quantities  of  grain  at  Elassona,  and  in  otlier 
ways  making  secure  her  foothold.     By  the  beginning  of 
July,  this  had  gone  so  far  that  it  threatened  to  reader 
futile  all  the  enorta  of  the  peace  negotiators.    In  fact, 
on  July  5,  at  an  extraordiimry  sitting  of  the  Turkish 
council  of  ministers  at  the  Yildiz  Kiosk,  a  report  was 
actually  drawn  up   in   favor  of  resuming  hostilities  if 
peace   were   not  con- 
cluded within  aweek; 
and   on  July  6,  Lord 
Salisbury  intimated  in 
the  house  of  lords  that 
a  settlement  of  the 
crisis  was  not  in  sight, 
(p.  311). 

On  the  same  day  it 
was  known  at  Con- 
stantinople that  Rus- 
sia had  addressed  a 
circular  note  to  the 
powers,  suggesting 
that  it  was  time  to 
take  steps  for  expe- 
diting the  conclusion 
of  peace.  Two  days 
later  the  ambassadois 
presented  a  collective 
note  to  the  Turltisli 
government,  charging 
T«wFiK  P-.8HA,  TUKEiiH  FouiQH  uiK-  the  Porte  dlpcctly  witi 
'"""■  " tergiversation "    on 

the  subject  of  the  Thessalian  frontier,  and  demanding  a 
cessation  of  the  obstruction  of  the  peace  negotiations. 
So  emphatic  was  this  note  that  the  sultan  at  once  sent 
personal  telegrams  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  five  powere 
in  the  concert,  and  to  President  Faure  of  France,  The 
reply  from  Emperor  William  was  so  ambiguous  as  to 
lead  the  sultan  to  continue  to  hope  for  moral  support 
from  Germany ;  but,  in  view  of  the  determined  attitude 
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of  the  other  powers,  the  German  ambassador  was  in- 
structed from  Berlin  to  notify  the  Turkish  government 
that  it  must  conform  to  the  decision  of  the  powers;  and 
on  July  16,  Tewfik  Pasha,,  Turkish  foreign  minister, 
announced  to  the  ambassadors  that  the  sultan  had 
agreed  to  the  principle  of  their  demands  on  the  frontier 
question. 

The  Turkish  demand  had  been  for  a  perpetual  cession  of  all  the  con- 
quered portion  of  northern  Thessaly,  down  to  the  ri^er  Salambria  (the 
ancient  Penens)  and  to  a  point  twelve  kilometres  beyond  the  line  of  that 
rirer  in  the  district  of  Larissa.  The  powers,  howeyer,  insisted  that  all 
that  Turkey  could  finally  hope  for  was  a  rectification  of  the  existing  moun- 
tain frontier  for  strategic  purposes.  This,  as  arranged  by  the  military 
ailach&t  gives  Turkey  possession  of  the  mountain  passes  formerly  held 
by  the  Greeks,  and  practical  command  of  all  roads  southward.  See  map 
below,  page  674. 

The  two  most  important  points  still  remaining  for 
adjustment  were  the  manner  in  which  the  evacuation  of 
Thessaly  should  be  earned  out  and  the  financial  ques- 
tion. The  Porte  maintained  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Ottoman  troops  should  be  effected  gradually,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  payment  by  Greece  of  the  war  indemnity. 
Against  this  proposal,  however,  Great  Britain  made  a 
most  determined  stand.  Such  an  arrangement,  it  was 
thought,  would  be  only  a  veiled  retrocession  of  the  prov- 
ince by  Europe;  under  it  the  evacuation  of  Thessaly 
might  easily  be  postponed  for  an  indefinite  period,  and 
the  Turkish  foothold  in  Greek  territory  be  firmly  estab- 
lished ;  such  a  result  would  be  essentially  a  breach  of 
the  treaty  of  Berlin,  a  practical  alteration  of  the  territo- 
rial status  quo  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  as  established  by 
existing  treaties,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  princi- 
ples adhered  to  by  the  European  concert  throughout 
the  crisis.  The  legitimate  demands  of  Turkey  for 
security  against  a  renewal  of  Greek  aggression.  Great 
Britain  held,  were  fully  met  when  the  rectification  of 
the  frontier  was  agreed  upon.  Not  only  was  she  to 
hold  the  southern  slopes  of  all  the  passes  leading  from 
Thessaly  into  Macedonia,  but  she  actually  obtained  a 
strip  of  territory  across  the  Peneus,  which  enabled  her 
at  any  moment  to  throw  her  armies  into  the  heart  of 
the  Thessalian  plain.  It  was  generally  admitted,  pend- 
ing the  payment  by  Greece  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
indemnity,  that  Turkey  should  continue  to  hold  some 
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strategic  points  in  Thessaly;  but  to  remain  in  occupa. 
tion,  civil  and  military,  of  a  laree  part  of  the  province, 
including  its  capital  and  its  chief  port,  was  quite  another 
tiling.     Yet  this  was  involved  in  the  Turkish  demand 
for  gradual   evacuation  of  the  province,  for,  Thessaly 
being  by  nature  the  richest  of  the  provinces  of  Greece, 
the  revival  of  revenue  and  the  re-establishment  of  finan- 
cial  equilibrium   in   Greece   would   depend    upon  the 
restoration  of  normal 
conditions  in  the  prov- 
ince, which  would  be 
practically  impossible 
during   til  e   Turkish 
occupation.    To  make 
the   evacuation   con- 
tingent upon  condi- 
tions which   the   con- 
tinued occupation 
rendered  doubly  diffi- 
cult,  would   be  to 
postpone    indefinitely 
the   ability  of  Greece 
to   meet  her  financial 
obligations ;  would  be, 
in   ftict  to  perpetuate 
Turkish  supremacy  in 
the  province. 

While   Great   Britr 
ain  firmly  adhere<l  to 
the  construction  thus 
put  ui)on  the  Turkish 
,;u-Bi»„.ii.ur....  demand  for  a  gradual 

withdrawal,  the  other  powers,  especially  Germany,  did 
not  agree  with  her.  Lord  Salisbury  s  attitude  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  British  press,  but  equally 
condemned  on  the  continent,  where  the  suspicion  seems 
to  have  been  general  that  Great  Britain  contemplated  ft 
coup  d'Stat  in  the  seizure  of  Crete.  For  a  time,  a  dead- 
lock prevented  further  progress ;  but  early  in  September 
a  compromise  was  reached.  The  British  demand  for  a 
definitive  evacuation  was  conceded  ;  but  with  this  was 
coupled  an  agreement  upon  the  principle  of  which  Ger- 
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many  in  particular  had  insisted — namely,  for  the  consti- 
tution of  an  international,  commission  representing  the 
powers  to  assume  control  of  certain  revenues  with 
which  Greece  was  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  interest 
for  the  holders  of  the  old  bonds  of  the  Grecian  debt,  as 
w^ell  as  payment  of  the  indemnity  loan.  The  revenues 
designated  are  the  duties  on  exported  currants  and  figs, 
the  stamp  and  postcard  duties,  and  the  customs  duties 
fi-om  the  Laurium  mines — a  total  of  10,240,000  drachmas 
(about  $2,000,000). 

The  acceptance  of  this  compromise — including,  as  it 
does,  provision  f6r  the  old  Greek  loans — is  regarded  as 
a  great  victory  for  German  diplomacy.  Greece  had 
years  before  repudiated  the  debt,  which  was  mainly  held 
by  German  creditors.  Germany  insisted  that  the  claims 
of  her  bondholders,  although  connected  in  no  way  with 
the  issues  of  the  recent  war,  constituted  a  prior  lien  to 
be  taken  into  account  when  a  portion  of  the  Greek  rev- 
enue was  pledged  for  the  service  of  the  new  indemnity 
loan  ;  and  she  carried  her  point. 

Treaty  of  Peace  Signed. — The  last  serious  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  a  formal  settlement  of  the  crisis  was  now 
removed.  On  September  18,  at  the  Topkhaneh  palace 
in  Constantinople,  the  formal  preliminary  treaty  ending 
the  war  and  embodying  the  results  of  the  long  negotia- 
tions was  signed  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  .powers  and 
by  Tewfik  Pasha,  foreign  minister  of  the  Porte.  It  was 
promptly  ratified  by  the  sultan.  With  the  exception  of 
the  outcries  of  indignation  heard  at  Athens  and  a  few 
isolated  rumblings  of  discontent  at  London,  the  general 
result  was  hailed  with  acclamations  at  every  capital  in 
Europe  as  a  triumph  of  diplomacy. 

According  to  the  text  of  the  preliminary  treaty,  to  which  is 
appended  a  topogi^aphical  map,  the  final  details  of  the  frontier 
delimitation  will  oe  fixed  by  delegates  of  the  two  powers  inter- 


ested, with  military  delegates  of  the  powers.*  The  Greek  govern- 
ment was  also  to  send  delegates  to  Constantinople  within  fifteen 
days  from  the  signing  of  the  preliminary  treaty,  for  the  conclusion 
of  a  definite  peace  treaty. 

*NoTB.— The  accompanying  map  (page  674)  sbows  roaghly  the  territorial 
adjustment  efTected  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  One  month  after  the 
Greek  chamber  has  satisfied  the  commissioners  in  the  matter  of  the  reve- 
niies  designated  as  a  guarantee  for  the  indemnity,  the  Turkish  troops  will 
be  withdrawn  to  the  line  of  the  Peneus  (Salambria)  marked  x  x  x  x.  There 
they  will  remain  until  the  indemnity  of  £4,000,000  Turkish  is  paid  in  full. 
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Article  II.  provides  that  an  international  commission  of  the 
mediating  powers  shall  make  the  necessary  arrangements  to  secure 
the  rapid  payment  of  the  indemnity  fixed  at  £T4,000,000,  about 
$17,000,000,  and  to  prevent  any  injury  from  being  done  to  the  right 
of  former  creditors.  The  Greek  government  will  submit  to  the 
chamber  a  law,  to  be  previously  approved  by  the  powers,  defining 
the  duties  of  the  commission.  The  collection  and  employment  of 
revennes  sufficient  for  the  service  of  the  new  and  old  loans  will 
under  this  law  be  subjected  to  the  absolute  control  of  the  commis- 
sion. 

Special  arrangements  will  be  concluded  between  Turkey  and 
Greece  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  consular  immunities. 

Article  lY.  prescribes  that  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  will 
contain  clauses  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war,  for  an  am- 
nesty, for  the  free  emigration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  retroceded 
territories,  and  compensation  to  private  persons  for  losses  caused 
by  the  Greek  forces. 

Article  Y. — Negotiations  will  at  the  same  time  be  entered  into 
at  Constantinople  for  the  conclusion  within  a  period  of  three 
months  of  the  following  arrangements. — (a.)  A  convention  settling 
the  questions  of  contested  nationalities  on  the  basis  of  the  plan 
negotiated  in  1876  between  Turkey  and  Greece.  (6.)  A  consular 
convention  in  accordance  with  Article  III.  (c.)  An  extradition 
convention,  (d.)  A  convention  for  the  repression  of  brigandage  on 
the  frontier. 

Article  YI,  after  providing  that  the  state  of  war  shall  cease  as 
soon  as  the  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  is  signed,  stipulates  that 
the  evacuation  of  Thessaly  shall  take  place  within  a  month, 
beginning  from  the  date  when  the  powers  snail  have  recognized  the 
provisions  of  Article  II.  as  fulfilled,  and  when  the  time  for  the 
emission  of  the  indemnity  loan  has  been  fixed  by  the  international 
commission,  in  accordance  with  the  arrangements  provided  by 
Article  II.  The  mode  of  the  evacuation  of  Thessaly  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Greek  authorities  will  be  fixed  by  the  delegates 
of  the  two  interested  parties,  with  the  aid  of  the  delegates  of  the 
great  powers. 

Two  supplements  are  appended  to  the  treaty.  The  first  relates 
to  the  termination  of  the  intervention  of  the  powers  and  their 
subsequent  authorization  to  undertake  such  arbitration  as  ma^  be 
intrusted  to  them  by  either  or  both  parties  without  any  previous 
understanding  being  required  between  them.  The  secona  supple- 
ment provides  for  the  arrangements  to  be  made  between  the  spe- 
cial delegates  of  the  Greek  government  and  the  Turkish  authorities 
in  Thessalv,  that  the  repatriation  of  the  refugees  under  tlie  super- 
vision of  the  delegates  of  the  great  powers  may  be  effected  with 
security. 

Cabinet  Crisis  In  Greece.— Long  before  the  peace 
negotiators  had  finished  their  labors,  mutterings  of  dis- 
content with  their  work  were  heard  at  Athens.  In  the 
middle  of  August,  a  meeting  of  2,000  persons  in  the 
Greek  capital  approved  a  policy  of  continuing  the  war. 

When  tliifl  la  done,  the  Turks  will  return  to  the  old  frontier  as  "  rectified  " 
by  the  additiona  marked  o  o  o  o.  The  general  result  is  an  immeasurable 
stren^henlni;  of  the  strateKic  frontier  of  Turkey  and  the  practical  spoli- 
ation of  all  the  defenses  upon  which  Greece  could  rely  for  protection  ot 
Theaaaly  against  inyaslon  from  the  north. 
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When  the  onerous  terms  of  the  treaty  were  finally  pub- 
lished, popular  indignation  in  Greece  became  uncon- 
trollable. The  result  was  the  downfall  of  the  Rail! 
ministry,  which  had  come  into  office  on  April  30  (p. 
801). 

The  chamber  assembled,  September  30,  to  consider 
the  treaty.  M.  Ralli,  in  presenting  the  dmft,  took  stroug 
exception  to  its  terniR,  attributing  their  severity  to  the 
intlueuce  of  Germany. 
He  declared  that  be 
wuuld  not  submit  a 
resolution  approving 
the  treaty,  because  it 
was  executory  and 
therefore  did  not  re- 
quire approral,  and 
also  because  such  a 
step  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  slate  and 
the  ci-owii.  Ex-Pre- 
mier Delyannis,  who 
was  in  control  of  an 
actual  majority  in  Hie 
chamber,  approved  of 
this  position;  bnt 
withheld  his  Bupptirt 
when  M.  Raili  re- 
quested a  vote  of  eon- ' 
fidence.  The  reaolu- 
DKHmica  uixi,  Bx-FBiMB  immBB  OP  tiQj,  of  confidence  waa 
°""""  defeated  by  a  vote  of 

93  to  SO.  M.  Ralli  and  his  cabinet  at  once  resigned 
office;  and  a  new  ministry  was  promptly  formed  under 
M.Zaimis,  said  to  be  a  nephew  of  ex-Premier  Delyaniiis, 
as  prime  minister  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

The  new  government  practically  accepted  the  treaty 
on  October  5,  M.  Zaimis  declaring  in  the  chamber  that 
the  object  of  his  government  would  be  to  secure  the 
evacuation  of  Thessaly,  and  fully  and  I'adically  to  reop 
ganize  the  country  with  that  end  in  view.  A  vote  of 
confidence  given  to  the  new  ministry  waa  interpreted  as 
equivuleiit  to  an  acceptance  of  the  treaty  by  the  cham 
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ber;  and  the  government  intimated  to  the  diplomatic 
corps  its  readiDess  to  begin  negotiations  for  the  execu- 
tion of  Article  II. 

Cr6t6« — The  outlook  for  a  restoration  of  tranquillity 
in  Crete  has  been  much  brightened.  To  this  end  the 
first  important  step  waQ  the  recall  of  the  Greek  army  of 
occupation  under  Colonel  Vassos,  and  the  acceptance 
by  Greece  of  the  scheme  of  autonomy  suggested  by  the 
powers  (p.  305).  Numerous  conflicts  between  Mussul- 
mans and  insurgent  Christians  occurred  during  July  in 
the  vicinity  of  Candia,  Canea,  and  other  points,  neces- 
sitating great  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  inter- 
national gendarmerie.  Early  in  August,  however,  a 
change  seems  to  have  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  Cre- 
tans. Djevad  Pasha,  an  ex-grand  vizier  of  Turkey,  had 
been  sent  to  the  island  as  military  commandant  and  as 
special  commissioner  to  reconcile  the  Mussulmans  to  a 
scheme  of  autonomy.  Suspecting,  it  is  said,  that  his 
presence  endangered  the  autonomy  which  had  been 
proffered,  the  Cretan  deputies  representing  the  princi- 
pal provinces  sent  to  the  foreign  admirals  an  official 
declaration,  accepting  autonomy  and  expressing  a  desire 
that  the  Turkish  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
island.  This  was  the  first  document  of  a  unanimous 
character  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  powers  in 
response  to  their  proposition  of  an  autonomous  rSgime. 
Toward  the  end  of  August,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by 
60  out  of  72  members  of  the  Cretan  assembly,  declaring 
that  the  assembly  abode  by  the  decision  of  the  powers, 
accepting  the  proffered  complete  autonomy,  and  empha- 
sizing the  fact  that  no  autonomy  was  practicable  which 
did  not  embrace  the  departure  of  the  Turkish  troops. 
The  assembly  invited  the  Christians  to  await  patiently 
the  decision  of  Europe,  and  to  abstain  from  injuring  the 
Mahometans'  property. 

The  causes  which  rendered  the  blockade  of  Crete 
necessary  having  now  disappeared,  the  foreign  admirals, 
during  the  first  week  in  September,  recommended  to 
their  governments  the  immediate  raising  of  the  block- 
ade. This  the  powers  decided  not  to  do  until  the  main 
lines  of  the  new  constitution  for  the  island  had  been 
determined. 

Vol.  T— 38 
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The  Tarkish  troops  remaininj^  in  Crete  are  to  be  lim- 
ited to  the  bodyguard  of  the  governor.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  European  gendarmerie  are  continued  in  Crete, 
their  officera  being  also  in  command  of  the  Ottoman 
gendarmerie.  At  the  beginning  of  September  the  inte^ 
national  troops  in  Crete  numbered  6,693  men,  distrib- 
uted as  follows:  English,  2,020 ;  French,  1,250;  Ital- 
ian, 1,412;  Russian,  1,400;  Austrian, 600;  GermaD,ll. 
Besides  these,  three  battalions — one  French,  one  Italian, 
and  one  Russian — were  kept  in  readiness  to  embark  for 
the  island  at  once.  The  expense  of  the  force  is  borne 
by  the  powers,  who  are  recompensed  in  part  from  the 
revenues  of  the  island. 

Armenian  Agitation. — The  Armenian  revolutionists 
in  Constantinople  resorted  again,  in  August,  to  those 
methods  of  violent  agitation  which  on  former,  occasions 
brought  down  summary  vengeance  upon  many  of  their 
innocent  compatriots;  but  fortunately  the  disturbances 
on  this  occasion  were  promptly  quelled  without  result- 
ing in  a  renewal  of  massacre.  On  August  18  a  bomb 
was  exploded  in  the  road  between  the  offices  of  the 
grand  vizier  and  the  state  council  house,  killing  one 
man  and  injuring  several  others.  Unsuccessful  attempts 
at  explosion  were  also  made  at  the  imperial  Ottoman 
bank  and  at  police  headquarters  in  the  Pera  district. 
On  the  20th  another  explosion  occurred  in  one  of  the 
suburbs,  but  fortunately  without  loss  of  life.  The 
Armenian  revolutionary  committee  sent  a  circular  to 
the  ambassadors,  almost  identical  with  that  issued  at 
the  time  of  the  disturbances  in  August,  1896  (Vol.  6, 
p.  563),  declaring  that  the  Armenians  were  tired  of 
waiting  and  were  resolved  to  take  action  for  the  redress 
of  their  grievances,  also  appealing  to  the  pity  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  not  to  allow  the  Armenian  nation  to 
be  annihilated,  and  asserting  that  the  Turkish  promises 
of  reform  were  a  dead  letter. 

The  prompt  occupation  by  the  police  and  military  of 
the  vicinities  of  the  scenes  of  the  explosions  prevented 
a  repetition  of  the  pillage  and  bloodshed  which  dis- 
graced the  capital  a  year  ago.  Numerous  arrests  of 
Armenians  were  made,  and  eight  convicted  of  com- 
plicity in  the  outrages  were  sentenced  to  death.    As  if 
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to  indicate  a  hopeful  case  for  those  ArmeDiaDS  who 
seek  to  forward  their  appeals  for  reform  by  legitimate, 
instead  of  violent  aud  anarchistic  methods,  the  sultan 
conferred  upon  Mgr.  Ormanian,  the  Armenian  patri- 
arch, the  special  champion  of  the  more  moderate  fac- 
tion«  the  decoration  of  the  grand  cordon  of  the  Order 
of  Osmani^.  It  was  also  announced  in  the  middle  of 
September  that  the  sultan  had  ordered  the  formation  of 
a  travelling  commission,  consisting  of  two  Mahometans, 
two  Gregorian  Armenians,  one  Catholic  Armenian,  and 
one  Greek,  charged  to  visit  the  Armenian  vilayets 
which  were  the  chief  sufferers  in  the  late  troubles. 
The  commission  is  to  raise  subscriptions  for  rebuilding 
the  Armenian  schools,  churches,  and  monasteries 
destroyed  during  the  disturbances,  and  also  to  establish 
orphanages. 

Severe  disturbances  were  reported  in  early  August 
from  the  vilayet  of  Van  and  neighboring  regions  on  the 
frontier  between  Persia  and  Turkish  Armenia.  They 
seem  to  have  been  due  to  Armenian  agitators.  In 
numerous  conflicts  between  the  Armenians  and  Kurds 
the  most  horrible  atrocities  and  mutilations  were  com- 
mitted, not  even  women  and  children  being  spared. 
The  trouble  threatened  to  disturb  the  good  relations 
of  Turkey  and  Persia. 

Toward  the  end  of  August  an  imperial  iradS  was 
issued,  commuting  to  imprisonment  for  life  the  sen- 
tences passed  upon  those  engaged  in  the  Tokat  mas- 
sacre of  last  March  (pp.  45,  313).  According  to  the 
official  report  of  the  Greek  patriarch,  700  persons  were 
killed  on  that  occasion. 
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THE  CUBAN  BETOLT. 

THE  time  has  not  come  to  express  with  historic  cau- 
tion an  estimate  of  the  pwreonal  and  military  clla^ 
BCter  of  the  Spantoh  commander-in-chief  in  Cuba,  Gen- 
eral Valeriano  Weyler,  who  reeigDed  October  ti  because, 
as  he  expressed  it  in  a  public  address  in  Havaoa.  "  Tlie 
delicate  position  in  which  I  have  been  placed  has  com- 
pelled me  to-day  to  request  the  government  to  dispose 
of  my   position  in 
whatever   way  it  may 
think  coDvenient." 

"It  is  not  aWsys 
true  that  suicide  is 
confession  or  that  a 
resignation  is  equiva- 
lent to  pleading 
guilty,"  but  tiiere  ia 
always  a  suspiciou  of 
the  truth  of  these  sav- 
ings in  the  case  of 
suicide  and  resigna- 
tion. That  there  has 
been  great  cruelty. 
General  Weyler  wonid 
scarcely  deny;  that  it 
has  been  needless,  the 
civilized  world  be- 
lieves. The  most  lliat 
(Jeneral  Weyler  has 
said  in  self-defense,  is 

GBNEHAL     STIWiRT     l.     WOOPFOBtl,     nBITBD      (^    fepudiutC    TeSpOllS  " 
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of  the  regulars  on  the  ground  that  on  such  occasions  no 
officer  lias  been  in  command— an  excuse  which  tieems 
hardly  ade(|uate  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  said 
to  be  enough  idle  Spanish  officers  in  Cuba  to  coiitrolon 
armv  very  mucli  larger  than  thtrt  in  occupation.  Last 
April  there  wcie  47  Spanish  generals  in  Cuba,  and  the 
held  and  company  officers  numbered  11,000.  ThereaW 
thousands  of  men  beside  detailed  for  "special  duty. 
It  is  no  le.sB  inideniable  that  there   has  been  «*"' 
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dalous  speculating  ou  the  part  of  some  of  the  Spanish 
officers,  and  this  in  ways  that  make  it  appear  greatly 
for  their  interest  to  continue  the  war,  as  well  as  to  be 
assigned  to  special  duty.  These  things  are  openly 
charged  by  reputable  men  who  have  been  living  in  the 
island.  That  these  critics  are  prejudiced,  cannot  be 
questioned;  that  they  are  honest,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  One  of  these  is  Mr.  T.  S.  Alvord,  who  has 
spent  some  months  in  Cuba  making  a  special  study  of 
the  situation.  The  following  strongly-colored  sentences 
depict  the  situation  in  some  of  its  aspects  as  observed 
by  him : 

*'  All  not  reaping  a  harvest  are  sick  of  the  wickedness  of  the  campaign, 
the  atrocities  that  have  disgraced  a  civilised  country,  the  military  Indo- 
lence, the  sordid  greed  to  which  the  interests  of  Spain  are  being  sacri- 
floed,  and,  more,  the  lives  and  property  of  peaceful  residents  at  the 
'mercy  9f  the  raw  boy-recruits  marching  hither  and  thither  aimlessly.  It 
can  only  be  surmised,"  says  this  observer,  "  that  an  understanding  as  to 
oommisaions  exists  between  the  steamboat  and  railroad  companies  and 
the  military  authorities.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  money  of  Spain  is 
lavishly  spent  In  needless  transportation.  The  Spanish  troops,"  accord- 
ing to  him,  "  present  a  pitiful  spectacle.  No  attempt  is  made  by  their  offi- 
cers to  give  them  a  soldierly  appearance.  Nor  have  they  any  advantage 
over  the  revolutionists  as  marksmen.  Both  armies  are  poor  shots,  and 
neither  does  target  practice.  The  Spaniards  seldom  raise  their  rifles  to 
the  shoulder,  but  whole  battalions  deliver  successive  volleys  while  the 
butt  is  held  under  the  arm.  The  Spanish  troops  are  badly  officered,  but 
are  said  to  be  splendid  possible  material  for  soldiers.  They  carry  the 
Mauser  magazine  rifle  and  misuse  it  in  their  Ignorance.  An  examination 
of  several  hundreds  of  the  weapon  after  two  months'  service  showed 
them  in  an  unfit  condition;  the  sight,  for  instance,  had  been  removed 
from  many  because,  the  men  naively  explained,  it  tore  their  clothes." 

Responsibility  for  FUlbasterlns.— Calderon  Carlisle 
of  Washington,  legal  adviser  of  the  Spanish  government 
in  the  United  States,  made  a  report  to  Sefior  de  L8ine, 
the  Spanish  minister,  September  1,  which  consisted  of 
more  than  600  printed  pages.  The  report  was  in  sub- 
stance as  follows: — 

"  A  continued  Btudy  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  their  application  to  the  existing  emergency  convinces  the 
undersigned  that,  in  spite  of  the  various  failures  of  justice  which 
have  occurred,  the  laws  are  sufficient:  in  themselves  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  come  up  to  the  full  measure  of  international  duty 
which  they  required  of  Great  Britain.  To  accomplish  this  it  is 
not  necessary  that  tlie  executive  should  attempt  any  interference 
with  the  judiciary,  but  only  that  the  executive  should,  by  its  own 
exankple  in  preventing  and  prosecuting  violations  of  the  law,  im- 
press both  the  courts  and  juries  of  the  country  with  the  gravity  of 
the  matter  in  hand. 
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"As  to  oiimiDal  proceedings  against  persons,  while  many  prose- 
cutions have  failed,  yet  the  convictions  by  juries  of  oar  citizens  in 
the  cases  of  Wiboi^,  Luis,  and  Hart  demonstrate  that,  ander 
proper,  efficient,  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  law,  there  is  no 
public  sentiment  sufficiently  strong  deliberately  to  encourage  its 
violation  or  defeat  its  enforcement,  and  tliat  the  people  can  be 
depended  upon  to  respond  to  every  earnest  demand  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  enforcement  of  all  its  laws.    As  to  proceedings 
against  vessels,  and  arms  and  munitions  procured  for  the  equip- 
ment thereof,  the  government  has,  by  law,  the  right  to  seize  and 
detain  them  to  preventf  violations  of  the  statutes,  and,  Id  addition, 
by  proceedings  in  admiralty  against  the  things  themselves,  tried 
before  the  court  and  without  a  jury,  to  effect  their  condemnation 
as  forfeited. 

*'*Our  government,'  says  Attorney-General  Harmon,  in  his  opinion. 
'  poBsesses  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  with  respect  to  the  present 
subject,  and  has  for  their  exercise  the  appropriate  agencies  which  are 
recognized  among  civilised  nations;  bat  our  constltntion  forbids  the 
arbitrary  exercise  of  power  when  the  liberty  or  property  of  individual 
citisens  is  Involved.  No  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  Is  suggested  or  re- 
quired; but  the  vigilant  and  vigorous  exercise  of  our  exceptional  powers 
which  are  given  by  our  own  laws  may  be  rightly  respected  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  those  laws  are  passed  to  enable  us  to  fulfil  a  duty  under 
the  law  of  nations,  the  violation  of  which  duty,  through  the  permitted  acts 
of  lawless  citlsens  on  inhabitants,  may  entail  vast  and  distressing  conse- 
quences.' 

^'  The  evidence  leads  to  the  following  conclusions: 

•*  1.  That  the  United  States  now  owes  to  Spain  all  the  international  duties 
which  one  friendly  nation  owes  to  another  In  time  of  peace,  and  can  owe 
no  international  duty  to  the  insurgents. 

*'  2.  That  by  admitting  officially  and  proclaiming  to  its  citizens  and  in- 
habitants knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  insurrection  in  Cuba,  the 
United  States  admits  knowledge  of  a  fact  which  Increases  its  duty  of 
vigilance  in  detecting  and  diligence  in  preventing  the  beginning  or  setting 
on  foot  or  providing  or  preparing  the  means  for  military  expeditions  or 
enterprises  by  its  citizens  or  inhabitants  within  its  territory  against 
Spanish  territory. 

"8.  That  as  to  mere  commerce,  Spain  can,  under  present  conditions, 
claim  no  right  under  the  law  of  nations  to  interfere  with  it  outside  her  own 
borders;  which  fact,  however,  does  not  lessen,  but  increases,  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  prevent  military  expeditions  and  enterprises 
against  Spain  from  being  begun  or  set  on  foot  or  the  means  for  such  being 
prepared  and  provided  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  by  the 
organized  and  authorized  agents  of  the  Insnrgfents  under  the  false  and 
fraudulent  pretense  of  mere  peaceful  and  lawful  commerce. 

"4.  That  even  admitting  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  that  citizens  of 
the  United  States  may  sell  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  anybody  wishing 
to  buy  them  and  able  to  pay  for  them,  and  within  the  United  States  may 
thus  obtain  large  quantities  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  aid  the  in- 
surrection, the  commercial  transaction  must  end  here,  because  it  is  Im- 
possible in  fact  and  in  law  by  a  mere  commerce  for  the  insurgents*  emis- 
saries In  the  United  States  to  get  these  arms  and  munitions  to  the  in- 
surgents in  the  field,  for  whom  they  are  purchased,  but  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this  or  attempt  to  accomplish  this,  a  military  expedition  or  eate^ 
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prlso  must  be  begun  or  set  on  rool.ortbe  meoDB  □ 
provided  b?  the  liuiDrKeDU  o 

nmted  suub. 

"S.  That  tbe  maniclpal  laws  wbicb  In  themaelves  or  b;  reBBOn  of  tha 
metlKM]  oF  their  ad mlnUlratioD  by  manlclpal,  ludlclal.  oreieoutiveofllcera 
ponnlr  the  repeated  coDaummatloD  o[  hostile  cncerprlMi  agalaat  a  trlend); 
nation  can  famish  no  Jastiflcalloii  or  exteunatlon  tor  an;  lateraational 
wroDg-  or  damage  as  acalnat  such  frieadly  nation." 

The  United  States  Senale-^Senator  Lodge,  for  the 

committee  on  foreign   relations,  reported  a  resolution 
July  7,  authorizing  the 
president  to 

"  Tnkefiuch  meaaures  U 
he  may  deem  necessary  to 
obta.in  indemnity  from  the 
Spanisli  government  (or  the 
nruDga  and  injuries  suf- 
fered by  August  Bolton 
and  Gustave  Richelieu, 
two  naturalized  American 
citizens,  by  reason  of  their 
wron^iil  arrest  by  Spanish 
authorities  at  Sautiago  de 
Cuba  In  the  year  1895." 

The  resolution  further 
authorizes  the  prasident 
"  to  employ  such  means  or 
exercise  Kuch  power  as 
may   be  necessary." 

This  action  is  based 
on  dtscloaiires  made  in 
documents  forwarded 
to  the  senate  in  April. 
In  these  it  is  made  to 
appear,  according  to 
the    preamble   of    the 

resolution,    that    "  all    """"""iltH." "neb*"  o™i;b""  '^" 
the  diplomatic   efforts 

of  the  government  of  the  United  States  exerted  for  an 
amicable  adjustment  and  payment  of  a  just  indemnity, 
have  proved  entirely  nnavailing." 

Senator  Lodge  aueompanied  the  presentation  of  tbe 
resolution  with  the  submission  of  a  written  report,  from 
which  it  appears  that  Bolton  and  Richelieu,  armed  with 
passports  as  Americans,  on  Februiiry  5,  1895,  set  out  in 
u  small  boat  to  fish  for  green  turtle,  intending  to  drift 
to  Cape  Haitien.     They  were  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
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to  the  Cuban  coast.     From  this  point  the  report  pro- 
ceeds : — 

"Temporary  landings  were  effected  at  one  or  two  points,  and  finally, 
almost  destitute  of  food  or  water,  and  after  drifting  for  seTeral  days,  they 
reached  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The  testimony  discloaea  that  they  at  once  pro- 
duced their  papers  for  Inspection  to  the  captain  of  the  port,  explained 
their  distress,  and  asked  to  be  directed  to  the  United  States  consul.  Not- 
withstanding these  admitted  facts,  they  were  seised  by  the  military  an- 
thorities  on  February  23,  and  thrown  into  a  prison,  from  which  they  were 
not  released  until  May  8  following.  During  this  imprisonment  both  men 
were  kept  in  close  confinement  much  of  the  time,  and  both  suffered  great 
injury  to  health.    Bolton  contracted  yellow  fever." 

The  committee  expressed  llie  opiDion  that  the  seizure  of  the 
men  is  in  violation  of  Article  8  of  the  Spanish-American  treaty  of 
1795,  and  that  the  military  proceedings  against  them  violated  tbe 
protocol  of  1877,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  on  their  apprehension  a 
most  rigid  search  failed  to  disclose  on  them  either  arms  or  papers 
or  other  evidence  of  unlawful  intent. 

"  Bolton  and  Richelieu,*'  the  report  concludes,  *'  have  each  asked  for  an 
indemnity  of  $10,000  from  tbe  Spanish  government.  A  settlement  of  the 
claim  has  been  urged  upon  Spain  through  the  proper  diplomatic  channels 
of  our  government.  This  effort  has  been  practically  unavailing,  and  tbe 
Spanish  government  has  distinctly  declined  to  discuss  any  further  the 
present  claims,  consiidering  the  incident  to  be  definitely  ended.  In  view 
of  the  above,  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  manifest  duty  of 
the  United  States  to  take  such  prompt  measures  as  shall  be  adequate  to 
obtain  an  indemnity  for  all  wrongs  and  injuries  suffered  by  the  two  Ameri- 
can sailors." 

On  July  14,  Senator  Davis,  for   the    committee  on  • 

foreign  relations,  reported  the  following  resolution : — 

*'That  the  president  be  empowered  to  take  such  measures  as  in  bis 
Judgment  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  release  from  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment of  Ona  Melton,  Alfred  C.  Laborde,  and  William  Oildea,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  schooner  Competitor  to  her  owner;  and  to  secure  this  he 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  employ  such  means  or  exercise  such  power 
as  may  be  necessary." 

The  report  recites  all  the  facts  which  were  brought  out  in  the 
Competitor  case,  her  ownership,  capture,  and  the  citizenship  of 
the  three  men  named  in  the  resolution,  together  'with  the  pro- 
ceedings thus. far  taken  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  the  trial, 
sentence,  etc.  The  report  characterizes  the  proceedings  as  "a 
mockery  of  a  trial."  The  affidavits  of  the  prisoners  are  cited  to 
show  that  they  were  coerced  into  Spanish  waters,  in  which  case 
they  were  not  amenable  to  Spanish  jurisdiction.  They  had  not 
committed  piracy,  and  intended  no  act  of  depredation  on  the  high 
seas,  nor  were  they  subject;  to  tlie  Spanish  authorities  on  account 
of  alleged  rebellion.    The  report  then  says: 

"  Irrespective  of  any  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  the  conduct  of 
Spain,  as  hereinbefore  detailed,  constitutes  such  delay  and  denial  of 
Justice  and  such  an  actual  infliction  of  injustice  upon  these  men  as  to  make 
it  the  duty  of  this  government  to  demand  reparation  therefor,  IrrespectiTe 
of  any  act  which  these  prisoners  may  have  committed  up  to  the  date  of 
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their  capture.  Among  the  acts  of  reparation  which  ought  to  be  demanded 
should  be  the  release  of  these  captiyes." 

The  report  declares  that  the  rights  of  the  men  have  been  vio- 
lated, and  continaes: 

"They  have  been  tried  and  sentenced  to  death  bj  a  summary  naval 
court-martial  in  a  proceeding  which  has  been  annulled  by  the  appellate 
courts  of  Madrid,  upon  the  ground  that  such  court-martial  had  no  Juris- 
diction whatever  over  them.  Ten  months  have  elapsed  since  this  death 
sentence  was  annulled,  and  they  have  not  again  been  brought  to  trial.  In 
the  mean  time  they  have  been  subjected  to  protracted  preliminary  ex- 
aminations preparatory  to  their  trial  by  another  court-martial,  which 
differs  from  the  first  only  in  the  fact  that  it  is  less  summary  and  more 
formal  in  its  character  than  the  first." 

The  report  says  that  the  men  at  the  first  trial  did  not  know  until 
after  the  testimony  for  the  prosecution  was  in  that  an  interpreter 
was  present,  and  the  only  translation  made  to  them  was  at  the 
close  of  the  proceedings,  when  they  were  asked  if  they  had  any- 
thing to  say.  Necessarily,  they  could  have  little  to  say,  yet  one  of 
them  protested  that  he  had  not  understood  one  word  of  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him  by  which  his  life  was  adjudged  forfeited. 

"  With  these  protestH,"  continues  the  report,  **the  trial  ended,  and  the 
defendants  were  immediately  sentenced  to  death.  It  is  now  fourteen 
months  since  they  were  arrested,  during  all  of  which  time  they  have  been 
held  in  the  Cabanas  fortress  as  prisoners.  Meiton  and  Laborde  are  un- 
questionably citizens  of  the  United  States.  Gildea  is  a  British  subject,  but 
he  was  a  sailor  upon  an  American  vessel  when  taken,  was  acting  as  its 
mate,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  he  is  entitled  to  be  pro- 
tected by  this  government.  He  was  serving  under  the  flag,  and  he  is  en- 
titled to  be  protected  by  it. 

**  In  our  opinion,  these  acts  of  delay  and  denial  of  Justice,  and  of  the  in- 
fliction of  injustice,  vitiate  and  make  void  any  right  which  Spain  had  in 
the  beginning  of  this  transaction  to  proceed  criminally  against  any  of 
these  men.  This  government  should  demand  thfft  they  be  set  at  liberty, 
and  that  the  Competitor  be  restored  to  her  owner,  as  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  owner  knew  anything  about  the  divergence  of  the  vessel  from  its 
regular  voyage  to  Lemon  City,  Fla." 

Gaptare  of  Ylctorla  de  las  Tanas.— On  September 

5,  the  insurgent  general,  Garcia,  captured  the  important 
town  of  Victoria  de  las  Tunas  in  Santiago.  He  cap- 
tured six  heavy  guns  and  a  quantity  of  small  arms. 
The  Spanish  military  commander  of  the  town  was  so 
chagrined  over  his  irretrievable  defeat  that  he  commit- 
ted suicide. 

Garcia's  attack  on  the  town  is  reported  to  have  been 
primarily  prompted  by  a  desire  to  take  revenge  for  a 
recent  raid  upon  a  Cuban  hospital  by  Spanish  guerrillas. 

There  was  another  factor  that  prompted  Garcia's 
attack  on  the  city.  He  wished  to  test  in  action  his  new 
artillery  corps.     This  force  has  only  lately  landed  on 
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Cuban  soil.  It  consists  of  two  heavy  guns  and  six 
rapid-fire  guns,  all  manned  and  worked  by  a  corps  of 
Americans.  It  was  this  force  that  really  made  the  cap- 
ture of  the  town  possible. 

The  attack  was  made  early  in  the  morning,  all  wires 
and  means  of  communication  having  been  destroyed 
during  the  night,  and  is  said  to  have  continued  two 
days  before  the  rebels  succeeded  in  entering  the  town. 
Once  inside  the  fortifications,  there  was  no  resisting 
them,  and  after  several  hours  of  street  fighting  the 
garrison  capitulated. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  Garcia  and  his  officers 
repressed  the  work  of  slaughter,  but  he  eventually  suc- 
ceeded in  protecting  more  than  one  hundred  prisoners, 
but  the  guerrillas  were  not  spared.  They  were  ma- 
cheted  to  a  man.  The  sacking  of  the  town  continued 
for  several  daj's.  Clothing,  provisions,  medicines,  and 
arms  were  captured  in  great  quantity  and  sent  out  of 
town  to  rebel  strongholds.  It  is  impossible  to  state 
accurately  the  number  lost  on  either  side,  but  the  Span- 
iards must  have  had  at  least  400  killed  or  taken  pris- 
oners. The  forts  were  demolished  and  the  guns  added 
to  the  rebel  artillery  force. 

The  effect  of  this  victory  of  the  Cubans  made  a  pro- 
found impression  in  Madrid,  and  did  much  toward 
bringing  about  the  change  in  public  and  ofiicial  senti- 
ment, (leneral  Weyler  had  reported  the  place  impreg- 
nable. The  press  of  Madrid  had  no  hesitancy  in 
attacking  the  foreign  minister  and  charging  the  whole 
Cuban  folly  to  his  inability.  General  Weyler  cabled 
the  government  that  he  would  send  an  expedition  to 
recapture  the  town,  but  this  was  ridiculed  in  Madrid. 
It  was  not  so  much  the  loss  of  the  city  that  caused 
chagrin  as  the  ease  with  which  it  was  captured,  when 
Weyler  had  insisted  that  it  was  "impregnable." 

The  Spanish  minister  of  war  cabled  Weyler  to  ex- 
plain the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Cubans  when  it  was 
'"  defended  by  seven  forts  having  amongst  their  equip- 
ment two  Krupp  guns;"  and  when  the  only  answer 
was  that  he  would  *' recapture  the  town,"  there  was 
great  indignation.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  news  a 
cabinet  meeting  was  called. 
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Exchange  of  PriSOiers.— For  the  first  time  in  her 
history,  Spaio,  through  Captain-General  Wejler,  ex- 
chauged  prisoners  with  the  ineurgents  after  the  loss  of 
Victoria.  The  loss  of  important  leaders  made  Weyler 
only  too  glad  to  recede  from  Iiis  former  position  in  this 
matter.  ' 

fieneral  Werler*B  Beslgnfttlon.— On    October    6, 

General  Weyler  sent 
.bia.  resignation  t^i 
Madrid  because  of  his 
belief  that  following 
the  resignation  of  the 
Azcarraga  ministry  a 
liberal  cabinet  would 
be  placed  in  power. 
Marshal  Blanco,  it  is 
announced,  will  etic- 
ceed  General  Weyler. 
He  is  expected  to  rely 
upon  pacific  rather 
than  violentmeasures. 
lie  has  won  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  skilful  poli- 
tician. He  was,  until 
recently,  governor- 
general  of  the  Philip- 
pine island;!.  After 
being  succeeded  in 
that  post  by  General 
Polavieja,  he  became 
chief  of  the  mili- 
tary household  of  the  queen  regent. 

Wbvlbb,  QmHBBAL  Valbbiako,  Is  or  Qermaa  desceot,  but  waa  bom  En 
Spain  Id  ISSt.  He  eatered  the  army  at  an  earlj  age,  and  waa  cent  to  Cuba 
In  ISN,  wbere  he  rose  raptdty  la  the  ranks.  Be  won  the  title  ot "  Bloody 
Honater,"  from  his  dealing  with  the  Ban  Domingo  tnsarrectlonj  and  the 
UUe  followed  blmlnthe  PblUpplne  Islands,  where  be  was  In  command. 

WeylenrasappoiDLeil  to  cnccoed  Oeneral  Martinez  de  Campos  In  Coba 
In  January ,  isse.  Hia  first  Important  movement  was  that  against  Qen era! 
Macco,  In  the  western  part  ofthe  province  otPlnar  del  Rio.  No  attention 
wj>  paid  to  Qomei,  who  was  In  the  province  Of  Hsvana.  Ten  engage- 
ments were  fought  against  Maceo'a  forces  within  fifteen  days,  with  ro 
appreciable  advantage  to  Ibe  Spaniards.  Haceo,  gifted  In  this  general 
warfare,  experienced  no  dlfflonlty  la  moving  his  forces  at  will,  and 
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crossed  the  trooha  into  ttieproyliice  of  Harana,  despite  the  Spanish  forces 
stationed  there  in  anticipation  of  such  a  manoBuvre.  After  a  8ncceMio& 
of  unimportant  operations  the  rainy  season  practically  pat  an  end  to 
farther  developments. 

In  the  meantime,  reinforcements  had  come  from  Spain;  and  with  the 
arrival  of  propitious  weather  Weyler  took  the  field  in  person.  He  estab- 
lished headquarters  on  the  line  of  the  railroad  ^tween  Havana  and  Pintr 
del  Bio  city,  and  several  skirmishes  ensaed.  Despite  his  reports  of  sac- 
cessful  engragements  with  the  insurgents,  a  continuous  stream  of  wounded 
Spanish  soldiers  found  their  way  back  to  Havana. 

Then  came  the  coup  resulting  in  the  death  of  Maceo  by  the  troops  onder 
Major  Cirujeda's  command,  and  Weyler  returned  to  Havana.  He  an- 
nounced with  complacency  that  Plnar  del  Bio' was  free  from  rebels. 

His  second  campaigrn  was  against  Oomez.  In  the  meantime,  the  Spsnisb 
press  had  succeeded  in  arousing  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  cap- 
tain-general ;  but  the  premier,  Seiior  Canovas  del  Castillo,  was  not  brought 
into  sympathy  with  this  feeling.  Weyler,  on  January  11  of  the  present 
year,  announced  that  three  provinces  were  pacified ;  but,  in  spite  of  this 
news,  he  again  took  the  field,  and  spread  destruction  and  ruin  throaghont 
the  province  of  Matansas,  one  of  the  "  pacified  "  districts.  Gomes  soe- 
ceeded  in  eluding  Weyler  in  Matansas,  and  only  a  few  skirmishes  ensued. 
Weyler  next  advanced  into  Santa  Clara,  where  he  was  clearly  outwitted 
by  Oomez;  but  here  again  he  had  recourse  to  the  torch. 

The  captain- general  was  ordered  to  return  to  Havana  early  in  Septem- 
ber, there  to  await  further  instructions  from  Madrid. 

The  Cuban  Elections.— At  the  September  elections, 
Domingo  Meudez  Capote  was  elected  president  of  tbe 
Cuban  Republic. 

Capote  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Cuban  lawyers,  was  at 
one  time  governor  of  Matanzas,  ana  was  the  candidate  of  Geoersl 
Gomez.  He  is  about  thirty-five  years  of  age.  Before  the  present 
war  broke  out,  he  practiced  iiis  profession  in  Havana,  where  he 
also  occupied  a  liigii  social  position  on  account  of  his  ability.  He 
had  charge  of  the  legal  business  of  most  of  the  wealthiest  mercan- 
tile corporations  in  Havana.  When  he  joined  the  revolutionists, 
his  legal  knowledge  was  often  utUized  by  the  Cuban  provisional 
government.    His  election  gave  universal  satisfaction. 

Bartolom^  Masso  was  re-elected  vice-president;  Sal- 
vador Cisneros,  president  of  congress ;  General  Maximo 
Gomez,  minister  of  war;  General  Calixto  Garcia,  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Autonomy  Granted.— On  October  6,  at  a  cabinet 
council,  the  government  decided  to  give  Cuba  auton- 
omy under  the  suzerainty  of  Spain.  It  is  understood 
that  Cuba  will  be  expected  to  assume  the  entire  debt 
incurred  by  Spain  on  its  account,  and  also  accept  Spain  s 
tariflf.  That  there  shall  be  no  customs  union  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States,  is  also  understood  to  be  one 
of  the  conditions. 
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Until  1864,  Cuba  had  no  debt  and  yielded  Spain  an 
enormous  yearly  revenue.  In  18649  Spain  deliberately 
voted  to  issue  $3,000,000  to  be  charged  to  Cuba  as  her 
share  of  Spain's  war  expenses  in  foreign  parts.  In 
1868,  the  debt  to  Spain  had  accumulated  until  it  was 
$7,630,000.  In  1886,  it  was  $124,000,000 ;  and  in  1891 
it  was  $168,500,000,  although  Cuba  had  paid  Spain  $115,- 
336,304,  on  account  of  its  debt  and  interest.  This  war  is 
estimated  to  have  cost  Spain  $275,000,000,  so  that  the 
present  debt  must  be  about  $443,500,000.  The  interest 
on  this  would  be  about  $26,000,000,  which  is  more  than 
the  entire  expense  of  the  Cuban  administration  amounted 
to  when  the  war  broke  out.  The  Cuban  debt  would  be 
$271  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  $109  more  than 
that  of  France,  which  is  the  greatest  indebtedness  that 
any  government  in  the  world  has  ever  had.  The 
nations  of  the  world  are  asking  how  Cuba  can  ever  pay 
the  interest  on  the  debt,  not  to  mention  the  principal. 

Eyangellna  ClsnerOS. — A  sensational  affair  of  slight 
importance  was  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  a  young 
woman,  Evangelina  Cossio  Cisneros,  on  the  charge  of 
luring  Spanish  officers  with  the  object  of  betraying 
them?  and  the  subsequent  arrest  and  imprisonment  with 
lewd  women,  of  five  women  of  the  best  families  of 
Santa  Clara  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  respectfully 
petitioning  General  Weyler  for  her  release.  Many 
women  of  distinction  in  the  United  States  and  many 
from  other  countries  petitioned  the  queen  regent  to 
intercede  with  General  Weyler  for  her  comfort  in  prison 
and  the  reduction  of  her  sentence  from  the  twenty 
years  which  she  was  reported  to  have  received.  The 
interference  of  the  queen  regent,  however,  became  quite 
unnecessary,  as  Evangelina  Cisneros  secured  her  free- 
dom through  the  aid  of  Mr.  Decker,  a  young  American, 
who  planned  and  executed  her  sensational  escape  and 
transportation  to  the  United  States. 
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THE   CONTINBNIAI  AIXIANCES. 

"pUTURE    years   aloDe   can   enable   one   to  estimate 
riglitly,  in  their  effect  upon  the  continental  political 
8j-steni.    the    recent   astounding    developnienta   in  the 
southeiist  of  Europe.     But,  while  the  sudden  resurrec- 
tion of  Turkic))  power  and  prestige  as  a  consequence  of 
the  Cretan  insurrection  and  the  war  with  Greece,  can- 
not in  the  end  fail  to  have  important  influence  in  mold- 
ing the  international  situation,  as  foi-mally  defined  bj 
treaties  and  alliances,  it  has  not  yet  had  such  effect.    In 
its    general    outlines, 
the    system   of  conti- 
nental    alliances     re- 
mains    iti    htatu    quo. 
The    Triple   AUiance 
holds  a  renewed  lease 
of  life ;  and  the  Dual 
Alliance — at  least,  so 
the    sigiia    indicate— 
has  at  last  become  in 
form  what  the  rforld 
has  long  known  it  h) 
be  in  substance. 

liarely  have  the 
travels  of  Enropean 
potentates  kept  the 
political  gossips  more 
keenly  alert  thiui  du^ 
iug  August  and  Sep- 
tember of  this  year. 
The  German,  Russian, 
and   Austrian  enipei^ 

and  the  French  president  have  been  engaged  in  the 
exchange  of  courte.sies  which  have  swelled  to  undue 
proportions  our  quota  of  political  rumor  and  specula- 
tion. Although  liisniarck  lias  said  that  these  meeting 
of  rulers  are  merely  onlinary  courtesies  of  diplomatic 
life,  there  is  a  vciy  general  and  well-founded  belief  that 
they  are  often  of  deep  political  significance. 
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The  Kaiser  and  the  Czar,— It  has  been  the  poKcy 

of  the  German  emperor,  William  II.,  ever  since  he  dis- 
missed Count  Caprivi,  to  court  a  rapprochement  with 
Russia.  Early  in  August  of  this  year,  the  Kaiser  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Russian  emperor.  It  was  a  return  compli- 
ment for  the  visit  paid  by  Nicholas  II.  to  the  German 
emperor  at  Breslau  last  year  (Vol.  6,  p.  608),  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  merely^  neighborly  greeting, 
as  distinguished  from  the  avowedly  political  character 
of  the  czar's  progress  through  France.  To  it,  however, 
the  kaiser  and  the  German  press  attached  great  political 
significance,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having 
materially  affected  the  relations  of  Germany  with  either 
her  eastern  or  her  western  neighbor.  It,  however, 
afforded  confirmation  of  the  mutual  policy  of  the  sov- 
ereigns to  continue  their  joint  efforts  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace. 

Accompanied  by  Chancellor  von  Hohenlohe,  the  Ger^ 
man  emperor  and  empress,  on  board  the  Hohenzollem^ 
arrived  at  Cronstadt,  August  7,  where  they  were  met 
by  the  czar  and  czarina  and  other  Russian  dignitaries ; 
and  a  cordial  exchange  of  greetings  followed.  At  a 
state  banquet  in  the  evening,  Emperor  Nicholas,  toast- 
ing his  guests,  said: 

**  I  desire  sincerely  to  thank  yon  for  the  visit,  which  is  a  fresh  manifesta- 
tion of  the  traditional  bonds  uniting  us  and  the  good  relations  so  happily 
established  between  our  two  neighboring  empires.  It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a  precious  guarantee  of  the  maintenance  of  the  general  peace, 
which  forms  the  object  of  our  constant  efforts  and  our  most  fervent 
wishes." 

Emperor  William  replied  in  part  as  follows : 

"  I  stand  by  Your  Majesty's  side  with  my  whole  strength  in  this  great 
work  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  nations,  and  I  will  give  Your  Majesty 
my  strongest  support  against  any  one  who  may  attempt  to  disturb  or  to 
break  this  peace." 

The  following  day  (the  8th),  in  St.  Petersburg,  the 
visiting  sovereigns  inspected  the  fortress  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  and  opened  a  new  wing  of  the  German 
hospital.  On  the  9th,  the  troops  in  the  Krasnoe  Selo 
camp  were  reviewed  by  the  emperors ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing an  ingeniously  contrived  entertainment  was  pro- 
vided on  Olga  island,  including  the  production  of  a  new 
ballet.     The  next  day  there  were  more  manoeuvres  and 
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a  8ham  battle  at  Krasnoe  Selo,  and  fireworks  and  illu- 
minations in  the  evening.  On  the  11th,  the  German 
guests  took  their  departure. 

There  were  persistent  rumors  in  the  German  press 
and  other  continental  organs,  ascribing  to  the  emperor 
the  motive  of  forming  a  combination  with  Russia  and 
France,  and  ultimately  with  other  powers  also,  against 
England.  If  these  rumora  were  true,  the  visit  was 
certainly  a  failure.  Even  Prince  Bismjirck  pronounces 
the  scheme  of  such  a  combination  an  idle  one.  It  pre- 
supposes an  agreement  amongst  the  powers  not  easily 
to  l)e  procured ;  it  would  involve  the  final  renunciation 
by  France  of  her  claims  to  Alsace-Lorraine — a  sacrifice 
for  which  she  is  hardly  prepared ;  it  would  not  comport 
with  the  Russian  policy  of  political  independence ;  and 
it  would  upset  the  present  deeply-rooted  system  of  con- 
tinental alliances,  which  has  been  tried  and  not  foimd 
altogether  wanting. 

The  fact  is,  that  if  there  is  any  one  power  in  Europe 
to-day  which  can  be  said  to  stand  in  any  degree  in  that 
condition  of  "  splendid  isolation  "  with  which  Germans 
taunted  England  a  year  or  two  ago,  that  power  is  Ger- 
many herself.  True,  the  Triple  Alliance  is  still  ex- 
tant, but  its  members  do  not  stand  now  on  quite  the 
same  footing  that  they  did,  and  the  league  has  been 
weakened  in  some  of  its  most  impoii;ant  features.  Aus- 
tria has  reached  an  understanding  with  Russia  by  which 
all  tlie  present  and  prospective  differences  of  those 
powei-8  in  the  East  have  been  adjusted,  so  that  to  Aus- 
tria the  Triple  Alliance  is  no  longer  a  guarantee 
against  serious  peril,  but  merely  a  reinsurance  against 
a  breacih  of  the  agreement  by  which  the  perils  to  which 
she  was  formerly  exposed  have  now  been  banished. 
To  Itiily,  too,  the  Triple  Alliance  seems  to  have  lost 
much  of  its  meaning.  She  has  actually  an  understand- 
ing with  England ;  and  recent  utterances  of  King  Hum- 
bert show  that  lie  relies  more  upon  a  general  agreement 
of  the  powera  as  a  guarantee  of  peace  than  upon  any 
single  alliance.  Russia,  moreover,  listens  now  no  longer 
to  Berlin,  but  has  formed  with  France  an  alliance  whose 
solidity  has  just  received  emphatic  illustration.  France, 
too,  is  now  leaning  distinctly  toward  an  entente  with 
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England;  and  England  has  just  denounced  the  treaty 
which  was  one  of  Germany's  chief  aids  in  the  develop- 
ment of  that  commerce  which  had  come  to  make  her 
Great  Britain's  moat 
formidable  rival. 
Among  the  apparent 
causes  of  this  practi- 
cal isolation  of  Ger- 
many, two  are  con- 
spicuous. One  is  the 
emperor's  unconcealed 
hostility  to  England 
and  his  desire  to  make 
of  her  a  second  Carth- 
age. It  was  this  which 
dictated  liis  subserv- 
ience to  llussia  in  the 
Chiso-Japanese  settle- 
ment, and  the  sending 
of  his  famous  telegram 
to  President  Kriiger. 
Europe  has  since 
looked  with  doubt 
upon  the  soundness  of 
his  foreign  policy ;  the 

Boers  have  reaped  no        uamhis  vibcohti  vbnobta,  irtuAN 
special  benefit;   while  mikibtbboppohkiom  a^paikb. 

British  sympathy  has  l)een  alienated.  The  other  is  the 
arbitrary  egotism  of  the  emperor's  rule.  Throughout  the 
Greco-Turkish  crisis  lie  kept  Germany  in  the  attitude 
of  a  persiBtent  obstructionist,  to  the  straining  of  the 
patience  of  other  powers.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  right  of  kings  is  a  total  mtsfit  in  modern 
times. 

The  FraDeo>RaH8laii  Alliance.— The  world  now  knows 

for  the  first  time,  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  that  the 
entente  between  Russia  and  France,  with  tlie  origin  and 
development  of  which  readers  of  Current  Iustoby 
are  familiar,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  definite  alliance  as 
distinguished  from  a  mere  moral  understanding.  This 
important  fact  was  announced  August  26,  by  both  czar 
and  president,  at  a  luncheon  given  in  honor  of  the  for- 
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mer  on  board  the  French  cniiBer  Pothuau  in  the  harbor 
of  St.  Petersburg. 

On  account  of  this  announcement,  unusual  interest 
attaches  to  the  visit  of  President  Faure  to  Russia  in 
August.  In  company  with  M.  Hanotaux,  foreign  min- 
ister, and  M.  Bernard,  minister  of  marine,  President 
Faure  left  Paris  amid  a  scene  of  wild  enthusiasm.  At 
Dunkirk  they  boarded  the  Pothuau^  the  Surcouf  and 
Bruix  acting  .as  escort.  The  Bruix^  however,  had  to 
return  to  port,  owing  to  a  mishap  to  her  machinery ;  and 
the  Dupuy  de  Ldme  took  her  place,  catching  up  with 
the  other  ships  by  passing  through  the  Kaiser-Wilhelm 
canal.  The  squadron  reached  Cronstadt  on  the  morn- 
ing of  August  23,  amid  salvos  of  Russian  artillery. 
The  czar  received  President  Faure  with  gi-eat  cordiality 
on  board  the  yacht  Alexandra,  The  party  proceeded 
to  Peterhof,  the  czar's  summer  palace,  and  to  tho  /Uex- 
andra  palace,  where  the  czarina  received  the  president. 
At  a  banquet  in  the  evening  at  Peterhof,  the  potentates 
toasted  each  other  cordially,  the  czar  referring  to  his 
"charming  recollection  of  the  days,  only  too  short, 
passed  in  France  "  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  last  year ; 
and  President  Faure,  in  his  reply,  speaking  of  the 
hearts  of  the  two  countries  as  ''beating  in  unison  in 
one  and  the  same  idea  of  reciprocal  fidelity  and  peace." 

Next  day  (the  24th)  the  president  was  conveyed  to 
St  Petersburg  on  the  imperial  yacht,  being  received 
with  unbounded  popular  enthusiasm.  He  reviewed  and 
addressed  the  Russian  troops ;  visited  the  church  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  where  on  the  tomb  of  Alexander  III.  he 
placed  a. golden  olive  wreath;  laid  the  corner-stone  of 
the  new  French  hospital ;  inspected  the  city,  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  house  of  Peter  the  Great;  he 
waa  present  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
new  Troitsky  bridge,  where  the  religious  ceremonies 
were  very  impressive ;  went  to  see  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Isaac,  and  paid  several  official  calls ;  dined  at  the  French 
embassy,  and  gave  a  reception  there  to  the  French  resi- 
dents of  the  city. 

On  the  25th,  there  was  a  review  of  60,000  Russian 
troops,  and  a  banquet  to  which  the  officers  of  the 
French  squadron  were  invited.   ' 
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It  was  not,  however,  until  the  fourth  and  last  day  of 
the  visit  (August  26)  that  the  magic  word  for  which  all 
France  had  heen  eagerly  waiting  was  uttered.  At  a 
luncheon  on  board  the  Poihuau^  ^ven  in  his  honor,  the 
czar,  in  proposing  a  toast  to  the  French  president,  said: 

**Your  stay  among  us  creates  a  fresh  bond  between  our  two 
friendly  and  allied  nations,  which  are  equally  resolTed  to  con- 
tribute with  all  their  power  to  the  maintenanee  of  the  peace  of  the 
world  in  the  spirit  of  right  and  equity.'* 

This  boast  was  in  reply  to  that  of  President  Faure, 
who,  in  toasting  the  czar  and  czarina,  had  used  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

**They.  have  brought  outstretched  hands  closer  together,  and 
have  enabled  two  united  and  allied  nations,  who  are  inspired  by 
the  same  ideal  of  civilization,  law,  and  justice,  to  come  together 
in  a  loyal  and  most  sincere  embrace/* 

With  the  exception  of  the  single  instance  in  which,  a 
few  years  ago  (Vol.  6,  p.  334),  Premier  Ribot,  in  the 
French  chamber,  allowed  the  word  to  slip  from  his 
tongue,  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  any  official 
"in  authority"  had  referred  to  the  Franco-Russian 
understanding  in  terms  of  an  alliance.  The  ^^Dual 
Alliance  "  had  long  been  a  commonplace  of  diplomatic 
terminology — but  merely  because  the  world  accepted  it 
as  a  fact,  independent  of  formalities.  Now,  however,  for 
the  first  time,  it  was  generally  believed  to  have  been 
officially  proclaimed  as  having  passed  from  the  status  of 
a  merely  moral  entente  to  that  of  a  definitive  alliance 
embodied  in  a  formal  treaty. 

There  are  still,  however,  many  who  remain  sceptical 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  formal  instrument;  and  yet 
others  who  think  that  even  if  a  treaty  exists,  the  alliance 
does  not  go  farther  than  the  more  informal  friendly 
understanding  did.  Certainly  neither  the  words  of  the 
president  nor  those  of  the  czar  settle  the  matter  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  for  any  two  nations  with  a  com- 
mon aim  may  be  spoken  of  as  **  allied."  But,  be  that  as 
it  may,  the  thought  of  Europe  in  general  accepts  the 
formal  character  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  as  now 
established  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  That  the  French 
government  puts  faith  in  it,  is  seen  in  the  order  making 
August  31,  the  day  of  President  Faure's  return  to  Paris, 
a  national  holiday  in  honor  of  the  ratification  of  the 
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treaty.  The  French  people  were  driven  to  a  frenzy  of 
enthusiasm  when  the  news  came  from  St.  Petersburg.  In 
Paxis,  Russian  names  were  given  to  e.very  possible  article 
of  fashion  and  luxury ;  the  streets  were  decorated  with 
Russian  colors,  and  some  of  them  renamed ;  men  doffed 
their  hats  to  pictures  of  the  czar;  and  floral  wreaths 
adorned  the  statue  of  Strasburg  in  the  Place  de  la  Covr 
eorde.  As  if  to  corroborate  the  dearly  cherished 
thought,  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  alliance,  was  announced 
the  establishment  of  a  Russian  legation  at  Tangier,  to 
support  French  views  in  Africa. 

President  Faure  received  a  great  ovation  on  reaching 
home,  August  31.  In  replying  to  a  toast  at  a  municipal 
banquet  tendei*ed  him  after  his  arrival  at  Dunkirk,  he 
said: 

'*  By  loyalty,  wisdom,  and  political  instinct,  our  democracy  has 
restored  France  to  her  rightful  place  among  nations,  has  reaped 
the  affections  of  another  people,  and  has  founded,  on  the  mutual 
aim  of  peace,  the  intimate  union  of  the  two  great  nations,  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  events  of  the  end  of  the  present 
century/* 

On  his  reaching  Paris  the  same  evening,  the  chamber 
of  commerce  presented  an  address  containing  the  follow- 
ing reference  to  what  had  been  accomplished  on  the 
Neva: 

**  All  Frenchmen  feel  the  same  patriotic  joy  at  homase  rendered 
you  in  Russia,  and  at  the  solemn  consecration  of  toe  alliance 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  peace/* 

The  Paris  Q-avlois  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
as  long  ago  as  the  spring  of  1894  a  formal  instrument 
was  siraed,  stipulating  that,  in  the  event  of  a  declara- 
tion oi  war  against  eitlier  France  or  Russia  by  a  member 
of  the  Triple  Alliance,  the  military  forces  of  the  other 
would  forthwith  enter  the  field  concurrently  with  those 
of  the  power  so  attacked;  that  during  the  visit  of 
Prince  Lobanof-Rostovski  to  Paris  in  1895  this  was 
further  developed  into  a  veritable  alliance  both  offensive 
and  defensive ;  and  that  the  treaty  now  formulating  the 
relations  of  the  two  countries  was  signed  on  August  25 
of  the  present  year,  in  the  czar's  study  at  the  Alexandra 
palace.  President  Faure  adding^  at  the  dictation  of 
Nicholas  II.,  two  clauses  further  consolidating,  in  an 
indisputable  fashion,  the  interests  of  universal  peace. 
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Time  alone  can  reveal  the  full  meaning  of  this  para- 
doxical union  of  a  republic  and  a  despotism.  It  has 
certainly  lift«d  Fraijice  from  the  distressing  isolation  in 
which  fih«  found  herself  after  the  disastrous  war  with 
Germany,  and  restored  her  prestige  as  a  great  power. 
That  it  nringB  the 
restoration  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  within  sight) 
■  is  not,  however,  prob- 
able. Rather,  the 
world  sees  in  it  a 
fresh  promise  that  the 
nations  of  Europe  will 
not  fight  if  they  can 
help  it.  It  at  the 
same  time  gives  re- 
newed emphasis  to  the 
predominance  of  Rus- 
sia in  European  coun- 
sels, and  constitutes 
a  warning  check  to 
the  dictatorial  tenden- 
cies that  emanate 
from  Berlin. 

The  Triple  AlUuee. 

— With    the    evident 
design  of  counteiact- 

BUHBUT  I.,  Iliro  OF  IT*LT.  J^     fjjg     gffggj     q|     Jjjg 

Franco-Russian  incident,  and  demonstrating  to  the 
world  that  the  Triple  Alliance  is  still  intact  and  must 
be  reckoned  with,  two  important  meetings,  attended  by 
tho  usual  ceremonies,  toasts,  and  speeches,  were  ai^ 
ranged  between  members  of  the  tripartite  league.  On 
September  3  the  king  and  queen  of  Italy  were  received 
by  the  German  emperor  at  Horabure,  In  toasting  his 
guests  at  a  banquet,  William  II.  said : 

"Not  only  my  whole  arm^,  but  the  whole  Qerman  fatherUod 

f;reetB  in  Your  Majeety  the  exalted  piinoe,  the  close  friend  of  mr 
ate  fatlier,  the  true  all;,  wliose  presence  here  again  shows  na  and 
the  world  that  unsliakable  and  firni  standi  the  union  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  which  was  founded  (n  the  Interest  of  peace,  and  which 
the  -      ■  • 
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King  Humbert,  in  replying,  said: 

**Tour  Majesty  has  set  your  reign  a  noble  task  by  devoting 
your  constant  efforts  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe.  The 
maintenance  of  peace  by  the  agreement  and  the  unanimous  wish 
of  governments  is  also,  as  Your  Majesty  knows,  my  most  ardent 
desire.  I  think  I  shall  always  be  remaining  faithful  to  my  coun- 
try's mission  by  giving  my  loyal  support  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  work,  the  greatest  and  most  beneficent  of  all  for  the  welfare 
of  nations  and  Qie  progress  of  civilization." 

Closely  following  King  Humbert's  visit  to  Germany, 
came  that  of  William  if.  to  Francis  Joseph  at  Buda- 
Pesth.  On  September  20,  the  German  emperor  was  re- 
ceived at  the  Hungarian  capital  by  Francis  Joseph, 
many  of  the  Austrian  archdukes,  the  Hungarian  minis- 
ters, and  other  dignitaries.  The  two  sovereigns  drove 
to  the  castle  of  Buda  amid  great  demonstrations  of  pop- 
ular welcome.  At  a  state  banquet  on  the  21st,  very 
cordial  speeches  were  made  by  the  emperors,  both  of 
whom  declared  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
The  Austrian  emperor,  in  proposing  the  Kaiser's  health, 
referred  to  him  as : 

*'  My  faithful  friend,  aUy,  and  unwearied  feUow-laborer  in  the 
great  work  of  peace,  to  which  may  we  ever  devote  our  best 
powers." 

WiUiam  II.,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  said : 

**  Thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  Your  Majesty,  our  alliance  con- 
cluded in  the  past  by  our  peoples  stands  firm  and  indissoluble.  It 
has  secured  peace  to  Europe  for  a  long  time,  and  will  do  so  still 
longer." 

A  peculiarly  significant  feature  of  this  visit  of  the 
German  emperor  was  that  it  constituted  the  first  inter- 
national recognition  of  Buda-Pesth  as  an  independent 
royal  capital.  William  II.  is  the  first  European  poten- 
tate who  has  made  a  formal  visit  to  Buda-Pesth  as  the 
guest  of  Francis  Joseph,  not  as  Emperor  of  Austria,  but 
as  King  of  Hungary.  The  visit  may  result  in  materially 
toning  down  the  strong  antipathy  which  Hungarians 
have  hitherto  felt  toward  Germans,  and  in  adding 
somewhat  to  the  strength  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  which, 
in  Hungary,  has  heretofore  been  looked  upon  as  an 
affair  of  Austrian  rather  than  Hungarian  concern. 
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THE  TAEIFF  QUESTION. 

'pHE  Dingley  tariff  bill  became  a  law,  July  24.  In 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  first  or  emergency 
session  of  the  55th  congress  came  to  an  end,  the  legis- 
lature having,  with  the  enactment  of  a  protective  tariff 
law,  completed  the  special  work  for  which  it  had  been 
convoked  in  extraordinary  session  on  March  15  (p.  76). 
Compared  with  tariff  laws  of  other  years,  the  passage  of 
the  present  measure  through  its  various  stages  was 
unusually  expeditious ;  the  process  took  only  a  little 
over  four  months  from  the  time  when  flie  bill  was 
reported  to  the  house.  The  Wilson  bill,  it  will  be 
remembered,  did  not  become  a  law  until  near  the  end 
of  August,  1894,  although  congress  had  met  in  Decem- 
Iwr  of  the  previous  year.  And  the  McKinley  bill  of 
18S9-'90  did  not  become  a  law  until  the  beginning  of 
October. 

Final  ReTlSlon  of  the  BUI.— The  senate  on  July  7 
(p.  367)  having  made  important  amendments  in  the  bill 
as  piissed  by  the  house  on  March  31  (p.  83),  the  house, 
on  July  8,  non-concurred  in  the  amendments  and  sent 
the  bill  to  a  conference  committee  of  the  two  branches 
for  adjustment.  On  July  19,  the  bill  as  revised  in  con- 
ference passed  the  house  by  a  vote  of  185  to  118,  pres- 
ent and  not  voting  12  Populists  and  Democrats.  Five 
Democrats  voted  with  the  Republican  majority — Brous- 
sard,  Davey,  and  Meyer  (La.),  and  Kleberg  and  Slayden 
(Tex.) 

In  the  senate  some  obstniction  was  offered  to  the 
progress  of  the  conference  report.  The  Democratic 
managers  were  not  pleased  with  the  failure  of  the  sen- 
ate conferees  to  insist  on  free  cotton  ties  and  bagging, 
while  the  restoration  of  the  f  2  a  thousand  rate  on  white 
pine  was  obnoxious  to  the  Silverites  and  Poprdists  of 
the  West.  Most  prominent  in  the  debate  on  the  side  of 
the  opposition,  were  Senators  Tillman  (S.  C.) ;  Butler 
(N.  C.)  ;  Bacon  (Ga.),  whose  amendment  laying  a  duty 
of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  cotton,  the  great  staple  of 
tlie  South,  had  been  abandoned  by  the  senate  con- 
ferees ;  Jones  (Ark.) ;  Pettigrew  (S.  D.) ;   and  Teller 
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(Col.).  However,  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  revised 
bill  had  a  clear  majority ;  and  on  July  24,  the  senate, 
by  a  vote  of  40  to  30,  accepted  the  bill  as  reported  from 
the  conference.  It  was  then  at  once  sent  to  the  presi- 
dent and  signed. 

An  analysis  shows  that  of  the  40  affirmative  votes  87 
were  Republican,  1  Democratic  (McEnery,  La.),  I  Pop- 
ulist (Stewart,  Nev.),  and  1  Silverite  (Jones,  Nev.). 
Another  Silverite  (Mantle,  Mont.)  was  paired  in  favor 
of  concurrence.  Of  the  30  senators  who  voted  to  reject 
the  report,  29  were  Democrats  and  1  Populist  (Harris, 
Kan.).  Mr.  Cannon  (SiL,  Utah)  and  Mr.  Heitfeld 
(Pop.,  Ida.)  were  paired  against  concurrence.  Five 
senators  refused  to  vote — Fettigrew  (S.  D.),  Teller 
fCol.),  Allen  (Neb.),  Butler  (N.  C).  and  Kyle 
(S.  D.). 

Following  is  a  brief  review  of  the  substance  of  the 
bill  as  revised  in  conference  and  finally  enacted : 

In  its  ffeneral  features,  the  Dlngley  tariff  law  may  be  said  to  fol- 
low the  lines  of  the  McKinley  act;  it  is  essentially  a  protective 
measnre.  In  some  schedules,  however,  the  changes  from  the  Wil- 
son law  are  slight. 

Sugar  .—The  ntes  on  both  raw  and  refined  sugar  are  slightly  increased 
beyond  those  originally  fixed  by  the  house,  and  the  differential  of  13V^ 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  on  refined  sugar  is  retained.  The  sugar  para- 
graph In  full  is  as  follows : 

**  Sugars,  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color,  tank  bottoms,  syrups 
of  cane  Juice,  melada,  concentrated  melada,  concrete,  and  concentrated 
molasses  testing  by  the  polariscope  not  above  75  degrees,  06-100  of  one 
cent  per  pound;  and  for  every  additional  degree  shown  by  thepolari- 
Moplc  test  85-1000  of  one  cent  per  pound  additional,  and  fractions  of  a 
degree  In  proportion;  and  on  sugar  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color, 
and  on  all  sugar  which  has  gone  through  a  process  of  refining,  1 06-100 
cents  per  pound;  molasses  testing  above  40  degrees  and  not  above  66 
degrees,  8  cents  per  gallon;  testing  66  degrees  and  above,  6  cents  per  gal- 
lon; sugar  drainings  and  sugar  sweepings  shall  be  subject  to  duty  as 
molasses  or  sugar,  as  the  case  may  be,  according  to  polariscoplc  test. 
Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  abro- 
gate or  in  any  manner  impair  or  affect  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  com- 
mercial reciprocity  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  the  king  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  on  January  80,  1875,  or  the  provisions  of  any  act  of 
congress  heretofore  passed  for  the  execution  of  the  same." 

AffrieuUural  ProdueU.—Jn  general,  the  duties  proposed  on  agricultural 
products  are  the  same  as  those  In  the  act  of  1800.  Raw  cotton  is  restored 
to  the  free  list.  The  rate  on  cattle  is  fixed  at  $8.75  on  those  valued  at  not 
more  than  $14  per  head,  while  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  27 V2  per  cent  is  fixed 
on  cattle  of  a  greater  value.  The  rate  on  natural  fiowers  and  greenhouse 
•tocks  is  fixed  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  duty  on  seeds  not  specially 
provided  for  is  made  80  per  cent.   The  house  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound  on 
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■uoh  dried  fraito  as  apples,  peaohes,  pears,  and  berrtes  prepared  In  saj 
manner,  is  restored.  The  senate  rate  relating  to  preserred  fnilts,  oomflts, 
etc.,  Is  retained;  bat  In  addition  to  the  8S  per  cent  ad  valorem  allowed  oa 
these  articles  preserved  In  sngar,  molasses,  etc.,  1  cent  per  poond  Is  givea. 
The  paragraph  la  also  altered  so  as  to  reduce  to  10  per  cent  the  amoimt  of 
alcohol  allowed  with  soch  preserres,  the  alcohol  in  addition  to  this  smoimt 
being  required  to  paj  $3.60  per  gallon.  The  grape  paragraph  is  altered  so 
as  to  require  the  payment  of  20  cents  per  cable  foot  "of  theoapaoi^of 
the  barrels  or  packages."  Orange  and  lemon  peels  preserved  and  coooa- 
nat  meat,  etc.,  are  restored  to  the  rate  of  1  cents  per  pound.  On  pine- 
apples  the  senate  rate  Is  maintained.  On  anshelled  filberts  and  walnats 
the  hoose  rate  of  8  cents  per  pound  preyalls;  while  on  shelled  mberts  sad 
walnats  the  senate  rate  of  6  cents  per  poond  is  retained.  Oranges  sad 
lemons  are  raised  to  the  rate  of  one  cent.  Fish  are  placed  at  rates  a  little 
higher  than  those  which  were  provided  by  the  act  of  1880. 

8pirit$,  Winet,  £le.— The  senate  rates  on  spirits,  wines,  etc.,  are  adepted 
In  the  main.  The  conference  made  only  one  change.  The  senate  rate  of 
80  cents  per  gallon  on  still  wines  containing  less  than  14  per  cent  of  sbso- 
lute  alcohol  In  packages  was  changed  to  40  cents  per  gallon. 

Cotton  and  CotUm  Goodt.—The  duty  of  SO  per  cent  on  in^wrted  cottoa, 
as  proposed  by  the  senate.  Is  not  agreed  to.  The  cotton  achednle  as  s 
whole  remains  substantially  the  same  as  In  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  house. 

Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jtt(6.-~The  senate  amendments  to  place  burlaw,  bsgi, 
cotton  bagging,  and  straw  mattings  on  the  free  list  are  disagreed  to,  sad 
these  manof  actures  placed  on  the  dutiable  list  at  reduced  rates. 

Wool  and  Woolen9.—The  house  rates  on  wool  of  11  cents  on  Class  1  and 
13  cents  on  Glass  2  are  adopted,  and  the  senate  specific  rates  on  caipeti 
agreed  to,  with  a  modification  raising  the  dividing  line  so  as  to  place  t 
duty  of  4  cents  per  pound  on  such  wools,  valued  at  12  cents  and  less,  sad 
7  cents  on  such  wools  valued  at  more  than  12  cents.  The  duties  on  msaa- 
f  actures  of  wool  are  placed  at  substantially  the  same  rates  as  In  the  set  of 
1890. 

Silka.— 'The  duties  on  silks  remain  at  substantially  the  same  rates  as  pro- 
vided by  the  house. 

Paper  and  Pulp,— The  duties  on  wood  pulp  and  on  paper  are  converted 
into  specific  form  at  substantially  the  present  ad  valorem  rate,  with  a  pro- 
viso added  ior  an  additional  duty  as  against  any  country  that  imposes  as 
export  duty  on  pulp  or  woods. 

Sundries.— This  schedule  remains  substantially  as  it  passed  the  house. 
Coal,  however,  is  reduced  to  67  cents  per  ton«  A  duty  of  16  per  cent  ii 
placed  on  hides  of  cattle.  A  proviso  is  added  for  a  full  drawback  of  the 
duty  paid  on  hides  subsequently  exported  as  leather.  Paintings  and  stat- 
uary for  private  use  are  made  dutiable  at  20  per  cent. 

The  Free  List.— The  free  list  as  It  passed  the  house  Is.  In  the  main 
adopted,  except  that  bolting  cloths  and  several  kinds  of  essential  oIU 
have  been  added.  Books,  engravings,  photographs,  etc.,  which  have  been 
In  existence  more  than  twenty  years,  books  in  foreign  languages,  and 
books  in  raised  letters  for  the  blind,  are  kept  on  the  free  list.  Such  ar- 
ticles, without  regard  to  their  age,  and  scientific  apparatus  and  woiksof 
art  in  general  which  are  imported  for  the  use  of  educational  Instttotions, 
are  alao  free  of  duty. 

Earthenicare  and  Gf{aMirare.— Crockery  Is  restored  to  the  duties  pro- 
vided by  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  house,  which  are  substantially  the  duties' 
ot  the  act  of  1890.  QIassware  is  left  in  the  main  at  the  rates  provided  b7 
the  house  bill,  the  reductions  being  in  paragraphs  relating  to  bottles 
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molded  and  pressed  glassware,  and  cylinder  and  crown  glass.  Cement 
is  left  at  the  duty  provided  by  the  honse.  The  dnty  on  gypsum  rock  is 
fixed  at  50  cents,  and  the  daty  on  ground  and  calcined  plaster  at  $2JS0  per 
ton.  China  clay  is  left  at  $2  per  ton.  Marble  is  placed  at  the  Increased 
rates  proposed  by  the  senate.  The  rate  on  cmde  asphaltnm  and  bitomen 
is  $1 JM)  per  ton,  the  honse  rate.  The  house  rate  of  $8  per  ton  was  also 
restored  on  dried  asphaltnm  and  bitumen.  On  fuller's  earth  the  rate  was 
fixed  at  $1.60  per  ton  on  the  unmanufactured  article  and  $8  per  ton  on 
the  manufactured. 

MetaU  and  Manufaeturea  o/.— Cotton  ties,  which  were  placed  on  the  free 
list  by  the  senate,  are  restored  to  the  dutiable  list  at  a  reduced  duty  of 
flTe  tenths  of  one  cent.  Structural  iron  is  reduced  one  tenth  of  one  cent. 
The  house  agreed  to  senate  amendment  increasing  the  duty  on  lead  ore 
to  14  cents,  and  the  duty  on  pig  lead  is  placed  at  2|  cents  per  pound* 
Nickel  ore  and  nickel  matt^  are  left  on  the  free  list.  The  house  rate  of 
S-10  of  a  cent  per  pound  is  restored  on  round  iron  of  less  than  7-16  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  bars  or  shapes  of  rolled  or  hammered  iron  not 
si>ecially  provided  for.  The  rate  on  iron  bars,  billets,  etc..  In  the  manu- 
facture of  which  charcoal  is  used  as  fuel,  was  made  specifically  $12  per 
ton.  The  house  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound  was  restored  on  polished  or 
planished  sheets  of  iron  or  steel.  On  taggers,  iron  or  steel,  tinplates  and 
temeplates,  the  house  rate  of  1)  cents  per  pound  was  restored.  Aluminum, 
in  the  crude  form,  was  made  dutiable  at  8  cents,  and  In  plates  at  18  cents 
per  pound.  The  rates  on  unmanufactured  mica  were  fixed  at  6  cents  per 
pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  those  on  cut  mica  at  12  cents  per 
pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  rate  of  6  cents  per  pound  on 
nickel,  as  provided  by  the  house,  was  restored.  Watch  and  clock  jewels 
were  put  on  the  dutiable  list  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Wood  and  Manufaeturee  of  Wood.— All  sawed  lumber,  except  sawed  tim- 
ber exceeding  eight  inches  square,  is  left  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  thousand, 
as  provided  by  the  house.  The  following  was  substituted  for  the  para- 
graph on  hewn  timber: 

"Timber  hewn,  sided,  or  squared  (not  less  than  eight  inches  square), 
and  round  timber  used  for  spars  or  in  building  wharves,  1  cent  per  cubic 
foot." 

The  paragraph  relating  to  sawed  lumber  was  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  '*  white  pine  "  at  $1  per  thousand  feet,  and  by  restoring  the 
house  rate  on  all  the  other  items  of  the  schedule,  making  the  rates  60  cents 
per  thousand  feet  for  each  side  planed  or  finished,  $1  for  tongued  and 
grooved,  and  $1.50  if  planed  on  two  sides  and  tongued  and  grooved.  The 
legislative  proviso  to  this  paragraph,  inserted  by  the  senate,  was  changed 
so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  If  any  country  or  dependency  shall  impose  an  export  duty  upon 
sawlogs,  round  unmanufactured  timber,  stavebolts,  shingle-bolts,  or  head- 
ing-bolts, exported  in  the  United  States,  or  a  discriminating  charge  upon 
boom  sticks  or  chains  used  by  American  citizens  in  towing  logs,  the 
amount  of  such  export  duty,  tax,  or  other  charge,  as  the  case  may  bci 
shall  be  added  as  an  additional  duty  to  the  duties  imposed  upon  the 
articles  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  when  imported  from  such  country 
or  dependency." 

Tobaeifo  and  Manufaeturee  cf.—Aa  agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  the  duty 
on  wrapper  tobacco  is  placed  at  $1.85  per  pound,  and  the  senate  reduc- 
tion on  filler  tobacco  is  accepted.  The  house  rate  on  imported  cigars, 
cigarettes,  etc.,  of  $4.60  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  re- 
stored. 

Chemical  Schedule.— The  rate  on  spirit  varnishes  was  reduced  to  $1.82 
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per  gmllon  and  85  per  cent  ad  valorem.  There  was  also  a  compromise  on 
white  lead  at  2j  cents  per  pound.  The  paragraph  relatlncr  to  paints  and 
colors,  was  materially  changed  in  construction,  but  not  in  regard  to  rates, 
except  on  Venetian  red,  which  was  increased  from  15  to  80  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  There  was  a  general  change  of  rates  on  lead,  white  acetate  of 
lead  being  fixed  at  8i  cents  per  pound;  brown,  gray,  or  yellow  at  tl  cents; 
nitrate  at  2|  cents,  and  litharge  at2|  cents  per  pound. 

Phosphorus  was  compromised  at  18  cents  per  pound.  Hie  senate  rate  on 
cyanide  of  potassium  remains  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  senate 
amendments  on  sodas  are  all  retained,  except  that  the  boose  proTistoa 
for  a  duty  of  i  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  sulphite  of  soda,  which  the  sen- 
ate struck  out,  is  restored.  Bulphur  Is  included  in  the  $8  rate  as  origi- 
nally fixed  by  the  house. 

The  conference  also  struck  out  the  paragraph  making  tonka  beans, 
vanilla  beans,  and  cuts  dutiable,  restoring  them  to  the  free  list. 

Reciprocity  Clauasa.— The  clauses  containing  the  reciprocity  proTisiona 
of  the  new  tariff  set  forth  thetr  purpose  to  be  that  of  '*  equalising  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries  exporting  to  this  country  the 
following  articles:  Argols  or  crude  tartars,  or  wine  lees  crude;  brandies 
or  other  spirits  manufactured  or  distilled  from  grain  or  other  materials; 
champagne  or  all  other  sparkling  wines,  still  wines  and  Termouth,  paint- 
ings  and  statuary." 

The  president  is  authorised  to  enter  into  negrotlations  or  conmiercisl 
agreements  in  which  reciprocal  concessions  may  be  secured  in  faror  of 
the  products  of  the  United  States.  He  is  empowered  to  suspend  by  proc- 
lamation the  duties  upon  these  articles  whenever  equivalent  conoesaloaa 
may  be  obtained  as  follows: 

Argols,  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Brandies  orothergrrain  spirits,  $1.75  per  gallon. 

Champagne  in  bottles  containing  one  quart,  $6  per  dosen;  oontainJng 
one  pint,  $3  per  dozen;  containing,  one  half  pint,  $1JS0  per  dosen;  oon* 
taining  more  than  one  quart,  in  addition  to  the  $6  rate,  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Still  wines  and  vermouth,  85  cents  per  gallon,  and  other  rates  in  propor- 
tion where  the  goods  are  bottled. 

Paintings,  etc.,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  president  is  empowered  to  revoke  the  concession  when  sstlsfled 
that  the  agreement  is  not  adhered  to  In  good  faith  by  any  other  country 
with  which  an  agreement  shall  have  been  made. 

What  maybe  termed  the  retaliatory  clause  of  the  provision  is  that 
which  empowers  the  president  to  suspend  by  proclamation  the  provisions 
of  this  act  providing  for  the  free  introduction  of  coffee,  tea,  Tonquln  or 
tonka  beans,  and  vanilla  beans,  coming  from  any  country  which  imposes 
duties  upon  products  of  the  United  States  he  may  deem  to  be  reciprocally 
unequal  and  unreasonable.  The  rates  which  he  is  thus  empowered  to  fix 
are: 

On  coffee,  8  cents  per  pound. 

On  tea,  10  cents  per  pound. 

On  tonka  beans,  60  cents  per  pound. 

On  vanilla  beans,  S2  per  pound. 

On  cuts,  $1. 

The  president  is  required  to  act  within  two  years  in  securing  these  re- 
ciprocal trade  treaties,  and  they  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  senate  for  rst- 
ifloation.  Rates  are  to  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  20  per  oent  in  these 
treaties;  and  the  president  is  specifically  authorised  to  enter  into  negotia- 
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ttoBs  which  will  place  certain  articles  upon  the  free  list  for  a  specified 
period  of  flye  years. 

The  reciprocity  clauses  of  the  Dingley  bill  are  of  wider  scope 
than  any  similar  proYisions  ever  before  enacted.  The  tariff  of 
1890  provided  that  on  and  idfter  January  1,  1802,  if  any  country 
producing  sugars,  molasses,  coffee,  tea,  or  hides  should  impose 
upon  United  States  products  duties  deemed  by  the  president  un- 
equal and  unreasonaole,  he  should  suspend  the  free  admission  of 
the  articles  above  named  from  that  country,  and  they  should  be 
dutiable  at  rates  fixed  in  the  act  Tliis  was  for  the  purpose  of 
aecuring  reciprocity  treaties,  which  were  thereafter  negotiated 
with  several  countries.  All  tnese  treaties  were  bluntly  abrogated, 
without  notice  to,  or  consent  of,  foreign  powers  interested,  by  the 
Wilson  law. 

The  new  law  does  not  touch  imports  of  sugar  or  hides  in  its 
reciprocity  provisions,  which  are,  nevertheless,  so  drawn  that  they 
may  by  treaty  be  made  applicable  even  to  these  or  any  other  duti- 
able articles  to  the  extent  of  a  fifth  of  the  duties  imposed,  or  as  to 
tfie  entire  duties  on  articles  not  natural  products  of  the  United 
States,  for  such  articles  imported  from  any  country  may  under  a 
treaty  with  that  country,  duly  ratified  by  the  senate,  be  placed 
upon  the  free  list  for  a  specified  time  not  exceeding  five  years. 

Another  most  important  feature  of  a  retaliatory  nature  in  the 
reciprocity  clauses  of  the  new  tariff  is  found  in  the  section  provid- 
ing that  there  shall  be  levied  and  paid  upon  any  article  or  mer- 
chandise from  a  country  which  **  shall  pay  or  bestow,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  bounty  or  grant''  upon  its  exportation,  whether  it 
*^  be  imported  directly  from  the  country  of  production  or  other- 
wise, and  whether  in  the  same  condition  as  when  exported  from 
the  country  of  produqlJon,  or  changed  in  condition  by  manufacture 
or  otherwise,"  additional  duties  equal  to  the  net  amount  of  such 
bounty  or  grant.  It  is  this  provision  which  is  deemed  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  protect  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  this 
country  against  competition  with  bounty-paying  countries. 

Internal  Bevenue.— The  internal  revenue  tax  amendment,  relating  to 
cigars  and  cigarettes  reads  as  follows: 

**  On  cigars  of  all  descriptions,  weighing  more  than  three  ponnds  per 
thousand,  $3  per  thousand;  on  cigars  made  of  tobacco  or  any  substitute 
weighing  not  more  than  three  pounds  per  thousand,  $1  per  thoasand;  on 
cigarettes  weighing  not  more  than  three  pounds  per  thousand,  $1  per 
thousand." 

The  senate  amendment  providing  for  a  tax  on  stocks  and  bonds  (p.  866) 
was  strioken  ont. 

The  Discriminating  Duties.— After  the  tariff  law 

had  been  finally  enacted  and  published,  it  was  found  to 
the  amazement  and  confusion  of  many  that  in  some 
unexplained  way,  during  the  passage  of  the  bill  through 
conference,  changes  of  far-reaching  significance  had 
been  made  in  the  wording  of  Section  22. 
As  finally  enacted,  the  section  reads : 

'*  That  a  discriminating  dutv  of  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem,  in 
addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by  law,  shall  be  levied,  collected, 
and  paid  on  all  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  which  shall  be  im- 
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ported  in  vMseli  not  of  tha  United  States,  ob  which,  BKDta  thx 

PaODTJCnoir  OB  UASVTACTTnm  op   AITT   POBBIOIT   COtTMTBT  DOT 
C0MTIOU0U8  TO  THK   UNtTBD  STATBS,  BHALL  COME  UITO   TBK  USI- 

TBD  Statkh  fkob  buch  (JOHTIGU0U8  couKTBY;  but  this  diacrimi- 
S  dutj  shall  not  apply  to  Kooda,  wares,  or  merchandise  wtiieh 
B  Imported  ia  veBsels  not  of  the  United  Spates,  eatitled  ftt 
uie  umo  of  such  Importation  by  treaty  oa  cohvbntiok  to  be 
entered  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  on  payment  ot  the  same 
dntles  as  shall  then  be  payable  on  goods,  wares,  and  mercbandiae 
Imported  In  vessels  of  tlie  United  States,  nob  to  buch  pobbigb 

PRODDCTB   OR    MAaVPAC- 
TUBEB    AS    8KAI.L   BE    n- 

portbd  pkow  boch  con- 
tig  uor  8     COUMTKtBS 

TBB     USUAL     COURSE 
BTBICTL7BBTA1I.  TBASE.' 


adopted  b;  the  house,  cos- 
tained  the  words  "  ob  ikt 
moFcuHsacBs"  In  the  place 
now  occupinl  b;  the  wordi 
"  OB  coitvbhtiob;  "  bat  In  tha 
■enale,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Alll- 
aon  (Rep.  Iowa),  those  word* 
were  thrown  oat  wUhoM 
opposition,  no  one  appar- 
enU;,reallilng  that  the  oh- 
Jeot  ot  their  omission  was  to 
Impose  a  dlscrtminatlnBdatr 
on  all  Koods  Imported  in  for- 
eign ships,  except  in  cases 
where  a  treatf  obligation 
woald  be  Tlolatad  therebj. 
The  other  changes  In  tha 
section  were  wholly  new 
Insertions  aimed  against 
Oanadfan  traffic  In  the  inter- 
ests of  American  railroada. 

In  a  worti,  tlie  law  as  enacted  appeared  to  rule  out 
the  usual  excfsptioiis  in  favor  of  goods  from  foreign 
countries  brought  into  the  United  States  through 
Canada,  and  foreign  goods  shipped  from  other  tlian 
British  possessions  in  British  ships.  The  imposition  of 
an  additional  10  per  cent  duty  on  all  goods  coming 
into  the  United  States  over  Canadian  lines  would  far 
more  than  offset  any  advantage  in  rates  that  they  could 
offer,  and  would  probably  force  the  retirement  of  the 
Canadian  lines  from  the  international  carrying  trade. 
The  responsibility  for  this  discriminatory  blow  aimed  at 
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Canada  is  not  clearly  fixed.  The  matter  was  not  de- 
bated in  either  house,  and  no  political  party  was  formally 
committed  to  such  a  policy. 

With  the  exception  oi  the  changes  indicated,  the 
language  of  Section  22  had  formed  a  part  of  every 
general  tariff  law  since  1864.  Moreover,  as  far  back  as 
May  24, 1828,  there  had  been  enacted  a  law  known  as 
Section  4,228  of  the  Revised  Statutes^  embodying  the 
principle  of  reciprocity  in  the  carrying  trade — the  policy 
of  admitting  goods  in  ships  of  foreign  countries  at  the 
same  rate  oi  auty  as  those  in  American  ships,  provided 
those  countries  did  not  discriminate  against  American 
vessels  at  their  porta.    This  law  of  1828  enacted  that 

**"  Upon  satisfactory  proof  being  given  to  the  president  by  the 
government  of  any  foreign  nation  that  no  discriminating  duties  of 
tonnage  or  imposts  are  imposed  or  levied  in  the  ports  of  such 
nation  npon  vessels  wholly  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  upon  the  produce,  manufactures,  or  merchandise  im- 
ported in  the  same  from  the  United  States  or  from  any  foreign 
Gonntry,  the  president  may  issue  his  proclamation,  declaring  that 
the  foreign  aiscriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and  imi>ost  within 
the  United  States  are  suspended  and  discontinued,  so  far  as 
respects  the  vessels  of  such  foreign  nation,  and  the  produce, 
manufactures,  or  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  such  foreign  nation  or  from  any  other  foreign  country/* 

When  the  words  "or  any  act  of  congress"  were 
omitted  from  Section  22  of  the  Dingley  bill,  the  ques- 
tion at  once  became  pertinent,  "Does  not  this  section 
now  conflict  with  and  repeal  Section  4,228  of  the  Revised 
Statutes'^  If  so,  the  maritime  reciprocity  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  other  countries  would  at 
once  cease  to  exist  except  as  based  on  treaty  provisions. 
But  then^  on  the  other  hand,  what  did  congress  mean 
by  enacting  on  July  24  (the  very  day  on  which  the 
Dingley  law  received  the  approval  of  the  executive)  an 
amendment  to  Section  4,228  of  the  Revised  Statutes! 
An  amended  statute  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  repealed 
statute :  it  is  still  in  force  as  amended. 

The  amendment  referred  to  (known  as  the  "  Morgan 
act ")  reads  as  follows : — 

^'Be  it  enacted  that  Section  4,228  of  the  Renised  Statutes  is 
amended  hy  adding  to  the  same  the  following,  to  wit:  Provided 
that  the  president  is  autJiorized  to  suspend  in  part  the  operation 
of  Sections  4,219  and  2,502,  so  that  foreign  vessels  from  a  country 
Imposing  partial  discriminating  tonnage  duties  upon  American 
vessels,  or  partial  discriminating  import  duties  upon  American 
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merchandise,  may  enjoy  in  onr  ports  the  identical  privileges  which 
the  same  class  of  American  vessels  and  merchandise  may  enjoy  in 
said  foreign  country/* 

Evidently  here  was  a  case  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  highest  legal  authority.  Two  questions  were  ac- 
cordingly submitted  to  Attorney-General  McKenna  for 
decision : — 

1.  Whether  the  discriminatisg  duty  of  10  per  cent  provided  for 
in  Section  22  should  be  assessed  against  an  invoice  of  tea  from 
China  which  had  arrived  at  Vancouver  in  British  vessels,  and  had 
been  shipped  thence  through  Canada  to  Chicago. 

2.  Whether  the  discriminating  duty  should  he  assessed  against  a 
cargo  of  manganese  ore  from  Chile,  which  recently  arrived  in  a 
British  ship  at  Philadelphia. 

On  September  21  Mr.  McKenna  rendered  his  opinion, 
answering  both  questions  in  the  negative. 

He  holds,  in  effect,  that  Section  22  does  not  impose  tiie  dis- 
criminating duty  of  ten  per  cent  either  upon  goods  not  the  prod- 
uct of  a  contiguous  country  coming  into  the  United  States 
through  such  country  under  consular  seal,  or  upon  goods  arriTiof 
at  the  ocean  ports  of  the  United  States  in  vessels  not  of  the  United 
States,  except  where  exempted  by  treaty  provision. 

Tlie  effect  of  the  opinion  is  to  limit  the  effect  of  the 
section,  as  far  as  new  legislation  is  concerned^  to  the 
imposition  of  the  discriminating  duty  upon  goods  which 
come  into  a  contiguous  country  from  some  other  coun- 
try, and  are  then  exported  from  such  contiguous  countiy 
to  the  United  States — a  matter  of  small  importance,  as 
the  total  value  of  such  imports  into  the  United  States 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  did  not  amount  to  $1,000,000. 

Section  4,228  of  the  Mevised  Statutes  is  not  repealed, 
but  stands  as  amended  by  the  Morgan  act.  In  other 
words,  the  discriminating  duties  can  be  imposed  only  in 
retaliation  for  similar  action  by  other  nations. 

One  of  the  chief  considerations  which  prompted  the 
attorney-general  to  this  decision,  was  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  of  intention  on  the  part  of  congress  to  depart 
from  the  customary  rule  of  exceptions  which  all  tariff 
laws  have  followed  for  many  years.  No  existing  statute 
can  be  repealed  by  mere  inference  as  to  the  intention  of 
any  subsequent  enactment  less  clear  as  to  its  meaning 
and  intention. 

This  decision  was  a  great  disappointment  to  shipping 
merchants  who   sought  for  congressional    action  dis- 
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criminating  in   favor  of  American    shipping,    and  to 
*  American  railroad  managers,  particularly  in  the  West. 

Dingley  and  Wilson  Laws  Compared.— Although 

the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  law  of  1894  was  by  no  means 
a  free  trade  measure,  inasmuch  as  it  retained  protective 
duties  on  the  leading  articles  of  textile  manufacture,  on 
metals,  on  many  chemicals,  and  on  other  articles,  still  it 
approximated  to  the  ideal  of  a  revenue  tariff  more  closely 
than  the  present  Dingley  law.  Under  the  Wilson  law, 
raw. material  was  relieved  as  far  as  possible  from  duty, 
and  ad  valorem  duties  substituted  for  specific.  Under 
the  Dingley  law,  such  raw  materials  of  manufacture  as 
wool,  flax,  lumber,  hides,  and  many  chemicals  are 
restored  to  the  dutiable  list  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
tectionist idea  that  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  foster  the 
production  of  wool,  flax,  lumber,  hides,  cotton,  etc.,  as 
the  manufacture  of  the  articles  into  which  they  enter. 
The  theory  of  free  raw  material  is  abandoned. 

Specific  duties  are,  in  general,  restored  in  place  of 
ad  valorem^  notably  in  the  chemical,  glass,  iron  and 
steel,  lumber,  sugar,  tol)acco,  agricultural,  liquor,  cotton, 
flax  and  jute,  woolen,  silk,  paper,  and  sundries  schedules. 
Under  an  ad  valorem  system  of  duties,  Mr.  Wilson 
claimed,  the  incidence  of  taxation  falls  equitably  upon 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  advocate  of  specific  duties, 
on  the  other  hand,  points  out  that  under  an  ad  valorem 
system,  revenue  is  uncertain,  varying  with  every  varia- 
tion in  prices,  unless  this  is  counteracted  by  increased 
consumption  and  importation.  Specific  duties,  it  is 
claimed,  afford  a  more  reliable  source  of  revenue ;  they 
obviate  temptation  to  fraudulent  valuations,  and  they  give 
moi-e  effective  protection  to  domestic  industries,  inas- 
much as  under  ad  valorem  duties  the  protection  becomes 
least  when  it  is  most  needed,  that  is,  when  foreign 
prices  are  lowest. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  Dingley  law  as  a  protectionist  measure,  is  its  transfer 
of  wool  from  the  free  to  the  dutiable  list.  This  had 
been  insisted  upon  by  the  wool  growers  of  the  far  West 
ever  since  the  general  fall  in  values  which  accompanied 
the  panic  of  1893,  an  incident  of  which  had  been  a  great 
decline  in  the  sheep  herds  because  it  was  unprofitable  to 
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breed  largely.    The  number  of  sheep  in  the  United 
States  fell  from  47,278,553  on  January  1, 1893,  to  38,- • 
298,783  on  January  1,  1896,  and  (as  estimated  unoffi- 
cially) to  32,000,000  at  the  opening  of  the  present  year. 

Another  distinguishing  feature  of  the  present  law,  as 
alreiidy  mentioned,  is  its  restoration  and  extension  of 
the  policy  of  reciprocity  embodied  in  the  law  of  1890 
and  abrogated  by  the  law  of  1894. 

Mr.  Dingley  estimates  the  average  ad  valorem  of  the 
present  tariff  at  50  per  cent,  against  49.5  per  pent 
under  the  tariff  of  1890  and  40  per  cent  under  that  of 
1894.  In  the  tariff  of  1824  the  average  was  60.5  per 
cent;  in  that  of  1830,  61.70  per  cent;  and  in  that  of 
1867,  48.5  per  cent.  The  following  table  showing  dif- 
ferences of  rates  in  some  leading  schedules  of  the  Wil- 
son and  Dingley  bills,  is  based  upon  estimates  of  treas- 
ury officials : 

BATES  OF  18M  AND  1897  COMPARED. 

Schedule.  Wilson    Dinglej 

nite.       rate. 
Chemicals 28JS8  90.67 

Wools  and  woolen 47.4S2  WM 

Silks 40.96  BJ.41 

Earthenware  and  glassware , 85.  SLU 

Metals 88.11  48i4 

Sugar 40.94  74.W 

Tobaoco 109.06  m.« 

Agricnltaral 22.44  38.42 

Spiritsand  wines 61.54  61.88 

Cotton  manufactures 42.75  GLS3 

Anticipatory  Importations.— It  is  estimated  by  the 

bureau  of  statistics  of  the  treasury  department,  that  the 
net  loss  of  revenue  on  account  of  increased  imports  dur- 
ing March,  April,  May,  and  June,  1897,  in  anticipatioD 
of  the  increased  duties  of  the  new  tariff,  amounted  to 
$32,666,427.  The  following  are  the  figures  regarding 
some  leading  items : 

Wool,  1st  grade,  $14,148,786;  2d  grade,  $3,173,746;  8d  grade, 
$1,466,238;  manufactures  of  wool,  $5,239,172;  sugar,  under  16  de- 
grees, $3,050,644;  burlaps,  $770,800;  hides  and  skins,  $680,481; 
cutlery,  $470,502;  gloves,  $359,860;  fioor  matting,  $456,780;  silk 
manufactures,  $203,829. 

Effect  of  the  Wilson  Law.— A  review  of  the  condi- 
tions of  trade  during  the  period  covered  by  the  Wilson 
law  (1894-7),  shows    that    while   the   exportation  of 
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manufactured  articles  did  increase,  the  importation  of 
manufactured  articles  increased  still  more.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1894,  the  exportation  of  manufactured  goods  was 
«183,723,808 ;  in  1897  it  rose  to  $276,857,861,  an  excess 
in  round  numbers  of  $93,000,000  over  the  last  year 
under  the  McKinley  law.  During  the  same  period, 
however,  imports  of  manufactured  goods  increased 
$146,000,000,  the  figures  being  for  .1894,  $158,829,186, 
and  for  1897,  $804,647,104. 


--.^'•cve^r&Sj^^Jl^gsi^: 
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The  United  States  GommiSSiOIl.— The  so-called  ''itin- 
erant," or  "  perambulating,"  commission  appointed  by 
President  McKinley  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
European  powers  in  an  international  convention  to  con- 
sider and  recommend  some  feasible  action  favorable  to 
the  more  extended  use  of  silver  as  money  (p.  369), 
moved  its  headquarters  during  July  from  Paris  to  Lon- 
don. The  success  of  the  negotiators  in  France  was 
such  that  not  only  did  the  French  ministry  promise  cor- 
dial co-operation  in  the  event  of  the  calling  of  an  inter- 
national convention,  but  Messrs.  Wolcott,  Stevenson, 
and  Paine  approached  the  British  ministry  backed  by 
the  active  support,  the  advice,  and  the  powerful  diplo- 
matic influence  of  the  French  embassy  in  London,  as 
well  as  by  that  of  the  American  ambassador,  Mr.  Hay, 
whose  personal  popularity  has  proved  of  very  material 
assistance. 

However  valuable  the  help  of  France  might  prove  to 
further  the  monetary  rehabilitation  of  silver,  it  ^as  evi- 
dent to  the  commissioners  that  it  was  useless  to  ask  the 
other  continental  governments  seriously  to  participate 
in  any  convention  from  which  practical  results  could  be 
expected,  unless  some  definite  assurance  could  be  given 
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them  that  Great  Britain  would  take  action  favorable  to 
the  more  extensive  use  of  silver  within  the  limits  of  the 
empire.  The  efforts  of  the  envoys  have  therefore  been 
devoted,  during  the  past  three  months,  to  securing  some 
such  assurance  from  the  officials  of  the  rovemment  in 
London.  An  uneasy  feeling  prevailed  ^roughout  the 
summer  among  those  who  are  opposed  to  any  departure 
from  a  single  gold  standard,  that  the  British  ministry 
was  likely  to  make  some  concessions  to  its  bimetallic 
supporters,  and  that  it  could  not  be  relied  upon  to 
maintain  an  unyielding  position  in  favor  of  the  highest 
attainable  gold  basis  for  currency  and  exchange.  This 
feeling  was  justified  by  a  letter,  not  published  at  the 
time,  which  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  Mr. 
Hugh  C.  Smith,  wrote  to  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  on  July  29.  Tliis 
letter  was  the  result  of  a  conference  between  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  bank  and  the  chancellor,  at  which  the  latter 
apparently  requested  the  bank  to  take  any  action  in  its 
power  wmch  could  be  considered  as  a  favorable  response 
to  the  Franco-American  requests  in  behalf  of  silver.  In 
this  letter,  Mr.  Smith  offered,  on  behalf  of  the  bank,  "  to 
hold  one-fifth  of  the  bullion  held  against  its  note  issue 
in  silver,  provided  always  that  the  French  mint  is  again 
open  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  that  the  prices  at 
which  silver  is  procurable  and  salable  are  satisfactory." 
A  careful  reading  of  the  last  two  clauses  renders  com- 
ment upon  them  unnecessary.  This  letter  was  made 
public  in  the  report  of  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  September  16.  An  active  discussion 
at  once  arose  in  the  newspapers,  the  London  press  being 
largely  occupied  for  several  days  with  protests  and  re- 
monstrances, and  with  apologetic  explanations  on  behalf 
of  the  hank  by  those  who  wished  the  public  to  under- 
stand the  true  condition  of  affairs,  otrong  action  in 
disapproval  of  the  proposition  was  taken  by  various  meet- 
ings representing  the  banking  and  financial  interests  of 
London.  The  gist  of  the  discussion  seems  to  be  that 
while  the  Bank  of  England  might  be  able  to  afford  some 
assistance  to  the  British  government  in  its  political  and 
diplomatic  manoeuvrings,  yet  the  hank  has  a  paramount 
obligation  to  the  business  world,  from  its  position  as 
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keeper  of  the  great  banking  reserve  of  London,  the  con- 
trolling centre  of  that  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

The  apparent  purpose  in  publishing  Mr.  Smith's  letter 
was  to  provoke  comments  which  might  afford  the  gov- 
ernment some  assistance  in  framing  its  reply  to  the 
American  envoys.  In  July,  at  about  the  period  when 
Mr.  Smith  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  were  consult- 
ing, the  envoys  were  assured  that  the  ministiy  would 
not  neglect  their  propositions,  but  that  no  definite  reply 
could  be  expected  before  October,  owing  to  the  delay 
necessitated  by  the  slowness  of  communication  between 
London  and  India,  whose  government  was  being  con- 
sulted in  regard  to  the  reopening  of  the  Indian  mints  to 
silver  coinage.  Until  these  more  serious  questions  are 
settled,  no  definite  decision  can  be  expected  to  the 
minor  propositions,  such  as  the  withdrawal  of  the  ten 
shilling  (I2.5O)  gold  piece,  with  the  consequent  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  subsidiaiy  silver  coinage. 

The  ^^Soand  Money"  MoYement.— The  Indianapolis 

convention  of  January  last  (p.  72)  recommended  the 
appointment  by  congress  of  a  commission  ^^  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  monetary  affairs  and  needs 
of  this  country  in  all  relations  and  aspects,  and  to  make 
proper  suggestions  as  to  any  evils  found  to  exist  and 
the  rememes  therefor."  On  July  24,  at  the  moment 
when  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  was  an- 
nounced. President  McKinley  sent  a  message  to  con- 
gress to  ^^  urgently  recommend  that  a  special  commission 
be  appointed,  non-partisan  in  its  character,  to  be  com- 
posed of  well-informed  citizens  of  different  parties,  who 
will  command  the  confidence  of  congress  and  of  the 
country  because  of  their  special  fitness  for  the  work, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  recommendations  of 
whatever  changes  in  our  present  banking  and  currency 
laws  may  be  found  necessary  and  expedient,"  and  to  re- 
port before  the  next  ensuing  session  of  congress.  A  bill 
authorizing  the  president  to  appoint  such  a  commission 
was  promptly  passed  by  the  "loyal  and  well-disci- 
plined" house,  but  it  was  killed  in  the  senate  as 
promptly  by  reference  to  a  committee. 

The  Indianapolis  convention  had  foreseen  some  such 
disposition  of  its  request  to  congress;  and,  in  further 
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pursaance  of  its  recommendations,  the  general  commit- 
tee to  which  had  been  entrusted  the  interests  which  the 
convention  had  most  at  heart,  met  at  Chicago,  111., 
August  10,  and  selected  eleven  men  to  form  a  commis- 
sion in  accordance  with  the  plan  recommended  by  Pres- 
ident McKinley.  This  body,  consisting  of  ex-Senator 
George  F.  Edmunds  of  Vermont  (chairman),  ex-Secre- 
tary Charles  S.  Fairchild  of  New  York,  Stewart  Patter- 
son of  Philadelphia,  John  W.  Fries  of  North  Carolina, 
T.  B.  Bush  of  Alabama,  G.  E.  Leighton  of  St.  Louis, 
W.  B.  Dean  of  St.  Paul,  Professor  J.  L.  Laughlin  of 
Chicago,  L.  A.  Garnett  of  San  Francisco,  Stuyresant 
Fish  of  New  York,  H.  H.  Hanna  of  Indianapolis,  and 
Robert  S.  Taylor  of  Indiana,  met  at  Washingfton,  Sep- 
tember 22,  and  organized  its  work  by  selecting  Messrs. 
Willis  of  Wisconsin  and  L.  Carroll  Root  of  New  York 
as  expert  secretaries,  and  by  division  into  special  com- 
mittees on  Gold  and  Currency,  on  United  States  Cur- 
rency, and  on  the  Banking  Question. 

The  Price  of  Silver.— The  political  aspects  of  the 
silver  or  currency  questions  have  not  been  greatly  influ- 
enced during  the  summer  months  by  the  market  career 
of  the  precious  metals,  which  are  therefore  properly 
treated  elsewhere  from  the  purely  business  point  of 
view,  where  the  comparison  is  easier  between  the  unprece- 
dentedly  low  price  of  silver  and  the  high  prices  quoted 
for  wheat. 

The  low  price  of  silver  was  the  direct  cause  of  several 
interesting  statements  given  out  by  the  government  and 
by  semi-official  statisticians,  late  in  August,  which 
called  attention  to  the  facts  regarding  the  value  of  the 
silver  stored  in  the  government  depositories.  These 
statements  show  that  under  the  Bland-Allison  law  of 
1878,  the  United  States  purchased  291,272,018.66 
ounces  of  silver,  costing  $308,279,260.71.  Under  the 
Sherman  law  of  1890,  168,674,682.68  ounces  were  pur- 
chased, costing  f  155,931,602.26.  The  average  price 
paid  for  this  silver  was  $1.0093  per  ounce.  On  August 
20,  bar  silver  was  worth  in  New  York  52  3-4  cents  per 
ounce,  affording  a  ready  basis  for  computation  of  the 
actual  value  of  the  silver  assets  of  the  United  States 
government. 
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During  the  summer,  gossipy  reports  have  appeared  in 
the  newspapers,  suggesting  possible  action  on  the  part 
of  Mexico  and  other  countries  now  using  a  silver  basis 
for  their  internal  monetary  affairs,  but  dealing  abroad 
on  a  gold  basis.  None  of  these  countries  has  yet 
taken  any  action  which  has  become  a  part  of  actual  his* 
tory. 
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THE  BERING  SEA  DISPUTE. 

Hr«  Sherman's  Letter. — A  letter  of  instructions 
addressed  to  Ambassador  Hay  by  Secretary  Sherman, 
May  10,  was  first  made  public  in  the  middle  of  July. 

The  secretary  of  state  strongly  urges  the  necessity  of  an  agree- 
ment between  the  govemments  if  tne  seals  are  to  be  saved  from 
total  destruction.  Great  Britain  is  charged  with  neglectinc:  the 
patrol  of  the  sea  enjoined  on  her  by  the  Paris  arbitration  tribunal. 
The  rapid  decline  of  the  herd  and  the  inevitable  extinction  of  the 
fur  seal  are,  according  to  Secretary  Sherman,  facts  and  conclu- 
sions that  do  not  admit  of  doubt;  nevertheless,  Professor  Thomp- 
son, an  English  naturalist,  who  made  an  investigation  of  the 
subject  in  Bering  sea  on  behalf  of  tiie  British  government  (p.  375) 
contradicts  the  conclusions  of  the  American  naturalist,  President 
Jordan  (p.  92)  and  the  whole  series  of  American  observations  and 
statistics.  Mr.  Sherman  thinks  it  **9uite  surprising'' that  the 
British  government  should  base  its  rejection  of  the  proposals  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States  upon  *^the  report  of  one 
scientist,  whose  facts  and  conclusions  are  incorrectly  appre- 
hended." Then  follows  a  passage  which  in  tone  and  tenor  has 
few,  if  any,  parallels  in  diplomatic  correspondence  between  gov- 
ernments: 

"  It  l8  not  pleasant  to  have  to  state  that  the  impartial  character  which  it 
has  been  the  caatom  to  attribute  to  the  reports  of  natarallsts  of  hle:h 
standincT  haa  been  greatly  impaired  by  the  apparent  subjection  of  this 
ireport  to  the  political  exigencies  of  the  situation.  It  is  further  to  be 
regretted  that  the  report  was  so  long  delayed  that  no  opportunity  was 
afforded  this  government  to  examine  it  before  the  definite  and  final 
rejection  of  the  president's  proposals,  based  mainly  upon  its  conclusions, 
was  communicated  to  me.  This  conduct  recalls  the  incident  which  pre- 
ceded the  arbitration  at  Paris  and  which  came  near  rendering  that  arbi- 
tration abortive,  when  a  similar  report  of  a  British  commission  was  with- 
held until  after  the  case  of  each  government  was  exchanged  and  the 
report  of  the  American  commission  made  public." 
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Continuing,  the  letter  of  instructions  declares  that  Professor 
Thompson's  report  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  minimizing  as 
far  as  possible  the  depleted  condition  of  the  herd  on  the  Pribilof 
islands.  Mr.  Sherman  then  quotes  from  even  Professor  Thomp- 
son's report  to  prove  the  imminent  danger  of  extinction  of  the 
seals. 

But  the  duty  of  Great  Britain,  under  the  award  of  the  Parts 
tribunal,  to  patrol  Bering  sea,  does  not  depend  on  reports  of  sci- 
entists; it  is  an  international  obligation  equally  imposed  on  the 
two  governments;  and  cannot  properly  be  assumed  or  laid  aside 
by  one  of  the  parties  only  at  its  pleasure.  When  it  became  appar- 
ent that  the  regulations  imposed  by  the  Paris  tribunal  were  inade- 
quate, it  wjw  the  plain  duty,  says  the  letter,  of  Great  Britain  to 
agree  to  the  proposition  of  the  United  States  for  a  conference  of 
the  United  States,  England,  Russia,  and  Japan,  to  determine  how 
the  end  in  view  might  be  attained.  The  course  followed  by  Eng- 
land for  three  years,  Mr.  Sherman  repeats,  has  practically  accom- 
plished the  extermination  of  the  hera  and  has  nullified  the  work 
of  the  tribunal ;  and  **  upon  Great  Britain  must  therefore  rest,  in 
the  public  conscience  of  mankind,  the  responsibility  for  the 
embarrassment  in  the  relations  of  the  two  nations  which  must 
result  from  such  conduct.'' 

Mr.  Sherman  mentions  the  proposition  made  in  congress  to 
abandon  the  hope  of  inducing  the  British  government  to  aid  in 
protecting  the  herd,  and  to  make  an  end  of  the  trouble  by  slaugh- 
tering all  the  seals  of  the  islands  en  masse;  but  he  disclaims  for 
the  department  of  state  any  such  intention.  But  a  continuance  of 
the  British  policy  will  have  (he  same  result;  and  he  feels  assured 
that  Lord  Salisbury's  government  will  **  desist  from  an  act  so 
suicidal  and  unneighborly,  and  which  certainly  cannot  command 
the  approval  of  the  English  people."  In  conclusion,  the  secretary 
writes  to  Mr.  Hay: 

**  The  president  therefore  cherishes  the  hope  that  even  at  this  late  day 
the  British  government  may  yet  yield  to  his  continued  desire,  so  ofteo  ex- 
pressed, for  a  conference  of  the  Interested  powers;  and  in  delivering  to 
Lord  Sftllsbary  a  copy  of  this  Instroctlon,  yon  will  state  to  him  tliat  the 
president  will  hail  with  great  satisfaction  any  indication  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  government  of  a  disposition  to  agree  upon  such  a  confer- 
ence." 

The  London  Time 8^  in  commenting  on  this  extra- 
ordinary lett-er,  professes  to  feel  for  "  respectable  Ameri- 
can citizens  "  mueli  sympathy  in  their  mortification  when 
they  see  polite  Europe  "shrugging  its  shoulders  over 
the  bad  manners  of  Air.  Sherman."  The  Times  then  de- 
fends the  report  of  the  British  expert,  Professor  Thomp- 
son. That  there  is  need  of  prudent  conservation  of  the 
herd,  is  admitted  by  Professor  Thompson  ;  but  the  state- 
ments made  in  recent  years  of  the  immense  decrease  of 
the  herd  and  the  prophecies  of  its  approaching  extinction 
are,  according  to  Professor  Thompson,  "  overdrawn  and 
untenable."     He  utterly  denies   that  the   loss   of  life 
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among  the  pups  is  so  largely  due  to  pelagic  sealing  as 
the  American  experts  contend. 

Within  a  week  after  the  publication  of  the  letter,  a 
telegram  from  Victoria,  B.  C,  announced  the  dispatch 
to  Bering  sea  of  a  much  stronger  British  patrolling 
force  than  is  usual  in  those  waters.  Two  men-of-war, 
one  of  1,200  tons  and  8  guns,  the  other  of  800  tons  and 
8  guns,  had  already  sailed ;  and  they  were  to  be  followed 
in  a  few  days  by  the  cruiser  Amphion^  6,000  tons,  10 
guns ;  besides,  two  cruisers  had  been  detached  from  the 
China  fleet  for  the  same  service.  But  no  reply  to  the 
letter  was  made  by  the  British  foreign  ofiQce.  Whether 
England  would  accept  the  invitation  of  the  United 
States  to  send  a  representative  to  the  proposed  inter- 
national seal  conference  at  Washington  in  October,  was 
undecided  till  the  beginning  of  October,  on  the  25th  of 
which  month  the  conference  was  to  assemble.  A  tele- 
gram from  London,  October  6,  stated  that,  on  the  day 
before,  the  final  decision  of  Great  Britain  was  communi- 
cated to  the  American  ambassador,  viz.^  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury's government  "must  refuse  to  take  part  in  any 
sealing  conference  with  representatives  of  Russia  and 
Japan,"  though  it  was  willing  to  confer  with  the  United 
States  alone. 

The  refusal  of  England  was  generally  believed  to  be 
due  to  pressure  from  Canada.  The  action  of  England 
is  thus  explained  in  English  journals  : — 

Apart  from  the  obvioas  motive  of  the  United  States  to  have  the  qQeationa 
at  iesiie  passed  upon  by  a  sort  of  informal  tribunal  in  which  Great  Britain's 
and  Canada's  representatiyea  will  be  sorely  outvoted,  there  is  **  absolutely 
no  cause  for  admitting  Russia  and  Japan  "  to  the  conference.  The  confer- 
ence is  to  consider  certain  questions  arising  out  of  an  arbitration  and  a 
treaty  to  which  neither  of  those  powers  was  a  party.  Why,  then,  should 
either  of  them  be  called  to  the  conference?  Moreover,  the  question  at 
issue  is  avowedly  confined  to  the  Pribilof  islands  and  the  eastern  half  of 
Bering  sea;  but  in  that  field  neither  Russia  nor  Japan  has  any  interest; 
their  concern  is  solely  with  the  Commander  and  Robben  islands. 

On  the  other  hand,  American  journals  see  in  Eng- 
land's refusal  simply  a  wish  to  satisfy  Canadian  opinion. 
Says  the  New  York  Tribune : — 

"  The  conclusion  at  which  most  observers  will  arrive  is  that  Canada  does 
not  want  a  lucrative  business  interfered  with,  even  for  the  sake  of  human- 
ity and  Justice,  and  that  she  has  been  able  in  some  way  to  prevail  upon  the 
British  government  to  support  her  in  that  unworthy  attitude.   In  that  way 
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haye  the  desires  of  two  great  nations  been  balked,  and  the  achleTemeat 
of  a  desirable  and  beneficent  object  been  postponed." 

Regarding  the  alleged  rapid  extermination  of  the 
seals,  Mr.  Herman  Lieoes,  of  the  San  Francisco  firm  of 
H.  Liebes  &  Co.,  which  company,  with  D.  O.  Mills  and 
Lloyd  Trevis,  constitutes  the  American  Commercial 
Company,  lessee  of  the  Pribilof  islands  seal  rookeries, 
writes  to  the  London  Times^  August  20,  to  show  that 
the  seals  are  fast  disappearing. 

He  can  prove  conclusively,  be  writes,  that  of  the  seals  cauffht  by  pelagto 
sealers  "  at  least  80  per  cent  are  females  and  the  rest  are  mostly  pups.** 
The  number  of  seals  actually  bagged  by  the  pelagic  sealers  Is  only  a  smsll 
proportion  of  the  number  actually  shot  and  wounded.  And  this  mode  of 
killing  has  been  as  unprofitable  to  the  Canadian  pelagic  aealeni  as  it  bsi 
been  wasteful.  Mr.  Liebes  asserts  that  the  shareholders  of  the  Oinsdiaii 
companies  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  have  not  received  a  penny 
of  dividend,  their  seal  skins  being  sold  at  thirty  shillings  each,  wheiest 
the  cost  was  not  less  than  forty  shillings. 

Mr.  Cbamberlalll'S  Beply.— Though  the  British  for- 
eign office  ignored  Secretary  Sherman's  letter  of  instruc- 
tions, the  British  secretary  for  the  colonies,  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  made  a  reply  to  it  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Lord  Salisbury  and  published  August  18.  It  is  a  "con- 
clusive answer"  to  Mr.  Sherman's  extraordinary  dis- 
patch, a  paper  "  unexampled  probably  in  the  annals  of 
diplomacy,"  says  the  London  Times.  In  it  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain ''deals  fully  with  Mr.  Sherman's  contentions 
and  demolishes  them  in  the  most  complete  and  satisfao- 
tory  way." 

To  Secretary  Sherman* s  charge  against  the  British  government, 
of  neglecting!:  to  put  in  force  the  regulations  agreed  upon  by  the 
Paris  tribunal,  until  after  sealing  had  been  entered  upon,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  replies  that  all  the  ''substantive  regulations"  were 
enforced  by  tlie  date  fixed  by  the  tribunal.  Kor  was  there  any 
evasion  of  patrol  duty  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  British 
naval  force  patrolling  the  seal  fisheries  of  the  Pacific  was  greater 
than  the  American  force;  and  the  British  force  was  more  than 
adequate  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Chamberlain  recalis  an  occurrenoe 
of  the  year  1S32  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  present  attitude  of 
the  United  States  toward  pelagic  sealing  to  be  inconsistent  with 
previous  American  practice.  In  1897  the  United  States  is  zealous 
for  prohibiting  the  slaughter  of  seals  on  the  high  seas;  but  sixty* 
five  years  ago,  when  the  American  sealing  vessel  Harriet  Lane  was 
seized  for  violating  the  territory  of  the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres 
in  pursuit  of  fur  seals,  an  American  naval  commander  landed  an 
armed  party  at  Soledad,  and  took  away  by  force  the  crew  of  the 
vessel  and  the  cargo,  declaring  that  thereafter  the  seal  fiaheries  of 
those  coasts  should  be  free  to  all  Americans. 

With  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  herd  and  the  charge  made 
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by  American  experts  that  the  Canadian  sealers  are  to  blame,  Mr. 
Cnamberlain  contends,  first,  that  the  accounts  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  seals  are  ezagp^erated ;  and  that,  secondly,  it  is  l^e 
American  Commercial  Company  that  is  most  to  blame  if  there  is  a 
serious  diminution  in  the  number  of  seals  frequenting  the  Pribilof 
islands. 

"  When  Her  Majesty's  goremment,*'  says  Mr.  Chamberlain,  "  sent  their 
ai^nts  to  inquire  into  the  aotosl  facts  in  1886,  it  ivss  found  that,  in  spite  of 
the  lars^e  catch  of  1885,  the  herd  actually  nambered  more  than  twice  as 
many  eows  as  it  had  been  officially  asserted  to  contain  in  188S.  The  result 
of  these  InTestJ^rations,  as  pointed  out  in  Lord  Salisbury's  dispatch  of 
May  7,  has  further  been  to  show  that  pelagic  sealing  is  much  less  inju- 
rious than  the  practice  pursued  hj  the  United  States'  lessees  of  killing  on 
land  eTery  male  whose  skin  was  worth  taking.  If  the  seal  herd  to-day  is, 
as  Professor  Jordan  estimates,  but  one-fifth  of  what  it  was  in  1872-74,  that 
result  must  be,  in  great  measure,  due  to  the  fact  that,  while  the  islands 
were  under  the  control  of  Russia,  that  power  was  satisfied  with  an  aver- 
age catch  of  88,000  seals;  subsequently  under  the  United  States'  control 
more  than  three  times  that  number  have  been  taken  eyery  year,  until  the 
catch  was,  perforce,  reduced  because  that  number  of  males  could  no 
longer  be  found. 

"Ijsst  year,  while  the  United  States  government  were  pressing  Her 
Majesty's  government  to  place  further  restrictions  on  pelagic  sealing, 
they  found  it  possible  to  kill  80,000  seals  on  the  islands,  of  which  Professor 
Jordan  says  (In  one  place  in  his  report)  22,000  were,  to  the  best  of  his  in- 
formation, three-year-olds,  though  (in  another  place)  he  estimated  the 
total  number  of  three-year-old  males  on  the  islands  as  15,000  to  20,000.  If 
sach  exhaustive  slaughter  is  continued,  it  will,  in  the  light  of  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  herd,  very  quickly  bring  about  that  commercial  extermination 
which  has  been  declared  in  the  United  States  to  be  imminent  every  year 
for  the  last  twelve  years. 

"  Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  Justify  the  refusal  of  Her  Majesty's 
government  to  enter  on  a  precipitate  revision  of  the  regulations;  and  if 
further  Justification  were  required,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the 
industry  as  carried  on  by  British  subjects,  especially  if  compared  with 
the  proceedings  of  United  States  citizens." 

THE  HAWAIIAN  qUESTION. 

A  LTHOUGH  it  was  universally  expected  that  the 
present  administration  at  Washington  would  carry 
on  the  policy  of  President  Harrison  regarding  Hawaii 
and  would  offer  that  government  a  treaty  of  annexation, 
yet  none  of  the  powers  having  interests  in  the  Pacific 
made  formal  protest  against  such  action  except  Japan. 
The  Japanese  minister  at  Washington  addressed  a  re- 
monstrance to  Secretary  Sherman,  June  19,  The  terms 
of  this  protest  and  the  substance  of  Secretary  Sherman's 
reply  thereto  of  June  25,  will  be  found  in  the  preceding 
number  of  this  review  (pp.  335-7). 
Japan  and  Hawaii. — it  will  help   us   to  a  clearer 
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undeTBtanding  of  the   controversy    which    has   arisen 
between  the  Tokio  and  Honolulu  governments  if  we 
briefly  pass  in  review  the  incidents  affecting  their  re- 
lations   during  the  past  few   years.     The    Japanese, 
conscious  of  having  a  lai^  surplus  of  population,  have 
for  some  years  been  seeking  nelds  to  which  many  of 
their  people  might  advantageously  emigrate.    Large 
numl)ers  have  been  attracted  to  Brazil ;  but  many  more 
have   found    the    sugar    plantations  of  the   Hawaiian 
islands   holding  out  superior  inducements.     The   Ha- 
waiian planters,  on  their  side,  were  glad  to  secure  such 
cheap  and  efficient  labor  as  the  Japanese  offered.    As  a 
result  of  this  mutual  satisfaction,  the  Japanese  popula- 
tion of  Hawaii. has  more  than  doubled  since  1890,  num- 
bering now  more  than  25,000  (p.  218).     Many  of  them 
came  under  contract.     The  government  of  Hawaii,  not 
desiring  to  put  an  alien  contract  labor  law  into  opera- 
tion, passed  an. act  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  itself 
against  pauper  immigration.     According  to  the  terms  of 
this  act,  every  Japanese  who  sought  entrance  to  Hawaii 
as  a  laborer  should  bring  with  him  at  least  fdO  in  coin. 
This  act  did  not  exclude,  but,  on  the  contrary,  height- 
ened the  satisfaction  which  the  two  governments  took 
in  the  continuance  of  this  immigration ;  for  the  workers 
were  more  efficient  and  reflected  greater  credit  on  the 
people  from  whom  they  came.     In  March  of  this  year, 
however,   an   incident  occurred  which   strained  these 
friendly  relations.      Two   Japanese    ships  laden  m&. 
immigrants  sought  admission  to  the  ports  of  Hawaii 
and   were   refused  (p.  827).     This  refusal   Japan  de- 
clared to  be  a  violation  of  the  rights  which  she  enjoyed 
under  her  treaty  with  Hawaii.     She   demanded  satis- 
faction, intimating  that  she  expected  indemnification, 
but  without  specifying  the   amount.     Hawaii  in  reply 
said  that  the  terms  of  the  existing  treaty  did  not  refer 
to  coolies,  with  whom   the  vessels  were  filled,  but  to 
people  of  the  merchant  class,  and  that  it  would  be  found 
tliat  these  particular  immigrants  had  complied  neither 
with  the  Japanese  nor  with  the  Hawaiian  laws  regu- 
lating immigration.     She,  however,  offered  to  submit  to 
arbitration  the  question  concerning  the  amount  of  in- 
demnification. 
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Another  matter  of  less  importance,  but  productive  of 
friction  between  the  two  governments,  was  the  act  of 
Hawaii  in  raising  the  tariff  on  the  sak^  liquor  from 
$0.15  to  $1  a  gallon.  As  this  liquor  is  imported  from 
Japan  almost  solely  for  the  use  of  the  Japanese  who  are 
under  contract  in  Hawaii,  the  act  was  regarded  as  a 
token  of  hostility  to  Japan.  On  August  28,  the  im- 
perial government  sent  a  message  indicating  a  willing- 
ness to  call  upon  an  arbitrator,  and  in  a  later  dispatch 
ontlined  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  she  would 
consent  to  this  method  of  settlement. 

The  first  condition  was  that  the  kln^  of  the  Belgians  ahonld  be  sole 
arbiter.  The  second  was  that,  in  the  interests  of  clearness  and  in  order  to 
lilfl^ten  the  labors  of  the  arbiter,  the  two  f^Yemments  should  first  agree 
aa  to  the  essential  facts  of  the  case,  that  the  arbitration  should  be  limited 
to  apecifled  questions  at  law  and  the  amount  of  damages  due  to  Japan  in 
case  of  a  decision  in  her  favor.  The  despatch  continues,  **  It  is  due  to 
frankness  that  I  should  ib  this  connection  state  that,  for  reasons  which 
are  tulij  set  forth  in  another  instruction,  the  imperial  goTcmment  cannot 
oonsent  that  the  question  of  the  bona  fidea  of  the  possession  of  $50  bj  each 
of  the  rejected  free  laborers,  or  of  the  applicability  of  the  treaty  of  1871  to 
the  Japanese  subjects  other  than  those  belonging  to  the  merchant  class, 
shall  be  regarded  as  points  of  issue  upon  which  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrator  Is  to  be  inyited." 

Regarding  these  statements,  the  government  of  Hawaii 
took  the  position  that  the  attitude  of  Japan  was  not  en- 
tirely consistent,  inasmuch  as  formerly  the  imperial 
government  had  recognized  the  Hawaiian  immigration 
laws  as  valid  and  haa  respected  them  as  such ;  that  it 
would  be  unjust  to  their  cause  to  deny  their  right  to 
offer  the  arbitrator  testimony  regarding  the  violation  of 
law  by  the  immigrants  in  question;  and  that,  if  the 
Japanese  point  of  view  should  prevail,  it  would  result 
in  submitting  a  domestic  law  to  the  review  of  a  foreign 
power. 

This  question,  which  for  a  time  threatened  to  be 
serious  not  only  to  the  peace  of  the  two  countries 
directly  concerned  but  to  the  question  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Hawaii  to  the  United  States,  was  subsequently 
so  treated  that  in  the  middle  of  September  it  gave 
promise  of  being  amicably  settled  without  calling  upon 
an  arbitrator.  According  to  the  proposal  then  made, 
Hawaii  was  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  in  gold  to  Japan  as 
a  settlement  of  all  claims.     This  seemed  to  meet  with 
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the  favor  of  the  Japanese,  as  it  settled  the  main  question 
at  issue,  and  to  receive  acceptance  in  Hawaii,  as  it  would 
not  submit  any  of  their  domestic  questions  to  the  de- 
cision of  a  foreigner.  One  indication  of  a  happy  issue 
of  this  controversy  was  the  departure  of  the  Japanese 
cruiser  Naniwa  from  Hawaiian  waters.  Following  the 
departure  of  the  Japanese  vessel,  the  United  States 
cruiser  Philadelphia  was  also  withdrawn  from  Honolulu. 

The  Annexation  Treaty.— The  first  or  extraordinary 
session  of  the  55th  congress  came  to  a  close  on  July  24, 
without  any  action  having  been  taken  by  the  senate  on 
the  annexation  treaty  which  was  signed  in  Washington 
on  June  16  (p.  328).  It  will  be  one  of  the  first  meas- 
ures to  claim  attention  when  congress  meets  in  regular 
session  in  December. 

The  action  of  the  senate  of  Hawaii  regarding  the 
treaty,  was,  on  the  other  hand,  prompt  and  favorable. 
On  September  8,  a  special  session  was  summoned  for 
the  consideration  of  the  instrument ;  and  two  days  later 
the  treaty  was  ratified  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Attorney- 
General  William  Owen  Smith  made  the  principal  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  ratification. 

Although  there  was  no  opposition  to  the  treaty  in  tlie 
senate  at  Honolulu,  yet  the  opposition  which  was  felt 
among  the  people,  particularly  the  native  Hawaiians, 
found  expression  at  a  mass  meeting  held  in  the  capital 
September  6,  and  was  embodied  in  a  protest  presented 
to  President  Dole  the  following  day.  This  document 
states  that  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of.  Hawaii  have 
fully  believed  in  the  independence  and  free  autonomy 
of  the  islands,  and  the  continuance  of  the  government 
as  of  a  free  and  independent  country  governed  by  and 
under  its  own  laws. 

OTHER  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

The  Peace  MOTement. — The  session  of  the  eighth 
international  Peace  Congress  at  Hamburg,  Germany, 
August  12-16,  showed  that  the  peace  movement  has 
tiiken  deep  root  in  Europe  and  is  awakening  serious 
attention  everywhere.  The  delegates  in  attendance 
numbered  about  200,  i^epresenting  in  a  general  way 
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nearly  400  associations  in  sixteen  countries — Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Austria-Hungary, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Sweden,  Roumania,  Mexico,  and  the 
United  States.  Russia,  too,  was  represented,  though  no 
peace  society  has  yet  been  organized  in  the  czar's 
dominions. 

The  progress  of  the  movement  is  most  remarkable  in 
Germany,  where  there  is  now  a  general  national  society, 
with  branches  in  over  sixty  cities  and  towns,  whereas 
eight  years  ago  only  two  small  and  struggling  societies 
were  in  existence — at  Frankfurt  and  Wiesbaden.  The 
society  at  Hamburg  is  only  two  years  old,  but  has 
1,000  members. 

Considerable  discnssion  was  given  at  the  present  session  to  the 
subject  of  arbitration.  Resolutions  were  passed  favoring  the  sub- 
mission of  all  international  disputes  to  arbitral  tribunals,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  permanent  international  tribunal,  and  recommending  tiie 
insertion  of  arbitral  clauses  in  treaties  of  alliance.  A  special  reso- 
lution was  passed,  expressing  regret  at  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  senate  to  ratify  the  treaty  signed  at  Washington  on  January 
11,  1897,  and  satisfaction  that  leading  statesmen  of  England  and 
America  had  by  the  negotiation  of  such  a  treaty  set  the  seal  of 
their  approval  on  arbitration  as  a  feasible  permanent  method  of 
settling  differences.  Great  satisfaction  was  also  expressed  at  the 
report  that  another  Anglo-American  treaty  is  in  preparation. 
OUier  subjects  treated  were  the  duel,  methods  of  prop^anda,  cor- 
respondence between  students  in  different  countries,  the  relation 
of  the  press  to  the  movement,  that  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1000, 
Peace  Sunday,  a  general  peace  manifestation  on  February  22,  and 
permanent  councils  of  international  conciliation.  The  following 
** Appeal  to  the  Nations'*  was  adopted: 

••  Time  was  when  slavery  and  torture  were  considered  indispensable  to 
the  maintenance  of  social  order.  The  opinion  of  the  masses  subsequently- 
suppressed  these  barbarous  institutions.  The  relations  between  citizens 
of  the  same  country  have  now  a  secure  basis  in  law  and  order,  and  no  one 
would  desire  to  return  to  the  rigime  of  arbitrary  g^overnment. 

•<  There  is  the  same  need  of  secmrltj  In  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
nations;  and  every  year  that  passes  amidst  the  sufferln^rs  of  a  threatening 
situation  renders  the  need  more  imperative. 

"Educationy  the  good  sense  of  the  masses,  and  the  identity  of  interests 
of  the  populations  in  all  olvilized  states,  are  establlahinsr  a  current  of  pub- 
lie  opinion  which  will  be  irresistible  when  the  nations  themselves  desire 
that  it  should  be  so. 

"Let  no  one  say  that  there  are  International  disputes  which  can  bo 
settled  only  by  an  appeal  to  violence.  War  would  not  settle  any  of  the 
grave  problems  of  our  age;  It  would  only  render  them  more  difficult  in  the 
near  f utnre. 

"  It  is  for  yon,  citizens  of  all  nations,  to  demand  that  the  paciflc  declara- 
tions whibh  the  governments  feel  the  necessity  of  constantly  reiterating 
should  result  in  the  creation  of  permanent  institutions. 
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'*  The  UnlTAnal  Peace  Conffress,  met  for  the  first  time  on  GermAa  soil, 
in  the  free  city  of  Hamburg,  inolades  representatlTes  from  eeTenteen 
nations  of  Bnrope  and  America.  It  appeals  to  public  opinion  and  asks  for 
its  support.  The  dangers  of  the  present  situation  of  Europe  are  well 
known. 

"  If  embers  of  the  great  human  family,  whatever  your  social  position, 
you  all  have  the  same  need  of  justice,  of  concord,  and  of  peace.  Unite 
your  efforts;  no  human  power  will  be  able  to  resist  them;  and  by  pro- 
claiming the  reign  of  Justice  in  the  relations  between  nation  and  nation, 
you  will  at  the  same  time  have  proclaimed  for  your  families  security  for 
the  future." 

The  congress  at  Hamburg  was  preceded  shortly  by 
the  assembling,  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  August  7,  of  an 
interparliamentary  conference  for  the  promotion  of  arbi- 
tration. British,  American,  French,  Austrian,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Danish,  Swedish,  Dutch,  and  Rou- 
manian delegates  (eleven  nationalities)  were  present, 
all  being  ex-members  of  their  different  national  parlia- 
ments. The  object  of  the  conference,  which  meets 
annually,  is  to  exert  a  direct  influence  upon  legislation, 
to  formulate  principles  of  international  law,  and  to 
secure  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  in 
treaties.  The  following  resolution  was  among  those 
adopted : 

"  While  deeply  regretting  that  the  United  States  senate  refused  to  rat- 
ify the  Anglo-American  treaty  of  arbitration,  the  conference  nevertheless 
rejoices  at  the  general  progress  which  has  been  made  with  the  principles 
of  arbitration,  and  that  the  yerdicts  of  the  British  parliament,  the  Amer- 
ican congress,  the  French  chamber  of  deputies,  and  the  Swiss  natlonsl 
council,  in  favor  of  treaties  of  arbitration  have  been  added  to  during  the 
past  year  by  the  parliaments  of  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden." 

Peru  and  Spain,  it  was  announced,  August  12,  have 
signed  a  treaty  providing  for  arbitration  of  any  disputes 
that  may  arise  between  them.  In  case  it  should  prove 
impossible  to  reach  a  settlement  by  that  method,  the 
contracting  parties  agree  to  accept  the  mediation  of  a 
foreign  power. 

Congress  of  Orientalists.— The  eleventh  interna- 
tional Congress  of  Orientalists  was  held  in  Paris,  France, 
September  6-11.  Of  800  members,  about  150  were  from 
England  and  100  from  Germany.  Among  the  most 
important  proceedings  was  the  laying  before  the  Egyp- 
tian section,  by  Professor  Ehrmann  of  Berlin,  of  a 
project  for  a  dictionary  of  all  words  found  in  hierogly- 
phic or  hieratic  writing.     The  German  government  has 
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•auctioned  this  work  and  placed  it  under  direction  of 
membei's  of  the  Academies  of  Berlin,  Gottingen,  Leip- 
sic,  and  Munich.  '  The  Jictual  publication,  it  is  thought, 
will  begin  about  1908,  and  will  probably  require  over 
five  yeai-s  for  completion. 

The  congress  determined  to  form  an  international 
committee,  including  Lord  Reay,  president  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  of  England,  and  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  of  the 
India  Office,  to  organize  an  exploration  fund  to  do  for 
India  what  has  been  so  well  done  by  a  similar  fund  for 
Egypt. 

The  MaeCord  Claim.— Since  the  arrival  of  Seflor 
Eguiguren,  the  new  Peruvian  minister  at  Washington, 
renewed  pressure  has  been  brought  to  beai*  upon  his  gov- 
ernment for  a  settlement  of  the  long-standing  MacUord 
claim  (Vol.  6,  p.  614.) 

Victor  H.  MacCord  is  an  American  railroad  engineer 
and  superintendent  from  Pennsylvania,  still  living  in 
Peru.  In  June,  1885,  during  the  revolution  which  in 
December  of  that  year  terminated  in  the  overthrow  of 
President  Iglesias  and  insured  the  election  of  General 
Caceres  as  constitutional  president  in  tlie  following 
May,  Mr.  MacCord,  in  charge  of  a  railroad  near  Are- 
quipa,  was  suspected  of  having  given  aid  to  the  insur- 
gents. He  was  imprisoned  and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  his 
life  being  saved  only  by  the  intervention  of  friends,  who 
paid  the  fine  of  $6,000  required  of  him.  A  letter  from 
Secretary  Olney  to  United  States  Minister  McKenzie  at 
Lima,  dated  June  27,  1896,  and  written  after  full 
inquiry  into  the  case,  contains  the  following  sentences  : 

*•  There  is  absolutely  notliing  to  show  that  Mr.  MacCord  did  any 
act  or  used  his  position  or  his  influence  in  any  way  in  aid  of  the 
Iglesias  forces.  .  .  .  Without  trial,  with  no  evidence  of  crimi- 
nality adduced  {gainst  him,  in  defiance  of  natural  justice,  of  inter- 
national law,  ana  treaty  obligation,  this  American  citizen  was  cast 
'into  prison,  subjected  to  unusual  harshness,  and  threatened  with 
death,  in  order  to  extort  from  him  the  payment  of  a  fine  illegally. 
assessed  against  the  railroad  company,  which,  even  had  it  been* 
rightfully  imposed,  MacCord  was  under  no  obligation  to  pay." 

Late   last  year    the   payment  of  the   indemnity  of 

$50,000  was  urgently  pressed  by  Secretary  Olney ;  and 

in  August  of  the   present  year.  Secretary  Sherman,  in 

courteous  but  firm  language,  renewed  the  request  for  a 

speedy  settlement  of  the  matter. 
Vol.  r— 41 
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NIearagu  and  Oosta  Riea.— On  October  i,  it  wa< 

announced  that  the  dispute  between  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica  as  to  the  location  of  the  eastern  extremity  of 
their  boundary  line,  had  been  decided  by  General  A.  P. 
Alexander,  engineer,  of  Georgetown,  S.  C,  the  referee 
appointed  last  year  by  President  Cleveland,  in  favor  of 
the  claims  of  Nicaragua.  The  boundary  begins  at  the 
harbor  head  of  Grey  town  (San  Juan  del  Norte),  the 
Atlantic  terminus  of  the  canal,  which  is  thus  placed 
within  Nicaraguan  territory. 

The  boundary  between  the  two  republics  was  insufficiently 
determined  in  the  treaty  of  April  15,  1858,  of  which  Article  II. 
reads: 

**  The  divldinff  line,  starting  from  the  Atlantic,  shall  begin  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  Poifta  de  CastiUa,  at  the  month  of  the  San  Jnan  river,  and  shall 
oontlnae  following  the  right  bank  of  that  river  to  a  point  situated  In  the 
water  below  the  castle  and  three  miles  from  the  fortifications,"  etc. 

Changes  of  current  and  accumulation  of  river  drift,  etc.,  gare 
ground  for  dispute  as  to  where  the  river  actually  made  its  exit; 
and  President  Cleveland  in  1888,  acting  as  arbitrator  at  the  request 
of  the  two  countries,  decided  that  the  ti-eatv  of  1858  was  valid. 
However,  as  to  which  outlet  of  the  delta  was  the  boundary  he  was 
not  clear,  and  the  dispute  was  continued.  Finally,  last  year, 
through  the  ** fraternal  mediation*^  of  Salvador,  an  agreeiiieoi 
was  reached  for  a  final  survey  and  marking  of  the  boundary  line; 
and  President  Cleveland,  on  request,  appointed  General  Alex- 
ander as  arbitrator  in  any  case  of  disagreement  between  the 
surveying  commissions. 

Tlie  decision  gives  to  Nicaragua  the  territory  upon  which  Grey- 
town  is  situated,  and  practical  control  of  the  mouth  of  the  canal. 
thus  conferring  upon  her  great  powers  in  the  way  of  demanding 
concessions  for  the  privileges  of  the  canal. 

An  incident  calculated  to  strain  severely  the  peaceful 
relations  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  was  the  imprison- 
ment in  Managua,  Nicaragua,  toward  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, of  the  Costa  Rican  consul-general  to  Nicaragua, 
Don  Eduardo  Beeche,  on  charges  of  complicity  in  the 
rebellion  then  in  progress  in  Nicaragua  (see  "  Central 
America " ).  The  incarceration  of  Seiior  Beeche  is 
regarded  in  diplomatic  circles  as  a  serious  breach  of 
international  etiquette. 

MlSCellaDeOQS. — Considerable  attention  was  attracted 
late  in  July  to  the  case  of  Alfred  Wessling,  son  of  an 
American  citizen  living  in  New  York  city,  who,  wliileon 
a  visit  to  Germany  in  the  summer  of  1895,  was  drafted 
against  his  will  into  the  German  army  and  subsequently 
stationed  at  Hanover.     For  a  petty  offense,  he  was  struck 
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bj  his  sergeant ;  and  he  retaliated,  thus  laying  himself 
open  to  court-martial.  He  fled  to  the  American  consul; 
but,  on  that  officijvl's  advice,  returned  to  his  regiment 
and  was  imprisoned.  United  States  Ambassador  White 
was  appealed  to;  and,  as  a  result  of  his  intervention, 
Wessling  was  liberated  early  in  August.  He  was 
discharged  from  the  army  and  ordered  to  leave  Germany 
within  three  days. 

The  incident  arising  out  of  the  lynching  of  three 
Italian  subjects  at  Hahnville,  La.,  in  August,  1896 
(Vol.  6,  p.  632;  Vol.  7,  p.  383),  was  finally  closed  about 
August  1  by  the  payment,  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, of  $6,000  as  indemnity  to  the  families  of  the 
victims. 

James  F.  Belden  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  filed  a  claim 
for  820,000  indemnity  against  the  government  of  Hon- 
duras. During  the  recent  revolt  in  that  republic  (p. 
453),  while  acting  i\s  a  railroad  engineer,  Belden  claims 
that  he  was  forced,  under  threats  of  being  shot,  to  obey 
orders  of  Honduranian  oflScers. 

A  new  claim,  for  $200,000  indemnity  for  alleged  false 
imprisonment  and  ill  treatment,  has  been  filed  against 
Ecuador  by  Dr.  L.  J.  E.  Blanc,  now  of  Savannah,  Ga. 
The  offense  was  committed  over  twenty  years  ago. 
Claims  were  filed  several  years  ago,  but  never  pushed 
to  final  action. 
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UNITED    STATES  POLITICS. 

A  S  R  usual  tiling,  the  year  following  n  preBidentlal 
election  is  void  of  special  excitement  in  natioiuil 
politit^s,  interest  being  centred  chiefly  in  local  and  state 
iiisnus ;  but  there  arw  always  some  features  of  tlie  action 
taken  by  jiarty  leaders  anil  conventions,  and  some  inci- 
dents in  the  general  drift  of  business  and  social  coodi- 
tioiis,  whirh  have  iniportiint  bearing  upon  the  pohtical 
situntiun  from  a  national  point  of  view.  Among  these 
we  note  especially  the  return  of  prosperity,  of  which 
there  is  abundant  evidence  (see  "  Business  and  Indus- 
try"); the  doubtful  status  of  the  National  Democratic 
party,  as  shown  by  the  attitude  of  its  organizations  in 
sevei'al  states  towanl  silver  candidates  nominated  by 
the  regular  Democracy  ;  the  desertion  of  the  silver 
cause  us  an  independent  national  issue  by  several  of  its 
noted  leaders ;  an<l  the  evident  tendency  of  the  People's 
party  to  bivak  away  from  its  alliance  of  last  year  with 
the  Demncratic  party,  and  to  pursue  its  original  couree 
as  an  iudependent  organization. 

The  Belarn  of  Prosperity.— It  is  no  longer  denied 
that  this  country  is  once  again  fairly  started  on  the 
road  to  business  prasperity,  from  which  it  wandered 
groping  early  in  ISi'B.  What  has  brought  about  the 
wondrous  change  from  distrust  to  confidence,  from 
lethargy  to  activity,  is  a  controverted  question.  Among 
the  causes  assigned — all  of  which,  undoubte<lly,  have 
shared  in  the  result — are  the  settlement  of  the  tarift 
question ;  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat ;  the  assured 
stability  of  our  monetiiry  standard ;  and  the  "alter- 
nating tendencies  of  human  nature" — the  inevitable 
"swing  of  the  iienduluni" — "from  hope  that  grows 
until  it  topples,  to  fear  that  increases  until  it  lias  spent 

='-■  ' ind  gives  pbvce  again  to  confidence." 

,v  of  the  stress  which  was  laid  by  free-coinage 
1,  during  the  campaign  of  189l5,  u]X)n  tie 
of  opening  our  mints  without  restriction  to 
ige  of  the  white  metal  in  order  to  make  any 
iieiit  in  the  condition  of  the  agriculturist,  our 
/filV  be  interesUid  in  the  following  from  Mr. 
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Bryan's  pen  on  the  subject  of  prosperity  in  relation  to 
the  money  question : 

''The  rise  in  wheat  will  aid  rather  than  injare  the  cause  of  bimetallism. 
.  .  .  Wheat  has  risen  because  the  foreign  crop  has  been  exceedingly 
short.    .    .    . 

"  What  will  be  the  political  effect  of  this  temporary  advance  ? 

"That it  must  be  adverse  to  the  Republican  party  is  certain.  If  any  are 
foolish  enough  to  credit  the  rise  to  the  new  tariff  law,  to  the  gold  stan~ 
dard,  or  to  *  restored  confidence,'  the  spell  will  be  broken  when  wheat 
returns  to  the  level  of  the  last  few  years.  The  disappointment  will  then 
be  the  more  intense  because  of  the  temporary  delusion.    ...  V 

••  The  advocates  of  bimetallism  can  rejoice  in  the  rise  while  it  lasts;  and, ' 
when  it  is  over,  they  can  contrast  the  advantages  of  highc  prices,  due  to 
an  increased  volume  of  money,  with  the  short-lived  benefits  of  a  spas- 
modic rise  due  to  a  famine  so  distressing  as  to  appeal  to  the  sympathy 
and  charity  of  the  American  people.    .    .    . 

**  If  an  Increase  in  the  volume  of  money,  secured  by  the  exportation  of 
higher  wheat,  gives  cause  for  rejoicing,  is  it  not  evidence  that  we  now 
have  an  insnfilcient  quantity?    .    .    . 

"The  fact  that  silver  and  wheat  have  parted  company  will  cause  no  dis- 
may to  thoso  who  understand  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  regu- 
lates the  price  of  both.  It  is  the  contention  of  bimetallists  that  the  open- 
ing of  onr  mints  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of 
16  to  1  will  fix  a  mint  price  for  silver,  Just  as  a  mint  price  is  now  fixed  for 
gold.  They  further  contend  that  the  demand  thus  created  by  law  will  be 
sufficient  to  utilize  all  the  silver  presented,  and  thus  the  bullion  value  will 
be  raised  to  the  coinage  value." 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Hon.  I-.yman  J.  (jage, 
replies  to  Mr.  Bryan's  statement,  in  part  as  follows : 

"In  the  first  place,  properly  speaking,  there  is  no  mint  price  for  either 
gold  or  silver.  All  that  the  mint  does  with  the  man  who  brings  to  the 
mint  a  certain  number  of  grains  of  uncoined  gold  is  to  give  him  in  return 
the  same  number  of  grains  in  coined,  gold,  less  enough  to  pay  for  the 
metal  alloy  used  by  the  mint  in  coining  it.  All  that  it  could  do  for  sliver, 
at  whatever  so-called  ratio,  would  be  to  give  the  men  bringing  uncoined 
silver  to  the  mint  an  equal  amount  in  ounces  and  grains  of  coined  silver, 
less  the  cost  of  the  alloy  used  by  the  mint  in  coining  it.  In  neither  case  is 
there  any  demand  thus  set  up.    .    .    . 

"If  there  is  a  demand  for  either  gold  or  silver  dollars,  it  must  be  out- 
side of  the  mint,  in  the  commercial  world.  This  cummercial  demand 
would  express  itself  in  the  ratio  or  price  at  which  things  would  be  offered 
in  exchange  for  one,  as  compared  with  the  other.  Take  the  legal-tender 
quality  away  from  both,  and  neither  Mr.  Bryan  nor  any  of  his  intelligent 
followers  would  claim  that  silver  In  the  form  of  dollars  would  briug  in 
exchange  for  things  any  substantially  higher  price  than  the  bullion  would 
bring  before  being  coined." 

The  National  Democracy — The  raison  cTStre  of  the 

National  Democratic  party,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
on  the  one  hand  the  threatened  depreciation  of  our 
monetary  standard,  and  on  the  other  the  desire,  after 
the  surrender  of  the  regular  organization  to  the  silver 
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wing  at  Chicago,  to  form  a  permanent  nucleus  around 
which  all  Democrats  of  the  old  faith  could  rally  without 
abandoning  their  traditional  principles.     However,  with 
the  passing  of  the  crisis  in  which  the  National  Democ- 
racy liad  its  birth,  there  is  noticeable  in  some  quarters  a 
falling  off  in    that   enthusiasm   of   independence   with 
which  the  party  entered  upon  its  "  sound  money  "  cru- 
sade   last    year.      In 
Maryland,  the  Na- 
tional Democratic 
party  is  holding  aloof 
from  the  state  contest. 
In  the  New  York  con- 
test it  is  not  partici- 
pating as   a  separate 
organization.     In 
Pennsylvania,  the 
party  not  only  decide<l 
to  put  no  ticket  in  the 
field,  but,  though  con- 
demning  the   free-sil- 
ver platform   adopted 
at   the   convention  of 
the  regular  Democi-acy 
in  Reading  at  the  end 
of   August,   voted   to 
indorse  the  candidates 
of  that  convention  "  on 
local  issues." 

MM.  MABY  BLIIABBTI!   LBA8B  OF  EAHBIB.  In  BOmC  OthcrStatCS, 

however,  the  party  gives  no  hint  of  vacillation  in  its  pol- 
icy. In  Kentucky,  it  entered  the  canvass  with  unabated 
feiTor;  in  Iowa,  it  nominated  a  full  ticket;  in  Massa 
ehusetts  and  Ohio,  it  entered  the  contest  as  a  distinct 
and  independent  oi'ganization;  and  in  Nebraska  it  refuSfed 
to  indorse  the  surrender  to  free  silver,  putting  a  ticket 
in  the  field  and  adopting  a  platform  which  condemned 
equally  the  subserviency  of  the  old  party  organization 
to  Populism  and  "the  liypocrisy  and  double  dealing  of 
the  Itepublican  party  in  keeping  a  trinity  of  proselyters 
abroad,  pretending  to  solicit  foreign  governments  to 
embark  iu  the  free  coinaee  of  silver,  when  it  is  known 
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that  the  entire  drift  and  tendency  of  all  commercial 
nations  is  towards  a  universal  gold  standard  as  a  meas- 
ure of  values,  with  a  limited  coinage  of  silver  on  a  gold 
basis  under  suitable  safeguards  of  law." 

The  Popallsts  and  Free  Silver.— The  cause  of  silver 

as  a  dominant  issue  in  national  politics  has  recently 
suffered  from  the  defection  of  former  enthusiastic  adher- 
ents. The  case  of  ex-Governor  Boies  of  Iowa  we  have 
already  cited  (p.  385).  "  General "  J.  S.  Coxey,  also, 
of  "Commmonweal  Army"  fame,  Populist  candidate 
for  governor  of  Ohio,  sees  no  future  for  free  coinage  as 
an  exclusive  basis  for  political  action.  Mrs.  Mary 
Elizabeth  Lease  of  K^nsjis,  who  vigorously  advocated 
the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Bryan  last  year,  said  late  in  July 
of  the  present  year : 

'^  Tho  Bilver  question  it*  an  issue  of  the  past,  and  will  never  again 
serve  as  the  leading  issue  for  the  reform  elements  of  politics.    .    . 

^^  Socialism  is  the  hope  of  the  country,  and  the  next  campaign 
wiU  be  made  for  the  industrial  emancipation  of  the  people.'* 

And  ex-Senator  Peffer  of  Kansas,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  Populism,  at  a  People's  party  convention  in  Iowa, 
August  19,  declared  open  hostility  to  further  fusion  with 
the  Bryan  forces  on  the  single  issue  of  free  silver,  and 
pleaded  for  an  absolute  termination  of  partnership  with 
the  Democracy,  for  a  resumption  of  party  identity,  and 
for  a  return  to  the  broad  program  of  the  traditional 
Populistic  faith.  The  Iowa  convention,  indeed,  had  met 
to  nominate  a  "  Middle  of  the  Road "  state  ticket  in 
opposition  to  the  silver  Democratic  candidates  whom  an 
earlier  convention,  controlled  by  the  fusionist  wing,  had 
indorsed. 

These  are  but  single  instances  of  a  tendency  which 
has  now  become  dominant  in  Populist  counsels.  At  a 
national  conference  held  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  first 
week  in  July,  and  attended  by  over  200  delegates  from 
24  states,  an  address  to  "  every  patriotic  citizen  "  was 
almost  unanimously  adopted,  in  part  as  follows : 

"While  we  have  nothing  but  ki'n'lly  feelings  toward  the  rank 
and  me  of  our  late  allies,  wo  do  not  believe  that  the  question  of 
free  silver  is  in  itself  a  broad  enough  platform  for  a  national 
party.  The  remonetization  of  silver  would,  we  believe,  increase 
the  prio»  of  labor  nnd  its  productions  by  increasing  the  supply  of 
inoney,  and  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
all  th9  people  of  the  United  States;  but  it  roust  not  be  rerffotten 
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that  th«  opening  of  the  mints  to  silyer  would  not  deerease  one  ioti 
the  robberies  of  the  corporations,  the  usurers,  the  rings,  aod  the 
trusts.  It  will  avail  nothing  to  add  to  the  yalue  of  labor  and  its 
productions  if  the  exactions  of  plunderers  are  permitted  to  in- 
crease in  equal  or  greater  proportion.  The  democracy  maybe  fit 
to  assist  in  handling  a  single  temporary  side  issue  like  fi'ee  silrer, 
but  the  welfare  of  mankind  and  tlie  interests  of  all  the  ages 
demand  the  continued  existence  of  the  People's  party.  Free 
institutions  cannot  survive  its  destruction.  It  has  done  more  for 
mankind  in  five  years  than  any  other  party  has  accomplished  in 
twenty-five  years.    .    .    . 

"  While  we  are  utterly  opposed  to  fusion,  and  know  that  it  has 
brought  dissension  in  our  ranks,  we  recognize  the  fact  that  many 
wlio  favored  it  did  so  in  the  sincere  belief  that  it  was  the  beat  for 
thecountry  and  for  the  party;  but,  while  holding  these  views, iff e 
declare  that  no  convention,  caucus,  or  committee  of  our  party, 
shall  ever  again  bind  us  to  any  fusion  agreement  w^ith  either  the 
Democratic  or  Republican  party.  We  reaffirm  the  previous  decla- 
rations of  our  party  in  favor  of  the  initiative  and  r^erendum^  and 
recommend  that  the  people's  party  adopt  tins  system  in  all  party 
proceedings,  believing  that  the.direct  control  of  legislation  by  the 
people  themselves  is  the  only  remedy  for  corruption  in  party  man- 
agement, as  well  as  in  the  law-making  power,  by  corporate  wealth, 
now  8o  universal  in  this  country.  We  look  upon  this  as  the  most 
important  question  now  before  the  American  people  since  it  in- 
volves the  continuance  of  free  institutions.'' 

Miscellaneous* — The  tenth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  League  of  Republican  Clubs  was  held  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  July  13^15.  About  seven  hundred 
delegates  were  present,  the  South  and  West  being  well 
represented,  but  the  attendance  from  the  East  being 
somewhat  of  a  disappointment  to  the  managers.  L.  J. 
( -rawford  of  Newport,  Ky., —  a  town  lying  right  on  the 
Ohio  border — an  active  campaign  organizer  in  both 
states,  was  elected  j)resident.  M.  J.  Dowling  of  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  was  re-elected  secretary.  The  general 
character  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  indicated 
a  purpose  to  make  the  league  a  strong  ally  of  the  regu- 
lar Republican  organization  in  doubtful  states. 

The  regular  Democratic  organization  in  Pennsylva- 
nia is  now  controlled  in  the  interests  of  free  coinage. 
Mr.  William  F.  Harrity  had  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
eliminate  last  year's  issues  from  this  year's  canvass,  but 
the  Democratic  state  committee,  at  Reading,  August 30, 
by  a  vote  of  53  to  26,  declared  vacant  Mr.  Harrity's 
seat  in  the  national  committee.  The  right  of  the  state 
committee  to  take  such  a  step  is  a  point  which  the 
national  committee  itself  will  probably  be  called  "po^ 
tA  el«eide. 
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The  final  enactment,  on  July  24,  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  bill,  which  constituted  the  chief  measure  of  the 
first  or  emergency  session  of  the  55th  congress,  has 
been  fully  reviewed  elsewhere  under  the  heading 
^-  The  Tariff  Question  "  (p.  600).  The  currency  reform 
question,  as  affected  by  President  McKinley's  message 
to  congress  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  session  on  July 
24,  has  also  been  treated  elsewhere  (see  ''Currency 
Reform,"  p.  611). 

The  House  Committees. — Just  before  the  final  ad- 
journment on  the  evening  of  July  24,  Speaker  Reed 
announced  the  remainder  of  the  house  committees. 
Those  on  ways  and  means  (Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  of 
Maine,  chairman),  accounts,  and  mileage,  had  been 
announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  chairmen  of  the  various  committees: 

Foreign  affairs,  Robert  R.  Hitt  (III.);  appropriations,  Joseph  G. 
Cannon  (111.);  judiciary,  David  B.  Henderson  (Iowa);  banking  and 
currency,  Joseph  H.  Walker  (Mass.);  coinage,  weights,  and  meas- 
ures, Charles  W.  Stone  (Penn.);  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
William  P.  Hepburn  (Iowa);  rivers  and  harbors,  Warrea  B. 
Hooker  (N.  T.);  agriculture,  James  W.  Wadsworth  (N.  Y.);  naval 
affairs,  Charles  A.  Bontelle  (Me.);  postoffices  and  postroads, 
Eugene  F.  Loud  (CaL);  public  lands,  John  F.  Lacey  (Iowa);  pub- 
lic buildings  and  grounds,  David  H.  Mercer  (Neb.);  Paclflc  rail- 
roads, H.  Henry  Powers  (Vt.);  invalid  pensions,  George  W.  Ray 
(S.  Y.);  Indian  affairs,  James  S.  Sherman  (N.  Y.);  territories, 
William  S.  Enox  (Mass.);  immigration  and  naturalization,  Lorenzo 
Danford  (O.);  labor,  John  J.  Gardner  (N.  J.);  militia,  Benjamin 
F.  Marsh  (111.);  elections— No.  1,  Robert  W.  Tavlor  (O.);  No.  2, 
Henrjr  U.  Johnson  (Ind.);  No.  8,  James  A.  Walker  (Va.) ; -levees 
and  improvements  of  the  Mississippi  river,  Richard  Bartholdt 
(Mo.);  education,  G.  A.  Grow  (Penn.);  merchant  marine  and  fish- 
eries, Sereno  E.  Payne  (N.  Y.);  railways  and  canals,  Charles  A. 
Chickering  (N.  Y.);  manufactures,  George  W.  Faris  (Ind.);  mines 
and  mining,  Charles  H.  Grosvenor  (O.);  patents,  Joseph  I).  Hicks 
(Penn.);  pensions,  Henry  C.  Loudenslager  (N.  J.);  claims,  C.  N. 
Brumm  (Penn.);  war  claims,  T.  M.  Mahon  (Penn.);  private  land 
claims,  George  W.  Smith  (111.);  District  of  Columbia,  J.  W.  Bab- 
cock  (Wis.);  revision  of  laws,  V.  Warnock  (111.);  reform  in  the 
civil  service,  M.  Brosius  (Penn.);  election  of  president,  vice- 
president,  and  representatives  in  congress,  John  B.  Corliss 
(Mich.);  alcoholic  liquor  traffic,  H.  C.  Brewster  (N.  Y.);  irrigation 
of  arid  lands,  W.  R.  Ellis  (Ore.);  expenditures  in  various  depart- 
ments, Lemuel  E.  Quisrg  (N.  Y.,  department  of  state),  R.  G. 
Cooisins  (Iowa,  treasury)^  W.  W.  Grout  (Vt.,  war),  J.  F.  Stewart 
CN.  J.,  navy),  Irving  P.  Wanger  (Penn.,  postoffice),  Charles  Curtis 
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(Kan.,  Interior),  Cyrua  A,  SuUoway  {S.  H.,  justice),  C.  W.  Glllet 
(X.  T.,  aifiiculture),  and  D.  G.  Colson  (Ky.,  pablic  buildings); 
prim  lag,  G.  D.  Perkins  (Iowa);  library,  Alfred  C.  Harmer  (Peno.). 

Appropriations* — The  total  appropriations  of  the 
special  session  amounted  to  $74,530,907.50,  of  which 
$74,180,907.50  was  carried  by  the  four  general  appro- 
priation bills  left  over  from  the  54th  congress.  The 
amounts  attached  to  these  bills  as  finally  enacted  were 
as  follows: 

Agricultural  bin $8,U2.9a.n 

Indian  bin 7,87M»^ 

Sundry  Clyil  bill 6S,6ll,7nJ8 

Doflciendes,  1887  and  prior  years 9,MI,I0!JI 

Total $74,1»,«7J0 

The  "miscellaneous"  appropriations  of  the  session  amounted  to 
$400,000,  di»tributed  as  follows:  Repair  of  dry-dock,  Brooklyn  nsTy-ysrd. 
$100,000;  relief  of  destitute  American  eitiaens  in  Cuba,  $50,000;  expenses 
International  postal  congress,  $60,000;  relief  of  destitution  caused  by 
overflow  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  Bed  River  of  the  North,  $90O,QOft. 

Besides  the  tariff  bill,  very  little  general  legislation 
of  extensive  importance  was  effected  during  the  special 
session,  though  several  bills  of  wide  significance  passed 
the  one  or  the  other  house.  Among  the  bills  which 
finally  passed  both  houses  and  became  laws,  were  those 
aiming  to  prevent  collisions  at  sea  and  putting  in  force 
regulations  to  prevent  collisions  in  certain  harbors, 
rivers,  and  inland  waters  of  the  United  States;  and  the 
bill  authorizing  the  president  to  suspend  discriminatiog 
tonnage  dues  on  foreign  vessels  and  commerce. 

The  senate,  as  already  recorded,  rejected  the  general 
treaty  of  arbitration  with  Great  Britain  (p.  350).  It 
also  adjourned  without  taking  action  on  the  Hawaiian 
treaty  of  annexation.  The  Cuban  belligerency  resolu- 
tion, introduced  by  Senator  Morgan  and  passed  by  the 
senate  on  May  20  (p.  346),  was  never  submitted  to  the 
house.  Neither  the  bankruptcy  bill  (p.  889)  nor  the 
free-homes  bill  (p.  391),  both  of  which  had  passed 
the  senate,  received  consideration  in  the  legislative 
branch. 
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We  can  review  the  third  quarter  of  1897  with  more 
satisfaction  than  any  quarter  since  1892.  With  a  con- 
tinued and  steady  upward  tendency  in  prices,  large  in- 
crease in  production,  the  starting  up  of  many  mills 
giving  employment  to  many  thousand  men,  fewer  fail- 
ures than  in  any  quarter  since  1892,  and  encouraging 
crop  reports,  there  is  everything  to  justify  the  hopeful 
spirit  of  the  times  and  the  belief  that  the  marked  revival 
in  general  business  will  soon  include  every  branch  of 
industry.  Two  things  threatened  to  hinder  improve- 
ment: the  bituminous  coal  strike,  by  seriously  em- 
barrassing industries  through  lack  of  fuel,  and  the  out- 
break of  yellow  fever  in  several  of  the  Gulf  states  and 
consequent  quarantine  and  checking  of  local  distribution 
of  merchandise  during  September  in  the  affected  sec- 
tions. The  coal  strike  began  early  in  July  (p.  636)  and 
was  settled  earlj  in  September,  many  thousands  of  men 
returning  to  work  at  higher  wages ;  and  the  latter 
stimulated  business  in  sections  of  the  South  not  covered 
by  the  quarantine,  so  that  the  bad  effects  in  both  cases 
were  about  neutralized. 

FatlarCS. — The  commercial  failures  for  the  quarter 
were  2,881,  with  liabilities  amounting  to  $25,601,188, 
an  average  of  J8,886  for  each.  In  numbers  and  aggre- 
gate liabilities,  failures  were  less  than  in  any  quarter 
since  .1892,  and  the  average  for  each  was  the  smallest  in 
twenty-three  years.  The  average  of  defaulted  liabilities 
per  firm  in  business  was  $22.48 ;  and  the  ratio  to  the 
aggregate  of  exchanges  through  all  clearing  houses  was 
$1.68  per  1,000,  both  figures  being  less  than  in  any 
quarter  since  1892.  Twenty-eight  banks  failed,  with 
aggregate  liabilities  amounting  to  $3,137,069.  This 
showing  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  third  quarter  of 
1896,  when  failures  were  exceptionally  heavy,  amount- 
ing to  $73,285,349.  The  decrease  was  greatest  in  the 
Southwestern  states,  being  nearly  75  per  cent  less  than 
in  1896;  in  the  Western,  over  60  per  cent  less;  in  the 
Southern,  over  65  per  cent;  and  in  the  Eastern,  over 
40  per  cent.  As  indicating  the  improvement  in  busi- 
ness during  the  past  six  months,  it  may  be  noted  that  of 
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the  manufacturing  classes  only  two,  and  of  the  trading 
classes  only  three,  show  liabilities  as  great  as  in  the 
quarter  ended  June  30  last. 

Monetary  Affairs. — For  the  year  ending  September 
30,  the  exchanges  of  the  143  institutions  represented  in 
the  New  York  Clearing  House  amounted  to  $31,337,- 
760,948,  nearly  42,000,000,000  in  excess  of  1896,  and 
over  *3,000,000,000  in  excess  of  1895.  As  bank  clear- 
ings are  a  most  sensitive  indicator  of  business  conditions, 
this  steady  increase,  taken  in  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral decline  in  prices  which  prevailed  during  the  first 
half  year,  is  very  cheering.  During  Jul^,  for  the  first 
time  in  four  years,  the  volume  of  business  reported  in 
the  clearing  houses  was  larger  than  in  the  same  month 
of  1892.  The  daily  average  of  actual  payments  through 
clearing  houses  in  August  was  12.6  per  cent  more  than 
in  1892,  and  38.9  per  cent  more  than  last  year,  while 
September  showed  a  business  17  per  cent  greater  than 
in  the  corres[)onding  month  of  1892.  Conceding  that 
this  increase  during  August  and  September  was  in  part 
due  to  speculative  action,  in  making  comparisons  it 
must  be  remembered  that  95  per  cent  of  the  transactions 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  are  now  disposed  of  through  the 
clearing  house  of  that  exchange,  which  was  barely 
organized  in  1892.  The  percentage  of  gains  in  clear- 
ings outside  of  New  York  over  1896  was  6.8  per  cent 
for  July,  20.9  per  cent  for  August,  and  30.4  percentfor 
September;  and,  while  the  July  clearings  were  10.4 
per  cent  less  than  in  1892,  by  the  end  of  the  quarter 
this  ])ercentage  had  been  practically  wiped  out,  the 
September  clearings  showing  a  gain  of  .2  per  cent  over 
1892. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  up  to  September  21 
was  that  of  almost  continuous  advance.  Starting  out 
in  July  with  an  average  of  $50.57  for  the  sixty  most 
active  stocks,  it  fell  to  is?49.93  July  8,  and  rose  to  155.87 
August  14.  Then  came  a  slight  reaction,  the  average 
price  August  20  being  §5-4  99.  From  this  point  it  ad- 
vanced to  •*?o7.50  ^e[)tember  2.  Up  to  September  21 
there  was  an  average  gain ;  but  on  that  day  occurred  ft 
big  break,  cutting  off  }i<2.00  per  share  in  two  days,  and 
setting  stocks  back  lower  than  they  were  September  2, 
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which  inai'ked  the  highest  point  reached  this  year  up  to 
that  date.  It  was  a  reaction  which  all  strong  elements 
in  Wall  street  united  in  permitting  without  resistance. 
As  one  writer  slates  : — 

**  It  began  In  shrewd  perception  by  leaders,  or  wise  suggestions  to  them 
by  bankers,  that  the  upward  moyement  had  gone  so  far  and  had  been 
swollen  by  so  many  shaky  accounts,  that  expurgation  was  necessary, 
which  the  radical  change  In  the  money  market  would  in  any  case  make 
inevitable.'' 

A  feature  of  the  quarter  was  the  condition  of  Wall 
street  market  during  the  week  ending  August  7. 
During  that  week  all  past  records  are  said  to  have 
been  broken  by  the  wide  distribution  of  transactions, 
involving  181  issues  of  stocks,  divided  as  follows : 
1,258,000  shares  of  165  issues,  610,000  shares  of  four 
trust  stocks,  and  50,000  shares  of  twelve  most  active 
railroad  and  telegraph  stocks.  This  condition  continued 
during  the  month;  and  the  first  week  in  September, 
170  out  of  182  issues  amounted  to  1,650,000  shares, 
more  than  half  the  business,  and  no  one  issue  for  more 
than  80,000.    - 

The  expansion  of  business  is  also  indicated  in  the  last 
report  of  loans  made  by  the  principal  banks  in  New 
York,  which  shows  a  marked  increase  in  commercial 
loans,  70  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  being  of  that  char- 
acter. The  outgo  of  money  from  New  York  to  the  in- 
terior increased  suddenly  during  the  first  week  in 
September,  exceeding  receipts  by  about  ^4,000,000,  and 
rates  of  interest  on  loans  rose.  Over  $14,000,000  was 
sent  West  to  move  crops  during  three  weeks  of  Septem- 
ber. 

Wlldat* — On  August  20,  for  the  first  time  in  five 
years  and  five  months,  September  wheat  touched  the 
dollar  mark  at  New  York,  at  which  jmce  almost  75,000 
bushels  were  sold  on  the  Produce  Exchange  ;  and  sub- 
sequent sales  of  cash  wheat  were  made  at  -^l.OOJ  for 
No.  1  Northern.  This  was  an  advance  of  over  30  cents 
since  July  1.  On  October  1  the  .worUrs  sujjply  of 
available  wheat  was  reported  by  Bradstreet  at  a  total  of 
92,159,000  bushels,  which  is  23',450,000  less  than  a  year 
ago,  and  87,631,000  less  than  two  years  ago.  Exports 
of  wheat  and  flour  at  the  rate  of  a  million  bushels  per 
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day  continued  for  many  days;  and>  while  the  weekly 
Atlantic  exports  were  a  trifle  less  in  quantity  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  quarter  than  last  year,  at  its  close  the 
weekly  shipments  were  double  those  of  1896.  The 
London  Dailf/  Graphic  of  September  4  published  a 
table  comparing  the  available  and  prospective  English 
wheat  supply  at  that  time  with  that  of  September,  1896, 
showing  a  deficiency  of  nearly  2,000,000  quarters. 
American  shipments  have  been  made  this  season  to 
Australia,  South  Africa,  Brazil,  and  Argentina,  coun- 
tries which  usually  have  a  surplus ;  and  with  the  small- 
est world's  supply,'  August  1,  ever  reported  at  a  like 
period,  except  in  1889,  the  prospect  for  American  pro- 
ducers is  flattering. 

Corn. — The  1897  corn  crop  is  estimated  at  1,600,- 
000,000  bushels.  There  was  a  gain  of  about  &  cents  in 
price  during  the  quarter,  owing  to  reduced  estimates  of 
yield  and  euormous  exports,  which,  during  August, 
were  double  last  year's  outgo;  but  during  September 
both  Western  receipts  and  exports  decreased,  owing  to 
prospects  of  lighter  crop  and  the  large  demand  for 
fodder  in  states  suflfering  by  the  drought.  There  was 
but  little  change  in  prices,  which  closed  at  about  33 
cents  for  No.  2  mixed. 

Cotton* — The  visible  supply  of  cotton,  October  1, 
was  distributed  as  follows:  In  the  United  States, 
692,032  bales;  abroad  and  afloat,  609,000;  a  total  of 
1,301,032  bales,  about  526,000  less  than  on  the  same 
date  last  year.  On  October  1,  1,114,689  bales  had 
come  into  sight  against  1,361,866  in  1898,  and  737,914 
in  1895.  Up  to  October  1,  the  Northern  spinners  had 
taken  156,2^)3  bales  against  145,717  in  1896  and  100,849 
in  1895.  During  July,  many  cotton  mills  shut  down 
or  curtailed  production  in  the  hope  of  relieving  a  con- 
gested market  and  securing  better  prices  for  cotton 
goods.  Following  this  there  >vas  a  slight  advance  in 
goods,  and  a  fall  in  raw  cotton  from  8 j  cents  for  spot 
middling  uplands  at  the  end  of  August,  to  6J  cents  at 
the  end  of  the  quarter.  This  decline  greatly  stimulated 
foreign  buying;  and  the  exports  and  reduction  of  stock 
resulting  indicate,  according  to  the  Financial  Chronicle, 
a  larger  world's  consumption  of  American  cotton  than 
ever  before. 
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Exports  and  Imports* — Merchandise  exports  for 
nine  months  of  the  year  were  valued  at  JB318,43S9-30, 
being  826,074,728  larger  than  for  the  sarae  period  last 
year ;  and  imports,  ♦881,1-10,879,  which  was  8-iO,  35,497 
in  excess  of  1896.  As  compared  with  lai;t  year,  the 
expK>rts  of  merchandise  during  the  quarter  show  a  con- 
siderable gain,  while  the  imports  show  a  corresponding 
loss;  and,  though  imports  have  been  heavier  than 
expected,  as  the  outward  movement  of  cotton  has  but 
just  begun,  an  enormous  merchandise  balance  is  assured 
for  some  months  to  come.  The  silver  exports  for  the 
nine  months  ended  September  80,  were  $34,859,424; 
and  imports  $2,088,165.  On  August  18,  bar  silver  was 
quoted  at  81}  cents.  Gold  exports  for  the  nine  mouths 
were  $29,583,537,  and  imports  *4,287,184. 

WooL — Speculative  buyingof  wool  continued  through- 
out the  quarter,  and  prices  steadily  rose  until  an  aver- 
age of  20.87  cents  was  reached  October  1  on  100  quota- 
tions given  by  Coates  Bros,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Tbis  is  an  advance  of  8  cents  over  prices  a  year  ago. 
This  advance  in  wool  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
advance  in  manufactured  goods,  the  market  for  which 
closed  strong  but  in  the  aggregate  not  20  per  cent 
above  the  lowest  point,  while  the  average  price  of  wool 
shows  an  advance  of  60  per  cent.  This  tardiness  in 
woolen  goods  was  probably  owing  to  the  heavy  stocks 
of  free  wool  on  hand  and  large  stocks  of  foreign  goods 
imported  in  anticipation  of  the  tariff  changes.  The 
output  of  the  mills  increased  rapidly  during  the  quar- 
ter ;  many  mills  ran  night  and  day  to  fill  orders,  with 
large  contracts  ahead;  and  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  manufacturers  are  doing  more  and  better  than 
they  have  for  years. 

Leather  Interests* — Although  cattle  receipts  at  the 
four  Western  markets  aggregated  7.54  per  cent  more 
than  in  1896  and  10.9  per  cent  more  than  in  1895,  the 
price  of  hides  advanced  during  the  quarter  15  per  cent, 
and  since  the  first  of  May  nearly  80  per  cent,  reaching 
a  figure  in  the  middle  of  September  which  had  not  been 
touched  since  ^uly,  1895.  The  prices  of  leather  and 
boots  and  shoes  have  been  advancing,  though  not  in 
the  same  proportion  as  hides.     In  leather,  prices  rose 
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about  91  per  cent,  and  in  boots  and  shoes  Sk  per  cent, 
during  the  quarter.  The  general  belief  is  that  there 
will  be  a  reaction  ere  long,  such  as  followed  the  excited 
rise  of  1896.  Then  hides  fell  45  per  cent  between 
September  4  and  December  18.  This  belief  is  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  the  market  for  hides  at  Chicago 
was  practically  at  a  standstill  at  the  close  of  the  quar- 
ter. The  effect  of  this  belief  upon  the  boot  and  shoe 
trade  has  been  the  holding  back  of  spring  orders, 
though  sales  for  immediate  needs  have  been  brisk,  Sep- 
tember shipments  being  larger  than  in  any  former  year. 
August  shipments  were  slightly  smaller  than  in  the 
three  previous  yeai*s. 

Iron  and  SteeK — The  movement  of  iron  ore  through 
the  Sault  canal  for  the  quarter  indicates  the  heaviest 
year's  business  ever  known.  Many  furnaces  came  into 
blast  after  the  settlement  of  the  wage  disputes  with  the 
Amalgamated  Association  early  in  August;  and  during 
that  month  the  output  of  pig  iron  increased  1*2  per 
cent,  or  from  165,378  tons  weekly,  August  1,  to 
185,506  tons  September  1.  The  price  of  Bessemer  pig 
and  Grey  Forge  fell  off  10  to  15  cents  during  July,  but 
made  steady  advances  the  rest  of  the  quarter,  from 
89.25  and  $8.10  respectively  on  July  28,  to  $10.75  and 
f9.50  September  29.  There  was  a  steady  advance  in 
prices  of  finished  products,  averaging  8.2  per  ceut  from 
the  lowest  point,  while  the  demand  has  been  so  heavy 
that  plates  for  shipjMng  cannot  be  had  in  the  Central 
or  Western  regions  under  four  or  six  weeks,  while  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  sheet  and  tin  bar  plates  on 
orders.  Western  mills  have  orders  to  keep  them  busy 
until  January  1,  and  are  practically  independent  of 
buyers.  Noteworthy  deals  during  July  were:  The  sale 
of  basic  steel  for  export  to  Germany  by  the  Illinois 
company;  a  sale  of  hoops  in  New  York  for  export  to 
Manchester,  Eng. ;  and  orders  for  Pennsylvania  iron 
bars  from  England.  During  the  first  week  of  August, 
large  pipe  contracts  for  the  Russian  oil  fields,  Sumatra, 
and  Germany,  were  made.  On  August  17,  it  was 
reported  that  the  Johnson  Steel  Company  of  Cleveland, 
O.,  had  received  orders  for  20,000  tons  of  steel  rails  to 
be  used  on   electric  roads  in   Ireland ;   and  early  i^ 
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September  the  first  sbipmeDt  of  steel  rails  from  this 
country  to  Australia  was  made  by  the  Lackawanna 
Company. 

Ballroad  Earnings* — Anthracite  coal  roads  report  a 
heavy  loss  during  the  quarter.  Southern  and  Pacific 
roads  report  gains.  The  gain  on  United  States  roads 
reporting  for  July,  showed  an  increase  of  4.5  per  cent 
compared  with  July,  1896.  The  August  earnings  were 
10.7  per  cent  larger  than  last  year,  and  8.8  per  cent 
less  than  in  1892,  and,  for  September,  12.8  per  cent 
over  last  year  and  1.8  per  cent  over  1892.  For  the 
quarter,  the  gross  earnings  of  railroads  in  the  United 
States,  covering  156,221  miles  (about  seven  eighths  of 
the  total  mileage),  was  9210,216,088,  a  gain  of  10.1  per 
cent  over  the  third  quarter  of  1896,  but  still  8.5  per 
•ent  less  than  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1892. 

PUBLIC    ACCOUNTS. 

The  PabllC  Debt.— On  September  30,  the  total  pub- 
lic debt  of  the  United  States,  less  a  cash  balance  in  the 
treasury  of  $215,192,787.47,  was  $1,012,122,712.93,  an 
increase,  during  the  quarter,  of  $25,466,626.79.  Details 
of  the  debt,  with  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  treasury, 
September  SO,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

PUBLIC  DEBT,  8EPTBMBEB  80,  1897. 

Interest-bearing  debt $847»a66,540.00 

Debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased  since  maturity 1,384,670.26 

Debt  bearing  no  interest. 878,616,390.14 

Total  gross  debt. $1,227,316,500.40 

Cash  balance  in  treasury 216,192,787.47 

Total  net  debt $1,012,122,712.98 

CASH  IN  THE  TBEASURY. 

Gold— Coin $164,888,900.88 

Bars 80,223,294.60— $184,661,664.89 

SilTei^DoUars 894,948.022.00 

Subsidiary  coin 18.455,176.36 

Bars 105,078.649.76—  618.481,747.10 

Paper— United  States  notes 94,885,472.00 

Treasury  notes  of  1880. 21,618.217.00 

Oold  certificates 1,535,610.00   . 

SllTer  certificates. 10,532,206.00 

Certificates  of  deposit  (Act  June  8, 1872) i ,825,000.00 

National  bank  notes ^,814,886.84-  138,611,8884M 

Tol.  7— 4a 
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Aggregiu 

DEMAND  LIABILITIES. 

Gold  oerliflcBtea tX.1M,l»M 

Silver  certlflokMB 38S,lSt,S(H.in 

CenlUc at ea  of  deposit  (Aei  Janes,  IBTi) H,1»,OOO.M 

Tr«Murynote»otl«0 lllJM.a9(kllO-»5»J«W»^ 

FQndforredemp.oFuncarrentiut'DHink  notes       S,933,IIT<.U 

OnUtMillngohHckB  and  draft* »,*S8,037.« 

DlabarslnKotBcen' balances ss.l«,Sl»M 

Agency  aoconnts.  *c fcSW.saMO-   WHMJI 

QoidreMTve •ioo,«<n,oao.oa 

Met  c««li  balance 11B,I1B.TW.47 IIMM^ 


Aggregate 

Be«elptS    and    BxpenilMlireS.— During    the    three 

months  ended  September  30— the  first  quarter  of  the 
current  fiscal  year — the  financial  operations  of  the 
government  show  an  excess  of  expenditures  over 
receipts  amounting  to  more  than  *28,OOO.0O0.  The 
following  table  gives  details  of  receipts  and  '^i^°"'f" 
ments  for  the  nine  months  ended  September  30,  tbe 
figures  for  1896  being  given  for  comparison  :— 

BECEIIT8  (OOO's  omitted). 


Febraary .. 
Harch 


April 
May. 


September. 
Mine  moB 
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March 

April 

May 
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July 

August 

September .. 
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12,964 
12.630 
14,689 
15,707 
18,642 
12,751 
28,482 
16.869 
13,989 


$   I 

10,542 
13.206 
12,167 
10,764 
12,394 
10.039 
14.958 
13.793 
10.992 


$ 

6,766 
2,958 

457 
6.602 
3,074 

145 
6,660 
2,926 

388 


$ 

885 
1.108 
1,176 

914 
1.783 
1,324 
1.091 

962 

892 


$ 

81,156 
29.904 
28.8)-9 
32.987 
30.843 
24.259 
51,191 
34.550 
26,261 


141,623  108,857  28,975  10,085  289.540 
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15,423 
12.164 
14.892 
13.780 
12  803 
13.687 
22,277 
20,368 
14,671 
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12,817 
11.710 
10,078 
12  804 
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13,101 
12.396 
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1,115 
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$ 

83.494 
27  8.')2 
28.186 
29  683 
29.542 
26.564 
42.871 
36,184 
27,080 


7,767  28l,4(.6 


X/ireuIatlon  of  Money. — The  total  amount  of  money 
in  circulation  in  the  United  States  as  estimated  by  the 
treasury,  September  30,  including  all  coined  or  issued 
and  not  in  the  treasury,  was  $1,678,840,538 — an  in- 
crease of  $96,638,249  as  compared  with  September  30, 
1896.  The  various  kinds  of  money  in  circulation,  and 
their  amounts,  are  as  follows : — 

MONEY  IN  CIRCULATION,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1897. 

Gold  coin $528,098,763 

Standard  sU ver  doUars 67, 1 45.770 

Subsidiary  cilver 61,170.415 

Gold  certificates 36,898,539 

SUver  certificates 374,f.20.2C9 

Treasury  notes  (1890) : 89.81C.CC3 

United  States  notes 251 ,795.544 

Currency  certificates 52,825,000 

National  bank  notes 226.464  135 

Total $1,678  840,688 

These  figures  give  an  estimated  j)f'r  capita  circulation 
of  $22.89. 

THE  ARMY. 

On  September  11,  Adjutant-General  Ruggles  was  re- 
tired on  account  of  age.  lie  is  succeeded  by  Hrigadier- 
General  Samuel  Breck,  who  has  been  promoted  from 
the  rank  of  colonel. 
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The  G«  A*  R« — The  31st  animal  encampment  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  was  held  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
August  23-27,   and   was  one  of  the  most  successful 

Satherings  ever  held.  Most  profuse  and  elaborate 
ecorations  were  displayed,  among  them  being  an  arch 
of  unique  design,  at  Main  and  Niagara  streets,  repre- 
senting a  colossal  letter  A  flanked  by  the  letters  6  and 
R  in  smaller  size.  Everything  that  could  be  desired 
was  provided  for  the  accommodation  and  entertainment 
of  guests.  For  the  special  use  of  the  visiting  veterans, 
a  picturesque  city  of  tents — named  "Camp  Jewett" 
after  the  mayor  of  Buffalo,  and  capable  of  accomnjo- 
dating  several  thousand  persons — was  laid  out  in  the 
park  known  as  ''The  Front,"  on  a  bluff  overlooking 
Lake  Erie  aud  the  entrance  to  the  Niagara  river. 

On  August  26  General  J.  P.  S.  Gobin  of  Lebanon, 
Penn.,  was  elected  commander  to  succeed  General 
Clarkson.  The  other  leading  aspirants  for  the  position 
were  Isaac  F.  Mack  of  Ohio  and  J.  C.  Lineban  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  contested  for 
the  honor  of  the  next  encampment;  but  San  Francisco 
withdrew  after  two  ballots  had  been  taken,  and  the 
selection  of  Cincinnati  was  made  unanimous. 

THE  NAVY. 

Laonch  of  the  ^*  Plunger,^ — The  submarine  torpedo- 
boat  Plunger^  a  vessel  of  the  Holland  type,  similar  to 
the  one  launched  at  Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  on  May  17 
(p.  408),  was  successfully  launched  at  the  yards  of  the 
Columbia  Iron  Works,  Baltimore,  Md.,  August  7. 

The  boat  is  cigar-shaped  and  is  built  of  steel  tbroughont;  85  feet  is 
length  and  11  feet  6  inches  in  diameter.  When  floating  light  it  has  a  dis- 
placement of  155  tons,  and  when  down  to  the  load  line,  167  tons.  Two  sets 
of  motive  power  are  provided ,  one  for  the  afloat  and  awash  condition,  and 
the  olher  for  the  submerged.  Twin  quadruple-expansion  engines,  with 
steam  furnished  from  a  water-tube  boiler,  will  operate  twin  screws  when 
afloat  or  awash ;  and  a  70  horse-power  motor,  fed  by  4S  chloride  colls,  will 
furnish  the  power  when  the  vessel  is  submerged.  The  method  of  opera- 
ting the  vessel  is  similar  to  that  employed  in  her  sister  ship  alresdy 
described. 

The  capacity  of  the  storage  cells  is  amply  large  to  prevent  injury  or  de- 
terioration while  giving  off  the  power  required  to  propel  the  vessel  at  • 
•p6«d  of  about  eight  knots  for  at  least  six  hours.    It  is  confidently  pre- 
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dieted  that  the  vesael  will  reach  a  speed  of  sixteen  knots  In  the  light  con. 
dltion,  while  she  will  be  able  to  reach  fifteen  knots  with  three  feet  of  water 
oovering  the  hall,  and  not  less  than  eight  knots  while  submerged.  She 
wQl  carry  no  gnns  or  other  armament  except  five  antomoblle  torpedoes, 
to  be  launched  from  two  expulsion  tabes.  Two  additional  torpedoes  can 
be  carried  if  desired. 

A  complete  shell  sarroands  the  vessel  from  the  stem  aft  to.  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  length  of  the  boat.  The  forward  open  space  within  the 
Inner  shell  contains  the  torpedo  expulsion  tubes.  The  section  of  the  tcs- 
sel  between  the  stem  and  the  forward  bulkhead,  in  the  space  between  the 
two  shells,  contains  two  horizontal  tubular  spaces  in  prolongation  of  the 
expulsion  tubes.  The  remainder  of  the  space  in  this  compartment  is  en- 
closed, and  is  used  as  a  sea  water  tank,  which  can  be  quickly  emptied 
when  necessary.  The  pressure  for  forcing  the  water  out  is  compressed 
air.  Above  the  tank  are  placed  three  magazine  tubes  to  hold  automobile 
torpedoes.  Provision  for  a  good  amount  of  fresh  air  is  made  by  a  large 
amount  of  compressed  air  carried  in  manganese  bronze  cylinders  in  the 
water  ballast  spaces. 

When  a  descent  is  made,  the  valves  at  the  bottom  in  the  water  spaces 
are  opened  and  the  air  in  these  spaces  allowed  to  escape  through  the 
valves  placed  at  their  upper  ends.  The  blower  is  stopped ;  and  the  furnace 
and  ash-pit  doors,  which  arc  provided  with  fireproof  packing,  are  closed 
air-tight.  The  smoke-stack  is  telescoped,  while  the  cover  of  the  aperture 
through  which  it  enters  swings  around  and  drops  over  it,  where  it  is 
tightly  clamped.  The  vessel  can  be  brought  to  the  surface  in  several 
ways.  If  at  anchor  at  a  depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  weigh  anchor.  If  running  submerged,  she  can  be  steered  to  the 
surface  by  the  horizontal  rudders,  when  the  ballast  tanks  can  be  emptied 
by  an  ejector. 

She  can  be  sunk  to  soch  a  depth  that  it  would  be  almost  an  impossibility 
for  an  enemy  to  hit  her  with  any  missile  whatsoever,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  she  can  approach  the  largest  war  ship  now  afloat  withoat  being 
seen. 

Ordnance  Tests* — Very  important  and  successful 
tests  of  the  applicability  of  the  Crozier-BuflBngtoo  dis- 
appearing carriage  to  10-iuch  and  12-inch  guns,  were 
made  at  the  Sandy  Hook  proving  grounds,  July  8. 

Tho  carriage  has  in  front  a  counterweight  which,  when  released 
from  Its  position,  sinks,  and,  acting  upon  levers  connected  with 
the  gun,  raises  it  to  a  height  of  7  feet  above  its  carriage  in  the  case 
of  the  lO^inch  gun,  and  to  a  height  of  9  feet  in  the  case  of  the  12- 
Inch  sun.  The  recoil  of  firing  places  the  gun  in  its  original  posi- 
tion, its  muzzle  covered  by  the  parapet  and  sloping  downward 
toward  the  breech  at  an  an^le  of  seven  degrees. 

The  10-inch  gun  was  fired  with  tlie  full  charge  of  270  pounds  of 
powder  and  a  projectile  weighing  575  pounds.  Next  came  tliree 
tests  with  the  52-ton  12-inch  gun,  with  a  charge  of  475  pounds  of 
powder  and  a  projectile  of  1,000  pounds.  The  weight  of  the  gun 
is  116,000  pounds  and  of  the  carriage  350,000— a  totol  of  466,000 
pounds.  The  gun  was  loaded,  ready  for  firing,  in  1  minute  50 
seconds;  and  the  projectile  was  sent  six  and  a  half  miles  in  18 
seconds.  The  carriage  is  said  to  have  proved  in  every  way  suo- 
oessful. 
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Reoent  tests  of  the  explosive  known  as  "jovite"  in- 
dicate great  promise  as  to  its  effectiveness  for  navy 
shells.  A  lO'jiich  armor-piercing  shell,  containing  a 
charge  of  joviie,  did  nut  explode  until  after  passing 
conij,letely  through  a  5-iiicU  Harveyized  plate  at  whicn 
it  had  been  fired. 

tipeed  Trials.— The  torpedo-boat  Dupont,  built  by 
the  Herresh<)ffs,  o  n  ■ 
her  second  official 
trial  trip  over  a  60- 
mile  course  in  Narra- 
ganselt  bay,  August 
11,  developed  an  av- 
erage speed  of  28.58 
knots,  which  is  .5  be- 
low that  of  her  sister 
boat,  the  Porier. 
Both  oraft  exceeded 
contract  reqiiirenieuts 
by  upward  of  one 
knot. 

Price    of    Armor- 

Plale.— On  July  16. 
the  house  of  repre- 
sentativt^a,  by  a  vote 
of  142  to  45.  con- 
curred in  the  senate 
amendment  to  the 
General    Deficiejicy 

HOH.  JOBH  D.  LONQ.  OP  MASBACBUSETTS,  ApprOpriatioll  bill 

SECBETABV  OF  THE  NATV.  fixl  llg        thC         limit        Of 

cost  of  armor-plat€  for  the  three  battleships  now  build- 
ing— the  Illinoiit,  Wisconshi,  and  Aiahama — at  $300  a 
ton  ("p.  380).  The  secretary  of  the  navy  had  recom- 
mended a  compromise  nvte  of  5i-tOO.  Both  the  Carnegie 
and  the  Hethlehem  companies  have  declined  to  bid 
within  the  $300  limit. 
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The  origin,  progress,  and  conclusion  of  the  great 
coal  miners'  strike  have  already  been  fully  reviewed 
(p.  536).  It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  the  ending 
of  the  strike  on  September  3  was  due  to  the  assembling 
of  the  national  conference  of  labor  representatives, 
which  met  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  30,  to  devise 
means  for  a  settlement  of  the  strike.  Cnder  the  influ- 
ence of  a  vigorous  speech  from  Eugene  V.  Debs,  the 
conference  adopted  a  resolution  calling  all  miners  still 
at  work  to  desert  their  posts;  but  the  prevailing  t-me 
of  the  gathering  was  one  of  moderation,  and  no  really 
decisive  action  was  taken.  It  seems  significant,  how- 
ever, that  on  September  3,  within  a  few  days  after  the 
assembling  of  the  conference,  the  operators  submitted 
a  definite  proposition  as  their  ultimatum,  which  proved 
acceptable  to  the  miners'  executive  board  (p.  650). 

Tbe  Lattimer  Tragedy.— At  Lattimer,  near  Hazle- 
ton,  Penn.,  on  September  10,  in  the  anthracite  district, 
a  mob  of  marching  miners,  mostly  Slavs,  was  fired  uptin 
by  a  posse  of  deputy  sheriffs  under  Sheriff  Martin,  and 
eighteen  were  killed  and  about  forty  wounded.  While 
this  occurred  near  the  close  of  the  great  bituminous 
coal  strike  (p.  536),  at  the  very  hour,  indeed,  that 
President  Ratchford  of  the  Miners'  Uuiou  and  Mr. 
Young  representing  the  operators  were  drawing  up  the 
terms  of  peace,  there  was  really  no  vital  connection 
between  the  two. 

This  strike  in  the  Lehigh  valley,  which  had  the  most 
tragic  ending  of  any  American  strike,  probably,  had 
the  most  ridiculous  beginning  in  the  strike  of  a  few 
stable  boys.  Early  in  August,  James  Jones,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company, 
made  some  simple  economic  changes  in  the  handling  of 
the  plant.  The  only  persons  specially  affected  were 
the  stable  boys,  and  they  struck.  Jones  was  unpopular 
with  the  miners,  who  all  "struck"  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  boys.  The  men  drew  np  a  list  of  grievances, 
asking  for  many  minor  changes  and  the  removal  of 
Jones.  All  demands  were  promptly  met  except  the 
removal  of  Jones,  and  all  returned  to  work ;  but  in  five 
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days  they  struck  again,  because  the  comiiaDy  had  not 
got  all  the  changes  in  working  order.  On  August 
25,  there  began  a  reign  of  terror.  The  strikers  were 
all  foreigners, — Hungarians,  Poles,  Lithuanians,  and 
Slavs.  They  were  fierce  even  to  wildness.  They 
inarched  from  mine  to  mine,  and  terrorized  some  ten 
mines  at  once,  beating  every  man  who  returned  to 
work.  They  invaded  the  houses  of  the  miners  who 
hesitated  to  strike.  They  swept  through  SuperiDteo- 
dent  Jones's  house  from  cellar  to  roof.  They  impressed 
into  their  service  horses,  wagons,  and  drivers,  without 
regard  to  law  or  order. 

This  reign  of  terror  lasted  from  August  25  to  Sep- 
tember 7,  when  the  sheriffs  of  Luzerne,  Carbon,  and 
Schuylkill  counties  joined  in  a  proclamation  command- 
ing peace.  The  miners  from  McAdoo  bad  made  the 
Harwood  miners  stop  work ;  and  the  Harwood  men  in 
turn  wanted  the  Lattimer  men  to  stop,  and  asked  the 
McAdoo  men  to  join  them  in  effecting  this  object. 
These  miners  got  together  in  West  Hazleton;  but 
Sheriff  Martin  read  the  riot  act  to  them,  arrested  two, 
and  ordered  them  to  disperse,  and  on  no  condition  to 
march  to  Lattimer  in  a  body.  The  rioters  then  broke 
up,  went  in  squads  ^^ across  lots,"  to  rally  further  out 
on  the  road.  Martin,  with  102  armed  deputies,  took 
the  trolleys  to  Lattimer,  and  lined  up  to  await  them. 
The  miners  approached  in  a  body.  Sheriff  Martin 
went  out  to  meet  them  alone,  and  read  the  riot  act  to 
them. 

At  this  point,  it  is  not  easy  to  give  the  facts  with 
confidence  until  the  testimony  is  given  in  court;  but 
the  most  reliable  information  to  date  is  that  the  meD 
not  only  did  not  disperse,  but  became  a  mob  and  fell 
UDon  the  sheriff.  It  is  certain  that  they  handled  him 
roughly.  The  mob  did  not  believe  the  deputies  would 
dare  to  fire,  and,  if  they  did,  that  they  would  fire  over 
their  heads  The  deputies,  on  the  other  hand,  appear 
to  have  thought  Martin's  life  in  danger,  and  supposed 
that  if  they  were  ordered  to  fire,  it  meant  business. 
The  result  was  a  horrible  tragedy,  regretted  the  wide 
world  over. 
The   militia   was   ordered  out  at  once,  and   peace 
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reigned  thereafter.  The  citizeDS  promptly  denounced 
the  sheriff  and  his  deputies,  and  warrants  were  taken 
out  for  their  arrest.  General  Gobin,  in  charge  of  the 
militia,  and  Governor  Hastings,  both  insisted  that  the 
laws  must  be  obeyed  and  the  peace  preserved;  and, 
though  the  "talk"  was  loud  and  vindictive,  there  was 
never  any  liability  to  further  outbreak.  The  strike 
was  soon  settled,  and  the  men  returned  to  work. 
Martin  and  his  deputies  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
grand  jury  for  indictment,  having  been  held  for  the 
grand  jury  by  the  lower  court,  September  22,  each  giv- 
ing bail  for  *7,000. 

On  October  28,  the  grand  jury  returned  a  true  bill 
against  Sheriff  Martin  and  his  deputies  for  the  Lattimer 
shooting. 

The  trae  bill  Included  nineteen  for  murder,  one  for  each  man  killed 
and  one  for  the  victima  conaidered  coUeotlyely.  Thirty-aix  true  blUa 
were  found  in  the  same  way  for  felonloua  wounding  against  the  aame 
defendants. 

A  Bae6  Strike* — A  strike  involving  the  race  ques- 
tion centred  wide  attention  upon  the  city  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  in  the  early  part  of  August.  It  began  on  August 
4«  at  the  Fulton  bag  and  cotton  mills,  when  about 
1,400  employes  quit  work  because  white  girls  refused 
to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  colored  women,  who  had 
been  recently  engaged.  On  August  5,  in  answer  to 
the  demands  of  a  committee  of  the  Textile  Workers' 
Union,  the  mill  management  agreed  to  remove  the 
^mplov^s  to  whom  objection  had  been  taken ;  and  an 
eud  oi  the  strike  was  announced.  This  was  premature, 
however,  for  the  strikers,  elated  at  their  victory  in  pro- 
curing the  discharge  of  the  negro  women,  made  still 
further  demands  on  the  following  day,  which  the 
management  refused  to  grant. 

They  demanded  the  removal  not  only  of  the  newly-employed 
colored  women,  but  also  of  ^'all  negroes  employed  in  any  capacity 
whatever,  except  the  janitor  and  scrub  women^';  that  none  but 
white  persons  should  be  employed  in  the  mill;  that  '*■  no  member 
of  the  Textile  Workers*  Union  or  any  one  who  participated  in  the 
strike  should  be  discharged  because  of  their  union  affiliation,  or 
because  they  participated  in  the  strike;  and  that  all  former 
employes  shoum  be  reinstated  in  their  positions.*' 

However,  a  settlement  was  reached  within  a  day  or 
two  on  terms  which  were  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise. 
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and  which  were  suggested  by  Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  exnsec- 
retary  of  the  interior,  whose  services  as  arbitrator  had 
been  enlisted.  The  settlement  was  another  victory  for 
the  [)iinciple  of  arbitratioQ  in  labor  disputes. 

Report  Oil  Strikes. — A  recent  report  of  the  United 
States  commissioner  of  labor,  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
contains  most  interesting  statistics  regarding  striKes. 
Tlie  figures  range  from  1879  onward;  but  it  was  not 
until  1884  that  the  thoi'ough  organization  of  the  bureau 
rendered  possible  the  submission  of  accurate  and  relia- 
ble returns.  The  results  go  to  show  that  with  good 
times  strites  increase,  and  in  hard  times  grow  fewer  in 
number  and  involve  fewer  persons.  The  proportion  of 
successful  strikes  is  yearly  becoming  greater,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  growth  in  prudence  among 
strikers.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
strikes  and  strikers  in  each  year  from  1879  to  3895: 

AMERICAN  STRIKES,  1879-06. 

Average 
per 
Year.  StrikeM.     Strikers.  Strike. 

1879 82  4,011  148 

1880 27  5,900  227 

1881 44  8,^72  212 

1882 47  5,854  130 

1883 73  12,900  198 

1881  81  28,967  296 

18:'5 89  84,166  897 

1886 96  16,951  177 

1887 69  25,027  368 

1883 101  28,974  298 

1883 126  23,822  187 

1890 189  38,402  289 

1891 182  84,733  271 

1832 119  80,800  263 

1333 131  32,109  253 

1834 100  27,696  285 

1895 128  19,307  153 

Successful  strikes  are  now  twice  as  numerous  as  they  were  ten 
yens  .ajjo.  Between  1870  and  1891  only  16  j)er  cent  of  the  sMikes 
iiinii^urated  succeeded;  43  per  cent  were  partially  successful;  and 
41  per  cent  were  complete  failures.    Since  then  the  record  is  as 

follows: 

Soo. 
Year.  SnoceBsfnl.   Part.     Failed. 

1392 21  39  60 

1333 28  38  84 

1894 ;.... 34  28  38 

1895 83  31  86 
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SPORTINCf. 
The  Senlllng  Championship.— For  the  first  time  in 

the  history  of  rowing  at  Henley  an  Anjerican  has  won 
the  Diamond  Sculls.  Only  once  before,  indeed,  has 
this  championship  left  England,  and  then  it  went  to 
Holland.  This  year  three  Americans  were  entered,  and 
all  of  them  made  very  creditable  showings.  One  was 
B.  H.  Howell,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  another 
was  Edward  H.  Ten  Eyck,  of  the  Wachusett  Boat  Club 
of  Worcester,  Mass.;  and  the  third  was  Dr.  McDowell, 
of  the  Delaware  Boat  Club,  Chicago,  111.  The  last  of 
these.  Dr.  McDowell,  was  defeated  in  the  ninth  trial 
heat  by  H.  T.  Blackstaffe,  of  the  Vesta  Rowing  Club. 
Howell  and  Ten  Eyck  appeared  in  the  semi-finals  op- 
posed to  each  other,  and  the  latter  outdistanced  his 
rival  in  an  excellent  race.  lu  the  final  race,  which  was 
rowed  on  July  16,  Blackstaffe,  who  had  beaten  the 
record  in  his  race  with  McDowell,  winning  in  8 :  31  1-6, 
was  pitted  against  Ten  Eyck.  This  was  the  most  ex- 
citing of  races,  and  was  won  by  Ten  Eyck  in  8:35. 
Many  commendations  were  given  to  the  American's 
ease  and  coolness,  many  experts  saying  that  he  reminded 
them  of  Hanlan. 

The  result  aroused  little  enthusiasm,  as  many  looked 
upon  the  victor  as  a  professional.  Technically  he  could 
not  be  regarded  as  such,  for  he  had  never  violated  any  of 
the  regulations  governing  the  amateur  class  of  scullers. 
It  was  only  the  fact  that  his  father  is  a  professional  of 
high  reputation  that  gave  rise  to  any  feeling  of  the 
kind.  No  protest  was  entered,  and  the  slight  feeling 
aroused  by  the  circumstance  soon  passed  away. 

Yachting. — The  yachting  season  of  1897  was  marked 
by  the  forming  of  the  Yacht-racing  League  of  America, 
which  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  formulating 
rules  and  establishing  a  basis  for  co-operation  in  racing. 
The  need  of  such  an  organization  was  proved  by  the 
great  diversity  in  the  measurements  of  yachts  belonging 
to  the  same  class,  by  the  great  number  of  classes,  and 
by  the  lack  of  concerted  interest  in  the  sport,  A  few 
years  ago  most  of  the  yachts  were  of  medium  length, 
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from  40  to  60  feet.  Now,  however,  builders  have  gone 
to  extremes,  and  we  have  yachts  ranging  in  length  from 
15  to  90  feet.  The  League  has  prescribed  the  foIlowiDg 
rules  for  the  draughts  of  boats  of  various  types: 


_  dniiglit 

Type.  Class.  permitted. 

Schooner A(    orerSSfeet    ;. 

"       B  (not  oyer  96  feet). 

"       O  (not over 86  "    ). 

••       D  (notoTer75  **    ), 

*•       F  (notoTer«6  "    ). 

Single- stickers  and  yawls O  (        oyer  70  "    ) . 

"  "      H(notover70  "    ). 

•*      J  (notoverao  " 

"      K  (notoyer61  " 

**  *'      L  (notoTera  " 

"      M(notoyer86  "    ). 


No  limit 

14  feet 
U       " 

a 
u 

No  limit 

15  feet 
UJi     " 
VtM   ** 

•        - 

ft  u 


International  Small-Boat  Trophy.— The  Seawanha- 

ka-Corinthian  Yacht  Club  again  this  year  offered  a 
trophy  for  light  sailing  boats  known  as  one-raters.  The 
contest  was  to  be,  as  it  was  last  year,  between  a  Cana- 
dian and  an  American  boat  of  this  class.  Then  the  Ca- 
nadian Olencairn  L  defeated  the  American  El  ffeirie  on 
Oyster  Bay  (Vol.  6,  p.  629).  This  year  Lake  St.  Louis, 
an  expansion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  near  Montreal, 
Que.,  was  chosen  as  the  place.  GHencaimlL^  owner  Uv. 
G.  H.Duggan,  was  selected  as  the  Canadian,  and  the 
Momo,  owner  Mr.  C.  H.  Crane,  as  the  American  boat. 
The  first  race  was  sailed  on  a  triangular  course,  Augost 
14.  The  winds  were  light  and  the  course  smooth.  The 
Momo  found  these  conditions  practically  favorable  to 
her, and  won  by  4m.  16s.  Two  days  later,  with  stronger 
winds  and  rougher  waters,  Olencairn  H,  showed  her 
greater  adaptability  to  these  circumstances,  and  finished 
4m.  10s.  ahead  of  her  rival.  The  third  race  wassailed 
in  still  higher  winds  and  rougher  waters  with  practi- 
cally the  same  result,  Qlencaim  II.^%  lead  at  the  finish 
being  2m.  SOs.  The  fourth  and  last  race  of  the  series 
occurred  August  18,  with  the  elements  more  favorable 
to  Momo^  and  was  consequently  a  more  exciting  contest. 
During  most  of  the  race  the  Canadian  boat  led,  but 
there  were  moments  when  her  rival  seemed  to  show  the 
ability  to  overtake  her.  But  the  race  resulted  in  the 
third  successive  victory  for  Qlencaim  JU.    She  crossed 
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the  line  2m.  26s.  ahead  of  the  Mamo.  The  spirit  of 
this  race  "was  in  the  highest  degree  sportsmanlike  and 
satisfactory  to  all  who  are  interested  in  iDternational 
athletic  contests. 

The  most  important  regattas  of  the  season  were  held 
by  the  Atlantic,  New  York,  Seawanhaka-Corinthian, 
American,  and  Yale-Corinthian  Clubs.  In  the  New 
York  Club  regatta,  the  .  Vigilant^  the  successful  cup 
defender  of  1893,  appeared  and  won.  The  Colonia  and 
the  Emerald  were  competitors  in  the  first  four  of  the 
regattas,  and  did  some  excellent  sailing.  The  Syce^  a 
new  50-footer,  though  not  among  the  fastest,  was  a  gen- 
eral favorite  on  account  of  her  graceful  sailing.  Queen 
Mab^  Bedouin^  and  Navahoe  were  among  the  old  well- 
known  boats  which  figured  in  this  year's  contests. 

Cruise  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club. — A  yacht  club's 
cmise  is  not  undertaken  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
racing,  though  it  offers  opportunities  for  a  speed  test, 
but  that  excellence  of  form  and  all  the  details  that 
characterize  a  well-conducted  yacht  may  appear.  This 
year,  the  New  York  Club,  under  the  direction  of  its  new 
commodore,  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  cruised  as  far  as 
Bar  Harbor.  The  cruise  was  finished  on  August  8. 
The  yachts  arrived  at  Bar  Harbor  in  the  following 
order:  Vigilant^  Colonia^ Navahoe^  Emerald^  Hildegarde^ 
Marguerite^  Amorita^  Fortuna^  Sachem^  Iroquois^  Queen 
Mab^  Montauky  Wasp^  Alerts  Sayonara^  Gloriana^  Geva-^ 
lia^  Columbia^  Crusader^  Viking^  Veruna^  and  Fenella. 
The  -time  of  the  Vigilant  was  29h.  54m.  28s.,  while 
Fenella  took  80h.  82m.  22s. 

Particular  interest  centred  in  the  four  races  between 
Colonia  and  Emerald^  three  of  which  were  won  by  the 
Emerald^  and  the  meeting  of  the  Vigilant  and  the 
Navahoe,  In  the  Goelet  Cup  race  at  Newport,  the 
Navahoe  beat  the  Vigilant  by  4m.  2l8.  This  race 
always  occurs  on  one  of  the  days  of  the  annual  cruise  of 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club.  This  year  the  date  was 
August  5.  It  was  an  unsatisfactory  race  on  account  of 
the  small  number  of  yachts  that  ventured  to  sail  on  the 
rough  sea.  The  Colonia  arid  Emerald  had  excited  great 
interest  in  their  race  from  New  York  to  Newport  during 
the  cruise^  and  the  spectators  were  disappointed  to  find 
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that  the  Emerald  did  not  venture  out  in  competition  for 
the  Goelet  Cup,  but  left  Colonia  to  sail  the  course  alone. 

Golf* — Of  all  sports  in  vogue  during  the  past  season, 
golf  was  by  far  the  most  popular.  Almost  every  coun- 
try club  and  every  athletic  association  has  its  links. 
Some  are  on  smooth  and  gently-undulating  ground, 
while  others  consist  of  paths  hewn  out  of  the  most  rockj 
and  hilly  soil. 

The  United  States  GroM  Association  this  year  ap- 
pointed Charles  B.  Macdonald  and  Laurence  Curtis  to 
revise  and  interpret  tlie  rules  of  the  game.  Their  work 
has  been*  finished,  and  consists  of  the  rules  of  the  St. 
Andrew's  (Scotland)  code,  with  some  annotations, 
interpretations,  and  decisions  as  addenda. 

The  most  important  tournaments  of  the  season  were 
held  at  Shinnecock,  Westchester,  Norwood,  Newport, 
and  Chicago.  The  Chicago  contest  settled  the  profes- 
sional and  amateur  championships  of  the  country.  It 
was  played  September  14-18.  Joseph  Lloyd,  of  the 
Essex  (Mass.)  Country  Club,  won  the  professional, and 
H.  J.  Whigham,  of  the  Onwentsia  Club  of  Chicago,  the 
amateur  championship.  Lloyd's  score  was  162.  His 
closest  competitor  was  Willie  Anderson  of  the  Misqua- 
micut  Club,  Watch  Hill,  R.  I.,  whose  score  was  168. 
John  Harrison,  of  the  Ridgefield  (Conn.)  Country  Club, 
took  first  prize  in  the  professional  driving  contest,  with 
a  drive  of  283  yards.  The  amateur  driving  contest  was 
won  by  H.  M.  Harriman,  of  the  Knollwood  Golf  Club, 
with  a  drive  of  246  yards.  On  August  27,  Miss 'Bea- 
trix Hoyt,  of  the  Shinnecock  Golf  Club,  again  won  the 
woman's  championship  of  the  United  States  over  the 
Essex  County  golf  links  at  Manchester-by-the-Sea,  Mass. 
Her  score  was  60,  while  that  of  her  nearest  competitor, 
Miss  N.  C.  Sargent,  of  the  Essex  County  Club,  was 
ol. 

Tennis* — Although  tennis  has  yielded  in  favor  of  golf 
in  the  popular  estimation,  yet  the  championship  tennis 
games  command  greater  popular  interest  and  awaken 
much  keener  enthusiasm  than  the  games  which  decide 
supremacy  in  golf.  This  year  three  Englishmen,  Messrs. 
Eaves,  Mahonev,  and  Nesbit,  came  to  contest  on  Ameri- 
can  courts  the  tennis  championship.    The  two  Americans 
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on  Trhom  rested  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  honors 
here  were  Messrs.  Wrenn,  the  champion  of  the  last  two 
years,  and  Lamed,  who  has  been  prominent  on  the 
American  tennis  courts  for  many  years.  During  the 
first  part  of  the  season,  Larned  showed  great  brilliancy, 
defeating  Wrenn  at  Longwood,  and  playing  an  almost 
faultless  game  against  the  Englishmen  in  the  invitation 
toarnaments  at  Hoboken  and  Chicago.  In  the  ^'all- 
comers' "  tournament  at  Newport  in  August,  Larned 
yielded  to  Nesbit.  This  result  left  the  two  English 
players,  Eaves  and  Nesbit,  to  play  the  final  match  in  the 
tournament  which  was  to  determine  who  should  contend 
with  Wrenn  for  the  championship.  Eaves  won,  and  on 
August  26  he  played  the  last  match  for  the  champion- 
ship with  Wrenn.  In  this,  Wrenn  showed  all  the  quali- 
ties of  coolness  and  courage  which  had  done  so  much 
for  his  success  in  previous  crises.  There  were  five  sets, 
and  the  score  stood  as  follows : — 

First— Wrenn  4,  Eaves  6. 
Second — Wrenn  8,  Eaves  6. 
Third— Wrenn  6,  Eaves  8. 
Fourth — Wrenn  2,  Eaves  6. 
Fifth— Wrenn  6,  Eaves  2. 

This  decided  the  contest  and  gave  the  title  of  champion 
ODce  more  to  Robert  D.  Wrenn. 

IndlTldnal   Athletic  Championship.— The  athlete 

who  wins  the  championship  in  tde  all-round  competition 
shows  himself  possessed  of  ph3"sical  qualities  nearer 
those  of  the  Greek  ideal  than  any  developed  by  excel- 
lence in  a  particular  department  of  athletics.  The 
contest  was  held  this  year  on  July  5,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  Jersey  Athletic  Club.  There  were  nine 
competitors.  The  championship  was  won  by  Ellery  II. 
Clark,  of  Harvard  and  the  B.  A.  A.  His  total  percent- 
age was  6,244i,  which  was  864^  points  higher  than  that 
of  Sheldon,  last  year's  champion.  The  following  table 
shows  the  victors  in  the  "events,"  and  their  records: 

Event.  Won  by  Record. 

lOO-yd.daah.. Bloss i02-5fi. 

16-lb.  shot Clark 87  ft.  11 1-2  In. 

HiKhjnmp Clark 5  ft.  9 1-2  in. 

8Ba-yd.walk Reaas 4m.8i-5.s. 

18-lb. hammer Clark Ii7ft.4i-2ln. 
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WoD  by  Record. 

....    Clark isft.4iii. 

....    OUrk Sin. 

Coagruvo Em. 4I>. 

>romineDt  polo  teams  in  the  country 
ill., BufEalo,  Essex,  Meadow  Brook, 
Chicago.  The  Narragaosett  Cups 
ia  II.,  which  beat  Buffalo  in  the 
9  goals  to  6  8-4.  Meadow  Brook 
1  the  championship  games,  thus 
lion  Cup.     The  score  was  12  goals 

leason  of  1897  was  notable  for  the 
nines  of  tbe  fonr  colleges  that  lead 
*rd,  Yale,  Princeton,  and  Brown. 
lUsually  weak,  and  Harvard's  was 
larvard  won  from  Tale,  and  lost  to 
n.  Yale  won  from  Brown  and  lost 
rvard.  Princeton  won  from  Yale, 
I.  Brown  won  from  Harvard  and 
iceton. 

)ot^ball  season  of  1897  promines  to 
than  those  of  the  past  two  years, 
big"  games  will  be  played,  Har- 
ind  Pennsylvania.  Yale  will  play 
ird.  This  arrangement  gives  Yale 
vo  hard  games  and  Princeton  and 
ne  each.  Yale  will  play  Harvard 
•suance  of  the  new  regulation  pro- 
■om  playing  on  other  than  college 
Jther  teams  the  Carliste  Indians, 
itli  promise  from  their  work  of  last 
prominent. 

temberl8  "Jimmy"  Michael  won 
mile  bicycle  rRCe  at  Charles  River 

Mass.  His  time  was  the  fastest 
58  2-5  8.,  Hs  ugainst  the   previous 

8.      His  closest  rival  was  Lucien 

Pointer,  a  Chicago   i>acing  stalliou 
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owned  by  James  A.  Murphy,  beat  the  mile  record  at 
Readville,  Mass.,  ou  August  28.     He  made  a  record  of 

1  m.  69  1-4  s.,  lowering  the  pacing  record  by  three 
fourths  of  a  second.  On  September  22  the  pacers 
John  R.  Gentry  and  Robert  J.  broke  the  record  for 
team   racing.     Previously   the   lowest   time   had  been 

2  m.  9  1-4  s.  This  remarkable  team  trotted  a  mile  in 
2  m.  9  8.  The  trial  took  place  on  the  track  of  the  Bel- 
mont Driving  Club  of  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Chess* — An  international  chess  tournament  played  in 
Berlin,  Germany,  was  finished  October  4.  Rudolph 
Charousek,  a  Bohemian,  won  the  first  prize,  and  C.  A. 
Walbrodt  the  second.  Charousek  won  14  1-2  and  lost 
4  1-2.     WalbroBt  won  14  and  lost  5. 


•  I 


!•! 


xNOTABLE  CRIMES. 

LjUChlDgS* — The  subject  of  lynching  is  one  in  regard  1 

to  which   our  instinctive   impulses   come  into  conflict  i 

with  our  better  judgment.  The  horrible  crime  to  which 
the  penalty  of  lynching  has  in  most  cases  been  attached, 
is  one  for  which,  from  inherited  tendency,  we  naturally 
think  no  punishment  too  severe ;  for  neither  in  the 
North  nor  in  the  South  has  the  animal  been  quite  elim- 
inated as  yBt  from  the  human  heart.  But,  again,  we 
know  that  without  regularly-constituted  and  popularly- 
respected  tribunals  and  legal  processes  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  there  can  be  no  true  life  of  the  state. 
Let  a  spirit  of  lawlessness  spread,  and  no  more  deadly 
blow  could  be  aimed  at  the  foundations  of  social  and 
political  life ;  the  state  becomes,  ipso  facto^  dissolved 
into  a  capricious  individualism,  or,  what  is  worse,  an 
unreasoning  mobocracy.  This  is,  theoretically,  the 
danger  underlying  the  recent  great  increase  of  lynch- 
ings  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  that  it  is  not 
altogether  imaginary  is  seen  in  the  lynching  at  Ver- 
sailles, Ind.,  on  the  night  of  September  14,  of  five 
ordinary  burglars  and  thieves  who  had  for  some  time 
terrorized  the  people  of  Ripley  county,  but  who  had 
been  arrested  and  were  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities. 
What  practical  counteractives  to  this  danger  may  lie  in 
the   natural   conservatism   and   common  sense  of  our 
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preatl  of  popular  education  and  develop- 
ideals,  and  in  tlie  fact  tliat  the  crimes 
li  tjuminary  [luniubment  are  exceptional, 
ces,  liaving  no  cimnection  with  one 
h  any  organized  movement  euchas  that 
a  in  some  European  centres,  is,  of  course, 
jcope  of  this  record  to  discuss. 
a  negro  named  Anthony  Williams,  for 
lit  and  murder  of  a  yoiinp;  white  woman, 
>t,  and  stamped  to  death,  and  his  body 
■urned,  in  the  streets  of  West  Point, 
:  night  of  August  10,  a  negro,  "Bob" 
isanlting  a  white  woman,  was  taken  by  a 

officers  of  the  .law,  and  lynched  near 
. — nispatclies  of  August  23  announced 
one  in  Kentucky,  of  a  white  farmer  who 
(entenoed  to  twenty  years'  hard  labor  in 
entiary  for  assaulting  his  sister-in-law; 
reorgia,  of  a  jealous  and  drunken  negro 
to  shoot  his  wife,  killed  another  iiegress 
nan.  He  had  fled  and  taken  refuge  in  a 
,  where  service  was  in  progress,  but  was 

building  and  hanged  to  a  tree  near  by, 
m,  it  is  said,  turning  out  to  witness  his 
L  September  26,  one  Bushrod,  a  negro 
oung  white  girl,  was  taken  by  a  mob  of 
from  his  jailers  at  Hawesville,  Ky.,  and 
!e  in  sight  of  the  main  thoroughfare  of 

rllle  Incident. — a  remarkable  display  of 
affording  fresh  evidence  of  the  uncertain 
us  of  the  negro,  as  sucli,  in  the  life  and 
>uuth,  is  seen  in  the  shooting  and  maim- 

end  of  September,  of  a  negro  named 
he  federal-administration  at  Washington 

postmaster  of  Hogansville,  Ga.  The 
(  of  the  town  bad  attempted  to  boycott 
aster,  having  recourse  to  the  establish- 
'ate  mail  route.  The  postoffice  depart- 
the  nse  of  this  private  route,  and  the 
took  steps  to  maintain  the  incumbent  in 
IS  office. 
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owned  by  James  A.  Murphy,  beat  the  mile  record  at 
Reatlyille,  Mass.,  ou  August  28.     He  made  a  record  of 

1  m.  59  1-4  s.,  lowering  the  pacing  record  by  three 
foui'ths  of  a  second.  On  September  22  the  pacers 
Johu  R.  Gentry  and  Robert  J.  broke  the  record  for 
team    racing.     Previously   the   lowest   time   had   been 

2  m.  9  1-4  s.  This  remarkable  team  trotted  a  mile  in 
2  m.  9  s.  The  trial  took  place  on  the  track  of  the  Bel- 
mont Driving  Club  of  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

CbCSS* — An  international  chess  tournament  played  in 
Berlin,  Germany,  was  finished  October  4.  Rudolph 
Charousek,  a  Bohemian,  won  the  first  prize,  and  C.  A. 
Walbrodt  the  second.  Charousek  won  14  1-2  and  lost 
4  1-2.     Walbro3t  won  14  and  lost  5. 

NOTABLE  CRIMES. 

LynchlngS* — The  subject  of  lynching  is  one  in  regard 
to  which   our  instinctive   impulses   come  into  conflict 
with  our  better  judgment.     The  horrible  crime  to  which 
the  penalty  of  lynching  has  in  most  cases  been  attached, 
is  one  for  which,  from  inherited  tendency,  we  naturally 
think   no   punishment  too   severe ;  for  neither  in  the 
North  nor  in  the  South  has  the  animal  been  quite  elim- 
inated as  yet  from  the  human  heart.     But,  again,  we 
know  that  without  regularly-constituted  and  popularly- 
respected  tribunals  and  legal  processes  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  there  can  be  no  true  life  of  the  state. 
Let  a  spirit  of  lawlessness  spread,  and  no  more  deadly 
blow  could  be  aimed  at  the  foundations  of  social  and 
political  life ;  the   state   becomes,  ipso  facto^  dissolved 
into   a   capricious   individualism,  or,  what  is  worse,  an 
unreasoning    mobocracy.      This    is,   theoretically,   the 
danger  underlying  the  recent  great  increase  of  lynch- 
ings  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  that  it  is  not 
altogether  imaginary  is  seen  in  the  lynching  at  Ver- 
sailles, Ind.,  on   the   night   of  September   14,  of  five 
ordinary  burglars  and  thieves  who  had  for  some  time 
terrorized  the  people  of  Ripley  county,  but  who  had 
been  arrested  and  were  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities. 
What  practical  counteractives  to  this  danger  may  lie  in 
the   natural   conservatism   and   common  sense  of  our 
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Frank  Butler,  the  Australiau  murderer  (p.  408),  was 
executed  at  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  July  15.  He  confessed 
to  four  murders. 

AFFAIRS  IN  VARIOUS  STATES. 

New  Jersej* — On  September  28,  the  following  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  constitution  of  New  Jersey, 
were  submitted  to  the  voters  of  that  state  for  accept- 
ance or  rejection : 


"  l.-*That  no  pool-seUing,  book-ma^ng,  or  gambling  of  anj  sort  shall  be 
authorized  or  aUowed  within  thla  Bt^te;  nor  shall  any  gambling  deTioe, 
practice,  or  game  of  chance  now  prohibited  by  the  laws  be  legalised,  nor 
the  penalty  now  provided  therefor  be  in  any  way  diminished. 

'*  2.—That  no  person  who  shall  have  been  nominated  by  the  goveraor, 
and  shall  not  have  been  confirmed  by  the  senate  before  the  recess  of  the 
legislature,  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  to  such  office  during  sncli 
recess. 

"3.— That  the  right  of  suffrage  at  any  school  meeting  shall  be  grsnted 
female  citixens  of  the  age  of  twenty >one  years." 

The  anti-gambling  amendment  was  adopted  by  about 
600  votes.  The  second  was  adopted  by  about  7,000. 
The  woman-suffrage  amendment  was  rejected  by  about 
10,000  votes.  In  the  smaller  communities  the  vote 
generally  favored  the  amendments.  The  cities  went 
against  them.  None  of  the  political  parties  took  o£S- 
cial  part  in  the  contest. 

New  York. —  Greater  New  York  Campaign. — In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  result  of  the  municipal  campaign  in 
Greater  New  York  will  be  announced  before  these 
pages  reach  the  reader,  we  make  no  attempt  at  this 
stage  to  summarize  the  progress  of  that  complicated 
and  exciting  struggle.  A  full  review  of  its  issues  and 
results  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 

Almost  all  other  interests  in  the  state  have  been  over- 
shadowed by  the  campaign  in  the  greater  city ;  but  an 
incident  worthy  of  note  occurred  on  August  25,  in  the 
resignation  and  retirement  on  pension  of  Peter  Conlin 
as  chief  of  police  of  New  York  city,  and  the  appoiutr 
ment  by  the  board  of  police  commissiouei-s  of  Captain 
and  Acting-Inspector  John  McCullagh  to  the  vacant 
post.  This  brings  the  police  force  into  full  accord  with 
the  commissioners  as  a  whole  for  the  first  time  since 
Mayor  Strong  took  office.  Commissioner  Andrew  D. 
Parker  opposed  the  promotion  of  Captain  McCullagh, 
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bat  was  outvoted.  The  accession  of  the  new  chief  to 
the  board,  it  is  thought,  will  cancel  the  power  of  ob- 
struction which  Commissioner  Parker  has  wielded  in 
the  past  (p.  151).  Sweeping  changes  in  the  force  are 
expected,  and  the  long-delayed  plans  of  the  administra- 
tion members  of  the  board  will  be  carried  out.  The 
promotion  of  Captain  McCuUagh  was  made  possible  by 
the  recent  resignation  of  Colonel  Grant  from  the  board 
and  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Smith  as  commissioner. 

Sootll  Carolinft* — Liquor  Dispensary  Law. — On  Au- 
gust 7  a  decision  rendered  by  Judge  Simonton  in 
the  United  States  circuit  court  at  Charleston,  defined 
what  is  meant  by  an  "original  package,"  and  thus 
settled  a  point  which  had  been  left  open  to  dispute  by 
former  decisions  affecting  the  scope  of  the  dispensary 
law.  It  will  be  remembered  that  last  May  (p.  480)  the 
same  judge  had  declared  null  and  void  the  law's  denial 
of  the  right  of  importation  ''in  original  packages  for 
personal  use  and  consumption,"  as  being  an  unlawful 
interference  with  the  privileges  of  interstate  commerce. 
Under  this  decision,  liquors  could  be  brought  into  South 
Carolina  in  "original  packages."  without  let  or  hind- 
rance ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  considerable  trade  in 
such  packages  sprang  up  to  the  detriment  of  the  revenues 
of  the  state.  The  dispensary  authorities  strove  to  check 
tills  traffic;  and  several  cases,  aiming  to  test  the  scope 
of  the  importing  privilege  granted  by  the  interstate 
commerce  clause  of  the  federal  constitution,  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  courts. 

An  "original  package,"  as  defined  by  Judge  Simon- 
ton's  decision  of  August  7,  is  : — 

•<The  package  delivered  by  the  importer  to  the  carrier  at  the  initial 
place  of  shipment,  in  the  exact  condition  in  which  it  was  shipped.  If  sold 
or  delivered,  it  mast  be  sold  or  delivered  as  shipped  and  received.  If  the 
packasre  be  broken  after  such  delivery,  it  comes  within  the  police  regrtil^- 
tiona  of  the  state,  and  any  sale  or  delivery  in  such  case  is  unlawful.'* 

No  cask,  crate,  box,  or  basket  of  liquors  can  bo  broken  or 
divided  by  any  dealer  after  crossing  the  state  line. 

This  decision  was  followed,  August  10,  by  the  filing 
of  an  order  from  the  court  recognizing  as  '*  original 
packages  "  bottles  of  liquor  loosely  packed  in  cars,  the 
importation  and  sale  of  which  were  permissible. 
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It  was  at  first  thought  by  many  that  the  effect  of 
these  decisions  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  dispensary 
by  stimulating  the  quasi-retail  traffic  in  imported  liquors. 
For  a  short  time  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  liquor 
in  forms  most  suited  to  retail  consumption,  beer  bottles 
being  often  loosely  packed  in  freight  cars  outside  the 
state  and  delivered  and  disposed  of  singly  at  the  point 
of  destination.  However,  to  meet  this  attack  on  its  in- 
come, the  dispensary,  which  had  previously  confined  its 
traffic  to  wines  and  spirits,  entered  into  negotiations 
with  outside  breweries  to  open  branch  depots  through 
the  state  for  the  sale  of  beer  and  ale.  A  falling-off  in 
the  "origfinal  package"  trade  was  soon  noticeable;  and 
presently  two  of  the  chief  railroads  of  the  state  an- 
nounced that  they  would  no  longer  accept  for  trans- 
portation any  single-bottle  packages. 

On  September  27,  Governor  Ellerbe  issued  proclama- 
tions abolishing,  after  September  80,  two  administrative 
features  of  the  dispensary  system  which  had  been  a 
constant  source  of  friction.  One  proclamation  dis- 
banded the  dispensary  constabulary,  which  had  been 
found  expensive  and  ine£Fectual;  the  other  withdrew 
the  so-called  metropolitan  or  state  police  from  Charles- 
ton. A  common  motive  underlying  these  proclamations 
was  to  remove  sources  of  irritation  between  the  state 
dispensary  commission  and  the  local  authorities,  and  to 
afford  the  municipalities  themselves  an  opportunity  to 
enforce  the  law. 

Altogether,  the  effect  of  these  incidents  is  to  insure, 
under  more  favorable  conditions,  a  continuation  of  the 
dispensary  experiment.  It  is  true  that  flagrant  abuses 
have  crept  into  the  management  of  that  sjrstem :  short- 
ages, for  instance,  amounting  to  $15,000  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  accounts  of  the  state  dispensary,  caused 
by  the  failure  of  some  county  dispensers  to  settle  their 
indebtedness  to  the  central  dispensary  board.  But  in 
spite  of  these  abuses,  and  the  continued  illicit  sale  of 
liquor  in  the  larger  towns,  the  working  of  the  system 
on  the  whole  has  contributed  to  public  order,  while  it 
has  added  materially  to  the  rtvenues  of  the  state. 
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PERSONAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 
President  Andrews  and  Brown  UnlrersUy.— Among 

the  colleges,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  has 
been  brought  into  marked  prominence  through  the  con- 
troversy between  the  corporation  »nd  its  president, 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews.  The  well-known  free- 
eilver  views  of  President  Andrews  served  as  an  issue 
upon  which  a  commit- 
tee of  tlie  corporation 
based  its  action. 

In  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  president  on 
July  16,1897,the  com- 
mittee, after  express- 
ing their  highest  ap- 
preciation of  his  ser- 
vices, and  their  per- 
sonal 'admiriition  and 
regard  for  him,  stated 
the  reasons  for  their 
action. 

Tbe;  considered  that  bis 
Tieirs  on  tbe  CDireocj'  qaes- 
(lOD  an  made  public  from 
time  to  time  were  ho  con- 
tniT  to  the  opfDloQs  ot 
frieDdii  or  tha  nniTcraKy  tbiti 
the  QDlTersIt}-  bad  lost  maD;- 
legacles.  Fnrtbennore,  It 
woold  In  tbe  tutore  fall  to 
recelTe  Iba  pecnDlar;  sup- 
port requisite  (or  Its  needs.  fbbbident  e.  b.  ahdbbwb  or  mown 

■<  Tlie  change  hoped  for  by  ohivkbbitv, 

them,"  ther  proceed  to  ex- 
plain. "Is  not  B  rennnclBllon  of  these  views,  as  bonestlj  entertained  by 
him,  bnt  B  forbettrance,  oat  of  regBrd  for  the  Interests  of  tbe  DblTerslty,  to 
promnlg-ate  them,  especially  when  to  promulgate  them  will  appeal  most 
strongly  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  public." 

To  this  letter  President  Andrews  at  once  i-eplied,  ten- 
dering his  resignation  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  Believing  that,  however  much  I  might  desire  to  do  so,  I  shonld  And 
myself  unable  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  corporallon  bb  explained  bj  tbe 
■pedal  committee  oOlclB 1 17  appointed  (n  confer  vllh  me  on  the  Interests 
ofthe  university,  wlthont  surrendering  (hat  reasonable  liberty  <>t  utter- 
tuce  which  my  predecessors,  my  faculiy.  colleagues,  and  myself  have 
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>r  which  (he  nuMt  kinple  endoiriMBt 
bare  bat  Ultle  worth,  I  reapecirnllT 
realgD  the  prealdencT  of  the  nnlTenllr  and  aUo  mjr  proTeaaonUp  thcnia. 
to  take  effect  not  Ut«r  thaa  the  flnt  day  of  the  approachlss  BeptcnilHr, 
I  renret  the  brevltj'  of  the  iDterveDlnK  time,  bot  am  acttng  at  tho  earUtn 
poHlble  mooieDt  after  secariDg  an  Interview  with  the  committee," 

Tlie  college  worlil,  especially  in  New  England,  vids 
aroused  to  a  liigti  pit<;h  of  excitement.  At  a  meetingof 
the  corporation  September  1,  a  unanimous  resolution 
was  passetl,  request- 
ing the  president  Ui 
withdraw  hia  r&signa- 
tion.  In  this  resoln- 
tion  they  say : — 

"  rt  la  perfectly  true  tliat 
the  vole  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  coaterence  wu  oc- 

caaloned  by  the  diEerlig 
Tiewa  entertained  on  the  m* 
hand  by  you  and  on  the  otber 
by  most,  and  probably  ill,  of 
the  members  of  the  corpon- 
Uon  as  to  the  free  and  aa- 
UnUted  coinage  of  silTer  bj 
the  United  Blates,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  affecting  t&e  liCer- 
ests  of  the  anlvenltj,  ai 
the  feartbatyoar  Tien  vllk 
reference  to  It  pubUclf  bmn 
or  expressed  might  pcrlii|i> 
Id  some  degree  t>e  asiDBKd 
to  be  representative  and  not 
merely  iDdlridaal,  It  *" 
not  In  onr  minds  to  piesctib" 
the  path  In  which  yoa  ihodd 

.._!._! yoa  any  olHclal  t«buke,or  to 

restrain  your  freedom  t( 
opinion  or  reasonable  ttbettj' 
ce.  but  simply  to  Intimate  that  It  woald  be  the  part  of  wlsdon 
for  you  to  take  a  loss  active  part  In  eicltlng  partisan  discOMlons  iwi 
apply  your  caer^rle*  more  ciclaBlvely  to  the  affalni  of  the  college.'' 

Replying  to  this  resolution,  Dr.  Andrews  persisted  in 
adhering  to  liis  resignation;  but  on  September  14  he 
addressed  a  lett(.'r  to  the  committee  o£  the  corporation, 
explaining  the  reasons  for  his  earlier  determination  to 
resign,  and  fully  acceding  to  the  request  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  withdraw  such  action  on  his  part,  saying: 
"Gentlemen:  the  resolution  of  the  corporation  of  Brown  Unlversltr  <» 
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the  l8t  lust.,  commnnicated  to  me  by  you,  has  been  carefully  considered. 
I  take  pleasure  In  assurinfir  yon  that  the  action  referred  to  entirely  does 
away  with  the  scruple  which  led  to  my  resignation.  At  the  date,  however, 
when  you  laid  your  communication  before  me,  I  had  undertaken  to  per- 
form the  coming  year  certain  work  which,  after  learning  the  Judgment  of 
the  corporation  on  the  subject,  I  came  to  regard  as  incompatible  with  the 
duties  of  the  presidency.  I  therefore  felt  obliged  at  first  to  adhere  to  my 
resignation.*  But,  being  now  free  to  give  to  the  unlyersity  my  undivided 
service,  I  have  withdrawn  my  resignation,  and  have  notified  the  secretary 
of  the  corporation  to  that  effect." 

Of  all  the  letters  and  correspondence  growing  out  of 
this  controversy,  no  incident  has  attracted  wider  atten- 
tion than  a  letter  from  Richard  Olney,  ex-secretary  of 
state  (an  alumnus  of  Brown),  to  the  faculty.  The 
force  of  Mr.  Olney's  letter  is  all  the  greater  because  he 
does  not  agree  with  the  views  of  Dr.  Andrews  on  the 
silver  question.     The  letter  says  in  part : — 

"The  true  objection,  however,  to  the  course  pursued  toward  President 
Andrews  by  the  corporation  of  Brown  University,  is  its  implied  inculca- 
tions of  the  doctrine  that  an  institution  of  learning  should,  above  all 
things,  get  rich,  and  therefore  should  square  its  teachings  and  limit  the 
utterances  of  its  faculty  by  the  interests  and  sentiments  of  those  who,  for 
the  time  being,  are  the  rich  men  of  the  community.  The  degrading  and 
demoralizing  character  of  this  doctrine  your  letter  fully  exposes,  and 
thereby  entitles  it  to  the  gratitude,  not  only  of  American  citizens  gen- 
erally, but  of  all  well-wishers  of  Brown  University  in  particular.*' 

Tliis  letter  was  read  before  the  corporation  prior  to 
its  action  in  requesting  President  Andrews  to  withdraw 
his  resignation.  It  is  far  from  improbable  that  the  force 
of  this  home-thrust  had  much  to  do  with  the  corporation's 
action. 

Yellow  Fever  Epidemic. — On  September  6  an  official 
promulgation  of  the  existence  of  yellow  fever  in  Miss- 
issippi was  issued  by  the  authorities,  and  active  measures 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  were  adopted.  Ocean 
Springs,  Miss.,  was  the  first  town  in  which  the  disease 
showed  itself.  In  spite  of  precautions  the  scourge 
spread,  and  quarantine  was  declared  in  all  the  watering 
places  on  the  Gulf  coast.  Nevertheless,  the  condition 
became  sufficiently  serious  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  and 
vicinity,  to  interfere  with  all  traffic  by  rail  or  water,  as 
well  as  with  the  mails.  Up  to  October  1  the  number  of 
new  cases  was  daily  increasing,  although  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  had  somewhat  lowered ;  and  at  the  time 
we  go  to  press  the  scourge  continues  with  more  or  less 
virulence. 
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The  national  government  is  lending  its  valuable  aid 
to  the  local  authorities,  with  all  the  resources  at  its 
command. 

The  last  visit  of  this  plague  was  in  1888.  It  is  an 
interesting  commentary  on  the  general  growth  of  con- 
fidence in  public  ability  to  suppress  the  most  virulent  of 
epidemics  under  modem  conditions  of  hygiene  and  sani- 
tation, that  the  api^arance  of  the  once  dreaded  fever  in 
Northern  ports  has  for  years  past  practically  ceased  to 
be  regarded  as  a  possibility.  New  York  has  not  been 
visited  by  the  yellow  plague  since  1873,  though  in  the 
two  preceding  centuries  the  fever  had  broken  out  no 
fewer  than  sixty-three  different  times.  A  visitation  of 
it  now  would  \ye  looked  on  almost  as  a  miracle.  The 
Gulf  ports,  no  doubt,  with  their  handicaps  of  semi- 
tropical  climate  and  of  traditional  indifference  to  sanita- 
tion, will  remain  open  to  its  ravages  so  long  as  trade 
relations  are  maintained  with  such  plague-breeding  hot- 
b<Hls  as  Havana  and  Vera  Cruz. 

It  is  said  that  the  total  cost  of  the  present  epidemic 
will  amount  to  *38,000,000. 

A  report  from  Dr.  Randall  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Hospital  Service  at  Colon,  Colombia,  confirms  the  fact 
of  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  at  that  port,  though 
the  autliorities  have  tried  to  suppress  tlie  facts. 

The  LOKan  Monument.— The  tribute  of  the  state  of^ 
Illinois  to  the  memory  of  (yeneral  John  A.  Logan,  a 
magnificent  equestrian  statue,  was  unveiled  at  Chicago, 
July  22,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  multitude.  The 
national  government  and  several  states  and  large  cities 
were  rej)resented,  as  well  as  General  Logan's  own  regi- 
ment and  a  large  contingent  of  Confederate  veterans. 
The  cost  of  the  memorial  wiis  al)Out  $75,000. 

Official  Appointments.— On  July  2  President  McKin- 
ley  sent  to  the  senate  the  following  nominations : — 

Wm.  W.  RockwcH  of  the  District  of  Columbia,   minister  and 
conBiil-ceneral  to  Greece,  Roumania,  and  Servia. 
Artliiufc).  Hardy  of  New  Ilainpshire,  minister  and  consul-gcnerw 

to  Persia. 

Mr.  Hardy,  minister  to  Persia,  is  a  professor  In  Dartmontli  Col- 
lege, and  once  occupied  the  cliair  of  mathematics  at  West  Point 
Military  Academy,  of  wliicli  institution  he  is  a  graduate.  He  i»>* 
written  several  novels,  of  which  probably  tlie  best  known  is  But 
Yet  a  Woman. 
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On  July  14  the  president  sent  the  following  nomina- 
tions to  the  senate : — 

William  L.  Merry  of  California, , minister  to  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Salvador. 

Horace  N.  Allen  of  Ohio,  minister  and  consul-general  to  Korea. 

Perry  M.  De  Leon  of  Georgia,  consul-general  at  druayaquil, 
Ecuador. 

Mr.  Merry,  miuister  to  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Salvador,  was 
formerly  a  sea-captain,  and  has  had  a  large  experience  in  the 
countries  south  of  the  United  States.  He  was  for  many  years 
agent  of  the  Nicaragua  Steamship  Company  at  San  Fi*ancisco.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a 
writer  on  various  topics.  He  is  well  informed  concerning  the  Nic- 
aragua canal,  its  route,  location,  harbors,  and  possibilities.  On 
July  28,  it  was  announced  that  the  diet  of  the  Greater  Republic  of 
Central  America  had  declared  Mr.  Merry  persona  non  grata;  but 
Nicaragua  subsequently  withdrew  her  objections  to  his  appoint- 
ment. 

Mr.  Allen,  minister  to  Korea,  has  been  for  some  time  deputy 
consul-general  at  Seoul,  having  been  appointed  by  President  Har- 
rison and  continued  through  the  Cleveland  administration. 

On  July  17,  the  president  nominated  Terence  V.  Pow- 
derly  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  commissioner-general  of 
immigmtion ;  but  on  the  24th,  the  senate  failed  to  con- 
firm the  appointment.  The  president,  however,  during 
the  recess  of  congress,  appointed  him  to  the  position. 

On  July  27  the  following  appointments  were  made : 

Moses  P.  Handy  of  Illinois,  special  commissioner  to  the  Paris 
exposition  of  1000. 
Robert  J.  Tracewell  of  Indiana,  to  be  t;ontroller  of  the  treasury. 

The  special  commissionershlp  to  wliich  Major  Handy  has  been  ap- 
pointed is  a  temporary  and  preliminary  step,  and  does  not  In  any  way 
affect  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  commiBsion  or  commissioner-gen- 
eral, for  which  a  bill  will  in  all  probability  be  passed  at  the  next  session  of 
congress. 

On  August  16,  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock  of  Missouri 
was  appointed  minister  to  Russia. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  is  a  great-grandson  of  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  who 
captured  Fort  Ticonderoga.  He  was  born  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  in  Sep- 
tember, 18;j5,  where  he  remained  until  1840,  when  he  moved  with 
his  family  to  Tennessee.  He  remained  there  until,  after  talcing  an 
academic  course  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
in  1851,  where  he  engaged  in  business.  He  went  to  China  in  1860. 
Returning  to  St.  Louis  in  1874,  Mr.  Hitchcock  has  since  been 
actively  engaged  in  business  as  president  of  several  large  manu- 
facturing and  railway  corporations. 

On  September  20,  Archibald  J.  Sampson  of  Arizona 
was  appointed  minister  to  Ecuador. 

Mr.  Sampson  is  a  resident  of  Ptioeniz,  Ariis.,  bat  formerly  resided  In  Col- 
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orsdo.  He  was  the  flrsl  attorney  -^oeral  of  Colorado  after  tbat  itate 
was  admitted  Iota  the  XTnlOD.  Hr.  Bampaoa  waa  tbe  United  BUtei  conn] 
at  Paao  del  Norte,  Mexico,  darliiK  Prealdent  HsitIidd'b  admlnlrtiaaon. 
He  ia  about  Bit  j-flve  jenra  old. 

Other  Penonal  NoteS.^As80ciate  Justice  Stephen 
J.  Field,  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  has 
broken  thts  record  for  continuous  service  on  the  supreme 
bench,  having,  on  October  1,  served  thirly-four  years, 
six  months,  and 
twenty-two  days.  He 
was  appointed  by 
President  Lincoln  to 
a  seat  on  the  supreme 
court  bench  in  1863, 
Williams  College  has 
conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  LL,  !>■, 
and  he  is  an  honoraiy 
professor  of  law  of  the 
University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Hcv.  Dr.  E.  5. 
Potter,  formerly  pres- 
ident of  Union  and 
Hobart  Colleges,  has 
accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Cosmo- 
politan  Educational 
University  Extension. 
This     position    was 

"Z'tIT^Z^o  "t^^L^^V^mb  co^t'  oSered.  by  the  founder, 
,.P.a«B  COP.T.  ^^^^  B.  Walker,  edi- 
tor of  The  Coxmopolitan,  to  Bev.  Dr.  Andrews  of 
IJrown  University,  who  declined  after  resuming  the 
presidency  of  that  institution. 

The  mucli-coveted  music  prize  known  as  the  Mendels- 
sohn Stipendium,  1,.'»00  marks,  has  been  won  for  the 
fii-st  time  by  an  American,  Miss  Leonora  Jackson- 

HlacellaneODS.— On  July  1,  Secretary  Shennao 
changed  the  title  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  state 
department,  to  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce, — a  chanee 
authorized  by  the  last  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  bill. 

Tlie  annual   convention   of   the   American  Bankers 
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Association  was  held  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  August  17-19. 
The  president,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Lowery,  was  optimistic  in 
regard  to  the  industrial  outlook  in  the  United  States, 
but  deprecated  any  attempts  on  tlie  part  of  leaders  in 
commerce  to  bring  about  a  sudden  transformation  from 
depression  to  extreme  commercial  activity. 

The  first  section  of  the  Boston  (Mass-)  subway  was 
opened  to  the  public  September  1,  and  at  once  demon- 
strated its  value  in  the  interests  of  rapid  transit.  The 
subway  has  been  leased  to  the  West  End  street  railway 
on  terms  that  will  pay  interest  and  sinking-fund  charges, 
and  yield  the  municipality  a  profit  on  its  investment. 

As  the  result  of  investigation  into  charges  against  the 
patent-soliciting  firm  of  Wedderburn  &  Company  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  the  commissioner  of  patents  has 
recommended  that  the  firm  be  disbarred.  Tlie  case  had 
a  lengthy  hearing  before  Assistant  Commissioner 
Greeley,  who  decided  that  the  firm  had  been  guilty  of 
irregular  practices,  and  recommended  them  for  disbar- 
ment. *  The  decision  was  approved  by  Commissioner 
Butterworth  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Bliss. 

The  charges  were  of  unprofessional  conduct,  deception  of  clients,  and 
the  use  of  inefficient  employes.  The  firm  had  adrertised  exteuBively,  and 
from  time  to  time  published  letters  recommending  it,  purporting  to  be 
signed  by  Senator  Oorman,  ex- Vice-President  Stevenson,  and  other  pub- 
lic men.  It  offered  prizes  for  competltiYe  inventors,  and  advertised  to 
distilbute  more  than  Sl,800  a  month  to  meritorious  designers.  The  firm 
has  so  increased  its  business  as  to  employ  more  than  a  hundred  clerks. 

The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grroase  of  the  North  German 
Lloyd  Line,  on  her  maiden  trip  from  Southampton, 
England,  to  Sandy  Hook,  in  September,  exceeded  all 
previous  records,  making  the  trip  in  5  days  22  hours 
45  minutes.  The  record  to  that  time  was  held  by  the 
SL  Paul  of  the  American  Line. 

The  KaUer  Wilhelm  der  Oroese  Is  649  feet  long,  beam  66  feet,  depth  43 
feet,  tonnage  14,000,  and  displacement  20,000  tons.  In  displacement  she  i.s 
exceeded  by  only  one  vessel,  the  Pennsylvania  of  the  Hamburg- American 
Line  being  of  about  8,000  tons'  greater  displacement. 

Upon  her  return  trip,  in  October,  she  eclipsed  the  best 
previous  eastward  record,  completing  the  run  in  5  days 
15  hours  10  minutes. 
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which  the  Dominion  attached  to  the  step  taken  by  the 
home  government,  and  the  pleasure  with  which  it 
greeted  the  prospect  of  its  new  and  closer  ties  with  the 
mother  land.  The  acceptance  of  the  advance  made  by 
the  Dominion,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  denuncia- 
tion of  the  German  and  Belgian  treaties,  means  in 
effect  that  henceforth  the  Britisn  empire  is  to  be  a  com- 
mercial unit,  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Great 
Britain  may  make  what  bargains  she  pleases  with  her 
colonies.  For  commercial  purposes  the  latter  are  no 
longer  separate  states,  but  members  of  one  great  federa- 
tion. Commerce  with  other  nations  is  to  be  sought, 
but  commerce  with  the  empire  is  to  be  preferred;  and, 
whenever  the  interests  of  the  two  clash,  the  former,  not 
the  latter,  is  to  be  sacrificed.  For  the  sake  of  increas- 
ing trade  within  the  empire,  the  risk  of  a  tarifif  war 
with  all  outside  is  unhesitatingly  inciAred. 

In  the  diplomatic  correspondence  between  the  British 
government  and  the  governments  of  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium, Lord  Salisbury,  after  citing  the  clauses  which 
entitle  Germany  and  Belgium  to  the  same  treatment  as 
any  British  colony  may  give  the  mother  country,  adds 
the  following  significant  passage : 

"A  stipulation  to  such  effect  is  entirely  onusaal  in  commercial  treaties. 
No  record  exists  in  the  archives  of  this  department  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  article  was  adopted,  or  of  the  reasons  which  indooed 
Her  Majesty's  government  at  the  time  to  enter  into  an  engagement  of 
snch  a  nature;  and  it  would  appear  probable  that  the  Insertion  of  these 
words  must  have  been  due  to  oversight,  or  to  a  want  of  adequate  con- 
sideration of  the  exact  conseqaences  which  would -flow  from  them.  The 
Belgian  government  are  aware  that  for  many  years  past  the  British  self- 
governing  colonies  have  enjoyed  complete  tariff  autonomy,  and  that  in  all 
recent  commercial  treaties  concluded  by  Qreat  Britain  it  has  been  cos- 
tomary  to  Insert  an  article  empowering  the  self-governing  colonies  to 
adhere  or  not,  at  will.  No  such  article  la  contained  in  the  Anglo- Belgian 
treaty  of  1882;  and  the  consequence  Is  that  certain  of  the  British  colonies, 
which  are  all  comprised  within  its  operation,  find  themselves  committed 
by  treaty  to  a  commercial  policy  which  Is  not  In  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  responsible  colonial  ministers,  nor  adequate  to  the  reqaire- 
ments  of  the  people.  Beyond  this,  the  provisions  of  Article  15  of  the 
treaty  of  1862  constitute  a  barrier  against  the  International  fiscal  arrange- 
ments of  the  British  empire  which  is  Inconsistent  with  the  close  ties  of 
commercial  Intercourse  which  subsist  and  should  be  consolidated  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  colonies. 

"  Under  the  circumstances  Her  Majesty's  gOTemment  find  themselves 
compelled  to  terminate  a  treaty  which  is  no  longer  compatible  with  the 
general  interests  of  the  British  empire." 


Fears  were  expressed  in  some  quarters  that  the  action 
of  the  British  government  would  provoke  an  anti- 
British  tariEf  war  on  the  part  of  Germany  and  Belgium; 
but  there  appears  to  liave  been  no  foundation  for  such 
apprehensions.  On  the  contrary,  both  these  countries 
are  well  aware  of  the 
enormous  value  of  the 
Knglish  market,  and 
have  evinced  no  dis- 
position to  adopt  a 
course  which  might 
cause  them  to  lose  it. 
Germany  would  have 
more  to  lose  than 
England  in  such  a 
case,  for  Germany 
takes  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the 
total  of  British  ex- 
ports. In  1854,  that 
percentage  v/m  only 
9.3;  and  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  it 
has  been  below  that 
figure.  Moreover, 
German  taxation  on 
British  goods  is  prob- 
ably   about    as    high 

already   as   it  can   be  ""^"^.i,,''^^"^'^  "d'ei*meub"e''b"'™''* 
put   with   due  regard  oovbbsmbkt. 

to  German  interests. 

In  the  meantime,  during  the  year  that  the  treaties 
have  to  run  from  the  time  of  the  given  notice  (July  '60'), 
all  countries  having  most-favored-nation  treaties  with 
Great' Britain  are  entitled  to  the  lower  rates  of  the 
Canadian  tariff.  It  was  announced  in  August  that  the 
Dominion  governraent  had  decided  to  give  the  so-called 
preferential  rates  to  the  following  countries  : — 
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Korea,  Costa  Rica,  San  Dorainp^o,  Liberia,  Madagascar,  Morocco, 
Muscat,  Persia,  Salvador,  South  African  Republic,  Ton^  Algeria, 
Tunis,  Chile,  and  Venezuela. 

It  also  determined  to  I'efund  the  amount  of  the  duties 
in  excess  of  the  minimum  tiiriff  rate  that  it  had  collected 
upon  goods  imported  from  these  countries.  Until  July  1. 
1898,  the  products  of  the  countries  named  are  entitled 
to  a  discount  of  12  1-2  per  cent  from  the  regular  rates; 
and  for  one  month  thereaf  t43r,  to  a  discount  of  25  per  cent. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  scheme  for  so  radical 
a  fiscal  departure  as  the  new  liberal  tariff  will  be  found 
to  be  free  from  imperfections  in  its  pmctical  operation. 
It  will  undoubtedly  need  some  reconstruction  in  the 
light  of  the  actual  experience  of  its  working.  The  con- 
servative organs  have  not  lx.^en  slow  in  pointing  out  that, 
even  after  the  German  and  Belgian  treaties  have  ex- 
pired, the  .goods  of  some  countries  to  which  Canada 
stands  under  no  such  obligation  as  she  does  to  England, 
will  probably-  be  entitled  to  entry  at  tlie  lower  rates. 
Tlie  average  i*ate  of  duty  levied  by  Canada  last  year  is 
said  to  have  been  18.28  per  cent.  The  average  rate  on 
the  imports  of  Belgium  was  1.28  per  cent;  and  the  rate 
in  the  case  of  Holland  was  only  .39  per  cent.  Under 
the  reciprocal  feature  of  the  Laurier  tariff,  therefore, 
Belgian  and  Dutch  goods  would  seem  to  have  a  claim  to 
equal  treatment  witli  British  goods.  Moreover,  the 
Anglo-French  treaty  concluded  a  few  years  ago  (Vol.  4, 
pp.  562,  800)  entitles  France  and  her  colonies  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  "any  connnercial  advantage  gmnted  by 
Canada  to  any  third  power,  especially  in  tiiriff  matters." 

And  further,  it  is  pointed  out  tlmt  the  clause  of  the 
tariff  rec^uiring  that  imports,  in  order  to  receive  the 
lH.»nefit  of  the  preferential  rate,  must  come  directly  fi*oni 
the  country  of  production,  involves  discrimination  against 
British  dealei*8  and  British  shipping.  At  present,  and 
for  yeai-s  past,  a  very  large  proportion  of  German,  French, 
and  other  continental  products  find  their  way  over  the 
world  through  British  channels.  But  under  the  present 
law,  these  goods,  to  enjoy  preferential  treatment,  must 
not  break  bulk  in  Great  Britain ;  they  must  have  been 
billed  through  from  the  stiirting  point  to  Canada,  and 
must  come  in  the  original  packages. 
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MlChlplCOten  CtOld  Fields,— The  district  in  the  vicinity 
of  Michipicoten,  Ont.,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, has  witnessed  a  reproduction,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale,  of  the  Klondike  gold-mining  fever.  Very  promis- 
ing veins  of  auriferous  quartz  have  been  discovered  in 
the  region  drained  by  the  Michipicoten  river;  and  a 
great  rush  of  prospectors  into  the  district  has  followed. 

The  discovery  was  made  in  July  by  an  Indian  fishing 
in  Lake  Wawa,  a  small  expansion  of  the  Michipicoten 
river,  about  seven  miles  from  its  mouth.  He  divulged 
it  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Dickinson,  a  newspaper  man  of  Port 
Arthur,  whom,  in  return  for  a  small  sum  of  money,  he 
guided  to  the  spot.  Mr.  Dickinson  promptly  secured  a 
discoverer's  grant  of  forty  acres  from  the  Ontario  provin- 
cial Bureau  of  Mines,  such  a  grant  being  free  to  any  one 
who  discovera  a  gold  area  at  least  ten  miles  distant  from 
any  known  gold  claim.  Several  other  40-acre  locations 
were  quickly  taken  up.  'J'he  government  sent  Mr. 
Alexander  McKen«ie,  an  expert  mineralogist,  to  investi- 
gate, and  he  reported  most  promising  indications  of 
valuable  deposits  extending  over  a  large  territory.  Some 
very  high  assays  were  obtained,  and  the  veins  are  said 
to  be  ot  fair  width,  from  8  inches  to  2  and  3  feet.  As 
yet  there  has  been  but  little  development  of  claims. 

Early  in  September  the  Onttirio  government  erected 
the  Michipicoten  region  into  a  mining  division.  On  tlie 
10th,  an  order-in-council  was  passed,  bringing  the  gold 
fields  under  a  clause  in  the  Ontario  Mining  act  whereby 
it  will  be  possible  for  any  man  having  a  miner's  license 
(procurable  from  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines), 
to  stake  out  a  claim  and  proceed  to  work,  without  liaving 
to  procure  a  surveyor's  report,  as  was  formerly  necessary. 

The  new  minincr  division  embraces  the  whole  of  the  Hnronian 
formation  line  within  the  basin  of  tlie  Michipicoten  river,  the 
probable  area  of  which  is  about. 1,500  square  miles;  and  the  total 
area  of  the  division  is  estimated  at  5,000  square  miles.  It  includes 
several  areas  of  eruptive  granite;  and,  from  the  knowledge  now 
possessed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  valuable  minerals  may  be  dis- 
covered in  thesa  granite  areas,  as  well  as  in  the  Iluronlan  forma- 
tion.    The  boundaries  of  the  new  division  are  thus  defined: 

"Towards  the  east,  the  meridian  line  running  through  or  near  the  east 
end  of  Dog  lake,  being  about  84  degrees  west  from  Greenwich.  On  the 
south,  the  parallel  of  Cape  Gargantua,  being  about  47  degrees  36  minutes 
north  latitude.    On  the  north,  the  parallel  of  48  degrees  30  minutes,  ex- 
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tending  in  each  case  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior  eastward  to  the  Mtb 
meridian.    On  the  west,  the  shore  line  of  Lake  Superior." 

The  area  of  a  claim  is  limited  to  22  1-2  acres,  its  di- 
mensions being  a  square  of  15  chains,  or  990  ft.;  and  the 
boundaries  underground  are  lines  vertical  to  the  horizoD. 
If  the  vein  crosses  the  claim  from  east  to  west  or  Dorth 
to  south,  its  greatest  length  is  990  ft.,  but  should  it 
cross  the  claim  diagonally,  its  greatest  length  may  be 
1,400  ft.^ 

Prince  Edward  Island  Election.— A  hotly  contested 

election  was  held  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  July  21,  re- 
sulting in  the  return  of  the  Peters  government  to  power 
with  a  substantial  majority.  In  Charlottetown,  an  old 
conservative  stronghold,  Mr.  Prowse,  liberal,  had  a  ma- 
jority of  438  over  his  conservative  opponent,  Mr.  Blake ; 
and  Mr.  Rogers,  the  other  liberal  candidate,  secured  a 
majority  of  180. 

On  July  22  a  vote  on  the  Canada  Temperance  act  re- 
sulted in  the  defeat  of  this  measure  by  786  to  673  votes. 
The  act  had  been  in  force  in  the  province  for  some  years, 
and  in  Charlottetown  for  the  past  three  years.  Previous 
to  that  the  liquor  regulation  act  was  in  force  three  years; 
and  before  that  the  Canada  Temperance  act  was  in  force 
several  years. 

Tbe  Business  Situation.— In  Canada,  as  in  the  United 
States,  a  distinct  improvement  is  noticeable  in  business 
conditions.  The  gratifying  crops  of  Manitoba  and  On- 
tario, in  conjunction  with  improved  prices  for  wheat  and 
other  agricultural  produce,  the  removal  of  uncertainties 
by  the  settlement  of  the  tariff  question,  and  the  reaction 
incident  to  the  marked  improvement  in  commercial  and 
industrial  conditions  in  the  United  States,  have  restored 
confidence  and  stimulated  greater  freedom  in  the  con- 
duct of  business  generally. 

This  year's  wheat  crop  of  the  Dominion  is  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  the  country  ever  produced,  being 
estimated  at  not  far  from  65,000,000  bushels,  as  against 
about  38,000,000  bushels  last  year.  The  probable  excess 
in  its  value  over  the  crop  of  1896  is  about  $25,000,000. 

Failures  during  the  quarter  ended  September  30,  as 
reported  by  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  were  only  651,  witli 
aggregate   liabilities  of  $9,446,824,  as   compared  with 


2,174  failures  and  UabiliUes  of  $12,832,128  daring  the 
same  period  of  1896.  During  the  first  nine  months  of 
1896,  failures  numbered  7,403,  with  liabilities  amount- 
ing to  $54,109,371 ;  but  during  the  same  period  of  the 
firesent  year  tliey  have  fallen  to  2,086  in  number,  though 
labilities,  amounting  to  *55,261,802,  show  a  slight  in- 
crease. 

Foreign  Trade. — During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  Canada  exported 
more  goods  by  over 
$22,000,000  than  she 
purchased  from 
abroad.  Her  total 
foreign  trade  (exports 
and  imports)  was  over 
$16,000,000  in  excess 
of  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  but 
was  exceeded  by  that 
of  1893  by  neariy  $3,- 
000,000. 

Among    the    most 
important   causes    af- 
fecting foreign  trade 
during  the  year   wfis 
the  tariff  readjustment 
on  both  sides  of  the 
line.     In  the  Domin- 
ion, the  prospects  of 
the   accession   of  the 
liberal  party  to  power    ^ok.  d.  tisulb 
and  the  possibility  of 
lower  duties,  had  led  merchants  to  curtail  their  purchases 
of  articles  subject  to  high  protection.     Supplies  had  be- 
come limited ;  and,  when  the  duties  were  finally  settled, 
the  stocks    were   replenished    to    the    enlai^ement   of 
the  government  trade  returns.     The  current  idea  that 
the  liberal  cabinet  was  wedded  to  a  tariff  for  revenue 
policy  had  also  led  to  the  importation  of  such  commodi- 
ties as  were  likely  to  afford,  by  increased  taxation,  an 
important  source  of  revenue  to  the  government. 

But  an   even   more   important   factor   was   the  pro- 
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tracted  tariff  controversy  in  the  United  States.  Sucli 
commodities  as  Canadians  had  been  accustomed  to  mar- 
ket in  the  Ignited  States — ^lumber,  barley,  wool,  liides, 
and  other  pi'oducts — were  humed  across  the  Iwrder  to 
escape  the  excessive  taxation  which  was  considered 
inevitiible. 

Other  causes,  however,  of  a  more  permanent  clianu- 
ter,  were  at  work.  The  shipments  of  grain,  produce, 
luml)er,  and  live  stock  from  Canadian  ports  since  the 
opening  of  navigatioji  have  all  been  largely  in  excess  of 
the  movement  in  1896.  The  sliipments  of  eggs  aiid 
butter  have  made  moderate  increases,  while  cheese  has 
made  phenomenal  gains.  The  active  home  demand  for 
pork  products  and  a  short  pack,  account  for  a  dimin- 
ished trade  in  these  commodities ;  but  tins  loss  kis 
lK»en,  in  part,  compensated  by  the  increased  shipments 
of  cattle. 

A  comparison  of  prices  in  tlie  different  yean?  shows 
that  while  the  staple  products  of  Canada,  in  common 
with  the  products  of  other  countries,  have  declined  in 
value  during  tlie  past  several  years,  there  are  many  evi- 
dences of  imj)rovement  in  this  respect.  At  the  close  of 
the  past  fiscal  year  the  prices  of  flour,  wheat,  cheese, 
pork  products,  canned  lobsters,  wool,  and  hides  were  in 
advance  of  prices  at  a  similar  period  of  the  previous 
year,  while  tlie  prices  of  oats,  barley,  peas,  and  sugar 
had  declined. 

During  the  quarter  ended  September  30,  1897,  the 
aggregate  foreign  trade  of  Canada  exceeded  by  over 
#12,000,000  that  of  the  same  period  of  1896,  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  details  for  both  quarters  : 

CANADIAN   FOREKiN  TRADE,  3D  QUARTER,   1!!«97. 


1896.  1897 


I 


Exports* I     #S5,8U,5<B 

Imports I       82,684,242 


$47,554,759 
82,990.471 


Total  foreign  trade '     $88,495,745'     l«0,545,2» 


Problbltlon  Convention.— The    annual    meeting  of 
the  Ontario  Prohibition  Alliance  was  held  in  Toronto, 
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Ont.,  July  13  and  14.  In  view  of  the  dissatisfaction 
felt  with  the  liquor  law  enacted  at  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature  (p.  180),  the  report,  of  the  Alliance 
executive  recommended  as  follows : 

**We  must  make  such  special  effort  as  will  secure  the  return  of  a  body 
more  abreast  of  public  opinion  regarding  the  liquor  traflic,  and  more  in 
sympathy  with  progressive  legislation  than  the  present  assembly  has 
shown  itself  to  be.*' 

The  following  resolution  was  also  adopted  on  report 
of  the  committee  on  prohibition  : 

** Beaolvedj  That  we  confidently  look  for  the  prompt  introduction  of  the 
promised  bill  (for  a  Dominion  plebiscite  on  prohibition,  p.  440)  at  the  next 
session  of  parliament,  and  respectfully  request:  1.  that  the  basis  of  the 
vote  be  the  franchise. on  which  the  next  parliament  will  be  elected;  and 
2.  that  the  issue  of  prohibition  be  submitted  separate  from  all  other  ques- 
tions of  public  policy/' 

The  second  request  is  made  on  actouDt  of  the  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Uquor  traffic  to  test  the  voters  in  the 
same  vote  on  the  method  of  fiUing  the  ^ap  in  revenue  which 
would  be  caused  by  prohibition. 

Tarte-Grenler  Libel  Soil.— A   criminal  libel  suit 

which  attracted  much  attention  was  instituted  by  Hon. 
J.  I.  Tarte,  minister  of  public  works,  against  W.  A. 
Grenier,  publisher  of  the  now  defunct  lilxji-al  news- 
paper, La  Libre  Parole. 

The  paper  had  charged  M.  Tarte  with  having 
Ijetrayed  the  ronservative  party  for  the  liberal  for 
sordid  motives;  witli  having  received  money  illegally 
and  dishonestly  from  the  late  Thomas  McGreevy, 
Ernest  Pacaud,  and  othei-s ;  with  having  introduced  an 
em  of  '' boodling "  and  extortion  in  tlie  department  of 
public  works;  etc.  It  published  an  extract  from  the 
now  celebrated  "'  business  is  business  "  letter. 

This  was  a  missive  .addressed  by  a  former  liberal  candidate  to  a 
coal  dealer.  It  informed  the  coal  dealer  that  the  writer  had  been 
notified  by  M.  Tarte' s  department  that  he  was  a  tenderer  for  cer- 
tain coal  supplies,  and  that  his  H^^ure  was  similar  to  that  of  other 
tenderers.  It  proceeded  to  intimate  that  the  writer  could  advise 
the  department  to  wliom  the  contract  should  be  {;iven,  and  asked 
what  the  writer  would  pet  for  securing  the  contract  to  the  firm 
thus  addressed,  for,  so  the  letter  declared,  ^*  business  is  business, 
as  you  know.** 

The  trial  of  M.  Grenier  began  in  ]Montreal,  Septeml^er 
24.  The  defendant  failed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
to  justify  his  accusations  by  proof ;  and,  on  October  2, 
the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of-  guilty.     M.  Grenier  was 
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allowed  his  liberty  on  bail,  pending  decision  by  the 
court  of  appeal. 

Hlscellaneons* — On  August  22,  five  children  were 
drowned  by  the  capsizing  of  a  raft  near  the  foot  of 
Cherry  street,  Toronto,  Ont.  The  raft  was  crowded 
with  children  going  across  to  the  breakwater  to  bathe. 

On  August  20,  James  Allison,  a  hired  boy  in  the 
employ  of  Anthony  Orr,  near  Gait,  Ont.,  was  indicted 
by  a  coroner's  jury  for  the  murder  on  August  9  of  Mrs. 
Orr.  The  body  of  the  murdered  woman  had  been 
buried  hurriedly  in  the  corn  patch  near  her  home. 

On  the  night  of  August  27,  the  Napanee  (Ont.) 
branch  of  the  Dominion  bank  was  robbed  of  $22,000  in 
cash,  by  burglars  who  had  learned  the  combination  of 
the  vault.  ' 

MEXICO. 

Intense  excitement  was  caused  throughout  Mexico, 
on  September  16,  the  national  holiday  in  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
by  what  in  that  country  was  an  unprecedented  occur- 
rence— an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  President  Diaz. 
The  whole  affair  is  involved  in  considerable  mystery, 
which  time  may  clear  up. 

As  the  president,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  minis- 
ters, was  proceeding  on  foot  from  the  national  palace  to 
the  Alameda,  to  take  part  in  the  celebrations,  he  was 
assaulted  by  a  man  named  Arroyo,  who  appears  to  have 
been  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  Several  conflicting 
stories  are  told.  According  to  one,  the  assailant  was 
armed  with  a  dagger;  according  to  another,  he  was 
unarmed  and  threw  himself  upon  the  president  vio- 
lently, but  without  doing  any  injury.  The  president 
was  unharmed,  and  gave  orders  that  his  assailant,  who 
had  promptly  been  arrested,  should  be  leniently  treated. 
However,  about  one  o'clock  the  following  morning,  a 
mob  of  over  100  persons  broke  into  the  municipal  pal- 
ace, penetrated  to  the  room  adjoining  the  office  of  the 
inspector-general  of  police,  in  which  Arroyo  was  con- 
fined, overpowered  the  two  guards,  who  had  strangely 
been  disarmed  by  order  of  Chief  Detective  Cabrera, 
and   hacked   the  prisoner  to   death  with   knives    and 


daggers.     Arroyo,  being  in  a  straifr-jacket,  waa  unable 
to  make  resistance.     Over  twenty  arrests  were  made- 
Velasquez,  the   inspector-general   of  police,  was   re- 
moved from  office  for  negligence,  and  imprisoned.     He 
there   confessed   that  he   had   ordered   the    killing   of 
Arroyo,  alleging  that  he  tliought  that  thereby  he  was 
doing  a   service  to  his   country.     On  the   morning  of 
September  24,  he  com- 
mitted  suicide  by 
shooting,     leaving     a 
letter     in    which     he 
stated  that  the  mur- 
der    of    Arroyo    had 
been  suggested  to  him 
by   Inspector  Villavi- 
cencio  of  the   Second 
police   district.     It  is 
generally    believed, 
however,  that  the   in- 
spector-general wished 
to     put    Arroyo    out 
of    the    way    as    one 
who  knew  too  much. 
There  are,  indeed,  ru- 
mors   to    the     effect 
that  Arroyo  was  but 
a    tool  in  a  conspir- 
acy which  had   been 
formed  in  Guatemala, 
and  in  which  Velas-   aBn.  poBFimio  di 
quez   was   implicated, 
the  plot  embracing  the  murder  of  President  Diaz  as  a 
preliminary  to  a  revolutionary  movement  in  Mexico. 

Villavicencio  has  been  imprisoned,  and  steps  taken 
to  probe  the  matter  to  tlie  bottom.  The  incident  luis 
aroused  a  frenzy  of  popular  loyjilty  toward  President 
Diaz. 

On  August  15,  a  fatal  riot  occurred  in  Merida,  cap- 
ital of  Yucatan.  Seflor  Peon,  the  present  governor, 
contrary  to  all  precedent,  sought  re-election.  Many  of 
ttie  people  favored  General  Canton,  an  independent 
candidate;  and  much  bad  feeling  was  engendered.    The 
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police  were  prejudiced  in  favor  of  Peon,  and  during  a 
demonstnition  in  tlie  Plaza  on  August  15,  in  favor  of 
Genenil  Canton,  fired  upon  the  crowd,  killing  three 
persons.  Their  work 
was  later  supplement- 
ed by  a  detachment 
of  the  national  guard. 
Altogether  twelve  per- 
sons were  killed  and 
as  many  others  in- 
jured. President  Diaz 
ordered  the  arrest  of 
all  officials  connected 
with  th^afifair. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

The  reputation  of 
the  Central  American 
i-epuhlicH  for  political 
instability  has  receive"! 
graphic  illustnition  in 
the  i-evolutionaty  u|>- 
heavals  which  have 
disturljed  Costa  Rica. 
BEN.  POWELL  CLAYTON  OF  ARKAN8«9.        Guatcniala,  ^ud  Nica- 

UMITED  BTATKB  HINISTEH  TO  MEXICO.  mglia   duHug  tllB  qUflr- 

ter  under  review. 
CORla  Blca> — Early  in  September  a  rebellion  broke 
out  in  Costa  Uiea  as  a  result  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Hopublicans  to  the  re-election  of  Pi-esident  Iglesia^,  who 
was  favored  by  tlie  party  known  as  the  Civilistas. 
Ki}fhting  oi-cunvd  in  Santo  Domingo  de  Heredia  on 
SeptemWr  12,  during  which  live  pel-sons  were  killed 
and  over  a  hundred  wounded.  As  a  result  of  the  con- 
flict, President  Iglesiaa  onlered  the  arrest  of  fifty  of  the 
political  leaders  of  the  opposition,  all  men  of  prominence. 
Finding  tliat  this  did  not  quell  the  disorders,  he,  on 
September  14,  declared  tlie  country  under  martial  law. 
He  assumed,  by  special  authority  of  congress,  extraor- 
dinary powers,  which  were  to  continue  in  force  until 
after  the  election. 
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Cfoatemala. — The  political  storm  which  had  been 
gathering  in  Guatemala  as  an  outcome  of  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  government  and  the  action  of  Presi- 
dent Barrios  early  in  June  in  proclaiming  himself  dicta- 
tor (p.  453),  finally  burst  into  open  rebellion  in  the  early' 
part  of  September.  The  uprising  was  a  most  formida- 
ble one,  being  led  by  men  of  great  wealth  and  influence ; 
and  its  outcome  at  tlie  end  of  the  quarter  was  still 
unceilain. 

In  May  last,  President  Barrios  had  encountered  the 
most  serious  opposition  of  the  national  assembly  in  con- 
nection with  a  government  bill  to  authorize  the  raising 
in  Europe  of  a  loan  of  .£3,000,000,  destined  to  finish  the 
Northern  railroad  of  Guatemala  and  to  promote  other 
enterprises.  It  was  impossible  to  get  a  quorum  for 
several  sittings;  and  finally  the  president  issued  his 
decree,  declaring  the  assembly  dissolved  and  assuming 
dictatorial  powei*s. 

The  first  act  of  the  rebels  Wios  the  assassination  of  the 
president's  brother  in  San  Josd.  Following  this  closely 
came  the  capture,  by  the  rebels,  of  San  Marcos,  where  a 
large  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  was  stored. 

On  the  day  of  the  capture  of  San  Marcos  occurred  tlie 
mj'sterious  execution  in  Quezaltenango,  of  Scfl(jr  Don 
Juan  Aparicio,  the  most  prominent  exporter  and  importer 
in  Central  America,  head  of  the  Central  American 
branch  of  the  well-known  liouse  of  Aparicio  &  Co.,  whose 
headquarters  are  in  New  York  city.  Aparicio,  it  is 
claimed,  had  never  been  active  in  politics;  he  was  a 
relative,  by  mairiage,  of  President  Barrios,  and  was  sup- 
I)osed  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  latter.  It  is 
rumored  that  Barrios  ordered  his  execution  because 
Aparicio  liad  refused  him  moral  and  financial  support. 

Owing  to  the  rigid  censorship  exercised  in  Guiit<?mala 
over  press  dispatches,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  with  relia- 
bility the  progress  of  the  rebellion.  The  most  promi- 
nent incidents,  however,  besides  those  already  cited, 
seem  to  be  as  follows : 

The  head  of  the  revolution,  and  the  prospective  president  in  the 
event  of  the  overthrow  of  General  Barrios,  is  General  Prospero 
Morales,  until  recently  minister  of  war.  A  band  of  rebels  3,000 
strong,  after  fierce  assaults,  September  13  and  14,  captured  Quez- 
altenango, an  important  inland  city.  The  garrison  was  largely  out- 
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numbered,  and,  though  they  defended  the  place  bravely,  were 
linaily  forced  to  surrender;  Singularly  enough,  the  dispatches 
read,  "  They  immediately  thereafter  joined  the  insurgent  ranks.'' 
The  important  seaport  of  Ocos,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  was  also  taken 
about  the  same  time,  the  government  officials  having  abandoned 
it;  and,  about  a  week  later,  Champerico,  a  seaport  about  thirty 
miles  south  of  Ocos,  and  San  Felipe,  an  inland  town,  also  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  Advices  of  September  25  reported 
President  Barrios  as  besieged  in  Chiquimula  by  General  Yasquez, 
and  as  contemplating:  secret  flight  from  tlie  country.  A  seriooi 
blow  to  tiie  government  was  tlie  desertion  of  General  Socorro  de 
Leon,  who,  with  all  his  men,  went  over  to  the  insurgents.  His  first 
act  after  joining  the  rebellion  was  to  capture  the  city  of  Retal- 
hulen,  thus  estaolishing  for  the  rebels  a  direct  route  for  the  con- 
veyance of  men,  arms,  and  ammunition  from  the  Pacific  coast 
to  Quezaltenango  in  the  interior. 

At  the  end  of  September,  however,  the  outlook  for  President 
Barrios  brightened  somewhat  A  rebel  attack  on  Totonicapan  was 
repulsed  after  severe  fighting;  and  this  was  followed  shortlYby 
the  occupation  of  Quezaltenango  by  the  federal  forces,  the  rebels 
abandoning  the  place  without  offering  resistance,  and  fleeing 
toward  San  Marcos,  leaving  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion and  several  pieces  of  artillery. 

President  Barrios  issued  a  decree,  granting  amnesty  to  rebels 
who  should  lay  down  their  arms  within  ten  days. 

The  United  States  gunboat  ^/ert  and  the  British  flagship  Imp^'- 
euse,  from  the  Pacific  station,  were  ordered  to  Guatemala  early  in 
the  trouble,  for  protection  of  the  interests  of  subjects  of  their 
respective  governments. 

Hondoras. — With  the  object  of  inaugurating  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  public  works  and  developing  resources, 
the  government  of  Honduras  has  recently  given  irapo^ 
tant  concessions  to  a  syndicate  of  well-known  American 
capitalists. 

In  consideration  of  the  yearly  payment  to  the  ^vemment  of  HondorUi 
of  about  $500,000,  the  syndicate  is  s^ven  the  ri^ht  to  coleot,  manage,  asd 
disburse  the  customs  duties  of  the  country;  to  act  as  the  goTemmeat'i 
financial  agent  in  settlement  of  its  foreign  debt;  to  build  and  operate  for 
99  years  a  railroad  from  Puerto  Cortes  to  the  bay  of  Fonseca  onthePaeiflo 
coast,  with  such  branch  lines  as  It  may  desire;  and  to  establish  a  cotft 
line  of  steamers  to  British  Honduras.    The  Honduras  government  con- 
cedes to  the  syndicate  the  railroad  and  all  its  appurtenances  now  being 
operated  for  thirty  miles  or  more  out  from  Puerto  Cortes,  the  right  of  vaj 
to  FoB.soca  bay,  and  a  subsidy  of  3,200  acres  of  land  for  each  mile  of  rotd 
built  and  operated  by  the  syndicate,  either  as  main  or  branch  lines,  tbe 
lands  to  be  contiguous  to  the  road  and  in  alternate  sections,  or  at  any 
point  desired  by  the  syndicate.    The  syndicate  is  also  authorised  to  estab- 
lish a  bank  and  to  bring  in  colonists  (not  negroes). 

The  arrangement  furnishes  another  outlet  for  Ameri- 
can enterprise  and  capital.  It  is  expected  to  result  in 
opening  up  a  country  never  before  developed. 
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Nlranigllft* — Another  short-lived  rebellion  against  the 

fovemment  of  President  Zelaya — the  outcome  of  the 
ostility  of  the  Conservative  party — broke  out  on  Sep- 
tember 17  in  the  province  of  Granada.  President 
Zelaya  was  prompt  in  action ;  and,  after  making  a  stout 
but  brief  resistance,  the  rebels  were  driven  out  of  the 
city  of  Granada  and  fled  toward  the  Costa  Rican  fron- 
tier. By  the  24th  the  revolt  was  declared  suppressed, 
but  government  troops  were  still  being  liurried  to  the 
affected  regions,  and  martial  law  was  still  maintained, 
with  rigid  censorship  over  tlie  telegraph  and  the  mails. 
The  imprisonment  of  Sefior  Beeche,  ^  Costa  Rican  con- 
sular officer,  for  suspected  complicity  in  the  rebellion, 
has  already  been  referred  to  (p.  626). 

Sftl?ador« — On  August  23  the  congress  of  Salvador 
is  reported  to  have  passed  a  bill,  in  response  to  an  urgent 
message  from  President  Gutierrez,  providing  for  the 
adoption  of  the  gold  standard.  This  action  was  forced 
by  the  continued  decline  in  silver,  under  which  the  mte 
of  exchange  on  the  United  States  had  risen  steadily  to 
200  per  cent.  It  is  another  instance  of  the  tendency  of 
nations  to  adopt  a  standard  of  value  that  does  not  vary 
from  day  to  day. 

The  ttreater  BepabllC— It  now  appears  that  the 
announcement  to  the  effect  that  Guatemala  and  Costa 
Rica  liad  completed  the  union  of  the  five  republics 
(p.  452),  was  premature.  They  still  remain  outside 
the  confederation ;  and,  indeed,  the  prospects  of  a  con- 
summation of  the  federal  scheme  are  in  some  jeopardy. 
The  ill-will  between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  over  the 
boundary  dispute  (p.  626)  and  the  establishment  of  a 
dictatorship  in  Guatemala  (p.  453),  are  little  calculated 
to  promote  the  cause  of  union. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

ArSCntlllll. — The  financial  situation  has  greatly  im- 
proved since  the  crisis  of  1889-90,  but  still  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  is  serious  enough.  The  payments  on  ac- 
count of  interest  upon  the  national  debt  amount  an- 
nually, in  round  figures,  to  $22,500,000,  or  51  per  cent 
of  the  national  income.     Furthermore,  the  congress  has 
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authorized  the  national  government  to  assume  liability 
for  the  debts  of  the  several  provinces,  amounting  to 
*137,261,859  gold.  The  national  revenue  in  1896  was 
4?43,5'25,000 ;  and  in  the  fii-st  quarter  of  the  present  year 
it  was  tl  2, 250,000.  The  customs  duties  and  port 
charges  yielded  70  per  cent  of  the  total  revenue  in  1896. 
The  expenditure  in  1896  amounted  to  860,000,000,  the 
deficit  being  almost  entirely  due  to  the  heavy  outlay  for 
'military  purposes. 

The  growth  of  population  in  the  capital  city,  Buenos 
Ayres,  is  remarkable.  In  1887  the  population  was  300,- 
000 ;  but  in  1897  it  is  more  than  700,000.  An  ample 
water  supply  and  excellent  drainage  make  Buenos 
Ayres  the  liealthiest  town  in  South  America.  Through- 
out the  country  manufactures  of  various  kinds  are  pros- 
pering; for  one  factory  existing  in  Argentina  twenty 
yeai^  ago,  there  are  now  twenty ;  among  the  products  of 
Argentine  manufacture  are  beer,  spirits,  wines,  hat*?. 
l)oots,  cloth,  matches,  cigai-s  and  cigarettes,  paper,  i-ope, 
sacks,  etc.,  all  of  which  a  few  yeai-s  ago  used  to  1k^  ini- 
p(n'tcd  from  Europe. 

Brazil. — Rei)orts  of  the  battle  at  or  near  the  strongf- 
hold  of  the  fanatics,  Canudos  (p.  454),  were  still,  down 
to  the  end  of  September,  very  meagre  and  conflicting. 
A  telegram  of  July  6  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  stated  that 
(ieneral  Savagit,  with  6,000  men,  was  advancing  from 
the  east  to  join  tlie  force  of  6,000  men  under  General 
Arthur  Oscar,  wlio  had  already  been  sent  to  Canudos 
from  the  south.  As  (ieneral  Savagit  was  nearing  the 
rid)cl  stronghold,  tlie  fanatics  offered  a  strong  resist^mco 
to  his  fnrtlicr  advance,  and  only  after  a  tierce  Iwttlo 
were  they  repulsed.  The  government  loss  Wiis  severe: 
Init  a  junction  was  made  with  tlie  forces  under  Geneiivi 
Oscar  in  his  camp  at  Canudos.  But  the  town  seems  to 
have  In^en  still  held  by  the  fanatics,  for  a  telegnuti  of 
July  22  from  Rio  ri^(  Buenos  Ayres  tells  of  the  ^' cap- 
ture "  of  Canudos,  after  '*  practically  every  building  in 
the  city  had  been  laid  low  by  heavy  shells."  The 
fanatics,  fleeing  U^forc  a  fierce  bayonet  charge  of  the 
government  troops,  took  refuge  in  the  neighboring  for- 
ests. Another  telegram,  August  4,  puts  the  govern- 
ment loss    in    '-tlie    recent    big    battle''    at    Canudos 
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(apparently  including  the  loss  in  the  advance  of  Gen- 
eral Savagit)  at  2,000  men  killed ;  while  the  loss  on  the 
part  of  the  fanatics  is  reckoned  at  1,500.  The  result  of 
the  battle  was  by  later  reports  stated  to  have  l)een  dis- 
astrous to  the  government  force;  the  '* fanatics "  were 
in  fact  said  to  have  won  for  the  fourth  time  a  victory 
over  the  troops  sent  out  for  their  suppression.  The 
fanatics  were  again  reported  to  l)e  strongly  entrenched 
in  fortified  positions,  awaiting  a  new  attack.  Advices 
from  Rio  of  September  26  told  of  a  battle  hvsting  six 
hours,  in  which  the  rebels  were  repulsed  after  great 
losses  on  both  sides.  Finallv,  under  date  of  October  6, 
a  telegram  from  Rio  stated : 

"  Canados,  stronghold  of  Uie  fanatics  under  Antonio  Conseilheiro,  has 
fallen.  It  has  been  captured  by  the  government  troops  after  a  desperate 
engagement.    Antonio  Conseilheiro  has  been  taken  prisoner." 

Ecnador. — Advices  from  Guayaquil,  August  12,  told 
of  the  discovery  of  a  new  conspiracy  (p.  255)  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  government.  The  base  of  operations 
of  the  conspiratora  was  said  to  l)e  in  Peru ;  the  leadei-s 
were  said  to  be  Conservatives,  Clericals,  and  a  few  inal- 
eontent  Liberals. 

VrOKIiay* — At  the  end  of  June  the  government,  after 
a  defeat  of  the  insurgents  in  the  north,  declared  the 
rebellion  suppressed  (p.  456).  But  less  than  three 
weeks  afterward  the  rebels  were  dictating  terms  of 
peace.  An  armistice  was  concluded  in  the  middle  of 
July,  to  remain  in  force  until  August  5;-  meanwhile 
peace  negotiations  were  set  on  foot.  The  government 
offered  to  the  rebel  chiefs  the  presidency  and  the  gov- 
ernorship of  six  provinces.  Further,  every  oflicer  of  the 
army  who  had  gone  over  to  the  rebels  was  to  be  re- 
stored to  his  former  rank  ;  and  all  exiles  were  to  be  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  homes. 

After  these  terms  of  peace  had  been  definitely  agreed 
upon  by  President  Rorda  and  the  chiefs  of  the  rebels, 
they  were  rejected  by  a  strong  majority  of  the  chamber 
of  deputies ;  and  it  was  expected  that  hostilities  would 
be  renewed  after  the  expiration  of  the  armistice.  But 
August  5  passed  and  yet  hostilities  w^ere  not  resumed, 
though  both  sides  were  making  preparations  for  recom- 
mencing the  war. 


lal  holiday  commemorative 
the  president  of  the  repub- 
was  shot  and  killed  by  an 
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ral  rejoicing  at  Montevideo, 
sui^ents  (or  Blanco  party) 
;partments  of  the  republic ; 
d  in  the  civil  war  are  to  re- 
reaty  of  peace  was   unani- 
ibers  of  the  legislature  Sep- 

acio  Andrade  was  elected 
term  of  office  to  begin  in 
ion  was  conducted  in  the 
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most  orderly  manner,  and  there  was  no  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  government  with  the  exercise  by  the 
people  of  the  franchise.  The  president-elect  is  brother 
ot  the  Venezuelan  minister  at  Washington.  He  an- 
nounced his  policy  in  a  letter  written  during  the  election 
canvass. 

In  tbAt  letter  he  makes  no  reference  to  the  boundary  question,  but  ex- 
presses In  general  terms  the  desire  to  maintain  peaceful  relations  with  all 
the  world.  He  favors  the  policj*  of  encouraging  the  development  of  the 
internal  resources  of  the  country,  and  to  this  end  advocates  liberal  immi- 
gration laws.  He  intimates  no  purpose  to  promote  any  change  in  tariff  or 
financial  conditions,  believing  that  the  best  interests  of  the  people  will  be 
served  by  the  maintenance  of  the  present  economic  conditions. 


GREAT  BBITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

^HB  Jubilee  festivities  were  recorded  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  Current  History  (p.  314).  The  formal 
and  public  exercises  virtually  ended  with  a  great  mili- 
tary review  at  Aldershot,  July  1,  when  24,000  men, 
representing  every  branch  of  the  military  service,  in 
Great  Britain,  the  dependencies  and  the  colonies, 
inarched  past  the  queen  and  an  immense  concourse  of 
her  people.  Then  followed  a  fortnight  of  dinners, 
receptions,  conferences,  visits,  and  every  form  of  social 
function,  a£  which  the  Jubilee  guests  everywhere  had  the 
posts  of  honor.  On  July  15,  Her  Majesty  virtually  closed 
the  Jubilee  period,  by  addressing  to  the  home  secretary. 
Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  who  most  directly  represents 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  a  letter  expressing  her  deep 
and  personal  sense  of  the  spontaneous  and  universal  out- 
burst of  loyal  attachment  and  real  affection  which  she 
everywhere  experienced. 

"It  is  indeed  deeply  gratifying/'  Her  Majesty  wrote,  "after  so 
many  years  of  labor  and  anxiety  for  the  good  of  my  beloved 
country,  to  find  that  my  exertions  have  been  appreciated  through- 
out'my  vast  empire.  In  weal  and  in  woo  I  have  ever  had  the  true 
sympathy  of  all  my  people,  which  has  been  warmly  reciprocated 
by  myself.  ♦  •  •  i  snail  ever  pray  God  to  bless  them  and  to 
enable  me  still  to  discharge  my  duties  for  their  welfare  as  long  as 
life  lasts." 
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The  Colonial  Conference.— The  only  important  politi- 

cal  episode  during  the  Jubilee  was  the  meeting  June  24 
and  the  following  days,  of  the  prime  ministers  of  the  sev- 
eral self-governing  colonies,  in  conference  with  the  colo- 
nial secretary,  Joseph  Chamberlain.  The  several  premiers 
had  been  recently  appointed  members  of  Her  Majesty's 
privy  council ;  and  they  therefore  met  as  a  committee 
of  the  council,  consulting  on  colonial  affairs.  The  meet- 
ings were  secret;  but  on  August  26  a  Blue  book  was 
issued,  giving  a  memorandum  of  the  proceedings,  includ- 
ing a  remarkable  speech  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  summary 
of  the  existing  relations  of  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  announced,  as  a  most  important  actual  step 
towards  binding  closer  the  several  parts  of  the  empire,  the 
appointment  as  privy  councillors  of  three  distinguished  judges 
from  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa.  They  will  sit  on  the 
Judicial  committee  of  the  council,  which  forms  the  great  judicial 
court  of  appeal  of  the  empire.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  judges 
may  in  time  be  relieved  of  their  duties  on  the  colonial  bench,  and 
be  appointed  to  reside  in  London  and  participate  regularly  in  the 
sittings  of  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council,  where  th^ 
could  not  fail  to  exercise  great  influence  in  all  cases  wherein  colo- 
nial intei'ests  were  concerned. 

In  the  discnsaions,  the  questions  of  commercial  relations  were  first  con- 
sidered ;  and  the  premiers  voted  "  nnantmoasly  and  earnestly  to  recommeBd 
the  denunciation,  at  the  earliest  convenient  time,  of  any  treaties  which  nov 
hamper  the  commercial  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. 
That  In  the  hope  of  Improving  the  trade  relations  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies,  the  premiers  present  ondertake  to  confer  with 
their  colleafirnes  with  a  view  to  seein^r  whether  snch  a  result  can  be  prop- 
erly secured  by  a  preference  given  by  the  colonies  to  the  products  of  the 
United  Kingdom." 

The  government  acted  promptly  in  response  to  the  first  of  these 
resolutions  by  notifying  formally  to  the  governments  concerned  a 
wish  to  terminate  the  commercial  treaties  with  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium; and  after  July  30,  1898,  there  will  be  nothing  in  any  of  Her 
Majesty* 8  treaty  obligations  to  preclude  any  action  which  any  of 
tlie  colonies  may  see  fit  to  take  in  pursuance  of  tlie  second  resolu- 
tion (see  Canada,  p.  671). 

The  existing  political  relations  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country  seemed  satisfactory  to  most  of  the  premiers,  although  all  were 
agreed  that  whenever  possible  the  colonies,  which  are  geographicaUj 
united,  should  group  together  under  a  federal  union,  and  that  regolsr 
periodic  conferences  of  representatives  of  all  the  colonies  and  of  Great 
Britain  should  be  held  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  conunon  interest 
There  was  a  strong  feeling  that,  with  the  rapid  growth  of  population  in  the 
colonies,  the  present  relations  could  not  continue  indefinitely,  and  that 
some  means  would  have  to  be  devised  for  giving  the  colonies  a  voice  1b 
the  control  and  direction  of  those  questions  of  imperial  interest  in  whieb 
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thef  ore  ooncemed  eqiuillr  wECh  the  mother  country.  It  was  recognised 
•C  the  urns  Ume  that  ancti  a  abare  In  the  direction  of  Imperial  policy 
would  Involve  a  proportionate  contribntloo  in  aid  of  Imperial  eipendltnre, 
for  which,  at  present  at  any  r»te,  the  colonies  arc  not  prepared.  Bo  far  aa 
Imperial,  or  colonial,  defeaae  waa  concerned,  It  wsa  made  plain  that  the 
oolonlea  reallied  and  desired  to  acknowl8dge  their  responalblUtlei, 
althoDgh  the  Internal  eipendltarea  esaentlal  to  the  openlnfr  up  of  new 
territory  and  the  estabUxhrnent  oF  pioneer  settlers  made  It  Impossible  for 
the  colonlats  to  sssome  at 
'  preaent  any  conaiderable 

I  share  In  the  coat  of  Imperial 

naval  or  military  armament. 
I  In  this  connection  conaider- 

able enthoBlaam  was  evoked 
I  by  the  announcement,  by  BIr 

J.  Gordon  Bpiigg,that  the 
Cape  Colony  would  present 
to  the  empire  a  battleship  at 
the  Brst  claas.  Uach  prog- 
ress In  the  coDSOlldatlon  of 
the  Imperial  and  colonial 
land  forces  will  also  probably 
result  from  the  dlocnsslona, 
which  broDgbt  forward  the 
advantages  to  both  parties 
of  rendering  the  whole  mili- 
tary organization  as  nearly 
homogeneous  as  possible. 

The  proposed  eidnalon  of 
AHlatlcs  from  the  AuEtrallan 
and  African  colonies,  which 
hod  caaaed   the  home  gov- 

candldly  discussed;  and  the 
colonial  ministers  expressed 
their  appreciation  of  the  jus- 
tice of  Mr.  Chamberlalu's 
LOBD  JAHKS  or  BBREPoRD  (BIB  HBHBV  poBltlou,  When  he  reminded 
JAMn),  CHAHCBLLoa  OP  THB  DDCBT  them  of   "the   traditions  of 

or  LAttcABTBn.  t])e  empire,  which  makes  no 

dlatlnctloD  In  favorof  or  against  any  race  or  color.  To  exclude,  by  reason 
of  their  color,  or  by  reason  of  their  race,  all  Her  Majesty's  Indian  sub- 
jects, or  even  all  Asiatics,  would  be  an  act  so  offensive  to  those  peoples 
tbatltwonld  be  moat  painful  to  have  to  sanction  It."   *   *   *. 

"Weqalte  sympathize,"  said  Ur.  Chamberlain, '- wltiitlie  determination 
of  thewhltalnhaliltants  of  those  colonies  which  are  in  cnmparallvely  close 
proximity  to  millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  Asiatics,  that  there  shall 
Dot  be  an  Influx  of  people  alien  In  civilization,  alien  in  religloa,  alien  in 
customs,  whose  Influx,  moreover,  would  most  seriously  Interfere  with  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  existing  labor  population.  •  •  •  But  the  United 
Kingdom  owns  as  Its  brightest  slorand  greatest  dependency  (hat  enor- 
mous Empire  of  India,  with  «XI,l»0,0O0  oC  aubJecU,  who  are  as  loyal  as  any 
to  the  crown;  and  among  them  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  who 
are  every  whit  aa  olvlUzed  as  we  are  ourselves,  who  are.  If  that  Is  any- 
thing, tMtter  born.  In  the  aense  that  they  have  older  traditions  and  older 
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famlliea,  who  are  men  of  wo&ltli,  men  of  cvlttTrntlon,  men  of  dlsttn^alshed 
Talor,  men  who  have  broaght  whole  armiee  and  placed  them  at  the  mer- 
Tioe  of  the  queen,  and  have  at  times  of  great  dlfflcnlt  j  and  tronble— saeh 
aa  on  the  ocoaslon  of  the  Indian  Mntiny— saved  the  empire  by  their  lojaltj. 
*  *  *  It  la  not  becaose  a  man  la  of  a  dUTerent  eolor  from  onraelvea  that 
he  Is  necessarily  an  nndeslrable  immigrant;  bat  It  is  because  he  fa  dlr^, 
or  he  is  Immoral,  or  he  is  a  paaper,  or  he  has  aome  other  objection  which 
can  be  defined  in  a  legislatlTe  act." 

The  question  of  a  uniform  penny  (two  cent)  postage  charge  for  every 
portion  of  the  empire  was  discussed ;  but  tBe  colonists  seemed  unable,  for 
internal  fiscal  reasons,  to  support  such  a  reduction  at  present,  althougli 
Cape  Colony  and  Natal  talked  of  adopting  it  in  the  near  future. 

ParltftmeDt* — Parliament  was  prorogued  on  August 
6.  The  revised  education  program  of  the  ministiy  be- 
came a  law  early  in  the  session,  and  the  only  other  sig^ 
nificant  measure,  that  which  establishes  a  system  of  com- 
pensation for  workmen  injured  in  the  course  of  their 
employment  (p.  457),  became  a  law  before  the  end  of 
July.  The  interest  in  this  law,  for  the  moment,  is 
largely  in  the  evidence  which  it  affords  of  the  extent  to 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  dominates  the  English  political 
present.  Representing  and  retaining  all  the  Liberal  con- 
victions which  rendered  him  an  important  member  of 
that  party,  and  which  turn  out  to  be  all  the  principles 
that  party  now  has  as  a  basis  for  positive  opposition, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  accepted  by  Lord  Salisbury 
as  a  member  of  the  Unionist  government ;  and  the  Con- 
servative members  of  parliament  are  forced,  as  the  only 
alternative  to  breaking  with  their  party,  to  support  the 
measure  which  he  proposes.  The  result  is  a  purely 
negative  Liberal  opposition,  and  an  uninteresting  Con- 
servative government.  With  Lord  Salisbury  threaten- 
ing to  retire,  and  the  Liberals  avowedly  without  a  leader, 
the  opportunities  for  new  men  are  most  unusually  great; 
and  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  historical  watcher  to 
observe  with  the  utmost  care  every  evidence  of  strength 
or  ability  on  both  sides. 

Boyalty  In  Ireland* — The  riotous  disturbances  in 
Dublin  on  Jubilee  night  (p.  824)  afforded  a  curious  pre- 
lude to  the  Anglo-Irish  news  of  the  next  three  months. 
The  Irish  members  in  parliament  pursued  the  policy  of 
attack  on  eveiy  mention  of  Ireland  by  their  traditional 
foes,  the  Conservatives ;  and  their  abuse  and  charges  of 
wanton  disregard  of  Irish  interests  were  most  vigorous 
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during  the  discussion,  July  9,  of  the  Irish  estimates.  In 
reply,  the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Gerald  Bal- 
four, stated  what  the  government  intended  to  do,  especi- 
ally in  the  line  of  running  railways  through  the  con- 
gested districts  and  the  opening  up  of  practical  tourist 
routes  through  Connemara  and  the  Killamey  districts. 
The  nationalist  members  recognized  these  proposals  at 
once  as  wholly  satisfactory,  and  rose  in  turn  to  thank 
Mr.  Balfour  effusively  for  the  broad  and  generous  man- 
ner in  which  the  government  had  dealt  with  the  problem, 
admitting  that  the  best  possible  expenditure  of  the  funds 
at  command  was  in  prospect. 

The  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne,  the  Duke  of  York, 
with  the  Duchess,  paid  a  royal  visit  to  Ireland,  August 
18  to  September  8.  Going  first  to  Dublin,  as  much  be- 
cause it  has  been  the  active  centre  of  the  nationalist 
propaganda  as  because  it  is  the  seat  of  the  viceroy 
for  Ireland,  where  they  were  enthusiastically  welcomed, 
the  royal  party  went  through  the  picturesque  southern 
districts,  and  then  northward  to.  Belfast,  the  demonstra- 
tions and  the  crowds  increasingly  testifying  that  the 
vigorous  Irish  hostility  to  the  British  government  is  no- 
wise confused  with  dislike  or  hatred  of  the  reigning 
house.  Throughout  the  tour,  the  Duke  of  York  re- 
peatedly proved  his  possession  of  the  rare  tact  and  skil- 
ful discretion  which  belong  to  his  family,  and  which 
have  added  so  greatly  and  so  steadily  to  the  respect  and 
loyal  attachment  with  which  the  English  people  regard 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  No  possible  use  of  the  Irish  tour 
for  politically  partisan  purposes  was  allowed;  and  the 
personal  character  of  the  visit  was  constantly  maintained. 
This  was  further  evident  in  the  discussion,  clearly  in 
response  to  official  suggestion,  regarding  a  permanent 
residence  for  royalty  in  Ireland.  Although  nothing  has 
been  determined  upon,  it  appears  most  probable  not  only 
that  a  member  of  the  royal  family  will  identify  his  per- 
sonal interests  more  closely  with  those  of  the  island,  but 
that  the  British  government  will  seriously  devote  itself 
to  the  discovery  of  some  intelligent  and  fair  method  of 
administering  Irish  affairs  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish 
people. 

Non-political  signs  seem  to  suggest  that  the  natural 
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course  of  events  may  lend  their  assistance  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  threatened  food  and  fuel  famine  seems  now 
likely  to  prove  less  extensive  and  less  severe  than  was 
feared  in  the  late  summer;  while  the  recent  statistics 
go  to  show  that  Ireland,  for  the  first  time  since  1845, 
has  ceased  to  decline  in  population.  During  this  period, 
51  years,  the  number  of  inhabitants  fell  from  8,295,061 
(1845)  to  4,560,378  (1896).  The  percentage  of  mar- 
riages is  larger  and  of  deaths  smaller  than  for  any  year 
since  1871;  and,  although  the  emigration  exceeds  the 
births  by  more  than  7,000,  this  drain  is  now  being  met 
by  a  steadily-increasing  immigration. 

Agrlcaltaral  Commission.— The  chief  result  of  the 

report  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Commission,  rendered 
August  4,  after  four  years  of  taking  evidence  and  draw- 
ing conclusions,  is  to  emphasize  the  hopelessness  of  en- 
deavoring to  influence  the  course  of  economic  events  by 
political  or  governmental  measures. 

The  commission  finds  that  there  is  a  considerable  depression  in 
agricultural  interests,  rents,  etc.,  throughout  Great  Britain.  A 
great  many  facts' are  stated  to  prove  that  things  are  as  eveir  one 
expected  they  would  be  found.  Prices,  wages,  rents,  have  all  de- 
clined, because  the  consumers  of  agricultural  produce  can  be  sup- 
plied at  the  cost  represented  by  this  depreciation  from  other 
sources.  The  commissioners  recommend  that  the  railways,  tLe 
legislators,  and  the  courts  do  what  is  possible  to  make  the  lot  of 
tlie  agricultural  classes  in  their  decline  as  easy  as  may.  be;  but, 
except  for  a  few  members  who  sign  a  bimetallic  auxiliary  report, 
they  offer  no  proposal  for  permanently  altering  the  course  of  events. 

Personal  Notes.— On  September  29,  Horatio  David 
Davies  was  chosen  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  to  succeed 
Sir  George  Faudel-Phillips. 

On  September  18,  a  son  was  bom  to  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Marlborough.  The  duchess  was  formerly 
Miss  Consuelo  Vanderbilt.  The  Prince  of  Wales  acted 
as  sponsor  at  the  christening  of  the  child. 

LABOR  INTERESTS. 

British  Engineering:  Strike.— On  July  13  there  be- 
gan in  London,  Eng.,  a  labor  struggle  the  issue  of  which 
is  still  uncertain.  In  some  respects  it  is  the  most  re- 
markable conflict  witnessed  in  recent  years.  It  has 
grown  to  national  proportions,  yet  has  been  carried  on 
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strictly  within  the  limits  recognized  by  law ;  and  it  pre- 
sents all  the  features  of  a  campaign  mapped  out  on  both 
sides  with  calm  deliberation  and  equal  skill.  It  lias  in- 
volved the  engineering  and  allied  trades  in  the  chief 
industrial  centres  of  the  United  Kingdom — London, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Glasgow, 
Belfast,  Newcastle,  etc.;  had  affected  about  50,000 
workmen  by  the  end  of  August ;  and  had  cost  the  men 
$6,260,000  in  wages,  and  $2,500,000  in  levies  for  unem- 
ployed comrades. 

The  origin  of  the  strike  was  the  demand  made  by  the 
Society  of  Amalgamated  Engineers  upon  the  Thorney- 
crof ts  and  two  other  engineering  firms  in  London,  for  an 
eight-hour  day.  Other  London  employers  had  already 
reduced  their  working  hours  from  nine  to  eight,  with  the 
same  pay ;  and  it  was  now  proposed  by  the  Society  of 
Amalgamated  Engineers,  who  had  90,000  members  and 
a  strike  fund  of  $1,750,000  available,  to  compel  the 
minority  of  employers  to  do  the  same.  Its  members  in 
the  employ  of  the  three  London  firms  were  called  out. 
The  Employers'  National  Federation,  assuming  that  the 
London  demand  for  eight  hours  would  be  taken  up  ulti- 
mately throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  retaliated  by 
issuing  notices  for  the  discharge  of  25  per  cent  of  the 
men  connected  with  the  unions  identified  with  the 
strike.  This  lockout  was  followed  by  reprisals  from  the 
Amalgamated  Engineers,  who  ordered  out  the  remain- 
ing 75  per  cent  of  their  members. 

The  battle  was  joined  under  these  conditions.  It  is  a 
question  of  money  and  endurance,  with  the  apparent 
chances  on  the  side  of  the  employers.  By  the  beginning 
of  September,  100  new  finns  had  joined  the  Employers' 
National  Federation.  Some  of  the  trades  on  which  the 
engineers  relied  for '  co-operation,  such  as  the  boiler- 
makers  and  shipbuilders,  refused  to  join  the  strike.  The 
continuance  of  the  struggle,  however,  seriously  dis- 
turbed business  ;  and  on  September  3  it  was  announced 
that  the  employers  themselves  had  l)egun  to  lock  out 
their  molders,  pattern-makers,  boiler  makers,  and 
finishers,  an  the  ground  that  there  was  no  woric  for 
them.  This  extension  of  the  area  of  the  strike  was  a 
serious   blow  to  the    engineers;    but    an    effort    was 
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promptlj  made  to  meet  it  by  an  amalgamation  of  all  the 
trade-unions  in  the  country  with  a  view  to  this  one  con- 
test. 

The  trade-union  movement  in  England  has  within  the 
past  two  or  three  years  undergone  some  notable  changes. 
It  has  recoiled  from  the  domination  of  political  agitar 
tors  and  unpractical  theorizers,  and  is  now  govemea  by 
a  sober,  diraified,  serious,  and  practical  spirit.  It  is  in 
this  attitude  that  it  takes  up  the  eight-hour  movement, 
basing  its  claims  not  on  Utopian  philosophizing,  but  on 
practical  experience  of  the  working  of  the  system.  The 
eight-hour  day  has  been  tried  in  many  cases  with  satis- 
factory results. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  example,  as  head  of  the 
British  postoffice,  has  testified  that  in  two  telegraph 
factories  where  eight  hours  have  been  substituted  for 
nine,  there  has  been  no  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
work  accomplished,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has 
been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  appearance  and 
behavior  of  the  workmen.  There  have  been  many  em- 
ployers in  the  engineering  and  other  trades  who  haye 
voluntarily  conceded  an  eight-hour  day;  and,  while 
practical  experience  is  not  massed  altogether  on  one 
side,  much  of  it  is  in  favor  of  the  eight-hour  day.  That 
system  has  also  been  in  operation  lor  several  years  in 
government  shops,  and  apparently  without  detrimental 
effects  to  public  interests. 

Penrbyn  Qaarry  Strike,— On  August  23  was  an- 
nounced a  settlement  of  the  long-standing  strike  in  the 
slate  quarries  of  Lord  Penrhyn  in  Wales.  The  Board 
of  Trade  had  intervened  to  effect  an  understanding,  but 
Lord  Penrhyn  had  rejected  their  advances  as  consti- 
tuting "  a  precedent  for  outside  interference  with  the 
management  of  his  private  affaire  » 

The  trouble  began  in  August,  1896,  when  a  memorial  signed  by 
seven  of  the  workmen,  complaining  of  grievanoes,  was  sent  to 
Lord  Penrhyn.  The  real  body  behind  this  memorial,  howeTer, 
was  a  committee  of  seventy-one  workmen,  who  demanded  recog- 
nition as  the  sole  body  of  communication  between  Lord  Penrhyn 
and  his  men.  This  committee,  on  the  rejection  of  their  demand, 
toward  the  end  of  September,  1896,  decided  to  call  a  strike  in 
March  of  the  present  year;  but  Lord  Penrhyn  promptly  sus- 
pended the  committeemen;  and  this  at  once  precipitated  the 
strike. 

The  settlement  finally  reached  amounts  in  effect  to  acceptaaee 
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by  the  men  of  terms  offered  them  last  May.  The  right  of  the  men 
to  combine  is  fully  recognized,  and  ample  means  are  provided  for 
the  hearing  of  every  grievance.  Every  workman  has  access  to  the 
local  manager,  with  appeal  to  the  general  manager,  and  finally,  in 
cases  of  importance,  to  Lord  Penrhyn  himself.  The  settlement 
gives  the  same  access  to  any  deputation  of  workmen  so  long  as  it 
bona  fide  represents  a  class  that  may  either  think  itself  aggrieved 
or  may  see  fit  to  make  the  grievance  of  an  individual  its  own.  But 
it  refuses  to  permit  a  standing  committee  of  union  leaders  to  con- 
stitute itself  the  sole  medium  of  communication  between  Lord 
Penrhyn  and  his  workmen. 

The  real  question  was  the  same  as  that  raised  in  the  United 
States  when  the  Knights  of  Labor  first  took  the  field.  The  men 
had  stood  out,  not  for  the  right  to  combine,  which  was  not  denied 
them,  but  for  the  principle  that  a  permanent  body  should  be 
chosen  to  represent  the  workmen,  and  that  the  claims  of  individ- 
uals should  be  presented  or  not,  according  to  the  decision  of  this 
body.  Lord  Penrhyn  did  not  refuse  to  listen  to  complaints  or  to 
hear  appeals,  but  he  would  not  consent  that  a  general  committee 
of  workmen  should  have  the  sole  power  to  determine  what  his  re- 
lations with  his  workmen  should  be. 

The  effect  of  the  settlement  is  to  guarantee  protection  to  men 
who  prefer  not  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  trade  unions,  and  to 
relieve  the  men  from  dependence  upon  the  good  graces  of  a  stand- 
ing committee  for  maintenance  of  their  rights. 

About  2,000  workmen,  with  their  wives  and  families,  were 
affected  by  the  strike.  British  users  of  slates  were  for  a  time  com- 
pelled to  get  their  supplies  from  Pennsylvania. 

Britlsli  Trade-anloB  Coni^ess.— The  30th  annual 

meeting  of  the  Trade-union  congress  of  Great  Britain 
was  held  in  Birmingham  during  the  week  ended  Sep- 
tember 11. 

A  £^ood  deal  of  dissatisfiictlon  was  expressed  with  the  conduct  of  the 
parliamentary  spokesmen  of  labor;  and  the  president  of  the  congress  did 
not  conceal  his  belief  that  the  eight-hour  cause  had  not  lately  been  pros- 
pering, either  in  the  house  of  commons  or  as  the  result  of  private  arrange- 
ments between  employers  and  employed.  A  resolution  condemning  the 
employers  and  promising  the  men  Involved  in  the  great  engineering 
strike  (see  above)  the  sympathy  and  support  of  other  trades,  was  carried 
unanimously;  while  the  representatives  of  923,000  workers  against  141,000 
upheld  the  demand  for  the  compulsory  and  universal  enforcement  by  law 
of  the  eight-hour  system. 

The  parliamentary  committee  was  Instructed  to  demand  as  a  temporary 
minimam  from  the  government,  the  abolition  of  child  labor  under  the  age 
of  fifteen,  and  of  all  night  labor  under  the  age  of  eighteen.  To  prevent  the 
giving  of  government  contracts  to  sweating  firms,  a  resolution  wa» 
adopted  in  favor  of  inserting  the  following  clause  in  all  government  con- 
tracts: 

"That every  persQn  or  persons  tendering  or  estimating  for  government 
work  mast  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  whole  of  his  or  their  workmen 
sach  rate  of  wages  and  observe  such  hours  of  labor  as  are  recognized  by 
the  workmen's  trade  unions.'* 

After  considerable  discussion  a  resolution  was  also  passed  in  favor  of 
the  formation  of  the  trade  unionists  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  a  federa- 
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tioB  to  rsodttf  matoal  assittonoe  In  dispatea,  strikes,  and  lock-oats;  and  a 
committee  was  elected  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  this  purpose.  A  resola' 
tlon  condenmln^r  the  education  policy  of  the  present  government  wss 
adopted.  Besolotlons  were  aUo  passed  Instmctin^r  the  parUamentur 
committee  to  brinsr  before  the  house  of  commons  the  ref osal  of  the  poat- 
master-general  and  secretary  for  war  to  receive  a  trade-nnlon  depotation 
OB  the  right  of  combination,  and  to  arrange  for  a  depntation  to  the  prime 
minister  to  ask  that  government  employ^  shoold  be  pat  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  other  workers  In  this  respect;  and  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the 
labor  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  A  proposal  that  fonds  should  be 
provided  for  the  election  of  members  of  parliament  pledged  to  act  solely 
In  the  Interests  of  labor,  Irrespective  of  political  parties,  was  defeated  bj 
a  large  majority. 

As  a  Tt'sult  of  the  action  taken  by  the  congress  about 
two  years  ago,  in  excluding  the  "trades  councils"  and 
admitting  as  delegates  only  those  who  were  actually 
working  at  a  trade  or  in  the  permanent  paid  employ  of  a 
trade-union,  the  membership  of  the  congress  has  some- 
what fallen  off,  but  it  has  become  at  the  same  time 
more  truly  representative  of  working-men.  In  1891  the 
delegates  numbered  652,  representing  1,302,855  mem- 
bers; in  1897  there  were  only  390  delegates,  represent- 
ing a  membership  of  1,250,000. 

The  congress  has  played  a  leading  part  in  the  Indastrial  development  of 
the  last  generation.  In  the  early  days  of  Its  organisation,  trade-anloniim 
was  regarded  aa  unlawful.  Not,  Indeed,  nntil  187S  was  full  freedom  of  or^ 
ganlsatlon  and  meeting  granted  to  working-men.  There  was  then  no  socli 
thing  as  compensation  for  Injuries.  It  la  an  Interesting  coincidence  that 
the  present  congress  should  meet  just  after  the  adoption  by  a  Consem- 
tlve  goTemment  of  a  strong  and  sweeping  law  providing  for  such  compen* 
aatlon  on  a  generous  scale.  The  Factory  acts,  the  Truck  acts,  the  Mining 
acts,  and  the  PlimsoU  acts  for  the  protection  of  seamen,  are  also  among 
the  beneficent  laws  made  since  the  establishment  of  the  congress,  and 
largely  because  of  its  efforts.  Nor  is  its  present  prog^ram  unworthy  of  its 
past  achievements.  The  eight-hour  worldng  day  has  first  place,  followed 
by  electoral  reform,  poor  law  amendment,  revision  of  the  scheme  of  taxa- 
tion, and  further  amendments  of  the  Factory  acts,  besides  a  host  of  minor 
proposals.  Some  of  these  latter  are  distinctly  socialistic  In  tone,  calling 
for  the  nationalization  of  land  and  all  industries.  These  are  relics  of  the 
great  socialiat  outbreak  In  the  congress  of  three  3'ears  ago. 

ZnrlCh  Labor  Congress*— On  the  invitation  of  the 
Swiss  national  labor  congress  of  1893,  addressed  to  all 
representatives  of  the  working  classes  of  all  parties  and 
of  all  religions,  a  Congress  for  the  Protection  of  Labor 
assembled  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  August  23.  Dele- 
gates to  the  number  of  375,  representing  fourteen 
nationalities,  attended,  the  sole  qualification  required 
being  that  they  should  support  the  principle  of  state 
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intervention  in  labor  questions.  They  were  divided 
among  Roman  Catholics,  socialists,  evangelicals,  and 
social  reformers,  the  Roman  Catholic  delegation  of  107 
being  unusually  large.  Some  of  the  most  important 
European  states  were  very  inadequately  represented. 

A  resolution  advocating  stringent  penalties  to  prevent  Sunday 
labor  was  passed  by  a  large  majority.  The  age  limit  of  fifteen 
years  for  cnild  labor  was  also  adopted  by  a  large  majority — a  com- 
promise between  the  limit  of  fourteen  years  acceptable  to  the 
Catholic  delegates  and  that  of  sixteen  years  advocated  by  the 
socialists.  The  congress  further  voted  that  children  shduld  attend 
school  till  fifteen;  that  young  persons  up  to  eighteen  years  should 
not  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  with  an  hour  and  a  half 
interval;  that  time  devoted  to  technical  education  should  be  de- 
ducted from  hours  of  labor. 

The  congress  voted  in  favor  of  strengthening  the  laws  protecting 
women  in  all  forms  of  employment^  resolving  that  the  maximum 
hours  of  labor  for  women  should  be  eight  p^r  day  and  44  per  week, 
with  a  rest  of  42  hours  from  noon  on  Saturdays.  It  was  further 
resolved  that  after  confinement  women  should  not  work  for  six 
weeks,  and  should  receive  an  indemnity  equal  to  their  waces  from 
the  state  or  municipality;  that  domestic  servants  and  agricultural 
workers  should  have  the  right  of  combination;  and  that  the  laws 
permitting  corporal  punishment  in  Germany  and  Austria  should 
be  abrogated. 

A  resolution  prohibiting  night  work  in  all  but  very  exceptional 
cases  and  calling  for  various  restrictions  of  overtime,  was  carried 
unanimously.  Where  an  eight-hour  day  was  impossible,  a  maxi- 
mum limit  as  near  as  possible  to  eight  hours  should  be  legally  en- 
forced. A  number  of  resolutions  demanding  the  appointment  of 
increased  numbers  of  factory  inspectors,  the  absolute  freedom  of 
public  meeting,  of  tlie  press,  and  of  combination,  universal  suffrage, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  international  office  of  labor,  were  also 
unanimously  adopted. 

Report  of  Brttlsh  Labor  Department.— A  report 

recently  submitted  by  the  British  labor  department 
tends  to  upset  some  popular  misapprehensions  regarding 
the  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A 
marked  improvement  in  the  general  condition  of  the 
lower  classes  is  noted ;  the  poor  as  a  class  are  steadily 
becoming  richer,  and  a  moderate  proportion  of  the  prod- 
uce of  industry  is  added  to  the  store  of  the  wealthy. 
The  figures  claim  to  cover  industries  employing  8,500,- 
000  persons. 

For  one  fall  In  wa^s  in  1896,  there  were  nbont  ten  rises.  For  one  person 
disadvantageously  affected  by  changes,  more  than  two  were  benefited.  In 
the  four  years  189a-6  there  was  a  decrease  In  the  hoars  of  labor  per  week, 
and  in  the  last  of  the  foar  the  changes  affected  a  far  larger  number  of  per- 
sons than  in  any  of  the  three  previous  years.  The  ImprovemeBt  was  all 
round,  except  in  mining  and  quarrying;  it  was  noticeable  in  all  c^rts  of 
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tbe  United  Kingdom  except  Wales  and  Monmouth;  bat  the  most  marked 
increase,  chiefly  brooght  abont  -wlthoat  strikes,  was  in  the  metial,  engineer* 
Ing,  and  shlpboilding  groap  of  trades.  A  qaarter  of  a  million  of  worS:men 
received  an  increase  of  aboat  £1,000,000  a  jear  in  wages— a  **  result  dae  to 
tho  remarkable  upward  morement  in  the  engineering  and  shipbaildlng 
trades,  eflTaclng  altogether  the  fall  in  1S04."  These  trades  hare  not  shared 
so  mnch  as  some  others  in  the  redaction  of  hours;  bat  in  1896  the  working 
week  of  the  engineers  and  other  allied  workers  was  shortened  by  more 
than  an  hoar. 

The  report  mentions  an  increase  in  the  number  of  workmen  whose  hoars 
were  reduced  to  forty-eight  a  week,  and  fewer  cases  of  a  return  to  longer 
hours.  The  effect  of  the  changes  in  this  respect  is  that  *'  the  eight-hour 
day  has  been  adopted  for  66,223  work  people,  of  which  number  1,121  are 
known  to  have  subsequently  reverted  to  their  former  hours  of  labor." 
There  are  45,421  eight -hour  men  In  the  employment  of  public  authorities; 
and  if  tho  London  builders,  Durham  and  Northumberland  miners,  and 
some  of  the  railroad  workers,  were  taken  into  aooount,  the  total  number  of 
eight-hour  men  in  the  United  Kingdom  would  probably  be  not  far  short  of 
200,C00. 

Only  9.2  per  oent  of  the'changes  were  preceded  by  strikes.  More  than  90 
per  cent  of  the  workmen  benefited  got  these  changes  by  pacific  arrange- 
ments; no  inconsiderable  proportion  made  use  of  arbitration  or  oonoHia- 
tion,  or  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  automatically  sliding  scales.  The  fact  was 
that  the  employers  raised  wages  because  they  could  afford  to  do  so— 
because  orders  came  in  and  trade  was  brisk;  because  they  could  profit- 
ably find  employment  for  all  capable  men.  In  spite  of  hard  times  the 
wages  of  agricultural  laborers  have  risen,  the  greatest  number  of  changes 
taking  place  in  the  principal  corn-growing  districts. 


eERMANT. 

The  Law  of  Association. — ^After  passing  the  upper 
house  of  the  Prussian  diet  by  a  vote  of  ll2^  to  19,  in  an 
amended  form  which  restored  some  of  its  stringent 
features,  this  reactionary  measure  (p.  466)  "was  rejected 
by  the  lower  house  on  July  24,  by  a  vote  of  209  to  206. 
The  bill  was  strongly  advocated  by  the  government  as  a 
necessiiry  means  of  comlxvting  the  Social  Democratic  agi- 
tation, which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  government,  threat- 
ened the  stability  of  the  state.  The  opposition  which 
it  met  was  based  upon  its  threatened  infringements  upon 
civil  lil)erty.  It  virtually  clothed  the  government  with 
powei's  which  were  felt  to  endanger  the  very  existence  of 
parliamentary  parties ;  through  it  the  government  would 
have  had  almost  unlimited  control  over  the  conduct  of 
general  elections.  The  significance  of  its  rejection  as  a 
rebuke  to  absolutist  tendencies  is  more  apparent  from 
tiie  fact  that  not  a  single  Social  Democrat  has,  or  can 
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have  under  the  present  system  of  election,  a  seat  in  the 
Prussian  chamber  of  deputies. 

The  crux  of  the  measure  lay  in  the  first  paragraph,  as 
follows : 

*' Agents  of  the  police  authorities  have  power  to  dissolve  meet- 
ings in  which  anarchist  or  Social  Democratic  movements  are  mani- 
fest, having  for  their  object  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  order  of 
state  or  of  society,  and  finding  an  expression  in  a  manner  which 
endangers  public  security,  and  in  particular  the  security  of  the 
state." 

After  a  debate  participated  in  by  Baron  von  der 
Recke,  who  introduced  the  bill,  by  Dr.  Miquel,  vice-  * 
president  of  the  ministry,  and  by  the  leader  of  each  sec- 
tion of  the  house,  this  paragraph  was  rejected  by  209  to 
205  votes,  two  national  liberals  voting  for  the  bill  and 
one  refusing  to  vote  at  all.  The  remaining  clauses  were 
then  rejected,  the  consei^atives  also  voting  against  them. 

The  rejection  of  the  bill,  it  is  thought,  will  tend  to 
foster  that  jealousy  of  Pinissia  which  has  noticeably 
revived  under  the  present  imperial  rSgime  in  Wiirtem- 
berg,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony,  but  which,  as  a  force  in  Ger- 
man politics,  had  been  almost  eliminated  under  Bismarck 
and  the  old  emperor. 

derman  Emigration.— Between  1871  and  1896, 
2,408,750  Germans  emigrated  from  their  native  land. 
Of  these,  96  per  cent  settled  in  the  United  States. 
Since  1892  the  immigration  of  Germans  to  this  coun- 
try has  perceptibly  declined;  in  1896  it  numbered  only 
28,000.  Strenuous  but  unsuccessful  efforts  were  at 
first  made  to  turn  the  tide  of  emigration  away  from  the 
United  States  and  toward  the  German  colonies  in 
Africa.  More  recently  the  effort  has  been  to  divert  it 
toward  parts  in  South  America,  particularly  southern 
Brazil,  where,  it  is  claimed,  Germans  can  retain  indefi- 
nitely their  identity  as  a  distinct  race,  whereas  in  the 
United  States  the  tendency  is  to  lose  it  completely  after 
one  or  two  generations.  An  emigration  law,  framed 
with  this  object  in  view,  passed  the  imperial  parliament 
in  May  of  the  present  year.  By  it  was  abolislied  the 
restrictions  formerly  placed  on  shippei'S  admitted  in 
Prussia  which  forbade  tliem  to  carry  emigrants  to 
Brazil.  A  society  for  colonizing  southern  Brazil  has 
been  formed  in  Hamburg. 
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In  proportirn  to  population,  most  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean nations  have  a  much  larger  number  of  emigrants 
than  Germany.  The  following  table  gives  figures  of 
emigration  from  various  European  countries  from  1881 
to  1895 : 

EUROPEAN  EMIGRATION,   ISSl-lSO.*). 

Coontrles.                                                       1881-1885.  1886-1890.  1891-1885. 

Germany 875,800  485,200  402,800 

Aastria-Hnngary 175,600  268,600  272,600 

Switzerland 50,500  84,200  24,400 

Italy 820,200  671,800  751,200 

France 25,500  83,800  27,000 

Great  Britain 1,292,300  1,266,300  978,600 

Netherlands 25,000  34.400  17,500 

Belgium 25,100  14,100 

Denmark 36,700  43,000  37,700 

Sweden 148,700  179.900  139,500 

N6rway 105,800  81,000  81,100 

Spain 122,600  255,300  177,000 

Portugal 82.900  102,600  187,800 


FRANCE.     • 

A  Royal  Duel* — Early  on  the  morning  of  August  15, 
in  a  small  wood  at  Vaucresson,  situated  in  the  rich  park 
country  to  the  west  of  Paris,  a  duel  with  swords  was 
fought  between  Prince  Henri  d'  Orleans,  eldest  son  of 
the  Due  de  Chartres  and  nephew  of  the  late  Comte  de 
Paris,  and  Prince  Victor  Emmanuel  of  the  house  of 
Savoy-Aosta,  Count  of  Turin  and  nephew  of  King  Hum- 
bert of  Italy.  In  the  fifth  encounter,  Prince  Henri 
received  a  wound  in  the  right  lower  portion  of  the  aMo- 
men,  which  caused  the  seconds,  by  common  accord,  to 
forbid  further  fighting. 

The  cause  of  the  duel  was  the  contemptuous  reflec- 
tions cast  by  Prince  Henri  on  the  conduct  of  the  Italian 
army  during  the  recent  campaign  in  Abyssinia  which 
resulted  in  disaster  at  the  battle  of  Adowa.  These 
strictures  were  published  early  in  July  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Prince  Henri  to  the  Paris  Figaro.  Their  appear- 
ance was  promptly  followed  by  a  series  of  challenges  to 
the  writer  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  officei'S  who  felt 
themselves  insulted — from  Lieutenant  Pini,  who  was 
chosen  by  lot  to  meet  Prince  Heni-i,  but  whom  the 
prince  declined  to  meet  on  the  ground  of  the  lieutenant's 
inferiority  in  rank ;  from  Lieutenant  Boppa,  the  only  sur- 
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viviog  officer  of  a  battalion  which  waa  almost  annihiLated 

at  Adowa ;  and  from  General  Albertone,  chief  of  the  Ita^ 

Man  prisoners  recently  released  by  King  Menelek.     The 

Count  of  Turin,  however,  claimed  precedence  over  all 

otheiH  in  the  matter  of  meeting  Prince  Henri,  and  left 

Italy  secretly  for  the  purpose.     King  Humbert  had  sent 

his  eldest  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  to  France  on  a 

fruitless     mission     to 

endeavor    to    prevent 

the  duel. 

Prince  Henri's  sec- 
onds were  Count  Nich- 
olas de  Leoutieff,  gov- 
ernor-general of  the 
equatorial  provinces  of 
Ethiopia,  and  M.  Ra- 
oul  Mourichon,  h  i  s 
fellow-traveller.  The 
seconds  of  Ijie  Count 
of  Turin  were  Colo- 
nels Avogadro  di 
Quinto  and  Francesco 
Pelavicini,  both  offi- 
cers of  cavalry. 

The  combat  lasted 
2(3  minutes  and  com- 
prised five  encounters. 
In  the  first.  Prince 
Henri  was   slightly 

FBIRCB  BBMKl   D'  OBLB.N8,  WOUuded    iu     tllC     right 

breast ;  the  second  was  interrupted,  owing  to  the  comtat^ 
ants  coming  to  close  quarters ;  in  the  tliird  the  Count 
of  Turin  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  right  hand ;  in 
the  fourth.  Prince  Henri's  sword  was  noticed  to  have  been 
bent  at  the  point,  and  he  was  given  another  weapon;  in 
the  fifth,  as  above  stated,  Prince  Henri  was  wounded  in 
the  abdomen  by  a  tlu'ust  which  penetrated  almost  far 
enough  to  have  involved  probably  fatal  results.  The 
fight  was  thereupon  stopped  by  common  consent,  and  the 
combatants  shook  hands  in  a  friendly  way, 

The  receipt  of  news  of   the  result  was  followed  by 
enthosiastic  demonstrations  in  all  parts  of  Italy.     The 
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French  newspapers,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  blamed 
Prince  Henri  for  his  strictures  upon  the  Italians,  and 
expressed  hope  that  the  incident  was  at  an  eod. 

Prince  Henri  was  bom  in  1867,  and  has  won  consider- 
able   fame  as  an  explorer  and  traveller  in  Thibet  and 
Central  Africa.     The  Count  of  Turin  was  born  in  1870, 
80Q  of  the  late  Duke  of  Aoeta,  and  brother  of  the  pres- 
ent duke,  whose  wife, 
the  Princess  H^ldne, 
is  Prince  Henri's 
couatn. 

ADSTKU-HTNGIKT. 
Political  CoBta- 

Slon.— The  difficulties 
of  political  administra- 
tion in  Austria-Hun- 
gary have  been  em- 
phatically illuatrated 
by  recent  occurrences 
both  in  and  out  of 
parliament. 

Of   the    41,000,000 

subjecte    of    Emperor 

Francis  Joseph,  about 

10,500,000    are    Geiv 

mans.     All    the    rest, 

except  less  than  a  mil- 

TiiB  L-ouNT  ti-TDKiH.  Uqq   of    Itallans    and 

Koumanians,  are  of  Slavonic  descent,  though  separated 

into  many  different  nationalities.     The  foUowing  table 

gives  the  latest  figures : 

POPULATION  OP  AUSTBIA-HUNQABT. 

AustrlA  Baagtzj 

G^miBDs g,*81,S»  VW.ITT 

Boli«iiilUis  uid  SloTBcks MTl.Sn  

Polei   S,71B,IS1  

autbrnlsiiB B,iOS.iil  saajM 

i,iT8,«n  M,tn 

Mt.na  i,tM,in 

«TB,aOB  

xn.sio  i^LNS 

8,]8>  7,41».n0 

i,no,t7> 
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Aastrls  Hungary 

OTPsie* SJ.KC 

Other  nAlloiiaUU«( M,«7V 

ToUl M.«JS,758  n,ViM1 

Until  very  recently,  the  Germans  in  Austria  had  been 
the  dominant  race,  exercising  a  parliamentary  power 
out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers,  and  using  it  to  cany 
a  series  of  liberal 
measures  which 
the  Ultramontane 
groups  vainly  op- 
posed.  Now, 
however,  the  Ger- 
mans find  them- 
selves in  a  minora 
ity ;  and  Count 
Badeni  is  backed 
up  by  a  combina- 
tion in  which  the 
Czechs  form  a 
most  important 
element.  To  re- 
tain the  support 
of  this  coalition, 
the  premier  has 
fallen  back  on  the 
tactics  of  the  late 

Count  Taaffe.  He  """  """""  ""*""•  *""""*»  """'"'■ 
refuses  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  different  national 
groups  for  dutonomy,  but  makes  certain  concessions  to 
the  national  principle,  such  as  the  recent  deci-ee  autlior- 
izing  the  official  use  of  the  Czech  language  in  Bohemia 
(p.  469).  This  has  brought  him  into  direct  conflict 
with  the  German  elements,  who  have  resorted  to  ob- 
struction. 

A  stormy  scene  occurred  on  the  reassembling  of  the 
chamber,  September  2S.  The  opposition  iilleged  that 
sixteen  constables  had  been  introduced  in  disguise  as 
ushers.  Herr  Wolf,  an  extreme  German  nationalist, 
according  to  one  version,  taunted  the  premier,  denounc- 
ing the  alleged  action  of  the  government  as  "mean 
and  blackguardly  conduct"  (^erb&rmliche  Schufterei'). 
Other  versions  give  the  still  stronger  epithet  of  Sekvrk~ 
VI.  T— (e 
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ereU  or  "  Bcoundrelism."  The  result  was  a  challenge 
from  Count  Badeni  to  Herr  Wolf.  The  duel  was 
fought  with  pistols,  September  25,  Count  Badeni  being 
wounded  in  the  arm,  but  not  seriously.  It  is  said  that 
the  premier's  course  received  the  imperial  approval; 
and  there  was  certainly  a  general  manifestation  of 
sympathy  after  the  fight,  in  which  even  the  count's 
opponents  shared.  The  outcome  of  the  parliamentary 
deadlock  in  Austria  had  not  appeared  at  the  close  of 
the  quarter.  , 

In  Hungary,  too,  the  government  is  beset  with  diffi- 
culties, owing  to  the  autonomist  demands  of  the  dif- 
ferent nationalities.  Late  in  September,  there  were 
serious  disturbances  in  Croatia,  which  led  to  the  procla- 
mation of  martial  law  in  twelve  districts.  In  Lasinia, 
three  local  officials,  who,  it  was  rumored,  were  about  to 
hand  the  region  over  to  Magyar  control,  were  murdered 
by  a  mob  of  4,000  peasants. 

Another  source  of  difficulty  in  Hungary  is  found  in 
the  spread  of  agmrian  socialism,  which,  in  July,  took 
shape  in  a  strike  of  many  harvesters  in  the  great  alla- 
vial  plain  in  central  Hungary,  for  higher  wages,  better 
hours,  right  of  combination,  freedom  of  speech,  etc- 
The  government  came  to  the  aid  of  the  employers  by 
introducing  outside  workers,  suspending  certain  public 
works,  employing  convicts  and  soldiers  in  gathering  the 
crops,  and  excluding  strikers  from  employment  on  gov- 
ernment works.  In  this  way  the  government  has 
antagonized  a  large  element  on  which  it  depended  for 
support  against  the  old  Conservative  Clerical  influence, 

Austria  and  Bulgaria. — Diplomatic  relations  between 
Austria  and  Bulgaria  were  suspended  for  a  short  time 
in  early  August.  The  Austrian  chargi  cTaffaires  at 
Sofia  wi\s  given  leave  of  absence  by  his  government, 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Bulgarian  premier,  M.  Stoi- 
loff,  formally  to  disavow  words  attributed  to  him  in  an 
alleged  interview,  an  account  of  which  appeared  in  the 
Lokal  Anzeiger  of  Berlin,  July  81.  M.  Stoiloflf,  refer- 
ring to  the  action  of  Austria  in  insisting  on  the  punish- 
ment of  Captain  Boitchefif  for  the  mui-der  of  his  para- 
mour, an  Austrian  subject  (see  Bulgaria),  was  reported 
to  have  drawn  an  insulting  parallel  as  to  the  venality  of 
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official  circles  in  Austria  and  Bulgaria.  However,  on 
August  21,  a  settlement  of  the  incident  was  announced, 
M.  Stoiloff  having  declared  the  interview  to  have  been 
distorted. 

A  great  sensation  was  caused  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember bv  the  announcement  that  the  archduke,  Francis 
Ferdinand,  heir  presumptive  to  the  imperial  throne,  had 
married  a  woman  of  middle-class  social  rank,  a  former 
housekeeper  of  Herr  Krupp,  the  great  iron  manufacturer 
of  Essen. 

RUSSIA. 

In  some  important  respects  the  administration  of 
Emperor  Nicholas  II.  has  not  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
liberal  reform  which  were  expressed  at  the  time  of  his 
accession. 

Judicial  Reform  in  SIberla.-'Foliowing  the  decree 

issued  last  April  for  tfce  more  lenient  treatment  of  pris- 
oners being  conveyed  to  Siberia  (p.  471),  there  came 
the  announcement  in  July  that  that  vast  country  had 
been  endowed  with" a  modern,  uniform  system  of  public 
justice,  which  will  undoubtedly  do  away  with  much  of 
the  corruption  hitherto  prevailing  under  the  arbitrary 
administration  of  officials.  Trial  by  jury  is  not  yet 
granted,  and  justices  of  the  peace  will  still  be  crown 
appointees  instead  of  being  elected  like  their  colleagues 
in  Russia ;  but  a  series  of  tribunals  is  to  be  constituted, 
comprising  eight  circuit  courts  at  important  centres, 
including  Tomsk,  Tobolsk,  Irkutsk,  Yakutsk,  and  Vla- 
divostock;  and  there  will  be  a  court  of  appeal  at  Irkutsk. 
Poland. — Still  more  significant  evidences  of  the  lib- 
eral tendencies  of  the  present  ruler  are  foimd  in  Poland. 
In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  all  his  ministei's,  save  one, 
M.  de  Witte,  the  minister  of  finance,  the  czar  has  abol- 
ished the  land  tax  of  ten  per  cent  of  all  rents — a 
remnant  of  the  penalties  imposed  on  Poland  for  the 
revolt  of  1863.  Many  of  the  disabilities  of  the  Roman 
Catholics — a  large  portion  of  the  Polish  people — have 
been  removed,  and  Nicholas  II.  has  himself  contributed 
to  the  rebuilding  of  their  churches.  Municipal  govern- 
ments have  been  restored  to  towns  deprived  of  th'em 
since  1863;  and  zemstvos  or  county  councils  like  those 
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of  Russia  are  to  be  established.  A  Russian  censor  of 
plays,  who,  it  is  said,  could  neither  speak  nor  read 
Polish,  has  been  replaced  with  the  popular  Polish  novel- 
ist, Sienkiewicz.  In  Warsaw,  which  had  been  forbidden 
to  honor  the  Polish  national  poet,  Mickiewicz,  the  erec- 
tion of  a  statue  to  his  honor  has  been  authorized.  A 
professor  under  arrest  for  lecturing  on  Polish  history 
has  been  released. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn 
that  a  great  change  of  sentiment  toward  Russia  has 
taken  place  among  the  Poles.  When  the  czar  and  czar- 
ina made  their  first  visit  to  Warsaw  early  in  September, 
immediately  following  the  festivities  attendant  upon  the 
visits  of  the  German  emperor  and  the  French  president, 
they  were  received  with  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of 
popular  loyalty.  Certainly  the  spectacle  of  such  a  wel- 
come to  a  Russian  czar  in  Poland  was  unique  in  this 
generation,  and  probably  in  the  entire  history  of  Russia. 

But  even  in  the  midst  of  the  joyous  demonstrations, 
it  is  said  that  a  deliberate  plot  was  being  aimed  at  the 
czar's  life.  The  principal  street  in  Warsaw,  between 
the  govemor-generars  palace  and  the  castle  in  which 
the  imperial  couple  were  staying,  had  been  undermined. 
The  plot,  however,  was  disclosed  by  some  Polish 
masons,  who  had  been  enlisted  to  build  supports  in  the 
tunnel  to  prevent  a  collapse  of  the  roadway.  About 
120  arrests  were  made  by  the  police,  among  those  in 
custody  being  four  Gennan  officers  either  on  furlough 
or  belonging  to  the  reserve,  and  a  number  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  German  extraction  from  the  town 
of  Lodz,  Poland. 

HlSCCllancOQS. — ^A  most  remarkable  revival  of  reli- 
gious fanaticism  among  the  sect  of  the  Raskolniki,  or 
Old  Believers — one  of  the  most  important  dissenting 
sects  in  Russia — ^has  been  discovered  in  the  district  of 
Tireaspol,  near  Odessa.  Under  the  influence  of  a  man 
named  Kovaleff,  a  priest  or  leader  of  the  sect,  and  a 
woman,  Vera  Makaveyev,  a  sort  of  priestess,  who  is  said 
to  be  well  educated,  numerous  members  of  the  sect  had 
voluntarily  isubmitted  to  being  buried  alive  in  order  to 
secure  salvation  by  self-immolation. 
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THE  JEWS. 

Tbe  Zionist  Mo?ement. — Zionism,  so-called,  is  partly 
a  religious  movement,  partly  political  and  commercial. 
The  religious  Zionists,  or  "  Lovera  of  Zion,"  aim  chiefly 
to  foster  the  national  idea  in  Judaism,  but  do  not  con- 
template a  return  of  all  Jews  to  Palestine  to  found 
there  a  restored  Jewish  state.  The  political  Zionists, 
on  the  other  hand,  call  upon  their  co-religionists  to 
escape  from  conditions  which  in  Europe  are  becoming 
more  and  more  insufferable,  and  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent state  of  their  own,  preferably  in  Palestine.  At 
the  head  of  the  political  movement  is  Dr.  Theodor 
Herzl,  journalist,  of  Vienna,  and  Dr.  Max  Nordau, 
author  .of  Degeneration^  both  Jews  by  race  but  not  by 
religion. 

Under  the  leadership  of  these  men.  a  Zionist  congress 
assembled  in  Basle,  Switzerland,  August  29  to  Septem- 
ber 1,  to  Consider  the  project  of  a  general  return  of 
Jews  to  Palestine  through  purchase  of  that  country 
from  the  sultan  and  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Jewish  state  on  a  socialistic  basis.  About  200 
delegates  were  present  from  various  parts  of  Europe. 
Rabbi  S.  Schaffer  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  the  only 
American  delegate.  The  "  Lovera  of  Zion  "  deliberately 
resolved  not  to  be  represented  at  the  congress. 

The  following  program,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  sets 
forth  the  objects  of  the  movement: 

"The  aim  of  Zionism  ia  to  create  for  the  Jewish  people  a  pablicly, 
legally  assured  home  in  Palestine.  In  order  to  attain  this  object,  the 
congress  adopts  the  following  means: 

"1.  To  promote  the  settlement  in  Palestine  of  Jewish  agricnlturists, 
handicraftsmen,  industrialists,  and  men  following  professions. 

"2.  The  centralization  of  the  entire  Jewish  people  by  means  of  general 
institutions  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

"  8.  To  strengthen  Jewish  sentiments  and  national  self-conscience. 

"4.  To  obtain  the  sanction  of  governments  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
objects  of  Zionism." 

The  f olloveing  plan  of  organization  was  also  adopted : 

"  1.  The  chief  medium  of  Zionism  is  the  congrress. 

"2.  (a)  Every  Zionist  who  wishes  to  possess  the  right  of  electing  dele- 
gates to  the  congress  must  pay  voluntarily  every  year,  for  Zionist  pur- 
poses, at  least  one  shekel,  i.  e.,  one  franc,  one  shilling,  twenty-five  cents, 
half  a  florin,  forty  kopecks,  or  one  mark,  (b)  Every  Zionist  local  bbdy 
may  elect  a  delegate  to  the  congress  if  the  number  of  members  exceeds 
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100.  For  each  farther  100  thej  maj  elect  one  additional  delegate. 
Bach  delegate  may  act  for  aeTeral  bodies,  but  cannot  cast  more  than 
ten  Totes. 

'*S.  The  oongresa  most  elect  by  ballot  a  Zionist  execntlTe  committee 
for  carrying  oat  the  resolations  adopted  by  the  congress,  for  transacting 
Zionist  business,  and  for  preparing  for  the  next  international  congress. 

'*  i.  The  executive  committee  is  to  have  its  seat  in  Vienna,  and  to  con- 
sist of  23  members,  6  of  whom  mast  reside  in  Vienna,  while  the  others  are 
divided  among  the  different  coantries  in  the  following  manner:  Austrian 
Crown  territories  (with  the  exception  of  Galicia  and  Bakowina),  I;  Gall- 
oia,2;  Bakowina,!;  Germany, 2;  Russia, 4:  Boumania,  1;  France,!;  Eng- 
land, !;  United  States  of  America,  2;  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  !;  Palestine,!; 
other  Oriental  Jews,  1.  The  members  of  the  executive  conunittee  not 
residing  in  Vienna  are  to  be  elected  after  nomination  by  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  The  five  members  who  reside  in  Vienna  are  to  be  elected  by 
the  entire  congress. 

**  6.  Each  member  of  the  committee  not  residing  in  Vienna  has  the  right, 
after  oommanicating  with  the  Vienna  committee,  to  nominate  a  trust- 
worthy person  on  the  executive  committee. 

**  6.  The  members  of  the  executive  conunittee  shall  be  the  executives  of 
their  territorial  committees. 

**  7.  The  executive  conunittee  shall  nominate  the  general  secretarjf  who 
shall  reside  in  Vienna. 

*'8.  The  executive  committee  shall  nominate  sub-committees  sa 
required. 

"9.  The  organisation  and  agitation  of  the  Zionists  in  their  respective 
countries  are  carried  on  according  to  the  requirements  and  the  laws  of 
their  respective  countries,  and  their  form  is  to  be  communicated  to  the 
executive  committee." 

An  executive  central  committee,  with  Dr.  Herzl  at  its  head,  was 
elected.  It  was  decided  to  raise  a  fund  of  $50,000,000;  and  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  i*eport  upon  a  scheme  for  a  university  at 
Jerusalem. 

Dr.  Herzl  has  actually  drafted  a  provisional  scheme 
of  organization  for  the  Jewish  state,  and  thinks  he  has 
devised  means  of  overcoming  all  difiEerences  of  language 
and  social  customs  and  of  making  of  all  the  tribes  a 
homogeneous  nation.  He  proposes  to  acquire  Palestine 
by  purchase.  The  finances  of  Turkey  are  in  a  shattered 
condition.  If,  now,  the  Jews  offered  to  the  sultan  an 
annual  tribute,  to  start  at  $500,000,  and  guaranteed  a 
loan  of  $10,000,000,  the  tribute  and  further  loans  to 
increase  in  accordance  with  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  sultan  would.  Dr.  Herzl  thinks,  grant  the  Jews 
in  return  the  right  of  settlement  and  the  autonomous 
government  of  Palestine. 

The  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  scheme  are, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  international  problems  involved  in 
the  founding  of  a  new  state  in  a  quarter  of  the  world 
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where  the  interests  of  numerous  powers  are  already 
closely  interwoven,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact 
that  the  scheme  does  not  by  any  means  command  the 
unanimous  support  of  orthodox  Jews  throughout  the 
world-  There  are  two  distinct  schools  of  thought 
among  the  Jews  everywhere  in  regard  to  Palestine. 
The  most  orthodox,  who  believe  in  the  literal  fulfilment 
of  Hebrew  prophecy,  consider  that  any  attempt  to  get 
Palestine  by  purchase  or  by  human  diplomacy  would  be 
a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  their  religion.  The  restora- 
tion, in  which  they  fervently  believe,  is  to  be  a  miracle 
wrought  by  the  Divine  decree.  The  other  school 
believe  that  the  restoration  is  to  be  a  New  Jerusalem, 
a  figurative  name  representing  the  universal  spread  of 
the  religious  ideal  of  the  race.  To  both  these  schools 
of  thought  the  plan  of  Dr.  Herzl  and  those  who  are 
supporting  him  is  equally  obnoxious. 

SPAIN. 

The  past  three  months  have  been  among  the  most 
important  in  the  recent  history  of  Spain.  For  twenty 
years  she  has  been  accustomed  to  frequent  changes  in 
her  ministry;  but  never  before  has  she  had  within  a 
few  weeks  the  experience  of  the  assassination  of  her 
premier,  the  fall  of  the  ministry  that  succeeded  him, 
and  the  change  in  the  captain-generalship  of  Cuba. 

Assassination  of  Castillo.— The  assassination  of 
Sefior  Canovas  del  Castillo,  prime  minister  of  Spain  at 
Santa  Aqueda,  August  8,  by  an  anarchist,  was  one  of 
the  great  horrors  of  the  age.  Santa  Aqueda  is  noted 
for  its  baths.  The  place  is  between  San  Sebastian,  the 
summer  residence  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  Vitoria,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Alava,  thirty  miles  south  of 
Bilbao.  The  premier  was  there  with  his  wife,  taking 
a  course  of  baths,  and  was  soon  to  return  to  San 
Sebastian  to  meet  Minister  Woodford.  The  assassin 
fired  three  shots,  two  of  which  struck  the  premier  in 
the  forehead  and  the  other  in  the  chest.  His  wife  was 
near  when  he  fell.  The  wounded  man  lingered,  uncon- 
scious, for  two  hours,  passing  away  at  3  o'clock. 

The  assassin  was  immediately  arrested.     He  was  a 
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Neapolitan^    Michele    Aaeiolillo.     The    assassin    came 
Dear  beiD^  lynched  hj  the  waiters  and  attendants  of 
the  bathing  establishment  where  the  crime  was  perpe- 
trated ;  but  the  detectives  and  civil  guards  immewately 
secured    him.     The    queen    regent,  upon    hearing   of 
the  assassination,  dis- 
patched her  own  phy- 
sician by  special  ^in. 
There  was  the   great- 
est indignation  among 
allc" 


C&novM  del  Castillo  rep- 
rewntad  the  aodeot  Spaa- 
Isb  oonaemtiain,  7«t  lia 
promoted  the  first  neu- 
QrcH  toward  the  aboHtJon 
of  the  slave  tisfflo  Id  Cnlw 
and  also  advocated  lell- 
kIoob  toleration.  He  «■■ 
unqnesUoDably  Spain's 
beat  represeatatlTe  man. 
"  9  had  bad  a  stonnj  ad- 


ness  In  tba  Uberals  and 
the  Clerical  patty.  He 
was  an  heroio  and  upright 
man:  had  for  fort;  yean 


f otiKtat  the  anarehista  with 
trreat  persisteDCT;  and  for 
ilils  caase  forfeited  hii 
life.     The   borror  of  the 

SKDOlt  CANOVAH     DEL    CABTILLO,  UTB  IPAH-      BftTCelona   bOUlb-thrOwlDg 

,-„  pBBMiBm  o'  June  7,   1896   {Vol  8, 

p.  446)    will    long   be  n- 

memtjered.    Castillo  ferreted   out  the  anarchists  and   bad  them 

promptly  punished.    Maliciously  false  reports  centred  saarchist 

natred  upon  the  premier,  who  paid  for  it  with  his  life. 

Castillo  was  born  of  tbe  coramon  people,  his  father  being  a 
schoolmaster,  but  became  an  aristocrat  of  uie  aristocrats.  He  was 
lioru  at  Malai^  February  8,  1828.  He  fitia  a  univeralty  man,  and 
began  active  life  as  a  journalist.  At  the  age  of  twen^-three  he 
publlBhcd  a  volume  of  Lyric  Poems,  also  La  Ctanpana  de  Hutta, 
a  study  of  twelfth  century  liistory.  At  the  atce  of  24,  in  1863,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Cortes  by  the  city  of  Malaga,  and  never  ceased 
to  occupy  a  seat  in  the  Spanish  parliament.  He  occupied  many 
honorable  ministerial  positions  before  he  became  premier. 

His  greatest  title  to  fame,  sccordlnK  to  Mi  sdmireni,  was  that  of  bsTUf 
hoisted  the  standard  of  legitimate  and  constltntloDat  monarchy  In  the  tnll 
coDBtltution*!  assembly  of  18M  Id  the  face  ol  trlnrnphant  revotntion.  As  a 
DBlaral  sequence  of  his  political  attitude,  he  tl  was,  with  UartlDCS  de  Can- 
poa,  who  planned  the  oouji  d'ilal  at  1814,  for  the  OTtftbrow  ttt  the  feeble 
republlcao  government  and  the  restoratloa  of  the  BonrlKMi  dynasty,   ne 
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result  of  this  morement  was  the  ascent  of  the  throne  by  Alfonso  XII.  It 
was  Gsnovas  who  wrote  the  constitotion  under  which  Spain  is  governed 
to-daj.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1874,  he  was  made  president  of  the 
regency  ministry;  and  after  the  accession  of  the  prince  he  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  cabinet,  called  the  conciliation  cabinet. 

In  1876  Canovas  was  re-elected  to  the  Cortes  by  the  city  of  Madrid. 
There  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  in  the  suppression  of  the  second 
attempt  to  arouse  a  civil  war  on  the  part  of  the  Carlists,  and  the  first  rebel- 
lion in  Cuba.  In  the  latter  long  struggle,  Canovas  was  the  ruling  spirit  of 
the  Spanish  government's  action.  Martinez  de  Campos  was  commanding 
the  Spanish  forces  in  the  island,  as  he  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
struggle.  He  was  recalled,  and  was  put  at  the  head  of  affairs  at  the  capi- 
tal to  manage  the  Cuban  war  according  to  his  own  ideas,  becoming  prime 
minister,  and  accepting  as  his  cabinet  the  associates  of  Senor  Canovas. 
Campoe's  free  trade  and  emancipation  projects  were  delayed  and  defeated 
by  Canovas's  skilful  resistance,  so  that  on  the  reassembling  of  the  Cortes 
In  December,  1879,  Campos  was  compelled  to  resign,  and  Cahovas  was 
recalled  and  formed  a  new  cabinet. 

He  found  the  Cuban  insurrection  still  on  his  hands,  and  sent  General 
Blanco  to  quell  it.  But  he  was  attacked  not  only  by  the  republicans,  but 
by  the  coalition  formed  by  General  Campos  and  Senor  Sagasta.  The  result 
was  his  retirement  from  office  in  1881,  and  the  succession  of  Sagasta. 

In  1884  Canovas  was  again  summoned  to  form  a  cabinet.  In  1885  he  was 
again  obliged  to  quit  the  ministry.  Before  the  end  of  that  year  Alfonso 
died,  and  his  widow  took  up  the  regency,  and  the  entire  ministry 
resigned.   She  replaced  it  with  one  formed  by  Sagasta. 

The  fortune  of  politics  again  brought  Canovas  to  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  1880,  and  he  formed  a  Conservative  cabinet  to  succeed  Sagas- 
ta's.  In  1881  the  cabinet  was  again  forced  to  retire,  but  Canovas  was 
charged  by  the  queen  regent  with  the  formation  of  a  new  one,  which  he 
did,  after  a  crisis  of  several  days'  duration,  by  practically  reappointing 
the  old  members. 

Since  then  Sagasta  and  Canovas  have  alternated  several  times  in  form- 
ing cabinets,  the  last  time  being  in  March,  1896,  when  Canovas  v[tLB 
restored  to  the  premiership. 

The  assassin  was  promptly  identified.  He  was  of  an 
honest  family ;  and  his  father,  a  tailor  in  Foggia,  Italy, 
was  grief-stricken  by  the  horrible  news.  He  was  tried 
by  court-martial  at  Vergara  on  Sunday  morning,  was 
promptly  sentenced,  and  was  executed  eleven  days  after 
the  crime. 

He  was  entirely  composed  at  the  time  of  the  execu- 
tion. He  refused  to  see  the  priest,  and  declined  to  have 
his  eyes  bandaged  while  the  iron  collar  was  adjusted. 

Immediately  upon  the  death  of  Castillo,  Seiior  Sagasta 
telegraphed  the  queen  regent  that  he  was  at  her  service, 
as  aid  the  other  Liberal  leaders.  General  Azcarraga, 
minister  of  war,  was  immediately  placed  temporarily  in 
charge  of  affairs  as  acting  premier ;  and  on  August  20 
he  was  confirmed  as  premier. 
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The  Azearngft  Ministry-— General  Marcelo  de  Ai- 
carraga  is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Spain,  having 
Bpent  forty  years  in  public  life. 

He  ««■  bom  in  Haoila,  Phtlippine  IslondB,  in  1S32.  He  km 
made  second  lieutenuit  in  the  Spanish  array  at  the  »ge  ot  18,  and 
received  promotion  frora  tirae  to  time  until  lie  became  lieutenant- 
general  Iq  1S74.  Be  has  been  tn  the  war  office  much  ot  the  time, 
and  waa  appoioted  minister  of  war  in  1S90.  He  has  been  asiisUnI 
secretary  of  state  several  times. 

On  September  29,  the 
queen  regent  accepted 
the  resignation  of  the 
Azcarraga  ministry, 
hut  asked  General  Az- 
carraga to  continue  in 
office  until  some  solu- 
tion of  the  pending 
crisis  was  found. 

The  assigned  cause 
of  the  resignation  was 
the  failure  of  thf  pre- 
mier to  reoi^nize  tlie 
Conservative  party  and 
win  the  assent  of  the 
"  Dissident  Conserva- 
tives;" but  the  prob- 
able cause  was  the 
trouble  in  Cuba, 

On     August    27, 
SeBor    Sagasta,  the 
umu       liberal    leader,  had 
made  a  fresh  declara- 
tion on  the  political  situation,  in  which  ho  declared  that 
affaire  were  steadily  growing  worse  in  Cuba  and  contin- 
ued serious  in  the  Philippine  islands.     He  announced 
that  a  liberal  ministry  would  be  ready  to  apply  auton- 
omy to  OuIki,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  the  liberals 
would  soon  bo  in  power.     On  September  14,  he  made 
another   statement   in    which   he   showed   how  rapidly 
things  were  growing  worse  in  ('uba.  and  that  matters 
were  very  serious  in  the  Philippine  islands. 

Sajtasta  KelDrns  to  Power.— On  October  2,  Sefior 
Praxedes  Mat«o  Sagasta,  the  liberal  leader,  was  asked 
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by  the  queen  regent  to  form  a  new  cabinet  in  succession 
to  the  Azcarraga  ministry.  The  new  ministry,  appointed 
October  4,  is  constituted  as  follows : 

President  of  the  Council  of  Ministera--SED^OR  SAOASTA. 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs— SEi^^OR  GULLON.    . 
Minister  of  Justice— SE^OR  GROIZARD. 
Minister  of  War— GENERAL  CORREA. 
Minister  of  Marine— ADMIRAL  BERMEJO. 
Minister  of  Finance— SESoR  PUIGCERVER. 
Minister  of  the  Interior— SESOR  CAPDEPON. 
Minister  of  Public  Works— COUNT  XIGUENA. 
Minister  for  the  Colonies— SESOR  MORET. 

Sefior  Sagasta  was  bom  in  1827,  is  an  engineer  by  profession. 
At  25  years  of  age  lie  was  elected  to  the  constituent  Cortes.  He 
took  part  in  the  insurrection  of  1856,  and  was  obliged  to  flee  to 
France.  When  the  amnesty  was  proclaimed,  he  returned  and  be- 
came a  professor  in  the  School  of  Engineers  in  Madrid,  and  edited 
La  Iberia,  the  principal  organ  of  the  Progressionists.  He  took 
part  again  in  the  insurrection  of  1866  and  fled  to  France,  not  ven- 
turing back  until  the  death  of  Queen  Isabella.  By  1870,  he  an- 
nounced a  change  of  views,  avowing  his  belief  in  a  monarchical 
government  for  Spain.  He  has  been  minister  of  the  interior,  min- 
ister of  state,  president  of  the  council,  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
In  1877-0,  he  became  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  attacked 
Campos  and  Castillo  so  successfully  that  the  Castillo  ministry  was 
overthrown  in  1881,  and  Sagasta  became  prime  minister.  Since 
that  time,  he  and  Castillo  have  alternated  in  the  premiership, 
neither,  as  a  rule,  holding  a  ministry  together  more  than  two 
years.    Sagasta  was  in  power  no  longer  ago  than  1805. 

Spanish  Finances. — The  financial  situation  in  Spain 
has  been  serious.  The  growing  depreciation  of  sUver 
and  the  paper  currency  of  Spain  has  caused  a  great 
increase  in  the  price  of  all  foods.  The  Bank  of  Spain 
has  been  forced  to  issue  a  vast  amount  of  circulating 
notes.  It  has  loaned  the  state  150,000,000  pesetas 
(about  $30,000,000)  payable  without  interest  in  1920. 
There  is  no  guarantee  against  the  note  circulation  of  the 
Bank  of  Spain. 

PORTUGAL. 

With  a  national  debt  of  $1,000,000,000,  and  an 
annual  revenue  of  only  about  $50,000,000,  specie 
payments  also  having  long  been  suspended  to  the 
loss  of  national  credit,  the  government  of  Portugal  has 
been  compelled  to  replenish  its  resources  by  the  crea- 
tion of  fresh  taxes.  These  additional  imposts  are 
extremely  unpopular  with  a  large  part  of  the  people. 
So   determined  was   the   opposition  to   the  obnoxious 
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financial  program  of  the  government — threatening,  in 
fact,  to  burst  out  in  open  rebellion — that  the  govern- 
ment, toward  the  end  of  July,  felt  itself  compelled  to 
adopt  most  stringent  repressive  measures.  The  chief 
centre  of  disturbance  seems  to  have  been  Oporto,  where, 
during  the  early  days  of  August,  the  situation  became 
so  critical  that  martial  law  was  proclaimed  and  many 
persons,  including  even  army  officers,  were  placed  under 
arrest. 

HOLLAND. 

On  July  20  it  was  announced  that  a  new  cab- 
inet of  very  liberal  and  progressive  tendencies  had 
been  formed,  with  Dr.  Pierson  as  premier,  to  succeed 
the  moderate  liberal  ministry  which  resigned  office  as  a 
result  of  the  elections  held  in  June  (p.  473). 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

The  SeandinaTlan  ExIilMtlon.—  During    the    first 

week  of  October,  the  Scandinavian  exhibition  in  Stock- 
holm drew  to  a  close.  Though  necessarily  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago,  or  the 
coming  one  at  Paris  in  1900,  tliis  exposition  in  the  beau- 
tiful Swedish  capital  was  unapproachable  for  picturesque 
and  quaint  effects.  Nothing  about  it  was  commonplace. 
Everywhere  color,  rich  color,  proclaimed  the  love  of 
these  Northerners  for  the  bright,  the  artistic,  even  the 
fantastic,  in  their  surroundings.  But  harmony  pre- 
vailed in  the  midst  of  unique  features,  and  the  absence 
of  rush  and  bustle  proclaimed  a  well-poised  people. 

Stockholm  was  blest  by  Nature  in  its  environment. 
No  other  European  city,  except  perhaps  Constantinople, 
is  so  beautifully  situated.  The  waterways,  constructed 
at  so  much  expense  in  Chicago,  in  Stockholm  are  pro- 
vided by  Nature,  as  both  the  Baltic  and  Lake  Malar 
flow  around  the  many  islands  on  which  the  city  is  built. 
These  are  in  reality  seventeen,  though  the  four  largest 
are  usually  mentioned.  The  submarine  fisheries'  exhibit 
was  certainly  a  daring  scheme,  but  the  clever  Swedish 
engineer  is  not  easily  daunted.  Though  they  are  skil- 
ful electricians,  they  had  scant  opportunity  for  brilliant 
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flTenine  display  because  of  tho  long  summer  twilight, 
which  lasts  till  nearly  midnight. 

The  celluloid  exhinit  is  one  of  those  most  frequently- 
mentioned  ;  in  it  were  displayed  the  various  processes 
of  manufacture  of  celluloid  and  of   the  explosives  of 
which  it  forms  the  base.     The  cutlery  exhibit  was  what 
one  would  expect,  knowing  the  fame  of  first  place  always 
given  to  Swedish  steel 
goods.    The    exhibits 
of  leather,  skins,  furs, 
heads  of  elk  and  rein- 
deer, were  noticeably 
fine. 

The  progress  of  these 
nations  commercially, 
industrially,  and  ses- 
thetically  (as  set  forth 
by  this  exposition) 
during  the  past  twen- 
ty-five years,  is  such 
as  to  cause  pride  in 
their  country  to  fill 
every  Scandinavian 
heart, 

Tbe  King's    JQbi- 

lee. — September  18 
being  the  anniversary 
not  only  of  King  Oscar 
II. 's  ascension  o£  the 
throne  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  but  also  of  the 
death  of  his  brother  and  predecessor,  Karl  XV,,  the  fes- 
tivities,  by  special  request  of  tlie  king,  were  not  begun 
till  the  following  day.  Therefore  a  Te  Ihum  in  the 
Royal  Chapel  at  Stockholm,  the  firing  of  salutes,  and 
the  reception  of  delegations  by  His  Majesty  were  all 
that  marked  the  day.  Among  the  deputations  received, 
was  one  which  presented  to  the  king  a  gift  from  the 
people  amounting  to  2,200,000  kroner  (nearly  $600,- 
000).  This  is  tt»  be  devoted — so  decided  this  philan- 
thropic monarch — to  measures  for  combating  tubercular 
diseases  in  his  dual  kingdom. 
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During  the  reign  of  Oscar  II.,  many  progressive  meas- 
ures have  been  adopted,  noticeably  the  gold  standard  of 
currency,  the  protective  tariff,  an  improved  banking 
system,  increased  educational  facilities ;  while  commer- 
cial relations  with  foreign  countries  have  been  greatly 
extended,  industries  have  been  encouraged,  and  foreign 
diplomatic  relations  improved. 

ProtectiOII  for  Norway*— The  committee  appointed 
by  the  Norwegian  Storthing  to  frame  new  tariff  laws, 
reported  on  May  20;  and  on  August  7,  their  recom- 
mendations for  protection,  instead  of  the  existing  free- 
trade  measures,  became  law.  The  aim  is  now  "  to  pro- 
tect home  production  "  rather  than  "  to  provide  revenue 
for  needs  of  the  government." 

This  change  in  Norwegian  politics  will,  it  is  thought, 
affect  the  vote  in  several  of  the  Northwestern  states  of 
the  United  States,  where  there  is  a  large  Scandinavian 
population. 

The  CfOthenbarg  System.— That  important  measure 
of  social  reform,  the  Gothenburg  system,  which  has 
claimed  the  attention  not  only  of  Swedish  reformers  but 
of  those  all  over  the  civilized  world,  has  a^ain  come 
prominently  before  the  public.  The'results  of  its  influ- 
ence during  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
use  in  Sweden,  are  being  studied.  It  aimed  to  cause  a 
decrease  in  the  quantity  and  at  the  same  time  an  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  spirituous  liquor  consumed 
by  the  laboring  classes.  The  result,  from  these  two 
points  of  view,  is  success.  But,  as  drunkenness  has  not 
disappeared,  the  cavilers  against  the  system  deny  this 
success,  for  the  reason  that,  as  dram-shops  disappeared, 
wine  and  beer  gardens  increased,  so  that  now  an  immense 
quantity  of  beer,  which  was  scarcely  used  in  Scandina- 
via twenty  years  ago,  is  yearly  consumed.  But,  as  the 
governmental  statute  regulating  dram-shops  in  no  way 
applies  to  these  gardens,  their  increase,  or  rather  their 
innuence  on  public  morals,  cannot  be  cited  as  pro  or  con 
the  Gothenburg  system  per  8^,  "any  more,"  as  one 
writer  remarks,  "  than  vaccination  can  be  proclaimed  a 
failure  because  people  continue  to  die  of  scarlet  fever." 

The  points  gained  by  this  system  are: 

1.  The  dram-shops  have  been  turned  from  dirty,    disorderly 
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places  in  dark  streets  to  clean,  airy,  orderly  eating-houses  where 
drink  is  sold. 

2.  The  number  of  such  places  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and 
the  quantity  of  liquor  consumed  has  diminished.  This  has  hap- 
pened while  the  population  has  nearly  trebled. 

3.  Meals  of  a  wholesome  kind  are  supplied  at  the  lowest  price 
to  the  poorer  classes,  and  reading-rooms  are  attached  to  some 
of  the  eating-houses. 

4.  The  evil  of  the  bar  tender  urging  drink  upon  customers  has 
disappeared.    The  one  who 

stands  and  sells  has  no 
personal  interest  in  the 
amount  drunk;  he  has  a 
fixed  salary,  so  is  not  af- 
fected by  number  or  siie 
of  sales. 

The  fundamental  plan  of 
the  system  is  this: 

The  licensing  company  is 
allowed  by  the  government 
to  retain  6  per  cent  of 
sales — on  its  paid  up  cap- 
ital; of  the  remainder,  the 
state  ■  treasury  receives 
three  tenths,  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  one  tenth,  and 
the  town  treasury  six 
tenths.  The  part  accruing 
to  public  authorities  aver- 
ages $i8i,ooo  a  year. 

Iti  Gothenburg  there  "^AiNBo.TCHw,»«u;A«iAMomcL.. 
are  at  present  39  places  where  strong  lifiuors  are  sold  for 
immediate  (y>nsumption,  and  a  less  number  from  which 
they  can  be  taken  away;  that  is,  2  6-10  for  every  10,000  in- 
habitants, while  there  are  78  8-10  beer  or  wine  gardens  or 
shops  to  the  same  number. 

BULGARIA. 

A  trial  which  attracted  much  attention  was  that  of  Cap- 
tain Boitcheff,  formerly  aide-de-camp  to  the  Princess 
Marie  Louise  and  a  protege  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  for  the 
murder  of  Anna  Szimon,  a  singer  from  Buda-Pesth,  who 
was  the  captain's  mistress.  The  prefect  of  police, 
Novelitch,  of  Philippopolis,  and  an  accomplice,  Bogden, 
were  instigated  to  commit  the  crime,  and  chloroformed 
the  woman  in  a  train,  afterward  throwing  her  body  into 
the  Maritza  river.  All  three  were  convicted,  July  28. 
Boitcheff  and  Novelitch  were  condemned  to  death,  but 
their  sentences  were  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life 
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and  deprivation  of  their  civil  rig-hts.  They  were  also  or- 
dered to  pay  i200  each  to  the  child  of  Anna  Szimon,  and 
to  bear  the  expenses  of  rearing  the  child.  Bogden  was 
sentenced  to  six  and  a  half  years'  imprisonment,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  loss  of  his  civil  rights  for  eight  years. 

INDIA. 

KatiTe  TTpriniiKi. — 
While  Major-General 
Corrie  Bird  was  en- 
gaged, early  in  July,  in 
impressing  upon  the 
Waziri  natives  of  the 
Tochi  valley,  onthenorth- 
west  frontier  of  India.the 
serious  nature  of  their  at- 
tack upon  Mr.  Gee  in 
June  (p.  474),  the  na- 
tives of  the  neighbor- 
ing Swat  valley  sud- 
denly gathered,  some 
c««AL  »i  NHMN  HOOD.  ^^^  thousand  strong,  and 

attacked  the  British  force  stationed  at  Fort  Malakand. 
Their  leader  was  one  of  the  Moulvies,  or  ordained  teach- 
ers of  the  Mohammedan  law,  whose  reckless  zeal  and 
fanatical  enthusiasm  in  preaching  a  crusade  against  the 
infidel  Christians  had  won  him  the  title  of  the  Mad  Mul- 
lah— the  word  mullah,  or  fakir,  being  the  popular  corrup- 
tion of  the  official  title  Moulvie.  The  attacks  on  Mala- 
kand and  the  advanced  post  at  Fort  Chakdara  were  suc- 
cessfully withstood;  and  a  punitive  expedition  under 
Sir  Bindon  Blood  and  Colonel  Meiklejohn  was  quickly 
mobilized  and  sent  into  the  Swat  country.  The  natives 
offered  little  serious  resistance,  and,  as  soon  as  the  British 
force  had  advanced  into  the  centre  of  the  tribal  territory, 
the  chiefs  assembled  for  formal  submission  and  promptly 
paid  down  the  fine,  in  money  and  weapons,  imposed  upon 
them.  The  Swat  valley  lies  along  the  road  to  Chitral,  the 
northernmost  extension  of  British  India,  and  the  region 
where  the  British  territories  come  in  closest  contact  with 
those  of  Russia  and  China. 


Before  the  suc- 
cess of  this  expedi- 
tion could  be  as- 
sured, uncertain 
rumors  for  several 
days,  August  10-13, 
showed  that  other 
tribes  along  the 
northwest,  the 
Indo-Afghan  fron- 
tier, were  hkely  to 
cause  trouble  to  the 
rulers  of  India. 
This  was  rendered 
more  serious  by  the 
reports  that  Afghan 
regular  troops  had 
participated  in  the 
attacks  on  Chak- 
dara,  which  reports 
seemed  to  give 
point  to  the  sud- 
den return  to  Cabul 
of  the  Afghan 
agents  stationed  at 
the  most  important 
trading  centres  in 
India,  who  disposed 
of  all  their  mov- 
able property  before 
their  departure. 
The  prompt  denials 
from  the  ameer  that 
these  withdrawals 
had  any  political 
significance,  and  an 
explanation  that  the 
agents  were  sim- 
ply commercial  rep- 
resentatives enjoy- 
ing merely  consular 
powers,  did  little  to 
allay  the  suspicions 
of  the  part  the  Af- 
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ghan  ruler  had  played  in  stirring  up  opposition  to  Anglo- 
Indian  rule.  The  ameer's  position  was  further  com- 
promised by  the  discovery  that  the  Mohammedan 
soldiers  in  the  British  army  had  received  copies  of 
a  tract,  to  which  the  ameer's  name  was  attached,  advocat- 
ing a  "jehad"  or  holy  war  against  the  Infidels.  In  reply 
to  representations  by  the  Indian  government,  explaining 
the  suspicions  which  were  bound  to  attach  to  his  position, 
the  ameer  declared  most  publicly  that  his  friendship  with 
the  English  was  unbroken,  and  that  any  of  his  subjects 
participating  in  the  actions  against  the  British  would  re- 
ceive his  serious  displeasure.  His  reply  to  the  Indian 
government  was  accepted  by  them  as  entirely  satisfactory, 
despite  the  persistent  efforts  made  by  various  unofficial 
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MAP  OF  THE  KHYBBR  PASS. 


agencies  to  stir  up  trouble  between  the  two  powers.  The 
ameer  published  a  proclamation,  calling  upon  his  people 
to  remain  peaceful,  and  totally  disavowing  any  relations 
with  the  itinerant  fakirs  who  assumed  to  represent  the 
head  of  the  church  in  proclaiming  religious  war.  For 
the  present,  nothing  appears  to  discredit  his  sincerity. 

Rumors  of  the  movements  of  armed  tribes  suddenly 
took  tangible  shape,  August  25-6,  in  the  scare  head-line 
announcement  that  British  troops  had  been  driven  from 
their  defenses  and  forced  to  retreat  with  important  losses. 
The  truth  soon  appeared  to  be  that  the  Indian  govern- 
ment, in  its  effort  to  satisfy  both  its  own  knowledge  of  the 
demands  of  imperial  welfare  and  the  ignorance  of  Asiatic 
conditions  on  the  part  of  home-keeping  Englishmen,  had 
entrusted  to  the  native  tribes  the  safeguarding  of  the 
roads  leading  from  northwestern  India  to  Afghanistan. 
The  most  important  of  these  roads  from  the  military  as 
well  as  commercial  point  of  view,  led  through  the  Khy- 
ber  pass,  which  was  defended  by  several  forts  garrisoned 


by  levies  from  the  Afridi  tribe.     These  men  were  armed 
and  paid  from  the  Indian  treasury;  but  that  government 
expressly  gave  up  any  share  in  controlling  them,  de- 
manding in  return  for  its  financial  outlay  solely  the  safety 
of  the  highway.     The  fellow- tribes  men  of  these  levies 
suddenly  appeared  about  the  forts,  named  Ali-Masjid, 
Maude,   Lundi-Kotal,   which  command  the  pass,  and, 
after   some    hostilities, 
forced    or    induced    the 
half-hearted  defenders  to 
surrender.      At   Forts 
Lockhart  and   Gulistan, 
English  officers  were  in 
command,  and  the  rebels 
were  successfully   with- 
stood   until    the   arrival 
of  relief  parties,   which 
enabled     the     garrisons 
to  withdraw  to  the  main 
British  camp.  ' 

Despite  these  re- 
verses, the  tribesmen 
were  unable  to  combine 
or  to  maintain  any  very 
considerable  opposition 
to   the   British,     Events  cbnbsai.  sir  wil 

during  September,  al- 
though they  afforded  many  columns  of  newspaper  dis- 
patches, may  be  quickly  summarized.  The  British  forces 
were  mobilized  on  the  frontier,  in  three  brigades,  which 
advanced  steadily  into  the  hostile  territory.  The  Swat 
valley  expedition  forces  turned  southwest,  and  co-.oper- 
ated  with  the  forces  under  Generals  Elles  and  Westma- 
cott,  which  had  already  punished  the  Afridis,  in  inflicting 
severe  chastisement  upon  the  Mohmand  tribes.  By 
the  end  of  September,  the  village  where  the  Haddah 
Mullah  made  his  headquarters  had  been  destroyed,  and 
little  apparently  remained  to  do  beyond  waiting  for  the 
tribesmen  to  deliver  up  their  arms. 

This  Kaddah  Mullah,  it  should  be  observed,  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  Mad  Mullah  of  the  Swatis,  and  is  a  much  abler  man, 
though  partaking  of  many  of  the  former's  characteristics. 

Trial*  for  Seditiofl. — The  murder  of  two  Englishmen 
who  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the 
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plague  regulations  at  Poona,  on  Jubilee  night  (p.  474), 
combined  with  serious  riots  in  other  plague  districts,  led 
to  a  careful  investigation  and  search  for  the  instigators 
as  well  as  the  actual  criminals  responsible  for  these  anti- 
English  outbreaks.  The  editors  of  four  native  journals 
were  arrested  for  seditious  expressions  inciting  to  revolt, 
which  had  appeared  in  their  papers;  and  two  brothers  of 
the  important  high  caste  Natu  family  of  Poona,  who 
were  well-known  agitators  disaffected  towards  the  Brit- 
ish rule,  were  summarily  arrested  by  direct  order  of  the 
viceroy,  July  28,  charged  with  disloyalty,  and  escorted 
to  the  limits  of  the  Poona  coUectorate.  Interest  at  once 
centred  in  the  trial  of  Ganguhdar  Tilak,  editor  of  the 
Kesari  and  a  native  member  of  the  legislative  council  for 
Bombay,  who  was  arrested  for  inciting  the  populace  to 
disaffection.  The  established  abilities  and  position  of 
the  defendant,  who  has  been  a  recc^^ized  leader  in  o^ 
posing  indiscriminately  and  fanatically  all  the  European 
ideas  and  innovations  which  are  inevitable  with  British 
rule,  made  this  an  admirable  test  case.  The  trial  was 
conducted  before  a  mixed  jury,  half  of  which  was  com- 
posed of  the  defendant's  countrymen  and  co-religionists, 
the  Deccan  Brahmins.  The  evidence  presented  was 
conclusive,  and  Tilak  was  sentenced,  September  14,  to 
eighteen  months'  imprisonment.  The  jury  acquitted  the 
printer  of  the  paper,  who  had  been  placed  on  trial  for  the 
same  offense. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  decided  exercise  of  au- 
thority, acting  with  all  regard  to  legal  forms,  has  appar- 
ently sufficed  to  quiet  the  restless  agitators  who  were 
working  upon  the  plague-stricken, famine-smitten  masses. 

Plague  and  Famine. — ^The  plague  seemed  to  be  dying 
out,  and  well  under  control,  by  the  middle  of  July.  The 
decreased  oversight  necessitated  by  the  departure  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  medical  officers  for  service 
with  the  troops  on  the  northwest  frontier,  combined  with 
the  movements  of  the  people  resulting  from  the  hopeful 
prospects  for  cultivation,  have  inevitably  tended  to  dis- 
seminate the  plague  germs  to  some  extent.  Already 
some  few  cases  have  been  reported,  in  districts  beyond 
the  reach  of  immediate,  direct  medical  oversight;  and 
similar  outbreaks  may  be  expected  for  some  months  to 
come. 

The  rains  which  began  in  a  few  districts  in  the  spring 
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became  more  general  in  July;  and  by  the  end  of  August 
the  Indian  government  reported  assured  prospects  for  a 
good  harvest  this  winter.  The  famine  relief  works  have 
been  decreased  as  rapidly  as  the  people  dispersed  to  the 
fields;  and  September  24  the  lord  mayor  of  London  an- 
nounced a  letter  from  the  viceroy,  in  accord  with  which 
the  Famine  fund  was  closed. 

Action,  the  eflFect  of  which  will  be  watched  with  keen 
interest,  was  formally  taken  by  the  government  of  India, 
July  22,  in  passing  the  bill  for  the  regulation  of  conta- 
gious diseases  in  British  encampments  and  garrisons. 
These  "C.  D."  acts  were  repealed,  as  a  result  of  direct 
interference  by  the  English  parliament,  several  years 
^go>  growing  out  of  the  agitation  aroused  by  the  Society 
for  the  Abolition  of  State  Regulation  of  Vice.  The  re- 
sult, as  was  shown  by  official  reports  made  public  last 
winter,  was  very  seriously  to  endanger  the  health  of  the 

I  army  in  India,  owing  to  the  apparent  rapid  spread  of 
venereal  diseases,  through  prostitution,  over  which  the 
army  officers  were  forbidden  to  exercise  any  regulation 
♦  or  control.  The  agitation  for  the  renewal  of  the  law 
passed  July  22  had  occupied  a  considerable  share  of 
English  attention  for  several  months,  both  sides  making 
public  all  the  facts  and  arguments  at  their  command. 

JAPAN. 

In  view  of  the  wonderful  development  of  Japan  in 
Western  civilization,  and,  in  particular,  of  her  present 
relations  with  Hawaii,  the  following  statistics  of  the 
number  of  Japanese  domiciled  in  foreign  countries  at  the 
end  of  1895,  will  be  of  special  interest.  They  are  based  on 
official  reports. 

The  total  number  of  Japanese  outside  of  Japan  at  the  end  of 
1895  was  46,277,  including  11,945  women.  Their  distribution  by 
countries  was  as  follows:  Hawaii,  23,102,  of  whom  18,000  were 
men  (in  1890  the  total  in  Hawaii,  was  12,360;  in  1897  it  had 
reached  24,407,  including  19,212  males);  Korea,  12,303;  United 
States,  6,156;  Russia  (Siberia),  1,936;  British  possessions  and  de- 
pendencies (especially  Canada),  1,769;  China,  670;  Great  Britain, 
139;  Germany,  89;  France,  48;  Portugal  (Macao),  9;  Italy  and 
Austria,  11  each;  Russia  and  Mexico,  9  each;  Holland,  5;  Swit- 
zerland, I.  The  only  country  where  from  the  proportion  of 
men  and  women  it  appears  there  are  many  families,  is  Korea, 
there  being  7,315  men  and  4.988  women.  A  classification  accord- 
ing to  occupation  gives  9,000  merchants,  a  little  over  2,000  stu- 
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dents,  J92  officials,  with  their  families,  and  34,500  miscellaneous, 
chiefly  laborers. 

The  figures  regarding  the  Japanese  population  in  the  United 
States,  especially  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  it  is  very  difficult 
for  consuls  to  gather  accurate  statistics,  are  probably  below  the 
actual  numbers. 

CHINA. 

Through  the  efforts  of  United  States  Minister  Denby, 
the  long-disputed  claim  of  the  missionaries  to  the  right 
to  go  where  they  please  within  the  empire,  and  to  have  at 
all  points  the  protection  of  the  government,  has  finally 
been  granted  by  the  authorities  at  Pekin.  Another  im- 
portant concession  to  the  missionaries  is  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  land  and  holding  it  in  their  own  names; 
hitherto  all  foreign  property  has  been  held  in  the  names 
of  Chinese  subjects.  The  promise  has  also  been  ob- 
tained, that  governors  who  prove  careless  about  the  en- 
forcement of  law  shall  be  more  adequately  punished  than 
has  hitherto  been  usual. 

A  recent  British  official  report  on  the  commercial  and 
industrial  condition  of  China  during  the  past  year,  draws 
the  following  significant  conclusion: 

"During  the  past  year  evidences,  such  as  increased  friendli- 
ness to  foreigners  on  the  part  of  the  educated  classes  and  eager 
competition  among  the  officials  for.  foreign  posts,  have  not 
been  wanting  to  show  that  China  is  beginning  to  assume  a  bet- 
ter attitude  towards  the  ideas  and  institutions  of  the  West. 
'Progress  is  slow  and  almost  imperceptible,  but  progress  there 


IS.'  " 


SIAM. 

Throughout  the  month  of  August  King  Chulalong- 
korn  of  Siam  was  engaged  in  making  a  tour  of  European 
courts,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  honors  appro- 
priate to  his  rank.  His  visits  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
July  30,  when  he  arrived  off  Spithead,  England,  and  was 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  Duke  of  York.  He  after- 
ward visited  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  Russia^  Italy, 
and  France.  A  visit  to  America  ha<j  also  been  intended, 
but  was  deferred. 

The  present  king  of  Siam,  until  last  year,  had  never 
gone  beyond  the  frontier  of  his  own  kingdom;  and  he 
is  the  first  sovereign  now  reigning  who  has  visited  Eng- 
land from  the  Far  East. 
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AUSTRAUSIA. 

The  Federation  Movemeut. — The  Federation  conven- 
tion met  pursuant  to  adjournment  (p.  478),  in  Sydney, 
N.  S,  W.,  September  2,  and  adjourned  September  24,  to 
meet  ag^in  in  Melbourne,  Victoria,  in  January,   1898. 
Queensland  will  be  represented  at  the  next  session  by 
delegates  directly  chosen  by  the  electors  in  the  same  man- 
n e r  as  in  the  other 
colonies,  a  motion  in 
the     Queensland    as- 
sembly to  that  effect 
having   been   carried, 
September     16,     by 
thirty -four    votes     to 
eight — which  fact  in- 
dicates a  more  favor- 
able  attitude   on   the 
part    of    that    colony 
toward  the  federation 
movement. 

In  the  interval 
after  the  adjournment 
at  Adelaide  last  April, 
the  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed constitution 
was  amended  in  sev- 
eral points  by  the  va- 
rious parliaments  — 
principally  as  r  e- 
garded  the  question  of 

state  rights,  power  of  K11.0  ciuL.LONciiiORN  of  siam. 

the  senate  over  money  bills,  and  means  for  averting  a 
deadlock  between  the  two  houses  of  the  federal  parlia- 
ment. 

Regarding  state  rights,  the  smaller  colonies  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  equal  representation  in  the  senate.  Victoria  was 
ready  to  concede  this;  but  New  South  Wales,  by  way  of  amend- 
ment, proposed  proportional  representation  in  the  upper  house, 
as  in  the  lower,  on  a  basis  of  population.  This  would  have  given 
to  the  larger  colonies  practical  control  over  all  federal  ques- 
tions.   The  smaller  colonies  carried  their  point  at  Sydney. 

The  New  South  Wales  proposal  was  rejected:  and  the  con- 
vention adopted,  by  a  majority  of  forty-one  voti's  to  five.  lh<^ 
principle  of  equal  representation  of  all  colonies,  large  or  small, 
in  the  federal  senate.  It  was  decided  that  the  members  of  the 
senate  should  be  elected  by  each  colony  voting  as  one  electorate, 
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and  that  in  the  case  of  new  states  entering  the  federation  repre- 
sentation should  not  necessarily  be  equal. 

A  more  ddfHcult  point  to  settle  was  that  conccning:  power 
over  money  bills.  The  draft  bill  of  the  Adelaide  convention  had 
given  the  senate  power  to  reject  money  bills.  The  larger  col- 
onies of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  desired  that  this  should 
be  the  limit  of  the  power  of  the  upper  house.  The  smaller  col- 
onies, whose  only  hope  of  a  majority  is  in  that  house,  desired, 
on  the  contrary,  to  give  the  senate  full  power  to  amend  as  well 
as  to  reject  taxation  bills.  The  Commonwealth  bill,  it  will  be 
remembered  (p.  478),  was  almost  wrecked  in  the  Adelaide  con- 
vention on  this  difference,  but  was  finally  saved  by  a  com- 
promise which  allowed  the  senate  to  suggest  amendments.  In 
the  discussion  of  this  point  in  the  various  parliaments,  every 
colony  went  back  to  the  original  position  taken  by  its  dele~ 
gates.  The  smaller  colonies  amended  the  draft  Commonwealth 
bill  in  the  direction  of  giving  more  power  to  the  senate.  Vic- 
toria and  New  South  Wales  amended  it  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  decision  of  the  convention  at  Sydney,  having  gone  in 
favor  of  the  smaller  colonies  with  regard  to  representation  in  the 
senate,  went  against  them  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the  senate 
over  money  bills,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  senate  should 
have  no  powder  to  amend.  By  mutual  agreement  the  compro- 
mise of  Adelaide  appears  to  have  been  dropped,  and  the  dis- 
cussion to  have  turned  on  the  concession  of  power  to  the 
senate  to  amend  or  not  to  amend.  The  proposal  to  give 
the  senate  full  power  to  amend  money  bills  like  other  bills  was 
rejected  by  39  to  29  votes,  many  of  the  delegates  of  the  smaller 
colonies  voting  with  the  majority  as  a  return  for  the  concession 
made  by  the  larger  colonies  in  the  matter  of  equal  representa- 
tion in  the  senate. 

On  the  question  of  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  deadlock 
between  the  houses,  the  parliamentary  debates  showed  that  a 
very  strong  diversity  of  opinion  existed  in  the  various  colonies. 
The  Adelaide  convention  had  left  the  question  open.  New 
South  Wales  favored  a  ''referendum,"  as  did  also  Victoria;  but. 
as  a  resort  to  the  referendum  tends  to  place  the  senate  ultimately 
under  i>opular  control,  the  smaller  colonies  were  disposed  to 
view  the  adoption  of  the  system  with  disfavor  as  tending  to 
nullify  state  rights. 

Various  proposals  were  debated  at  much  length;  and  finally 
a  compromise,  suggested  by  a  delegate  from  New  South  Wales, 
w^s  adopted  by  the  convention,  which  provided  that  in  case  of 
deadlock  both  houses  should  be  simultaneously  dissolved.  A 
further  amendment,  which  was  also  adopted,  provided  that,  in 
the  event  of  the  double  dissolution  proving  insufficient,  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute  should  be  decided  by  a  three-fourths  majority 
of  both  houses  sitting  together. 

The  convention  decided  to  refer  to  a  finance  committee  for 
special  consideration  and  report  the  question  of  the  distribution 
of  surplus  federal   revenue. 

The  net  result  of  the  Sydney  convention  is  Chought  to 
have  brightened  the  prospects  of  federation;  but  un- 
doubtedly a  very  serious  spirit  of  apposition  to  the  move- 
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ment  has  developed  in  New  South  Wales  and  is  echoed 
to  some  extent  in  other  colonies. 

MALAYSIA. 

The  Philippine  Eevolt. — ^The  rebellion  in  the  Philip- 
pine islands  continues  in  spite  of  all  that  the  Spaniards 
can  do.  The  insurgents  have  adopted  a  general  change 
in  tactics,  the  effect  of  which  is  said  to  be  very  exhaust- 
ing upon  the  resources  of  Spain  and  to  bid  fair  to  enable 
the  rebels  to  prolong  the  campaign  indefinitely.  They 
are  now  making  less  effort  to  hold  the  fortified  towns, 
and  have  fallen  back  upon  the  Cuban  method  of  guerrilla 
warfare.  In  the  latter  part  of  September  a  battle  lasting 
several  hours  is  said  to  have  occurred  near  San  Rafael. 
The  royalists,  so  the  report  runs,  were  defeated  with  a 
loss  of  four  hundred  in  dead  and  wounded,  being  finally 
forced  to  throw  away  their  arms  and  flee. 

AFFAIRS  IN  AFRICA. 

The  Kile  Expedition. — Before  the  revolt  of  the  Mahdi 
in  1882,  the  Khedival  possessions  proper  comprised  the 
whole  of  East  Soudan  and  Nubia  from  Wadai  to  the  Red 
sea,  and  from  Upper  Egypt,  1,400  miles  to  Lake  Albert 
Nyanza,  about  1,000,000  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  10,000,000.  Emin  Pasha  held  a  part  of  this  territory 
until  the  Stanley  expedition  of  1889. 

Since  the  Mahdi's  revolt  in  1882  the  Egyptian  Soudan 
has  been  divided;  Dongola  (100,000  square  miles;  pop- 
ulation 1,000,000;  capital,Khartoum)  has  been  occupied 
by  Egypt;  Berber,  Suakim,  and  Zeilah  by  the  English; 
Massowah  by  the  Italians.  It  is  estimated  that  three- 
fifths  of  the  entire  population  of  Egyptian  Soudan  have 
died  by  war,  famine,  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  last  ten 
years.  The  exports  are  gold,  ostrich  feathers,  gums, 
hides,  and  skins. 

On  August  7  Abu  Hamed,  the  objective  point  of  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  expedition  under  Sir  H.  H.  Kitchener, 
was  captured  after  an  eighteen  hours'  march  and  a  brisk 
fight  in  which  two  British  officers  were  killed.  The 
dervishes  met  with  heavy  loss.    This  gave  the  British 
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command  of  both  ends  of  the  railroad.  Berber,  200 
miles  from  Khartoum,  was  evacuated  without  an  effort  at 
resistance,  September  6.  It  had  been  occupied  by  the 
dervishes  since  1884.  There  was  much  surprise  that  the 
forces  of  the  Khalifa  made  no  effort  to  hold  the  town. 

Railroad  building  in  the  desert  is  a  feature  of  this  Nile 
expedition.  The  day  is  not  distant  when  tliere  will  be  a 
railroad  from  Alexandria  to  Cape  Town.  It  is  a  great 
undertaking,  but  it  is  sure  to  be  realized.  It  is  now  being, 
built  with  great  rapidity  from  Wady  Haifa  to  Abu 
Hamed,  230  miles.  The  distance  by  river  between  these 
two  points  is  700  miles;  by  canal-train  eight  days.  All 
the  material  has  to  be  brought  up  from  Egypt  and  car- 
ried forward  on  the  railroad  itself,  as  fast  as  it  is  built. 
So  do  all  the  provisions  for  the  men.  There  is  no  living 
on  the  country,  for  the  country  is  an  absolute  desert  of 
rock  and  sand.  Even  the  water  for  drinking  and  for  the 
engines,  had  at  first  to  be  carted  up  from  Wady  Haifa, 
though  now  some  wells  have  been  successfully  sunk  in 
mid-desert.  The  result  is  that,  instead  of  working  simul- 
taneously at  various  points  along  the  line,  the  men  began 
work  at  one  end,  and  are  finishing  the  road  as  they  go 
along  toward  the  other.  There  are  two  thousand  of 
them  at  work. 

The  Transvaal. — ^At  a  meeting  of  the  Volksraad,  Au- 
gust 25,  President  Kriiger  delivered  a  speech  in  reply  to  • 
a  recent  speech  by  Joseph  Chamberlain,  British  colonial 
secretary,  maintaining  that  Great  Britain  exercised  suzer- 
ain rights  over  the  South  African  Republic,  in  which  he 
said  that  they  could  not  recognize  the  suzerainty  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  Parliamentary  Investigation. — ^The  report  of  the 
parliamentary  "select  South  African  Committee"  (p.  353) 
was  published  July  15.  A  minority  report  was  submit- 
ted by  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  Mr.  Blake  declined  to  sign 
the  report,  on  the  ground  that  certain  telegrams  had  been 
withheld  by  Mr.  Rhodes's  attorney. 

The  report  is  an  absolute  and  unqualified  condemnation  of 
the  raid  and  of  the  plans  which  made  it  possible.  The  blame  is 
placed  primarily  upon  Cecil  Rhodes,  saying: 

"He  seriously  embarrassed  both  the  imperial  and  colonial 
governments;  his  proceedings  resulted  in  an  astounding  breach 
of  international  comity;  he  utilized  his  position  and  the  great  in- 
terests he  controlled  in  order  to  assist  and  support  revolution,  and 
deceived  the  high  commissioner,  as  well  as  concealed  his  views 
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from  the  members  of  the  colonial  ministry  and  the  directors  of 
the  Chartered  Company." 

He  is  accused  of  subsidizing,  organizing,  and  stimulating  an 
armed  insurrection  against  the  government  of  the  Transvaal. 
The  committee  finds  no  cause  for  praise  because  at  the  last  mo- 
ment Dr.  Jameson  invaded  the  Transvaal  without  his  direct  sanc- 
tion. 

Lord  Rosmead  (Sir  Hercules  Robinson),  then  the  high  com- 
missioner, is  emphatically  exonerated  from  having  had  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  plot  or  of  the  intended  use  of  troops. 
The  conduct  of  Sir  Graham  Bower  in  not  communicating  to  the 
high  commissioner  the  information  which  had  come  to  his 
knowledge  is  animadverted  upon  strongly,  and  Mr.  Newton  is 
mildly   censured. 

Mr.  Labouchcre's  minority  report  does  not  consider  t^t 
certain  high  personages  in  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Char- 
tered Company  did  their  duty,  while  he  thinks  that  Rhodes  and 
Beit  merit  "severe  punishment'*  for  a  raid  which  is  "one  of  the 
most  disgraceful  episodes  of  our  country's  history." 

The  minority  report  ends  as  follows:  "We  regret  that  the 
alleged  complicity  of  the  colonial  ofhce  has  not  been  probed  to 
the  bottom,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  remove  any  idea 
that  there  may  have  been  some  truth  in  the  statements  of  certain 
witnesses  that  the  secret  aims  of  Cecil  Rhodes  were  more  or  less 
clearly  revealed  to  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain." 

The  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  "select  South  Afri- 
can Committee"  in  the  house  of  commons  ended  July 
26  with  a  vote  of  204  to  yy  against  censuring  the  com- 
pany. Mr.  Chamberlain  announced  that  the  charter 
of  the  South  African  Company  would  not  be  revoked, 
•but  that  modifications  would  be  made. 

Beohnanaland  Campaign. — British  Bechuanaland  com- 
prises the  country  between  the  Orange  river  on  the  south 
and  the  Zambesi  on  the  north,  with  the  South  African 
Republic  and  Matabeleland  on  the  east  and  German 
South  Africa  on  the  west;  area,  386,000  square  miles. 

The  disturbances  growing  out  of  the  uprising  of  last 
December  under  Galashwe  (p.  220),  were  not  finally 
quelled  until  the  end  of  July.  The  colonial  volunteer 
forces,  about  2,000  strong,  had  a  tedious  campaign. 
The  strongholds  of  the  malcontents,  however,  were 
finally  carried  by  storm,  and  the  rebellion  was  ended. 
Galashwe  escaped  for  a  time,  but  afterward  surrendered. 
About  50  of  the  leading!  men  of  the  tribes  were  indicted 
for  high  treason. 

Delagoa  Bay. — Delagoa  Bay  is  an  important  harbor 
between  Zululand  and  Portuguese  Louren<;o  Marques. 
Johannesburg  is  near  by.  Tlie  Delagoa  Bay  Railroad 
Company  built  fifty-seven  miles  of  road  in  1895;  and  the 
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Netherlands  Company  completed  290  miles  more  to  Pre- 
toria. Portugal  seized  the  Delagoa  Bay  Company's 
portion  of  the  road,  June  29,  1889.  Great  Britain  remon- 
strated, and  the  matter  was  referred  to  M,  Joseph  Blasi, 
vice-president  of  the  Swiss  federal  tribunal,  M.  Charles 
Soldan,  president  of  the  council  of  state  in  the  Canton 
de  Vaud,  and  M.  Andreas  Heussler,  professor  of  law  at 
Basle  University,  as  arbitrators,  the  government  of  Por- 
tugal having  presented  a  counter-claim.  To  this  the 
company  sent  a  reply  and  the  government  of  Portugal, 
made  a  rejoinder.    There  the  matter  rests  at  present. 

Oazaland. — On  July  21  there  was  a  furious  battle  be- 
tween the  Portuguese  troops  and  the  natives  at  Chim- 
butu,  the  capital  of  Gazaland.  Gazaland  lies  northward 
of  Delagoa  Bay;  and  one  of  the  tribes  there — the  Um- 
zilas — has  always  been  hostile  to  the  Portuguese. 

Horocco. — For  several  years  American  citizens  living 
in  Morocco  have  complained  that  they  have  been 
harassed  in  their  business  operations  by  the  refusal  of  the 
a;ithorities  to  permit  them  to  employ  and  take  under 
their  protection  the  native  help  they  require.  The  com- 
plaints have  acquired  force  through  the  fact  that  in  this 
refusal  the  authorities  of  Morocco  have  discriminated 
against  Americans  and  allowed  to  German,  French,  and 
other  European  subjects  the  privileges  denied  to  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Early  in  July  the  "San  Francisco"  and  the  "Raleigh" 
were  ordered  from  Smyrna  to  Tangier,  to  lend  support 
to  the  remonstrance  of  Consul-General  Burke.  The 
mere  announcement  that  the  warships  were  on  the  way 
prompted  the  authorities  to  make  important  arrests.  An 
American  merchant  had  been  robbed  by  two  Moors, 
who  were  allowed  to  go  unmolested  until  the  warships 
were  announced.  The  assault  was  in  broad  daylight  in 
front  of  the  consulate,  in  the  presence  of  soldiers.  The 
sultan  has  made  solemn  promise  that  Americans  shall 
have  every  desired  protection. 

The  Benin  Settlements. — ^The  kingdom  of  Benin  was 
able  once  to  raise  80,000  fighting  men  in  a  few  days;  but 
it  has  degenerated  until  it  is  of  little  importance  in  any 
respect.  It  is  attached  in  an  incidental  way  to  the  Gold 
Coast.  .Lagos,  the  African  Liverpool,  a  commercial  city 
o£  100,000  inhabitants,  is  the  nearest  large  city. 

The  king  of  Benin  surrendered  to  the  British  author- 
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ities  on  August  5.  He  had  been  wandering  in  wilds  of  "the 
bush"  since  last  February,  when  he  fled  from  Benin  city. 
He  had  massacred  an  unarmed  expedition  under  a  mes- 
senger bearing  a  white  flag  (p.  219).  The  British  army 
marched  upon  the  city,  and  the  king  fled.  On  August 
7  the  king  and  ten  of  his  most  important  chiefs  made 
their  obeisance  publicly  in  front  of  the  palaver  house  be- 
fore the  leading  British  official. 

TTganda. — Uganda  is  a  small  country  on  the  equator, 
bordering  on  the  northwest  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza. 
In  June,  1894,  a  British  protectorate  was  declared  over 
Uganda  proper.  In  July,  1897,  a  revolt  broke  out  in  the 
protectorate,  but  was  successfully  suppressed.  On  July 
6,  King  Mwanga  left  Uganda  secretly  to  organize  a  ris- 
ing in  the  Buddu  district  against  the  government. 
Mwanga's  forces  were  defeated  on  the  20th  by  Major 
Teman,  deputy  commissioner.  The  king  escaped  to 
German  territory  and  surrendered  himself  to  the  Ger- 
mans. Order  was  restored  throughout  Uganda,  the 
whole  of  which  except  the  Buddu  district  remained  loyal. 
It  is  intended  to  proclaim  the  infant  son  of  Mwanga  as 
king  with  a  regency. 
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Andree  Balloon  Expedition. — At  about  2:30  p.  m.  on 
July  II,  Prof.  S.  A.  Andree,  accompanied  by  Doctor 
Strindberg  and  the  engineer  Fraenkel,  made  their  long 
contemplated  balloon  ascent  and  started  on  their  perilous 
voyage  across  the  polar  basin,  from  Danes  island,  Spitz- 
bergen.  The  balloon  was  named  the  "Eagle."  The  me- 
teorological conditions  were  favorable.  The  three  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition  were  perfectly  composed  on  their 
departure.  They  declared  that  all  possible  eventualities 
had  been  foreseen,  so  that  nothing  could  surprise  them. 
As  the  balloon  started  they  waved  their  caps  and 
shouted:  "Greetings  to  all  at  home  in  Sweden."  The 
three  drag  ropes,  on  which  considerable  dependence  was 
placed  for  guiding  the  balloon,  were  accidentally  lost  at 
the  time  of  the  ascent. 

In  spite  of  the  lightness  of  the  wind,  the  balloon  rose 
quickly  about  600  feet,  but  was  then  forced  down  again 


near  to  the  surface  of  the  sea.  It  then  ascended  once 
more,  after  some  bags  of  sand  had  been  thrown  out,  and 
was  borne  by  a  fresh  southerly  wind  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion. The  weather  was  clear,  and  the  "Eagle"  was  visible 
for  an  hour.  It  travelled  at  least  twenty-two  miles  in  the 
hour.     The  direction  was  north- north  east. 

So  far  as  we  know,  nothing  of  undoubted  authenticity 
has  been  heard  either 
directly  or  indirectly 
from  Andree  since  the 
day  of  the  ascent. 
Various  rumors  of  the 
finding  of  carrier 
pigeons  bearing  mes- 
sages from  him,  have 
been  circulated,  but 
some  of  them  are  cer- 
tainly canards.  Still 
another  story  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  re- 
mains of  the  "Eagle" 
have  been  seen  drift- 
ing in  the  water  off 
the  Siberian  coast. 
The  whereabouts  of 
Professor  Andree  and 
the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  his  attempt 
are,  up  to  the  end  of 
October,  wrapped  in 

impenetrable      m  y  s-        '''"'■  *■  *■  ^Nni™.  i-imije«  of  balioow 
tery.     Search  and  re-  kxphditioh  to  the  far  north. 

lief  expeditions  are  being  organized,  one  of  them  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Swedish  government. 

The  Jackton-Hftniuwortfa  Expedition. — On  Septem- 
ber 3  the  steamer  "Windward"  brought  back  to  London, 
Eng.,  the  members  of  the  Jackson-Hamisworth  expedi- 
tion, who  had  been  exploring  Franz  Josef  Land  since 
1894  (p.  486).  Besides  Mr.  Frederick  G.  Jackson  him- 
self, the  expedition  consisted  of  Lieutenant  Armitage, 
R.  N.  R.,  astronomer;  Doctor  Kottlitz,  medical  officer; 
W.  S.  Bruce,  zoologist;  and  Messrs.  Wilton  and  Hey- 
wood.     All  had  enjoyed  continuous  good  health. 

As  a  result  of  diis  expedition,  the  map  of  Franz  Josef  Land 
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has  been  praclically  completed.    After  learning  from  Dr.  Nansen 
of  the  non-existence  of  land  to  the  north.  Mr.  Jackson  decided  t  J 
complete  the  exploration  of  Franz  Josef  Land  before  trying  to 
push   northward  over  the   moving    ice-pack.     The    result   com- 
pletely  revolutionizes  the  old   ideas  of   Franz  Josef   Land,  and 
proves  that  the  much-discussed  Gillies  Land  does  not  lie  where 
Arctic  geographers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  placing  it;  there- 
fore, it  may  be  considered  non-exis-ent.     The  whole  continental 
mass  of  land  is  replaced  by  a  vast  number  of  small  islands,  and  the 
lofly   mountains   by   long-ridgeJ 
)  hummocks  and  ice-packs;  while 
north   of   these   areas    has   been 
found  an  open  sea  which  is  the 
most  northerly  open   sea  in  the 
world,     and     which      has     been 
named  Queen  Victoria  Sea. 

The  prospects  of  reaching 
the  north  pole  from  Franz  Josef 
Land  are  thus  rendered  more 
than  doubtful. 

Most  valuable  magnetic, 
meteorological,  and  geological 
observations  were  made,  and 
very  valuable  botanical  and 
j  zoological  collections  were 
brought  to  England. 

I         Derlache  Antarctic  Expe- 
■  dition. — During  the  past  few 

CAIT.  M.WMN    DE  CBKUCHB,  ANTAUCnc      ygaTS,  Whilst  publlC   attCtltion 

has  been  directed  to  north 
polar  exploration  and  its  counterpart  in  the  antipodes, 
without  any  practical  resnlts  as  regards  the  latter,  a  Bel- 
gian Antarctic  expedition  has  been  quietly  fitted  out  at 
Sandefjord,  Norway,  under  the  superintendence  of  Cap- 
tain Adrien  de  Gerlache,  its  promoter,  and  Lieutenant 
Danco,  of  the  Belgian  artillery,  one  of  the  scientific 
members  of  the  expedition. 

Tlie  object  of  the  enterprise  is  to  penetrate  those  waters  of 
Antarctica  which  have  hitherto  proved  impenetrable  to  pbe  un- 
suitable craft  which  endeavored  to  navigate  them;  chart  the  coaM 
line,  if  any  is  found;  effect  a  landing  at  Cape  Adare,  where  a  house 
and  obser\-alory  will  be  erected  and  left  in  charge  of  the  above- 
named  officers,  together  with  a  suitable  number  of  men,  who 
during  the  course  of  their  sojourn,  will  traverse  tlte  ice  cap  or 
interior  of  the  continent,  as  far  as  possible,  endeavor  to  discover 
the  true  position  of  the  south  magnetic  pote.  make  constant  rec- 
ords of  the  olimatic,  magnetic,  and  astronomical  conditions,  etc.. 
and  add  considerably  to  our  present  very  slight  and  unsatisfac- 
tory knowledge  of  those  regions. 

On  August  i6  the  Norwegian-built  steam  whaler  "Bel- 
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gica"  sailed  from  Antwerp,  Belgium,  with  the  Gerlache 
expedition  on  board,  a  crew  of  twenty-one,  and  provi- 
sions for  two  years.  This  expedition  is  the  only  one 
which  has  ever  sailed  for  the  Antarctic  in  a  steamship 
especially  built  for  ice  navigation. 

The  Peary  Expedition. — In  pursuance  of  the  plans  of 
Lieutenant  Peary  for  further  Arctic  research  (p.  225),  the 
steam  sealing  bark  "Hope"  sailed  for  north  Greenland 
from  Boston,  Mass.,  July  19,  calling  at  Sydney,  Cape 
Breton,  on  the  way.  Lieutenant  Peary's  chief  object  in 
this  preliminary  expedition,  which  was  successfully  ac- 
complished, was  to  make  arrangements  with  the  Esqui- 
maux for  the  establishment  of  a  base  of  supplies  on 
Whale  sound  at  a  remote  northern  point  in  Greenland 
for  an  expedition  in  search  of  the  north  pole  to  be  at- 
tempted in  1898. 

The  "Hope"  carried  several  scientific  expeditions,  which  were 
landed  at  various  points  along  the  Greenland  coast.  In  the  party 
on  board  were  forty-three  persons,  including,  besides  Lieutenant 
and  Mrs.  Peary,  and  their  daughter,  their  servants,  and  the  crew, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  J.  Lee,  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  who  chose  a 
cruise  in  Arctic  waters  as  a  wedding  trip;  Robert  Stein,  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey;  Albert  Operti,  the  well-known 
Arctic  scenic  artist;  J.  D.  Figgins,  of  Falls  Church,  Vt.,  taxider- 
mist; Dr.  Frederic  Sohon,  surgeon,  of  Washington;  and  several 
investigating  parties,  one  under  the  direction  of  Professor  C.  H. 
Hitchcock,  of  Dartmouth,  having  in  view  the  study  of  glaciers 
and  the  relics  of. the  old  Norse  colonists  from  Iceland;  another 
from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  under  R.  W. 
Porter,  whose  plan  was  to  hunt  the  big  game  of  the  country  and 
bring  back  zoological  specimens;  and  a  third,  headed  by  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Schuchert  and  C.  D.  White,  representing  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  with  instructions  to  examine  fossil  formations, 
which,  it  has  been  asserted,  tend  to  prove  that  Greenland  was 
once  a  country  of  tropical  climate. 

The  "Hope"  reached  Sydney,  C.  B.,  on  her  return  trip, 
September  20,  with  all  well  on  board.  She  carried  in  her 
hold  the  famous  Cape  York  meteorite,  which  Lieutenant 
Peary  this  time  succeeded  in  carrying  away.  This  so- 
called  meteorite  is  12  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  6  feet 
high,  a  solid  ingot  said  to  be  of  nickel  steel  and  estimated 
to  weigh  about  100  tons.  Singularly  enough,  the  United 
States  government  is  using  this  same  material  for  armor- 
plate  at  the  present  time,  92  per  cent  steel, -8  per  cent 
nickel. 

Ascent  of  Hount  St.  Elias. — On  July  31,  an  Italian 
party  led  by  Prince  Luigi  of  Savoy  reached  the  hitherto 
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unattained  summit  of  Mount  St.  Elias,  on  the  boundary 
between  Alaska  and  British  North  America.  The  alti- 
tude, as  indicated  by  the  mercurial  barometer,  is  about 
18,120  feet.  It  is  said  that  no  indication  of  the  mountain 
ever  having  been  a  volcano  was  found. 

The  BritiBh  AasooiatioiL. — ^The  sixty-seventh  annual 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  was  held  in  Toronto,  Ont,  August  18-25.  It 
was  the  second  meeting  held  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  earlier  gathering  being  in  Montreal,  Que.,  in  1884.. 
The  burden  of  the  local  arrangements  this  year  fell 
chdefly  upon  President  Loudon  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, Mr.  B.  B.  Walker  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, Prof.  A.  B.  Macallum,  local  secretary,  and  Prof. 
R.  Ramsay  Wright,  chairman  of  the  publication  com- 
mittee. The  meetings  were  held  in  the  various  buildings 
connected  with  the  University  of  Toronto,  the  greatest 
interest  centering  in  the  papers  and  addresses  g^ven  be- 
fore the  different  sections,  of  which  there  are  now  ten — 
mathematical  and  physical  science,  chemistry,  geolog>-, 
zoology,  geography,  economics  and  statistics,  mechanical 
science,  anthropology,  physiology,  botany.  A  great 
many  public  and  social  or  semi-public  functions, with  vari- 
ous excursions  to  different  points  of  interest,  including 
a  visit  to  the  Niagara  Falls  power  plant,  were  pleasant 
features  of  the  occasion.  A  civic  reception  was  followed 
by  one  by  the  governor-general,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
and  bv  one  each  by  the  Universities  of  Toronto  and  Trin- 
ity.  The  social  clubs  followed  suit,  and  private  individ- 
uals entertained  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  universities 
held  special  convocations,  at  which  academic  degrees 
were  conferred  on  Lords  Kelvin  and  Lister  and  Sir  John 
Evans;  and  the  festivities  and  honors  were  wound  up  by 
a  banquet  tendered  to  these  three  men  of  science,  over 
which  Earl  Aberdeen  presided. 

Space  forbids  even  an  enumeration  of  the  titles  of  all 
papers  and  addresses  presented.  We  can  briefly  mention 
only  a  few  of  the  leading  ones. 

The  opening  address  of  the  president,  Sir  John  Evans,  on 
"Archaeology,"  was  a  strong  vindication  of  the  claim  of  that  de- 
partment of  study  to  be  regarded  as  a  science.  Sir  John  inclines 
to  the  view  that  the  cradle  of  our  race  was  in  southern  and  east- 
em  Asia. 

Dr.  J.  Scott  Kehie,  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  spoke  on  "Geography,"  pointing  out  in 
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particular  those  regions  where  maps  do  not  yet  indicate  that  the 
work  of  exploration  is  complete:  these  are,  in  Europe,  Albania; 
in  Asia,  the  Malay  peninsula,  southern  and  central  Arabia,  the 
region  between  the  Himalayas  and  the  forbidden  city  of  Lhasa  in 
Thibet,  parts  of  China,  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy 
river;  in  Africa,  the  central  and  western  Sahara,  the  region  south 
of  Abyssinia  and  northwest  of  Lake  Rudolf,  and  the  highlands 
of  British  East  Africa;  and  in  America,  the  northern  archipelago. 
The  importance  of  Antarctic  exploration  was  also  insisted  on. 

Professor  A.  R.  Forsyth  of  Cambridge  University  made  a 
forcible  plea  for  the  study  of  mathematics  ior  its  own  sake, inde- 
pendent of  all  ulterior  utilitarian  consideratibnsr  LorT'Kelvin  in 
the  discussion  dwelt  on  the  immense  practical  importance  of 
mathematics,  and  said  such  work  as  harnessing  Niagara  was  im- 
possible without  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  higher  mathematics. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Deacon,  an  eminent  city  engineer  of  Liverpool,  on 
the  other  hand,  before  the  mechanical  science  section,  enlarged 
upon  well-directed  observation  and  long  experience,  rather  than 
the  higher  mathematics,  as  essential  to  the  making  of  successful 
engineers. 

Lord  Kelvin,  speaking  of  the  fuel  and  air  supply  of  the  world 
brought  out  the  thought  that  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  fuel  on  the 
earth  for  man's  needs;  and  that  there  is  a  superabundance  of  it 
by  comparison  with  the  earth's  capabilities  in  the  production  of  a 
substitute  for  it. 

Professor  William  Ramsay,  discoverer  oi  terrestrial  helium 
and  joint  discoverer,  with  Lord  Rayleigh,  of  argon,  before  the 
chemical  section,  gave  his  reasons  for  thinking  that  between 
helium  and  argon,  resembling  both  in  some  respects,  there  is  a 
yet  undiscovered  element:  the  conclusions  are  based  on  Mende- 
Uef  s  "periodic  law,"  according  to  which  there  is  still  an  unfilled 
gap  between  argon  and  helium  in  the  group  to  which  those  ele- 
ments belong. 

Among  other  interesting  addresses  were  those  by  the  follow- 
ing speakers  on  the  subjects  indicated: 

Professor  A.  W.  Walker,  of  London,  Eng.,  on  the  "Effect 
of  Various  Dru^s  on  the  Nerves;'*  Professor  Raphael  Meldola  of 
London,  on  "Vital  Processes  in  Animals  and  Plants;"  Professor 
Frank  H.  Bigelow,  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  on 
"Variations  in  the  Earth's  Magnetism;"  Professor  L.  C.  Miall,  of 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  Eng.,  on  "Life  Histories  of  Animals;" 
Professors  Moissan  and  Dewar  on  **The  Preparation  and  Prop- 
erties of  Fluorine;"  Professor  Ramsay  on  "Helium;"  Professor 
Roberts-Austen  on  "Molecular  Movement  in  Metals;"  Professor 
Michael  Foster  on  "The  Relations  of  Physiology  and  Chemistry;" 
Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson,  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey,  on  "The 
Ancient  Rocks  of  North  America." 

The  American  Association. — ^The  forty-sixth  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  was  held  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  beginning 

August  9. 

Among  the  principal  papers  read  before  the  sections 
were  the  following: 
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By  Professor  W.  W.  Beman,  of  tiie  University  of  Michigan, 
on  "A  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Mathematics/'  a  sketch  of  the 
development  of  the  geometric  treatment  of  imaginary  quantities; 
by  Professor  Carl  Bams,  of  Brown  University,  on  "Long  Range 
Temperature  and  Pressure  Variables  in  Physics;"  by  Professor 
W.  P.  Mason,  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  on  "Expert  Testimony;"  by  Professor  John  Galbraith,  of 
the  School  of  Practical  Science,  Toronto,  Ont,  on  "Applied 
Mechanics;"  by  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C,  on  **The  Spread  of  Species,  by  the 
Agency  of  Man,  with  Special  Reference  to  Insects;"  'by  W.  J. 
McGhee,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  on  "The  Science  of  Hu- 
manity;" by  Professor  G.  F.  Atkins,  of  Cornell  University,  on 
"Experimental  Morphology;"  by  R.  T.  Colbum,  on  "Improvi- 
dent Civilization;"  by  Professor  H.  F.  Osbom,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, on  "Modifications  and  Variations  and  the  Limits  of  Or- 
ganic Selection." 

An  interesting  discussion  arose  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  sec- 
tions on  geology  and  anthropology,  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  in  America  of  pre-glacial  man.  The  affirmative  views 
of  the  anthropologists  are  based  on  recent  finds,  resulting  from 
excavations  in  the  Trenton  gravel.  The  geologists,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  unwilling  to  concede  the  assumptions  claimed,  and, 
although  admitting  that  the  geological  horizon  was  not  positively 
determined,  still  held  that  it  could  not  be  claimed  as  yet  that 
evidences  of  pre-glacial  man  had  been  found  in  any  gpeological 
formation  that  was  beyond  dispute  of  pre-glacial  origin. 

Dr.  Theodore  Gill,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who,  as  senior  vice- 
president,  had  succeeded  to  the  presidency  on  the  death  of  Prof. 
E.  D.  Cope,  gave  as  his  retiring  address  a  memorial  sketch  of  the 
late  president. 

The  following  were  the  principal  officers  elected  for 
this  year: 

President. — Prof.  Frederic  W.  Putnam  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass. 

Permanent  secretary,  L.  O.  Howard,  Department  of  Agfri- 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  general  secretary,  D.  S.  Kellicott, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O.;  secretary  of  the  council, 
Frederick  Bedell,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.;  treasurer, 
R.  S.  Woodward,  Columbia  University,  New  York  city. 

International  Geological  Congress. — ^The  seventh 
meeting  of  the  International  Geological  Congress  was 
held  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  August  28-September  5 
(O.  S.,  August  16-24).  It  was  held  under  the  direct  pat- 
ronage of  the  imperial  government,  and  was  preceded 
by  excursions  to  the  Ural  mountains  and  to  other  points 
of  geological  interest. 

The  idea  of  an  international  geological  body  was  first 
brought  forward  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  twenty  years 
ago.     Sessions  have  been  held  in  Paris,  Bologna,  Berlin, 
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London,  Washington,  and  Zurich.    The  next  session  will 
be  held  in  Paris,  France,  in  1900. 

Train  Telegraphy. — Within  the  past  few  months  there 
have  been  announced  two  solutions  of  the  problem  of 
establishing  telegraphic  communication  with  railroad 
trains  in  motion.  One  of  these,  the  invention  of  George 
V.  Trott  of  Chicago,  111.,  a  former  telegraph  operator,  en- 
ables every  train  on  the  line  to  be  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  station  next  ahead,  and,  when  desired, 
with  the  train  dispatcher  or  any  public  telegraph  station. 

Mr.  Trott's  invention  involves  no  new  principles.  It  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  street  railway  trolley  or  third  rail  of  the  ele- 
vated railways.  Two  insulated  metallic  tracks  are  laid  between 
and  parallel  to  the  traction  rails.  Tliey  are  not  connected;  and, 
at  intervals  equal  in  length  to  the  circuit  it  is  desired  to  establish, 
a  trolley  mechanism,  consisting  of  three  pairs  of  wheels,  con- 
nected in  multiple  by  "knuckle*'  joints  and  hinged  to  the  foot- 
board of  the  engine,  runs  under  the  tender  on  the  inner  rails. 
The  contact  of  the  metallic  wheels  with  the  metallic  rails  closes 
the  circuit,  as  the  wheels  are  joined  by  a  metallic  framework. 
Insulated  wires  conduct  the  circuit  into  the  engine  cab,  and  by 
means  of  the  bell  cord  into  any  part  of  the  train  desired. 

The  other  solution  of  the  problem  is  the  invention  of 
C.  D.  and  W.  A.  Royse.  Hitherto  the  difficulty  has  lain 
in  the  fact  that  the  continuous  current  necessary  for  tel- 
egraphing could  not  be  broken  and  carried  into  a  mov- 
ing train;  but  the  Royse  system  overcomes  this  by  the 
adoption  of  the  well-known  principle  of  split  circuits, 
with  the  addition  of  reversed  batteries.  The  system  is 
described  in  substance  as  follows  in  the  New  York 
Electrical  Engineer: 

In  the  accompanying  diagram,  A  represents  the  track  of  a 
railroad  and  B  a  third  rail,  which  may  be  simply  a  small  strip  of 
bar  iron,  weighing  not  more  than  three  or  four  pounds  to  the 
yard.'  This  third  rail  is  insulated  from  the  ground,  and  is  the 
main  conductor  of  the  system.  Main  batteries,  M  B,  are  con- 
nected in  reverse  order,  that  is,  both  zincs  or  both  coppers  are 
connected  to  the  main  line,  and  the  other  two  like  metals  to  the 
ground  or  rails.  This  would  give  an  electric  circuit  with  no  cur- 
rent, on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  potential  would  always  be  at 
zero.  C  is  an  ordinary  telegraph  key,  which  stands  open  at  all 
times  except  when  in  use,  and  D  is  a  relay  of  high  resistance.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  both  C  and  D  have  one  side  connected  to 
the  third  rail  and  the  other  to  the  track  rails  or  ground.  The  key 
is  open,  and  therefore  gives  no  connection  between  the  rails  and 
wire,  but  the  relay  stands  in  this  shunt  or  short  circuit  at  all 
Iji'mes.  This  relay  is  of  high  resistance,  never  less  than  1,200  to 
1,500  ohms,  and  this  is  increased  as  the  number  of  trains  on  the 
road  is  increased. 
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By  tracing  from  the  two  batteries  to  the 
relaj'    connertion    with   the   main    line   and 
then  througit  the  relay,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  effect  of  placing  this  relay   in   connec- 
tion as  it  is,  is  to  make  two  complete  cir- 
cuits,  one  from   each   battery   to   the   point 
of  connection,  then  to  the  ground  through 
1  outlet   through  the  relay  and 
.  ions.     The    high    resistance    o[ 
riiis   relay,   coupled   with   the   fact   that   the 
batteries   are   reversed   and   neutralize   each 
other,  prevents  the  grounding  o(  the  entire 
current  through  this  relay.     With  a  resist- 
ance of  500  ohms  in  this  relay,    or   i.ooo 
>      ohms   in   each   of  two    relays,    or,    in    (act, 
^     a  sufficient  resistance  in  each  relay,  regard- 
I     less  of  the  total   number  to   make   the  net 
9     resistance  500  ohms,  not  more  than  one-half 
ft     of  the  current  available  in  the  batteries  will 
£     be   grounded   through   these   relay   eonnec- 
^     tions.      The    current    that    passes    through 
fc     these  relays  when  the  keys  are  all  open. 
°     closes  them;   but  by  reversing  the  contact 
3      points  on   the  local   side   of  the  relays   the 
^     sounders  are  made  to  close  when  the  relays 
"     open,    so    that    the    sounders    stand    open 
S     when  the  line  is  not  in  use. 
g  The  effect  of  the  closing  o(  the  key  C 

0  is  to  give  a  direct  connection  between  the 
f  main  tine  and  the  rails  without  interposed 
9      resistance.     This   establishes   a   full   current 

1  from  the  two  batteries  to  the  point  of  con- 
^  neclion  with  the  main  line;  and.  as  there  is 
J,     no  Fcsistance,  the  entire  current  is  grounded 

2  through  the  key.  As  the  current  passes 
I  through  a  number  of  conductors  connected 
S     to  form  split  circuits  in  inverse  proportion 

to  the  resistance,  it  is  plain  that  with  a  net 
resistance  of  500  ohms  in  the  key  relays 
and  a  resistance  of  less  than  I  ohm 
through  the  key  circuit,  less  than  i-sooth 
part  of  the  current  will  continue  to  pass 
through  the  relays  after  a  key  has  been 
closed.  This  will  release  the  armatures  of 
the  relays,  and  ihey  will  open,  this  action 
closing  the  sounders.  The  relays  will  close 
again  and  the  sounders  open  as  soon  as  the 
I  key  is  opened.     This   is  the  main  principle 

of  the  invention, 
m  Station  relays  may  be  connected  in  the 

3  same  manner  as  train  relays,  or  they  may 

be  inserted  in  the  main  circuit  just  as  the 

ordinary  relay,  but  all  keys  must  be  connected  as  stated  above. 

and  all  keys  must  remain  open  at  all  times  when  not  in  use. 

The  reason  for  the  latter  statement  is  obvious;  the  key  is  not 
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used  to  open  and  close  the  circuit,  but  is  used  to  ground  it.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  system  of  connections  would  be  an  advantage 
to  the  ordinary  system  of  telegraphy.  All  circuit  closers  would 
be  removed  from  keys,  and  no  operator  could  leave  his  office  with 
the  line  open,  as  sometimes  happens  now,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  service. 

Automatic  Telephone  Exchange. — The  automatic  tele- 
phone exchange  is  coming  into  vogue,  doing  away  with 
the  services  of  "central"  operators,  and  insuring  absolute 
privacy  in  messages.  Some  time  ago  the  Apostoloff  de- 
vice was  described  in  Current  History  (Vol.  6,  p.  715). 
Another  invention  accomplishing  the  same  purpose  is  the 
Strowger  automatic  telephone  exchange,  which  is  in 
practical  operation  in  Augusta,  Ga.  The  mechanism  is 
rather  complicated;  but  each  subscriber  is  able  to  ring 
up  any  other  subscriber,  the  connections  being  made  au- 
tomatically at  the  central  office  by  means  of  the  machines 
and  switches  of  the  Strowger  system.  Though  the  ma- 
chinery is  complicated,  the  operation  of  the  device  is 
speedy  and  simple,  and  few  wrong  connections  are  made. 
A  subscriber's  bell  can  be  nmg  until  the  call  ts  answered; 
there  is  no  possibility  of  a  third  party  breaking  in  on  a 
conversation  in  progress ;  absolute  privacy  of  messages  is 
assured.  These  are  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  sys- 
tem. 

An  Electric  Sounder. — ^John  P.  Buckley  of  New  York 
has  invented  an  apparatus  which,  it  is  claimed,  renders  it 
possible  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  water  for  2,000  feet 
ahead  of  vessels  in  motion.  He  expects  that  it  will  su- 
persede the  old-fashioned  lead  and  line. 

The  essential  part  of  the  apparatus  is  a  non-conducting  cylin- 
der almost  filled  with  quicksilver.  Two  wires  connected  with 
a  battery  lead  into  the  cylinder,  but  terminate  above  the  surface 
of  the  mercury;  and  at  any  desired  distance  up  from  the  cylinder 
along  the  two  insulated  wires  (which  may  be  twisted  around 
each  other)  is  fixed  a  hollow  shell  sufficient  to  float  the  cylinder 
of  mercury.  By  means  of  a  pneumatic  gun  the  cylinder  is  hurled 
into  the  water  ahead  of  the  vessel.  If  the  water  is  deep  enough 
the  cylinder  will  simply  hang  to  the  end  of  the  line.  If  the  water 
is  too  shallow,  however,  the  cylinder  will  tumble  over  on  the 
bottom,  for  the  end  of  it  is  rounded. .  The  mercury,  which  the 
cylinder  contains,  will  then  rusih  about  the  ends  of  the  wires, 
complete  a  metallic  circuit,  and  cause  the  ringing  of  a  bell  on 
board  ship,  with  which  the  wires  are  connected. 

The  efficacy  of  this  invention  depends  upon  the  certainty 
with  which  the  cylinder  will  fall  over  when  it  strikes  the  bottom 
of  the  channel.  Experiments  are  said  to  have  resulted  success- 
fully. 
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The  Photo-micrographoscope. — This  name  has  been 
given  to  an  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Elmer  Gates  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  which  bids  fair  to  exceed  the  power 
of  the  microscope  as  that  exceeds  the  power  of  the  naked 
eye.  A  magnification  of  about  10,000  diameters  has 
hitherto  been  the  practical  working  Hmit  of  the  best 
microscopes;  but  with  merely  an  extemporized  apparatus 
Doctor  Gates  has  secured  a  magnification  of  3.000,000 
diameters,  and  he  considers  one  of  100,000,000  diameters 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  The  essential  principle 
of  the  invention,  in  a  word,  is  the  use  of  a  second  micrv 
scope  to  view  the  magnified  real  image  of  a  first  micrV 
scope.  Doctor  Gates  sums  up  the  results  of  his  expeii- 
ments  thus: 

'*The  first  principle  of  the  new  instrument  consists  in  apply- 
inpf  the  focus  of  the  objective  of  a  second  microscope  to  the 
plane  of  the  real  image  of  the  first  microscope  so  as  to  magnify, 
as  though  it  were  the  original  object,  a  very  small  selected  poi- 
tion  of  that  real  image;  the  second  principle  consists  in  separat- 
ing the  lines  and  markings  of  the  first  real  image  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance apart  than  the  ten-thousandth  of  a  millimeter  before  photo- 
graphing, so  that  these  markings  may  be  resolved  by  the  retina 
or  the  sensitive  film:  and  the  third  principle  consists  in  depriving 
the  interior  of  the  second  microscope  and  camera  of  all  dust  par- 
ticles and  aqueous  vapor,  so  that  by  catching  and  diffusing  the 
rays  of  light  they  do  not  photograph  themselves  more  conspicu- 
ously than  the  details  of  the  image. 

"And,  finally,  the  entire  process  must  take  place  within  a 
room  from  which  all  luminous  and  ultra-violet  actinic  rays  are  ex- 
cluded. This  is  necessary  if  powers  higher  than  a  sixth-inch  ob- 
jective are  used  upon  the  microscopes." 

'The  Photo-Theodolite. — Colonel  Laussedat  of  the 
French  army  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  apply  the 
camera  to  the  uses  of  surveying.  The  first  introduction 
of  the  system  on  an  extensive  scale  for  the  production  of 
topographic  plans,  is,  however,  credited  to  Mr.  E.  De- 
ville,  surveyor-general  of  Dominion  lands  (Canada),  who 
has  used  it  in  connection  with  tliiC  settlement  of  the  Cana- 
dian-Alaskan boundary. 

One  great  ad\-antage  of  the  camera  as  a  surveying  instru- 
ment lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  much  less  dependent  on  the  weather 
than  is  a  plane  tabic.  With  the  plane  table  all  work  must  be 
done  in  the  field,  while  with  the  camera  the  whole  of  the  plotting 
being  done  in  the  office,  the  wet  and  dull  days  of  winter  can  be 
used  to  work  up  the  photographs  taken  during  the  finer  summer 
weather.  In  the  Rocky  mountains,  Mr.  Deville  states,  plane- 
table  work  costs  at  least  three  times  as  much  as  a  camera  survey. 
Moreover,  with  the  latter,  it  is  possible  to  make  first  a  rough  plot 
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showing  only  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  ground;  and 
then,  if,  later  on,  a  more  detailed  plan  is  required,  this  can  be 
made  from  the  original  photographs  without  necessitating  a  fresh 
visit  to  the  ground.  As  with  the  plane  table,  any  required  degree 
of  accuracy  can  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  photographs 
taken. 

The  principle  on  which  the  method  is  based  rests  upon  the 
geometric  truth  that  if  the  bearing  of  any  individual  object  on  a 
photograph  from  the  camera  station  is  known,  then  the  bearing 
of  every  other  point  shown  on  the  print  can  be  calculated  if  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens  is  known.  Two  photographs  being  taken 
of  the  same  landscape  from  two  diflFerent  stations,  and  the  dis- 
tance and  relative  bearing  of  these  two  being  known,  then  the 
whole  landscape  can  be  plotted  by  means  of  intersections,  just 
as  in  plane-tabling;  but  with  the  photographifc  method  the  whole 
of  the  work  can  be  done  in  the  office. 

The  Yistascope. — ^This  name  has  been  applied  to  an 
instrument  invented  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Eddy,  whose  experi- 
ments in  the  application  of  kites  to  scientific  uses  have 
recently  attracted  much  attention.  It  enables  an  ob- 
server on  the  ground  to  view  the  surrounding  country 
with  almost  the  same  effect  as  if  he  were  at  the  elevation 
of  the  kite. 

The  vistascope  is  designed  after  the  camera  obscura,  but  the 
ordinary  reversal  of  the  pictures  is  done  away  with  by  having 
them  thrown  from  a  mirror  set  in  the  top  upon  a  sheet  of  semi- 
transparent  paraffin  paper.  The  apparatus  is  carried  up  into 
the  air  by  means  of  kites.  The  observer  lies  fiat  on  his  back,  and 
looks  up  through  a  powerful  field  glass  at  the  reflector  of  the 
camera  obscura. 

MisceUaneoiLS. — ^The  opening  of  the  new  steel  single- 
arch  bridge  over  the  Niagara  river  gorge,  at  the  site  of 
the  old  suspension  bridge  a  short  distance  below  the 
falls,  was  the  occasion  of  elaborate  celebrations,  Septem- 
ber 23-5. 

The  main  span  measures  550  feet  between  the  centres  of  the 
end  piers.  The  measurements  of  some  of  the  other  great  arches 
of  the  world  arc: 

Feet. 

Louis  L,  Oporto,  Spain 566 

Garabit,    France 543 

Pia  Maria,   Portugal 525 

Wasihington  bridge,  New  York Sio 

Eads,  St.  Louis,  bridge 520 

Palermo,  Italy 492 

Rochester  park  428 

The  last  panel  of  the  great  span  was  put  in  place  March  28, 
and  after  that  the  work  of  completion  and  the  removal  of  the  old 
bridge  went  steadily  on  without  interruption  to  traffic.    The  work 
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was  commenced  late  last  fall,  and  has  been  conducted  without 
loss  of  life  or  serious  accident.  The  arch  rests  on  four  abutments 
of  masonry,  two  on  each  side  of  the  river. 

From  the  abutments  on  either  bank  springs  the  g^eat  steel 
arch,  witih  its  highest  point  226  feet  above  the  water.  At  each  end 
a  trussed  span  115  feet  long  connects  the  arch  with  the  bluff.  The 
total  length  of  the  bridge,  with  its  approaches,  is  over  1,100  feet 

The  arch  has  two  floors,  or  decks.  The  upper  floor  is  occu- 
pied by  the  double  track  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  is 
thirty-five  feet  wide.  On  the  lower  floor,  which  is  fifty-seven 
feet  wide,  are  a  carriageway,  sidewalks,  and  trolley  track.  The 
old  bridge  had  but  a  single  track  on  its  upper  deck  for  rail- 
way purposes.  The  new  bridge  will  then  carry  the  first  trolley 
car  to  pass  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  arch 
contains  over  6,000,000  pounds  of  steel. 

The  Knapp  rolling^  boat,  a  description  of  which  will  be 
found  on  page  493,  was  launched  at  Toronto,  Ont,  Sep- 
tember 8.  It  is  said  to  have  cost  $10,000,  and  was  built 
under  the  auspices  of  George  Goodwin,  a  contrac- 
tor, and  Postmaster-General  Mulock. 

Another  peculiar  vessel,  the  Argonaut,  a  submarine 
boat  designed  for  use  in  exploring  the  bottoms  of  rivers, 
lakes,  and  oceans,  and  invented  by  Simon  Lake,  was 
launched  at  the  yards  of  the  Columbian  Iron  Works, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  August  19. 

The  vessel  has  a  cigar-shaped  hull,  is  thirty-six  feet  long  and 
nine  feet  in  diameter,  built  of  steel.  She  is  propelled,  when  on 
the  surface,  by  a  gasoline  engine.  She  can  also  be  propelled 
while  on  the  bottom  by  the  same  engine,  the  air  supply  being 
obtained  through  a  hose  leading  to  the  surface  and  supported 
by  a  float.  She  can  be  propelled  along  the  bottom  by  an  electric 
motor  as  well,  taking  current  from  a  powerful  storage  battery. 
A  strong  searchlight  is  placed  in  the  bow,  capable  of  lighting 
up  a  pathway  in  front  of  the  craft  as  she  moves  on  the  bed  ol  the 
ocean.  Lenses  are  also  arranged  to  project  a  beam  of  Hfht  to 
either  side  of  the  boat,  so  that  objects  may  be  seen  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  vessel  as  she  passes  along. 

Her  speed  is  estimated  to  be  about  eight  mi4es  an  hour  on 
the  surface  and  about  five  miles  on  the  bottom.  She  will  have  a 
fuel-carrying  capacity  for  a  run  of  about  2,000  miles.  The  crew 
will  consi«Jt  of  a  captain,  an  engineer  and  four  divers. 

Two  large  iron  wheels  with  corrugated  edges  are  attached 
near  the  bow,  and  a  smaller  one  at  the  stern,  their  object  being 
to  enable  the  vessel  to  run  along  the  bottom,  the  propeller  sup- 
plying the  requisite  motive  power.  The  boat  is  to  be  arranged 
so  that  divers  can  come  in  and  go  out  of  it  while  it  is  under  wciter. 

Dr.  Manson  of  London,  Eng.,  is  credited  with  being 
the  first  to  diagnose  the  germ  of  malaria. 

A  patient  suffering  from  the  malarial  poison  is  pricked  with 
a  needle,  and  a  tiny  drop  of  blood  is  dried  on  a  microscope  slide. 
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This  drop,  when  dried,  is  stained  with  some  preparation  that 
makes  the  malaral  microbe  visible,  whereas  it  was  before  so 
transparent  as  to  escape  detection.  When  first  taken  into  the 
biood  the  malarial  germs  have  a  crescent  form;  then  they  become 
oval,  and  finally,  when  fully  developed,  spherical.  The  microbe 
feeds  on  the  red  corpuscles  in  the  victim's  blood,  which  accounts 
for  the  anaemia  of  persons  attacked  with  malaria  and  the  weak 
state  of  the  body  induced  by  the  disease.  Infusions  of  quinine 
are  seen  tinder  the  microscope  to  destroy  the  germ  without  fail, 
which  indicates  the  value  of  that  drug  as  a  scientific  remedial 
agent  in  malarial  cases.  ' 


EDUCATION. 

The  H.  E.  A. — ^The  36th  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Education  Association  was  held  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  beginning  July  6.  The  attendance  is  said  to  have 
exceeded  all  previous  records.  Addresses  of  welcome 
were  delivered  by  Governor  Schofield,  State  Superinten- 
dent J.  Q.  Emery,  and  others.  President  Charles  R. 
Skinner,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  drew  an  interesting 
parallel  between  the  conditions  of  public  education  in  the 
United  States  and  in  other  countries,  not  disparaging  to 
the  former.    He  said,  in  part: 

"The  United  States  is  the  only  great  nation  of  the  world 
which  expends  more  for  education  than  for  war.  France  spends 
annually  $4  per  capita  on  her  army  and  70  cents  per  capita  on 
education;  England,  $3.72  for  army  and  62  cents  for  education; 
Prussia,  $2.04  for  her  army  and  50  cents  for  education;  Italy,  $1.52 
for  her  army  and  36  cents  for  education;  Austria,  $1.36  for  her 
army  and  62  cents  for  education;  Russia,  $2.04  for  her  army  and 
3  cents  for  education ;  the  United  States,  $0.39  for  her  army  and 
$1.35  for  education.  The  United  States  spends  more  per  capita 
annually  for  education  than  England,  France,  and  Russia  com- 
bined. *  *  *•  If  we  do  not  properly  educate  the  masses,  we 
will  more  and  more  be  dominated  by  a  government  of  the  igno- 
rant. The  dangers  which  threaten  us  to-day  spring  not  only  from 
the  classes  being  uneducated,  but  also  from  the  diaracter  of  the 
education  which  we  are  giving  these  classes.  We  sometimes  con- 
sider that  this  danger  comes  alone  from  the  immigration  of  igno- 
rant foreigners.  But  we  may  well  ask  ourselves  if  the  danger  does 
not  come  as  well  from  the  carelessly  educated  masses  of  our 
own  people  as  a  result  of  badly  adapted  courses  of  study,  of  super- 
ficial instruction,  and  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  grasp 
the  vital  inf!uence  which  these  masses  of  plain  people  exert  upon 
our  social  and  national  life.     ' 

At  the  general  meetings,  held  in  the  large  Exposition  build- 
ing, addresses  were  given  on  topics  of  a  more  general  nature ;  and 
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department  meetings  were  held  in  churches,  halls,  and  public 
buildings  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  where  those  especially  in- 
te:  i  sted  in  certain  limited  lines  of  work  were  drawn  closely  to- 
gether. 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Henrotin,  president  of  the  general  federation 
of  women*s  clubs,  gave  a  detailed  review  of  the  work  that  had 
been  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  the  women's  clubs 
in  the  different  states  in  bettering  the  conditions  of  the  public 
schools.  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House,  Chicago,  spoke  on 
the  foreign-born  child  in  the  public  school. 

Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  recommended  that  the  secondary  or  preparatory 
school  devote  itself  to  fewer  subjects  and  give  them  more  time 
and  greater  care.  Professor  A.  C.  McLaughlin,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  the  American  Historical  Society,  made  a 
strong  plea  in  favor  of  teaching  history,  and  proceeded  to  make 
suggestions  by  which  it  should  attain  a  standing  in  the  prepara- 
tory course.  He  deprecated  the  plan  of  putting  the  graduates 
of  the  grammar  school  to  studying  United  States  history  when 
they  entered  the  high  school,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  threshing 
old  straw.  Professor  Hinsdale,  of  Michigan,  contended  that  his- 
tory was  like  any  other  department  of  kno^^-^edge,  **it  must  be 
taught  in  co-ordmation  with  the  principle  that  runs  through  it; 
it  must  be  arranged  with  reference  to  the  institutional  histories 
of  countries,  of  races.  The  high  school  stood  in  a  twofold  rela- 
tion: as  the  people's  college,  and  as  the  fitting  school  for  the  uni- 
versity." The  question  was  whether  a  school  that  was  best  for 
the  former  was  also  best  for  the  latter.  This  he  considered  the 
most  important  question  for  the  educational  association  to  decide. 

On  the  important  topic  of  rural  schools,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris, 
commissioner  of  education,  said: 

"The  system  of  grading  pupils  with  intervals  of  a  year  or 
more  between  classes  is  perhaps  the  greatest  evil  at  present  exist- 
ing in  the  organization  of  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  rural 
and  urban.  About  69  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  cities  and 
villages  of  the  country  are  in  the  fourth  year's  work;  7  per  cent 
in  the  fifth  year;  4  per  cent  in  the  sixth  year;  3  per  cent  in  the 
seventh  year;  and  2  per  cent  in  the  eighth  year.  To  form  classes 
and  thereby  produce  economical  instruction,  the  pupils  beyond 
the  fourth  year  must  be  brought  together  in  central  schools;  and 
it  is  to  this  problem  that  the  state  boards  of  education  are  giving 
serious  attention.  It  is  a  terrible  arraignment  to  accuse  schools 
so  graded  of  stifling  the  aspirations  of  the  brightest  pupils." 

In  the  National  Council,  which  is  really  the  executive  body 
of  the  association,  there  were  most  interesting  addresses  on  "Uni- 
versity Ideals."  which  declared  for  a  greater  harmony  among  the 
universities,  both  in  entrance  standards  and  in  college  courses. 

A  general  sentiment  also  found  expression  in  favor  of 
freeing  school  administration  in  all  departments,  includ- 
ing appointments,  promotion,  and  removal  of  teachers, 
from  all  political  influence  and  dictation. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing 
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year.  Irwin  Shepard,  president  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Normal  School,  and  I.  C.  McNeill,  president  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Normal  School,  were  reelected  secretary 
and  treasurer  respectively. 

The  Commissioner's  Eeport. — ^The  latest  report  of  the 
United  States  commissioner  of  education,  covering  the 
year  1895-6,  contains  some  most  interesting  statistics. 

The  total  enrolment  of  pupils  in  public  and  private  schools 
of  the  United  States  for  the  year  was  15.997,197.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  the  common  schools  was  14.379.078;  the  number  of 
teachers  employed  in  them,  400,325  (130,366  males,  269,959  fe- 
males), and  the  average  length  of  the  school  year,  140.5  days.  The 
total  expenditure  for  the  public  schools  was  $184,453,780,  of 
which  $116,377,778  was  for  teachers'  salaries. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  increase  of  enrolment 
has  been  slightly  greater  than  that  of  population,  in  1870-1  19.14 
per  cent  of  the  population  having  been  enrolled,  as  against  20.37 
per  cent  in  1895-6.  The  improvement  in  average  attendance  is 
marked,  rising  from  60  to  67  per  cent  of  the  enrolment  in  the 
twenty-five  years.  More  noticeable  still  is  the  increased  expendi- 
ture for  the  schools,  a  l-arge  part  of  which  is  attributable  to  the 
improvement  in  teachers'  salaries  and  the  longer  school  period. 
Against  an  expenditure  in  1870-71  of  $1.75  per  capita  of  popula- 
tion and  $15.20  per  pupil,  the  figures  for  1895-96  show  respectively 
$2.61  and  $18.92. 

In  sixteen  Southern  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
colored  population  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age  is  32^ 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  between  those  ages;  in  the  same 
section  the  enrolment  of  colored  pupils  was  but  25V2  per  cent  of 
the  total  enrolment.  The  colored  pupils  maintained  an  aver- 
age attendance  equal  to  62  per  cent  of  their  enrolment,  as  against 
66  per  cent  for  the  white  pupils,  a  sihowing  very  favorable  to  the 
former,  when  it  is  remembered  that  they  are  largely  scattered 
in  rural  districts  presenting  peculiar  obstacles  to  regular  attend- 
ance. 

In  two  of  the  states  considered — Mississippi  and  South  Caro- 
lina— the  colored  population  of  school  age  and  the  enrolment  of 
colored  pupils  exceed  the  corresponding  items  for  the  whites. 
This  group  of  states  is  carrying  on  an  unequal  though  earnest 
struggle  against  ignorance.  They  have  the  shortest  school  year, 
falling  to  an  average  of  less  than  seventy-five  days  in  four  states, 
and  with  monthly  salaries,  save  in  two  of  the  states,  below  the 
general  average  for  the  country.  If  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  be  excepted,  the  expenditure  per  pupil  in 
this  group  is  much  below  that  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
Stated  by  geographical  sections,  this,  the  most  significant  item  in 
the  statistics,  appears  as  follows:  North  Atlantic  division,  ex- 
penditure per  pupil,  $28.28;  South  Atlantic,  $8.88;  South  Central, 
$7.41;  North  Central,  $20.70;  Western,  $27.17. 

In  view  of  the  general  attention  now  absorbed  by  Alaska,  the 
following  particulars  regarding  education  in  that  region  are  of 
peculiar  interest: 

The  school  system  of  the  territory  is  divided  into  three  parts 
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—Southeastern,  Western,  and  Arctic.  During  the  year  the  ofl&ce 
maintained  twenty  day  schools,  with  twenty-three  teachers  and 
an  enrolment  of  1,267  pupils.  These  schools,  together  with  about 
twenty  mission  schools  and  homes  conducted  by  the  various 
missionary  organizations  of  the  United  States  (the  most  cflScient 
of  which  is  the  fully  equipped  industrial  school  at  Sitka),  and  a 
few  schools  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church,  supported  by  the  im- 
perial Russian  government,  constitute  the  educational  facilities 
of  Alaska. 
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The  season  opened  at  the  principal  metropolitan  thea- 
tres with  farces  and  comedies,  as  usual.  Several  of  the 
farces  had  scored  successes  on  English  stages,  for  which 
they  were  originally  written. 

"Shall  We  Forgive  Her?''  by  Frank  Harvey,  written 
for  the  London  Adelphi.  It  is  a  tale  of  intrigue  baffled 
at  last  and  innocence  triumphant.  It  was  given  at  the 
Fourteenth  Street  theatre  in  New  York  city,  August  30. 

The  Manhattan,  which  is  a  renovated  theatre  (the  old 
Standard),  opened  with  a  "renovated"  play,  **What  Hap- 
pene.d  to  Jones?''  by  George  H.  Broadhurst.  It  is  divert- 
ing in  its  fun. 

The  aim  of  "A  Stranger  in  New  York,"  a  three-act 
musical  farce,  by  Charles  Hoyt,  presented  at  the  Garrick 
theatre,  New  York  city,  September  13,  is  to  amuse;  and 
the  aim  is  reached  by  a  series  of  ludicrous  situations  and 
a  rather  pleasing  song  here  and  there.  The  plot  is 
slight,  dealing  with  the  use  made  of  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion found  lying  on  the  floor  at  the  Hoffman  House. 

With  ''Change  Alley,"  a  five-act  play,  E.  H.  Sothem 
and  company,  opened  the  Lyceum  theatre.  New  York 
city,  on  September  6.  Louis  N.  Parker  and  Murray  Car- 
son have  collaborated  on  a  theme  which  enables  them  to. 
make  at  least  a  picturesque  production.  It  is  the  South 
Sea  excitement  in  by-gone  London.  There  is  much  rush 
of  action  and  boisterous  fun. 

For  a  new  playwright  to  have  two  plays  on  the  boards 
in  New  York  at  the  same  time  is  unusual.  Such  was 
George  H.  Broadhurst's  good  fortune  when  "The  Wrong 
Mr.  Wright"  was  made  a  season  opener  at  the  Bijou  the 
week  after  his  play,  "What  Happened  to  Jones?"  had 
opened  the  season  at  the  Manhattan. 
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Thomas  Hardy's  "Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles/'  ought 
to  have  received  treatment  from  its  dramatizer  commen- 
surate with  its  powerful  character;  but  instead,  Mr.  Lori- 
mer  Stoddard  has  fallen  into  the  conventional  traditions 
of  the  stage,  though  he  has  done  his  work  well  in  his  own 
way.  Mrs.  Minnie  Maddern  Fiske,  in  the  title  role,  lives 
the  character,  which  deserves  to  be  called  great. 

"Never  Again"  is  an  adaptation  by  Henry  Guy  Carle- 
ton  of  a  French  farce  by  Maurice  Desvallieres  and 
Antony  Mars.  It  has  been  a  great  success  in  London 
at  the  Vaudeville  theatre.  It  is  a  farce,  pure  and  simple, 
that  contains  an  original  thought  or  a  new  way  of  put- 
ting an  old  one.  It  is  of  the  *'Gay  Parisians''  order;  but 
excellent  acting  raises  it  to  a  higher  plane. 

Two  new  successful  plays  by  women  are:  **An 
American  Citizen,"  by  Madeline  Lucette  Ryley;  and  "A 
Soldier  of  France,"  by  Fanny  Aymar  Matthews.  The  last 
is  a  blank  verse  tragedy,  highly  spectacular,  played  by 
Fanny  Davenport. 

"Salve,"  a  new  dramatic  eflFort  by  that  most  fortunate 
and  enviable  playwright,  Hauptmann  Lauff,  whose 
manuscripts  no  theatre  manager  would  ever  dream  of 
returning,  unless  he  had  become  so  weary  of  manuscript 
reading  that  he  wished  to  lay  it  aside  forever.  And  why? 
Only  because  under  this  pseudonym  His  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  modestly  hides  himself.  This 
new,  highly-spectacular,  and  patriotic,  noisy  play,  sym- 
bolizing friendly  relations  between  Italy  and  Germany — 
otherwise  Italia  and  German ia,  two  leading  characters — 
may  be  given,  it  is  rumored,  as  many  presentations  as  its 
predecessor,  "Burg-graf,"  which  presentations  were 
three  in  number.  It  was  put  upon  the  stage  at  Wiesba- 
den, early  in  September.  Whatever  the  doom  of  these 
dramatic  efforts,  one  cannot  but  admire  the  versatile 
ambition  of  their  imperial  author. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The  Kesa  Encantada. — Early  in  July,  William  Libbey, 
Jr.,  D.  Sc,  Princeton,  professor  of  physical  geography 
and     histology,     and    director    of     the     Museum    of 
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Geology  and  Archaeology  at  Princeton  University,  an- 
nounced through  the  New  Yofk  Herald  and  other  public 
prints  that  he  was  about  to  undertake  the  exploration  of 
a  large  mesa  or  tableland  in  New  Mexico,  the  lofty,  inac- 
cessible cliff  walls  of  which  had  hitherto  successfully  re- 
pelled every  effort  to  scale  them.  Dr.  Libbey  explained 
that  an  Indian  legend,  current  among  the  natives  of 
Acoma,  a  similar,  neighboring  mesa,  recounted  the  story 
of  how  their  ancestors  had  formerly  resided  on  this  lofty 
rock,  but  that  many  hundred  years  ago  a  storm  had 
destroyed  the  only  means  of  ascent,  so  that  the  rock  had 
since  then  been  inhabited  only  by  the  ghosts  of  the  three 
sick  old  women  who  had  been  left  on  the  top  after  the 
catastrophe.  He  wished  to  discover  whether  any  traces 
of  human  habitation  such  as  would  prove  the  falsity  or 
truth  of  this  legend,  could  be  discovered. 

On  July  24,  he  telegraphed  to  all  the  papers  reached  by  the 
Associated  Press  that  he  had  succeeded  in  ascending  the  rock,  and 
a  few  days  later  he  made  public  a  full  statement  of  his  adven- 
tures.   Professor  Libbey  reported: 

"No  traces  of  former  inhabitants  were  found.  Further,  no 
altars  or  traces  of  prayer  sticks  were  found.  Not  the  slightest 
trace  was  found  which  would  enable  me  to  believe  that  a  human 
foot  had  ever  before  passed  over  the  top  of  this  famous  rock." 

Dr.  Libbey  fully  realized  the  importance  of  his  per- 
formance; and  in  Harper  s  Weekly^  as  well  as  the  daily 
papers,  he  rendered  great  service  to  the  cause  of  explora- 
tion by  bringing  to  popular  attention  the  need  of  scien- 
tific exploration,  and  the  great  opportunities  for  such 
work  in  the  Southwestern  United  States. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  chanced  to  be  in  New  Mexico  when  he 
learned  of  Dr.  Libbey's  achievement.  His  Indian  friends 
at  Acoma,  as  well  as  his  own  ethnological  instincts,  urged 
him  to  attempt  a  verification  of  the  published  results.  On 
September  3,  Mr.  Hodge,  accompanied  by  Major  Pradt, 
a  surveyor  in  New  Mexico  during  the  past  thirty  years, 
an  expert  photographer,  and  two  Indians,  took  six  six- 
foot  ladders,  some  lariat  rope',  and  scientific  instruments, 
followed  the  traditional  trail,  which  still  showed  the 
almost  obliterated  traces  of  hand  holes  worn  in  the  rock, 
and  reached  the  summit  of  the  enchanted  mesa  in  two 
and  one-quarter  hours.  Mr.  Hodge  spent  a  day  and  a 
half  on  the  rock;  and  when  he  returned  to  Washington 
he  deposited  in  the  National    Museum    a   considerable 
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number  of  fragments  of  pottery,  of  very  ancient  work- 
manship, stone  arrow-heads  and  axe-heads,  and  a  shell 
bracelet,  all  of  which  were  picked  up  by  himself  or  under 
his  personal  observation  on  the  top  of  the  mesa. 

Interesting  as  these  facts  are  to  the  scholarly  public, 
people  in  general  would  hardly  have  had  their  attention 
called  to  them,  but  for  the  fact  that  Dr.  Libbey,  in  deny- 
ing the  credibility  of  Indian  legends  in  general,  and  of 
this  Acoma  legend  in  detail,  chanced  to  reflect  upon  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Lummis,  of  Los  Angeles, 
who  has  spent  much  time  among  the  Indians,  many  of 
whom  he  values  as  warm  and  trusty  friends,  and  who 
has  often  expressed  his  confidence  in  the  essential  truth 
of  the  legend  which  implied  that  people  had  formerly 
lived  on  top  of  the  Mesa  Encantada.  Mr.  Lummis  edits 
**The  Land  of  Sunshine,"  and  he  is  in  close  and  friendly 
touch  with  newspaper  men  all  over  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Lummis  found  himself  discredited  by  Mr.  Libbey's  dis- 
coveries. Hence  it  happened  that  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity has  been  made  to  attract  public  attention  to  the 
further  facts,  as  stated  above. 

The  Logia. — Bernard  P.  Grenfell  and  Arthur  S.  Hunt, 
of  Oxford  University,  had  the  honor  a  few  months  since 
to  discover  in  Egypt  leaves  of  papyrus  which  have  been 
preserved,  thanks  to  the  marvellous  dryness  of  the  soil 
and  climate  of  Egypt,  since  200  A.  D.,  making  them  150 
years  older  than  any  other  document  that  has  been  known 
for  1,600  years.  On  one  leaf  there  are  eight  sayings,'each 
beginning,  "J^sus  saith."  Three  of  these  are  identical 
with  the  Scripture  record  of  the  same,  three  are  wholly 
new,  and  two  are  unintelligible. 

For  twenty  years  archaeologists  have  been  making 
extensive  excavations  in  Egypt,  but  wholly  in  connection 
with  temples  and  monuments,  leaving  it  for  the  Oxford 
enthusiasts  to  seek  out  hidden  treasures  in  the  sites  of 
ancient  towns.  The  reason  why  these  villages  have  not 
heretofore  received  attention  from  scientific  excavators 
is  the  fact  that  they  did  not  go  into  decay  until  about  200 
years  after  Christ,  hence  have  not  been  a  fruitful  source 
of  genuinely  ancient  documents.  The  natives  have  acci- 
dentally had  some  valuable  "finds,"  notably  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Peter  and  Aristotle's  treatise  on  the  Athenian 
Constitution.  That  which  has  led  these  town  sites  to  be 
unpromising  in  very  ancient  material  gives  them  great 
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value  so  far  as  relates  to  the  words  of  Jesus  and  o!  his 
disciples. 

These  young  Oxonians  selected  as  a  promising  site 
for  their  expert  work  the  site  of  Oxyrhynchus,  120 
miles  from  Cairo,  on  the  edge  of  the  western  desert.  For 
several  reasons  they  thought  this  must  have  been  one 
of  the  wealthiest  of  Egyptian  cities,  inhabited  by  men 
most  likely  to  possess  libraries.  In  October,  1896,  leave 
was  obtained  of  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  work.  Professor  Petrie,  with  a  little  com- 
pany, began  to  excavate;  but,  finding  that  the  ruins  were 
of  the  Roman  period,  Petrie,  with  all  but  Hunt  and  Gren- 
fell,  moved  on  forty  miles  to  the  south;  and  the  young 
men  who  remained  made  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries 
ever  made  by  any  excavating  party.  The  ruins  of  the 
town  are  seven  miles  from  the  Nile,  and  are  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  long  by  half  a  mile  wide;  upon  one  side  of  it  is 
the  modern  village  of  Behnesa. 

On  January  11,  1897,  with  seventy  workmen  and 
boys  they  began  in  good  earnest,  and  they  soon  came 
upon  quantities  of  papyrus  scraps,  with  occasional  nearly 
complete  documents.  A  few  days  after  they  began  work, 
Mr.  Hunt  noticed  on  a  crumpled  fragment  written  on 
both  sides  the  Greek  word  for  "mote,"  a  word  so  unusual 
that  he  thought  of  the  Scripture  phrase  concerning  the 
mote  and  the  beam,  and  a  closer  study  showed  him  that 
it  was  indeed  that  verse:  "Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out 
the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then  shalt  thou  see 
clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye ;"  but 
he  soon  saw  that  other  sayings  of  Jesus  written  thereon 
were  not  in  the  Scripture.  The  next  day  Mr.  Hunt  iden- 
tified a  fragment  with  the  first  chapter  of  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel on  it. 

The  Oxonians  now  increased  the  number  of  work- 
men to  no,  and  a  perfect  torrent  of  papyri  resulted. 
Only  those  near  the  surface  were  well  preserved. 

The  text  of  the  eight  sayings,  as  translated  into 
English,  is  indicated  as  follows: 

1.  "And  then  thou  shalt  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  that 
is  in  thy  brother's  eye,"  a  repetition  of  Matt.  vii.  5. 

2.  **Jesus  saith,  except  ye  fast  to  the  world  ye  shall  in  no 
wise  find  the  kingdom  of  God;  and  except  ye  keep  the  Sabbath 
ye  shall  not  see  the  Father." 

3.  The  third  saying  is  similar  to  that  contained  in  John  i., 
but  the  form  is  different.     Christ  describes  himself  as  standing 
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in  the  midst  of  the  world,  finding  all  men  drunken  and  none 
athirst  '*And  my  soul  grieveth  over  the  sons  of  men  because 
they  are  blind  in  their  heart." 

4.  The  fourth  saying  has  faded  out,  and  only  one  word  re- 
mains. This  is  the  Greek  word  for  beggary.  As  this  was  not 
used  by  Christ  in  any  Gospel,  the  saying  is  considered  to  be  new. 

5.  The  fifth  saying,  which  contains  cerlain  gaps,  reads,  "Jesus 
saith,  wherever  there  are  (here  occurs  a  gap)  and  there  is  one 
(gap)  alone,  I  am  with  him.  Raise  the  stone  and  there  thou  shalt 
find  me:  cleave  the  word  and  there  I  am." 

6.  The  sixth  saying  coincides  in  part  with  Luke  iv.  24:  "No 
prophet  is  accepted  in  nis  own  country;  neither  doth  a  physician 
work  cures  upon  them  that  know  him." 

7.  The  seventh  saying,  "Jesus  saith,  a  city  built  upon  the  top 
of  a  high  hill  and  established,  can  neither  fall  nor  be  hid,"  is  a 
restatement  of  Matt.  v.  14,  but  is  incomplete.  The  eighth  saying 
is  undecipherable. 
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RELIGION. 

The  Lambeth  Conference. — The  proceedings  ot  the 
fourth  pan-Anglican  or  Lambeth  Conference,  in  Lon- 
don, England  (p.  498),  covered  the  period  July  5 — 31. 
As  the  sessions  were  held  behind  closed  doors,  the  only 
official  record  of  deliberations  is  found  in  the  encyclical 
issued  at  the  close  of  the  conference  (see  below).  What 
was  perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  debates, 
however,  is  said  to  have  been  the  evidence  they  revealed 
of  a  recoil  against  centralization  and  absolutism.  The 
question  of  raising  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  to 
the  status  of  a  world-wide  patriarchate,  is  said  to  have 
been  keenly  discussed,  but  was  settled  by  a  decided 
vote  in  the  negative,  in  which  the  American  bishops 
present  took  a  leading  part;  and  it  was  distinctly 
laid  down  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  no 
power,  save  the  moral  strength  of  his  position,  over 
the  doctrines  or  disciplines  of  the  church  in  America 
or  in  the  colonies  of  the  British  empire.  The  whole 
trend  of  the  conference  was  in  the  direction  of  con- 
stitutional government  and  religious  toleration  and  lib- 
erty. The  American  bishops  were  in  hearty  accord  in 
maintaining  the  independence  of  the  church  in  their  own 
jurisdictions;  the  colonial  bishops  and  the  primates  and 
bishops  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  equally  opposed  to 
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any  measures  in  the  direction  of  centralization;  many  of 
the  English  prelates,  too,  did  not  favor  the  vesting  of 
dominant  authority  in  the  See  of  Canterbury;  and  even 
Archbishop  Temple,  himself,  following  out  the  policy  of 
his  predecessor,  Archbishop  Benson,  offered  no  encour- 
agement to  any  proposal  for  magnifying  the  responsibili- 
ties of  his  office. 

It  is  true  that  the  conference  adopted  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  the  formation  of  a  central  consultative  body,  and 
empowered  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  take  steps 
for  the  organization  of  such  a  body;  but  the  limitations 
imposed  upon  the  functions  of  the  central  body  preclude 
all  danger  of  any  infringement  upon  the  liberties  of 
national,  colonial,  or  provincial  churches.  The  consulta- 
tive body,  when  formed,  will  not  have  any  power  to  en- 
force its  will.  Its  function  will  be  purely  advisory,  and 
its  advice  will  have  no  binding  force  even  u](ion  those  by 
whom  it  is  solicited. 

Thus  the  fourth  Lambeth  Conference,  like  its  prede- 
cessors, passes  into  history  as  a  gathering  imposing  no 
definitions  or  fetters  of  any  kind.  It  is  not  a  council 
promulgating  articles  of  faith,  but  a  conference  upon  be- 
liefs accepted  by  all,  and  upon  practical  efforts  which  all 
pursue  in  an  identical  spirit  though  with  perfect  freedom 
of  choice  as  to  methods  and  details.  The  unity  of  the 
Anglican  Church  in  many  widely  different  communities 
and  conditions,  rests — like  that  of  the  unity  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire — upon  common  consent  and  mutual  good  will. 

The  conference  heartily  commended  the  principle  of  arbi- 
tration as  a  means  of  settling  international  disputes.  It  did  some- 
thing to  concentrate  and  harmonize  missionary  work  by  declar- 
ing that  only  one  bishop  should  be  recognized  as  having  juris- 
diction in  a  district.  In  China  and  Japan,  English  and  American 
bishops  have  heretofore  shared  the  same  fields,  and  much  confu- 
sion has  been  caused. 

Resolutions  were  also  adopted  suggesting  that  the  confer- 
ence should  continue  to  meet  each  ten  years;  that  the  title  of 
archbishop  should ^be  -attached  to  the  rank  of  metropolitan;  that 
the  two  metropolitans  of  Canada  should  forthwith  be  recognized 
as  such;  and  that  the  bishops  of  Cape  Town,  Calcutta,  Sydney, 
and  Jamaica  should  assume  that  title. 

At  the  close  of  the  conference  an  encyclical  letter, 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  signed  by  him  and  the  Bishops  of 
Gloucester  and  Winchester,  summing  up  the  net  results 
of  the  discussions,  was    addressed    "to  the    faithful   in 
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Christ  Jesus."    Its  substance  is  very  briefly  outlined  as 
follows : 

Moral  questions  are  first  dealt  with,  "inasmuch  as  moral 
conduct  is  made  by  our  Lord  the  test  of  the  reality  of  religious 
life."  Intemperance  is  one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  religion; 
and,  while  the  good  work  of  existing  societies  is  commended, 
more  stress  should  be  laid  on  taking  the  matter  up  in  a  religious 
spirit  as  part  of  Christian  devotion  to  the  Lord. 

The  deadly  nature  of  the  sin  of  impurity  is  emphasized ;  but 
at  the  same  time  attention  is  called  to  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  effort  to  check  the  spread  of  such  diseases,  especially 
as  the  means  used  may  tend  to  foster  the  evil  in  the  very  en- 
deavor to  uproot  it.  Special  reference  is  made  to  the  duty  of 
maintaining  the  dignity  and  sanctity  of  marriage. 

Regarding  the  industrial  problem,  the  encyclical  says: 

**We  think  it  our  duty  to  press  the  great  principle  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  and  to  urge  the  importance  of  bringing 
that  principle  to  bear  on  all  the  relations  between  those  who  are 
connected  by  the  tie  of  a  common  employment.  Obedience  to 
this  law  of  brotherhood  would  ultimately,  in  all  probability,  pre- 
vent many  of  the  mischiefs  which  attend  our  present  system," 

Turning  next  to  ecclesiastical  questions,  the  letter  speaks 
first  of  the  organization  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  then  of 
religious  communities  within  that  communion,  and  thirdly,  of 
the  critical  study  of  the  Bible.  On  the  last-mentioned,  the  bish- 
ops say: 

"IThe  critical  study  of  the  Bible  by  competent  scholars  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  in  the  church  of  a  healthy  faith. 
That  faith  is  already  in  serious  danger  which  refuses  to  face 
questions  that  may  be  raised  either  on  the  authority  or  the 
genuineness  of  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  that  have  come  down 
to  us.  A  faith  which  is  always  or  often  attended  by  a  secret  fear 
that  we  dare  not  inquire  lest  inquiry  should  lead  us  to  results 
inconsistent  with  what  we  believe,  is  already  infected  with  a 
disease  which  may  soon  destroy  it.  But  all  inquiry  is  attended 
with  a  danger,  on  the  other  side,  unless  it  be  protected  by  the 
guard  of  Reverence,  Confidence,  and  Patience.  It  is  quite  true 
that  there  thave  been  instances  where  inquiry  has  led  to  doubt 
and  ultimately  to  infidelity.  But  the  best  safeguard  against  such 
a  peril  lies  in  that  deep  reverence  which  never  fails  to  accompany 
real  faith.  The  central  object  of  Christian  faith  must  always  be 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself.  The  test  which  St.  Paul  gives 
of  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  being  able  to  say  that 
Jesus  is  the  Lord.  If  a  man  can  say  with  his  whole  heart  and 
soul  that  Jesusi  is  the  Lord,  he  stands  on  a  rock  which  nothing 
can  shake.  Read  in  the  light  of  this  conviction,  the  Bible,  be- 
ginning with  man  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  rising  with 
ever-increasing  clearness  of  revelation  to  God  taking  on  him  the 
form  of  man,  and  throughout  it  all  showing  in  every  page  the 
sense  of  the  Divine  Presence  inspiring  what  is  said,  will  not  fail 
to  exert  its  power  over  the  souls  of  men  till  the  Lord  comes 
again.  This  power  will  never  really  be  affected  by  any  critical 
study  whatever." 

.  Regarding   the    Book   of   Common    Prayer,   the  encyclical 
says: 
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"The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  next  to  the  Bible  itself,  is 
the  authoritative  standard  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion. The  great  doctrines  of  the  faith  are  there  clearly  set 
forth  in  their  true  relative  proportion;  and  we  hold  that  it  would 
be  most  dangerous  to  tamper  with  its  teaching  either  by  narrow- 
ing the  breadth  of  its  comprehension  or  by  disturbing  the  bal- 
ance of  its  doctrine.  We  do  not  speak  of  any  omission  or  modi- 
fication which  might  have  the  enect  of  practically  denying  an 
article  in  one  of  the  creeds;  for  that  would  be  not  only  danger- 
ous, but  a  direct  betrayal  of  the  faith.'' 

Significantly  enough,  however,  among  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  conference  was  one  requesting  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  re- 
translation  of  the  Quicunque  Vult,  or  Athanasian  Creed — the  creed 
containing  the  famous  damnatory  clauses. 

Questions  external  to  the  Anglican  Communion  are  next 
taken  up,  such  as  foreign  missions,  reform  movements  without 
the  church,  and  the  unity  of  the  church. 

The  executive  sessions  ended  July  31.  Public  services  were 
held  in  St.  Paul's,  August  i  and  2,  followed  by  a  great  farewell 
luncheon,  at  which  Archbishop  Temple  proposed  the  health  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  bishop  of  London 
(Bishop  Creighton)  that  of  "our  sister  church  in  America." 

The  CliriBtiaii  Endeavor  Convention. — ^The  United 
Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor  held  their  sixteenth 
annual  convention  in  San  Francisco,  Gal.,  July  7 — 12. 
About  25,000  members  were  in  attendance.  The  follow- 
ing figures  regarding  the  progress  and  present  status  of 
the  movement  are  based  on  the  report  of  the  secretary, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Baer: 

Since  the  submission  of  last  year's  report  (Vol.  6,  p.  731), 
5,000  new  societies  have  been  organized,  making  the  total  now 
50,747.  In  this  country,  Pennsylvania  still  leads  with  3,443; 
New  York,  3,049;  Ohio,  2,383;  Illinois  (has  now  passed  to  the 
fourth  place,  with  2,013;  Ontario,  1,783;  Indiana,  1,387;  Iowa, 
1,336;  and  Michigan,  with  1,071,  for  the  first  time  is  entitled  to  a 
place  among  states  numbering  over  i.ooo.  These  figures  do  not 
mclude  the  junior  societies,  the  intermediate  societies,  the  senior 
and  mothers*  societies.  Among  the  junior  societies  Pennsyl- 
vania still  leads  with  i,397;  New  York  has  1,288;  Illinois,  993; 
Ohio,  which  shows  the  greatest  increase.  970;   California  has 

Sassed  into  fifth  place  with  551;  Indiana  has  549;  Iowa,  518; 
lassachusetts,  517,  this  ending  the  list  of  states  with  more  than 
500  junior  societies  enrolled.  There  are  now  366  intermediate 
societies  enrolled.    The  mothers'  societies  number  70. 

England  has  3,925  societies;  Australia,  2,124;  Scotland,  43.3; 
Wales,  311;  India,  250;  Ireland,  169;  Madagascar,  93;  France,  68; 
Mexico,  100;  Japan,  66;  West  Indies,  63;  Turkey,  41;  China,  53; 
Africa,  52;  Germany,  32;  and  so  on  through  a  long  list,  with  a 
total  of  7,919  societies.  In  addition,  all  Canada  has  3»390  so- 
cieties. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Presbyterian  societies  are  more 
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numerous  than  any  other,  there  beingf  5,53i  young  people's 
societies  and  2,934  junior  societies.  The  Congregationalists  are 
next,  with  4,156  young  people's  societies  and  2,407  junior;  the 
Disciples  of  Christ,  third,  numbering  3,208  and  1,322  respectively; 
Baptists,  2,640  and  1,080;  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  867  and  361; 
Methodist  Protestants,  971  and  251;  Lutherans,  869  and  324; 
and  so  on.  In  Canada,  the  Methodists  lead  with  1,062  and  170; 
Presbyterians,  1.056  and  146;  Baptists,  168  and  35.  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Congregationalists,  with  1,216,  lead  the.  Baptists 
by  only  six  societies.  Then  the  Presbyterians  and  Primitive 
Methodists  follow.  Under  the  Southern  Cross,  in  Australasia, 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  are  the  most  numerous. 

The  Epworth  League  Conyention. — ^The  third  interna- 
tional conference  of  the  Epworth  League,  attended  by 
about  24,000  delegates,  was  held  in  Toronto,  Ont., 
July  15—19. 

Resolutions  were  enthusiastically  adopted,  expressing  un- 
wavering devotion  to  the  cause  of  temperance  and  Sabbath  ob- 
servance; declaring  it  a  Christian  duty  to  participate  in  politics 
and  "to  stand  for  civic  reform  and  social  righteousness:"  and 
urging  the  adoption  of  an  arbitration  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

The  Epworth  League  is  the  Young  People's  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  was  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  five 
organizations  known  as  the  Young  People's  Methodist  Alliance, 
the  Oxford  League,  the  Young  People's  Christian  League,  the 
Methodist  Young  People's  Union,  and  the  Young  People's 
Methodist  Episcopal  Alliance.  The  birth  of  the  Epworth 
League  occurred  on  May  15,  1889,  in  the  Central  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  Cleveland,  O.  For  some  weeks  previously 
negotiations  looking  toward  a  possible  union  had  been  carried 
on  between  representatives  of  the  five  societies  named,  and  finally 
the  leaders  of  the  Young  People's  Methodist  Alliance  proposed 
a  conference.  As  a  result  of  this  conference,  the  basis  of  what 
is  now  the  general  constitution  of  the  league  was  drafted.  Wes- 
ley League  was  the  title  temporarily  chosen  for  the  new  organ- 
ization, but  it  was  finally  discarded  for  Epworth  League  (Ep- 
worth, in  Lincolnshire,  England,  being  the  birthplace  of  John 
Wesley).  A  ribbon  with  a  scarlet  thread  running  through  the 
centre  from  end  to  end  was  chosen  as  the  "colors"  of  the  new 
league;  and  for  a  badge,  the  Maltese  cross,  with  the  initials  and 
motto  of  the  league,  "Look  up,  lift  up,"  was  agreed  upon. 

The  movement,  like  that  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  societies, 
has  had  a  phenomenal  growth.  It  is  made  up  of  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  the 
Methodist  Church  South,  and  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada. 
There  are  now  nearly  22,300  chapters,  with  an  aggregate  mem- 
bership approximating  2,000,000. 

The  first  internationql  convention  was  held  in  Cleveland.  O., 
June  29— July  2,  1893.  The  second  gathering  was  held  in  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  June  27—30,  1895  (Vol.  5,  p.  977). 

Baptist  Toung  People's  TTnion.— Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
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July  15 — 18,  was  the  scene  of  the  seventh  international 
convention  of  the  Baptist  Young  People's  Union  of 
America,  at  which  about  4,000  delegates  were  present. 

The  union  was  first  formed  in  1891 ;  and  at  present  only  the 
states  of  Utah,  Nevada,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Mississippi,  and 
the  territory  of  New  Mexico  are  without  organizations.  Spe- 
cial interest  attached  to  this  year's  convention  in  view  of  the 
fraternal  adjustment  of  relations  between  the  Baptist  Young 
People's  Union  of  America  and  the  Baptist  Young  People's 
Union  Auxiliary  to  the  Southern  Baptists   convention. 


^^^^^^ 


SOCIOLOGY. 

An  important  gathering  in  the  cause  of  temperance 
reform  was  that  of  the  sixth  *'international  congress 
against  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks,"  in  Brussels,  Bel- 
gium, August  30  to  September  3.  The  congress  was 
held  under  the  patronage  of  King  Leopold.  Prime 
Minister  Le  Jeune  presided.  Among  the  delegates  were 
scientists,  professors,  and  physicians  of  international 
reputation.  All  European  countries  except  Turkey  were 
represented;  and  th^  United  States  participated  in  the 
congress  for  the  first  time,  her  delegate  being  Mrs.  Mary 
H.  Hunt,  national  superintendent  of  the  educational  work 
of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  In  America  the  total  abstinence  and 
the  scientific  temperance  education  movements  began 
with  the  people.  In  Europe,  the  processes  seem  to  be 
exactly  reversed.  Men  of  science  are  testifying,  from 
the  standpoint  of  research,  for  an  abstinence  from  alco- 
hol of  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  have  not  yet 
dreamed. 

The  first  congress  was  held  in  1885,  since  which  the 
sessions  have  been  biennial. 

The  sentiment  of  the  papers  and  discussions  at  the 
session  of  1897  tended  strongly  toward  total  abstinence; 
and  significant  of  the  spirit  of  the  gathering  was  the  fact 
that  for  the  first  time  the  congress  was  conducted 
throughout  on  total  abstinence  principles.  At  the  clos- 
ing banquet,  neither  wine  nor  beer,  as  formerly  had  been 
customary,  were  used. 
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IMPORTANT  STATISTICS. 

American  Foreign  Trade. — During  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1897,  exports  from  the  United  States 
reached  the  highest  point  on  record  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  aggregating  $1,032,001,300,  an  excess  of 
$168,800,813  over  the  exports  of  iSgiS.  The  next  larg- 
est export  year  was  1892,  when  the  total  was  $1,015,732,- 

OII. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1897,  the  exports  of  domestic 
manufactures  amounted  to  $276,357,861,  or  26.78  per 
cent  of  all  exports,  as  compared  with  $158,510,937,  or 
15.6  per  cent  of  the  whole  in  1892.  The  excess  ol  ex- 
ports of  domestic  manufactures  over  1896  is  $47,786,683. 

The  largest  foreign  trade  during  the  past  year  ^'as 
done  with  Great  Britain;  the  next  largest,  with  Germany; 
and  the  third  largest,  with  France.  The  following  table 
shows  the  amounts  of  exports  to  and  imports  from  the 
leading  foreign  countries  during  the  fiscal  year  1897: 

Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States,  Fiscal  Year  1897. 

Country.  Exports.  Imports. 

Great  Britain  $478,448,592  $167,947,820 

Gerniaay   123,784,453  110,210,614 

France 56,287,631  67,630,231 

Netherlands    50,362,116  12,824,126 

Belgium   32,600.024  14,082414 

Italy 2i.Z77*7^l  19,067^52 

Spi^in  10,889,611  3,631.973 

Austria-Hungary   3759700  8,158^28 

Denmark  10,189,453  356,355 

Canada 58,465.043  40,309.387 

Mexico    22,726,596  18.511,572 

Japan  13,233.970  24,009,756 

China 11,916,888  20403.862 

Drink  and  the  Death  Kate. — Undoubtedly  as  the  re- 
sult chiefly  of  stringent  laws  regulating  sales  of  liquor, 
Sweden  and  Norway  have  become  two  of  the  soberest 
countries  in  Europe.  A  hundred  years  ago  Khey  were 
at  the  opposite  extreme  in  this  respect. 

For  the  twenty  years  ended  in  1894  the  average  death-rate 
per  1,000  persons  living  in  Sweden  was  17.5  per  annum,  and  the 
rate  for  Norway  was  16.9.  The  Swedish  death-rate  decreased 
gradually  with  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  consumption  of  alco- 
hol. It  is  true  that  sanitation  and  similar  influences  are  likely 
to  have  done  something  to  increase  the  duration  of  life,  but  they 
are  not  likely  to  have  done  more  for  Sweden  in  that  respect  than 
they  have  done  for  Denmark.     During  the  decennium  1851-60, 
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in  which  the  death-rate  of  Sweden  was  21.7  per  1,000,  the  rate 
of  Denmark  was  20.6  per  1,000;  while  for  the  twenty  years  in 
which  the  rate  was  17.5  in  Sweden  it  was  19  in  Denmark.  The 
Danes  drink  about  as  much  per  head  at  present  as  they  did  forty 
years  ago.  In  Norway,  where  an  even  more  stringent  law  has 
been  in  operation,  an  even  better  condition  than  that  of  Sweden 
as  regards  the  longevity  of  the  people  has  been  reached. 

Canada  is  credited  with  having  the  lightest  drink-rate  and 
also  the  lightest  death-rate  of  all  Christian  countries.  For  the 
ten  years  ended  1890  her  death-rate  was  only  14.01  per  1,000,  and 
her  drink-rate  was  the  equivalent  in  absolute  alcohol  of  1.149 
gallons  of  proof  spirits  per  head  per  annum.  For  England,  for 
these  same  ten  years,  the  drink-rate  was  equal  to  3.890  gallons 
of  proof  spirits  yearly  per  head,  and  the  death-rate  to  20.08  per 
annum  per  1,000  of  the  population;  for  France  both  the  drink- 
rate  and  the  death-rate  during  the  period  in  question  were  con- 
siderably higher.  The  death-rate  was  21.99.  Quebec,  the 
province  of  Canada  in  which  the  temperance  movement  has  made 
the  least  progress,  has  by  much  the  higliest  rate  of  mortality. 
For  the  ten  years  in  question  it  averaged  18.91  per  1,000  per 
annum.  Its  drink-rate  yearly  was  the  equivalent  in  absolute 
alcohol  of  1.436  gallons  of  proof  spirits. 

European  Colonizatioa. — The  following  figures  sum- 
marize the  results  of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  various 
European  countries  aiming  at  colonial  expansion  during 
the  past  generation : 

Twenty  years  ago  the  area  of  England's  colonial  possessions 
was  7,600,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  of  her  colonial 
territories  was  200,000.000;  to-day  the  area  is  11,000,000  square 
miles  and  the  population  340,000,000.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
colonies  of  France,  exclusive  of  Algiers,  covered  an  area  of  460,- 
000  square  miles  and  possessed  2,500,000  inhabitants;  to-day  her 
colonies  cover  2,900,000  square  miles  and  have  a  population  of 
26.000,000.  Twenty  years  ago  Germany  had  no  colonies,  but 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  England  and  France,  she  now  ranks 
all  but  these  two  countries  in  the  extent  of  her  colonial  posses- 
sions. The  area  of  her  colonies  is  about  1,000,000  square  miles. 
Their  population  is  8,000,000.  Germany  has  selected  Africa  as 
the  locus  of  colonization.  The  area  of  the  colonies  of  Holland 
in  the  East  Indies  has  expanded  from  660,000  square  miles  with 
24,000,000  inhabitants  in  1870  to  769,000  square  miles  with  30.- 
000,000  inhabitants  at  the  present  time.  Belgium  exercises  sov- 
ereign authority  over  the  Kongo  Free  State,  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  8.000,000. 

Spain  has  not  augmented  the  territorial  area  of  her  colonies 
during  the  quarter  century.  The  area  of  her  foreign  possessions 
is  165,000  square  miles,  with  8,500,000  inhabitants.  In  nearly  all 
cases  the  colonial  tenure  of  Spain  is  insecure.  Portugal  has  not 
increased  her  colonial  possessions  during  the  period.  Her 
foreign  area  is  now,  as  then,  713,000  square  miles,  with  6,000,000 
inhabitants.  Denmark,  Italy,  Sweden,  and  Non\'ay  have  unim- 
portant colonies.  Russia,  the  one  great  European  power  which 
has  not  increased  her  foreign  possessions,  has  been  engaged  in 
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opening  up  her  unlimited  reaches  of  Asiatic  territory,  as  a 
probable  prelude  to  encroachments  upon  the  choice  preserves 
of  her  Oriental  neighbors  when  the  favoring  opportunity  arrives. 
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DISASTERS. 

L.— On  July  14,  a  flood,  caused  by  the  burst- 
ing of  two  dams  in  the  ^lelzingah  Valley,  N.  Y.,  de- 
stroyed a  small  village  and  killed  seven  persons. 

Explosions, — On  July  21,  an  explosion  at  the  works 
of  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  killed  eight  people  and  seriously  injured  a  dozen 
more. 

On  August  5,  at  Chicago,  111.,  an  explosion  took  place 
in  the  Northwestern  grain  elevator  at  a  fire  which  started 
in  the  boiler  house.  Three  firemen  and  five  or  six  work- 
men were  killed.  The  injured  men  were  about  fourteen. 
Total  loss  to  property,  $300,000. 

Railroad  Disasters, — On  August  3,  a  washout  caused 
the  wrecking  of  a  fast  train  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  railway, 
killing  two  trainmen  and  seriously  injuring  about  a 
dozen  passengers. 

On  August  21,  a  train  on  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western 
railroad  crashed  into  an  excursion  train  on  the  Detroit  & 
Lima  Northern  road,  near  Lima,  Ohio.  Nearly  fony 
passengers  were  injured,  six  fatally. 

On  September  8,  one  of  the  worst  wrecks  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  occurred  three  miles  east 
of  Emporia,  Kansas.  Twelve  or  fifteen  persons  were 
killed  and  as  many  more  badly  hurt.  The  fast  mail  train 
going  east  and  the  Mexico  and  California  express,  west- 
bound, collided  head  on. 

On  September  10,  the  most  disastrous  railway  wreck 
that  has  ever  happened  in  Colorado  occurred  a  mile  and 
a  half  west  of  New  Castle.  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  pas- 
senger train  No.  i,  westbound,  came  into  collision  with 
a  Colorado  Midland  stock  train  going  east.  Shortly  after 
the  collision  fire  broke  out  in  the  ruins.  The  mail,  bag- 
gage, and  express  cars,  smoking-car,  day  coach,  and  a 
tourist  sleeper  were  burned.    A  number  of  passengers 
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who  were  not  killed  outright,  but  who  were  pinned  in 
the  wreckage  and  could  not  be  extricated,  perished  in 
the  flames.  There  were  about  two  hundrd  passengers, 
thirty  of  whom  perished,  and  over  a  hundred  were  more 
or  less  injured. 

Miscellaneous. — On  July  30,  a  tornado  near  San  Jose, 
Cal.,  killed  seven  persons. 

On  September  19,  an  avalanche  in  the  Chilkoot  pass 
killed  eighteen  men. 

On  September  29,  fire  broke  out  in  the  central  power 
station  of  the  Capital  Traction  Company,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  in  thirty  minutes  the  magnificent  building, 
occupying  the  entire  block  from  Pennsylvania  avenue  to 
C  street,  and  from  Thirteen-and-a-half  street  to  Four- 
teenth street,  was  destroyed.  Damage  estimated  at 
$r, 000,000. 

Foreign. — On  July  16.  a  great  fire  at  Baku,  a  Russian 
seaport  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Caspian  sea,  attacked  the 
naptha  spring,  destroying  five  refineries  and  a  large 
wharf.  Several  persons  were  burned  to  death  and  many 
seriously  injured.  About  two  million  poods  of  kerosene 
were  consumed. 

An  official  inquiry  into  the  Paris  Charity  Bazaar  fire  of 
May  4  (p.  507),  resulted  in  a  sentence  (suspended  until  a 
second  offense  is  committed)  to  a  fine  of  500  francs  im- 
posed upon  M.  de  Mackau,  chairman  of  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  bazaar.  The  two  kinematograph  at- 
tendants were  sentenced  to  fines  and  imprisonment,  but 
their  punishment  was  likewise  suspended.  The  commit- 
tee was  censured  for  not  having  firemen  in  attendance, 
nor  more  than  two  attendants  for  the  kinematograph. 

The  Philippines  have  suffered  from  an  exceptionally 
severe  eruption  of  the  May  on  volcano  in  the  island  of 
Luzon.  The  disaster  was  so  sudden  that  400  persons 
were  buried  by  the  lava  before  they  could  escapee,  and  so 
powerful  that  the  stream  reached  the  sea  twenty  miles 
from  the  crater.  Roads  were  dcstroved,  and  numerous 
hamlets,  fields,  plantations,  and  cattle  were  overwhelmed. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  mountain  all  vegetation  of  every 
description  was  destroyed,  and  the  large  town  of  Libog 
so  completely  buried  that  only  the  ruins  of  the  parish 
church  are  visible. 
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Essays  and  Addresses : — 

**Anierican  Contributions  to  Civilization."  By 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.D.,  president  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. A  collection  of  papers  devoted  to  questions  of 
great  moment.  **The  Working  of  the  American  Democ- 
racy," "Equality  in  a  Republic,"  "One  Remedy  for  Mu- 
nicipal Government,"  "Present  Disadvantages  of  Rich 
Men,"  etc.  392  pp.  Cloth.  8vo.  Price  $2.00.  New 
York :  The  Century  Co. 

President  Eliot  has  put  in  book  form,  under  the  title  "Ameri- 
can Contributions  to  Civilization,"  his  miscellaneous  addresses 
of  the  past  twenty  years.  No  other  public  man  has  such  facility 
for  exasperating  so  many  people  whenever  he  takes  an  heroic 
position  on  any  educational,  social,  economic,  or  political  ques- 
tion; and  no  other  man  has  greater  power  in  recaUing  to  him- 
self quickly  and  permanently  the  loyalty  of  all  the  best  thinkers 
and  workers  of  the  land.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  col- 
lege presidents.  Under  his  administrative  thought.  Harvard  has 
become  not  only  one  of  the  most  genuine  scholastic  leaders  of 
America,  but  one  of  the  grandest  universities  of  the  world. 

When  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody  died.  President  Eliot  re- 
marked that  the  writings  of  Dr.  Peabody  would  soon  be  for- 
gotten, and  he  would  live  only  as  he  had  wrought  his  life  and 
thought  into  the  great  institution  at  Cambridge.  If  there  be 
an  element  of  truth  in  that  estimate  of  the  man,  it  is  equally  true 
that  he  wrought  himself  into  the  university  largely  because  of 
the  intensity  of  his  influence  within  Harvard  circles  and  the  ex- 
tent of  it  far  beyond  college  walls  through  the  dignity,  beauty, 
and  force  of  his  books:  and  President  Eliot  will  do  more  to 
halo  his  own  name  and  impress  his  own  character  and  thought 
at  Harvard  through  the  substantial  work  in  which  his  addresses 
are  now  presented  than  any  one  can  estimate.  Dr.  Eliot  makes 
no  claim  to  oratorical  gifts,  and  never  rises  to  great  heights, 
never  indulges  in  any  of  the  arts  of  the  professional  orator:  and 
yet  there  is  not  upon  the  American  platform  a  scholar  whose 
extemporaneous  speech  is  more  accurate,  whose  diction  is  more 
classic,  whose  address  is  more  pleasing  than  his. 

ELIOT,  CHARLES  WILLIAM,  the  twenty-second  presi- 
dent of  the  oldest  scholastic  institution  in  America,  has  been  at 
the  head  of  Harvard  University  since  1869.  He  was  bom  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  March  20,  1834,  the  only  son  of  Samuel  Atkins 
Eliot,  mayor  of  Boston  in  1837,  in  congress  from  Boston  m 
1850  and  1851,  and  treasurer  of  Harvard  College  from  1842  to 
1853.  Few  men  have  a  clearer  ancestral  title  to  aristocracy.  Dr. 
Eliot  is  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Public  Latin  School,  and  was 
graduated  at  Harvard,  '53,  with  high  honors.  The  next  year  he 
was  a  tutor  in  the  college,  and,  with  the  exception  of  three  years 
spent  in  study  abroad,  1863-4  and  '68.  and  a  brief  professorship 
in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1865-7,  he  has 
been  at  Harvard  as  student,  tutor,  professor,  and  president  for 
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almost  half  a  century.  No  other  president  of  Harvard,  or  of 
any  other  American  college,  has  had  so  uniformly  brilliant  an 
administration  for  so  many  years.  Williams,  Princeton,  Yale, 
and  Harvard  have  all  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  a 
combination  of  honors  enjoyed  by  few  American  scholars. 

Science : — 

• 

"First  Lessons  in  Physical  Science."  For  Use  in 
Grammar  Schools.  By  Elroy  M.  Avery,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
and  Charles  P.  Sinnott,  S.B.  i6o  pp.  Price  60  cents. 
New  York :  Sheldon  &  Company. 

Text  books  must  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  classes 
for  which  they  are  prepared,  and  a  book  designed  for  beginners 
can  contain  only  the  absolutely  fundamental  principles  of 
the  science.  The  adaptation  and  value  of  this  work  for  use  in 
grammar  schools  is  manifest  in  the  admirable  selection  of  ma- 
terial which' the  author  has  made,  and  in  the  happy  manner  in 
which  each  subject  is  presented.  A  series  of  lessons  is  sys- 
tematically arranged,  each  adapted  to  give  a  clear  notion  of  the 
principle  involved  in  its  application  to  familiar  phenomena.  A 
special  feature  of  the  book  is  the  simplicity  of  the  apparatus 
needed. 

**Elementary  Physics."  By  Elroy  M.  Avery,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.  317  pp.  Price  $i.oa  New  York:  Sheldon  & 
Company. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  classes 
that  cannot  give  to  the  study  the  time  required  to  master  a  more 
elaborate  work ;  and  yet  it  is  scientifically  accurate  and  fully  "up- 
to-date."  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  place  it  is  designed  to 
fill,  being  provided  with  a  good  supply  of  well  adapted  labora- 
tory exercises  and  teaching  experiments  that  do  not  require  ex- 
pensive apparatus. 

Political  Economy,  Civics,  and  Sociology: — 

"The  Principles  of  International  Law."  By  T.  G. 
Lawrence,  M.A.,  LL.D.  645  pp.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co. 

This  is  an  able  and  exhaustive  treatise  on  a  very  important 
subject.  International  law  is  a  living  organism,  a  growth  of 
the  experience  of  civilized  nations  during  the  ages  of  their  exist- 
ence. A  thoroug'h  knowledge  of  the  subject  requires  familiarity 
with  the  outlines  of  all  past  history,  of  all  philosophy,  and  of 
all  diplomacy.  The  author  of  this  work  attempts  to  trace  the 
development  of  international  law.  and  so  far  as  necessary  to  show 
a  few  ethical  principles,  and  its  dependence  upon  the  hard  facts 
of  history.  The  book  deals  with  the  nature  and  history  of  the 
law  and  the  rules  observed  among  states  during  peace,  war, 
and  neutrality.  The  work  is  intended  mainly  for  British  and 
American  students  and  readers.    The  story  the  author  has  to  tell 
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is  found  in  the  text.  At  the  bottom  of  nearly  every  page  will  be 
found  references  which  will  prove  of  great  practical  value  to  the 
student.  The  marginal  topics  will  greatly  aid  in  locating  the 
subjects  treated.  The  table  of  contents  has  been  so  arranged 
as  to  afford  an  analysis  of  the  whole  book.  A  full  index-,  includ- 
ing an  index  of  cases,  is  appended.  (See  "Current  History," 
Vol.  5,  p.  990). 

History : — 

"A  History  of  Our  Own  Times."    From  1880  to  the 
Diamond  Jubilee.    Vol.  V.     By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P., 
•author  of  **A  History  of  the  Four  Georges,"  etc.     Illus- 
trated.   473  pp.     Indexed.     i2mo.     New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers.    $1.25. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  McCarthy  completes  his  extremely  inter- 
esting "History  of  Our  Own  Times."  The  condensation  is  ad- 
mirably done,  and  is  one  of  the  most  reinarkable  features  of  the 
work.  The  present  volume  is  divided  into  t\yenty-five  chapters, 
in  which  every  salient  question  of  English  politics  and  of  English 
life  during  the  last  seventeen  years  is  graphically  and  gracefully 
treated.  With  all  due  allowance  for  Mr.  McCarthy's  strong,  and 
at  times  bitter,  prejudices,  with  all  his  hero  worship  of  Gladstone 
and  his  natural  and  intense  feeling  on  the  Irish  question,  he 
shows  an  evident  sincere  desire  throughout  the  work  to  make 
it  fair  and  just;  and  if  the  reader  cannot  always  agree  with  his 
estimates  of  men  and  events  and  the  conclusions  he  draws  from 
this  or  that  occurrence,  he  cannot  but  be  charmed  by  the  felicity 
of  expression,  the  personal  sincerity  of  the  writer,  and  the  grace- 
ful strength  with  which  he  has  drawn  this  moving  picture  of 
EngHsh  life  and  customs  in  these  latter  days. 

"A  History  of  the  United  States  of  America."  With 
an  introduction  narrating  the  discovery  and  settlement 
of  North  America.  By  Horace  E.  Scudder.  With  maps, 
portraits,  and  other  illustrations.  520  pp.  Price  $1.00. 
New  York :  Sheldon  &  Company. 

This  is  not  a  revision  of  the  author's  excellent  former  work, 
but  an  entirely  new  book,  written  in  charming  style,  with  many 
improvements  suggested  by  practical  teachers.  The  notable 
points  in  this  text-book  are  the  following:  It  is  readable,  trust- 
worthy, teachable,  suggestive,  fair,  fully  equipped,  and  up-to-date. 
Clear  type,  good  paper,  strong  binding,  admirable  maps,  and 
more  than  sixty  portraits  of  American  notabilities,  are  charac- 
teristics of  the  book,  which  serve  to  commend  it  for  use  in  our 
schools. 

"A  School  History  of  the  United  States."  By  John 
Bach  McMaster,  professor  of  American  History  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Cloth.  i2mo.  507  pp. 
Price  $1.00.     New  York:  American  Book  Company. 
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This  is  an  exceptionally  fine  text-book  on  American  history. 
It  was  written  by  a  skillful  master,  whose  extended  studies  in 
this  field  of  history  and  successful  experience  in  teaching  amply 
justify  his  claims  to  pre-eminence.  His  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject is  entirely  new  in  this  class  of  text-books.  The  work  is 
characterized  by  a  wonderful  power  of  condensation;  by  skillful 
and  vivid  comparisons,  g^'^phically  exhibiting  the  phenomenal 
progress  of  the  American  people  since  colonial  days;  by  an  elab- 
orate presentation  of  the  social,  industrial,  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  country,  and  by  the  masterly  style  which  gives 
the  whole  story  an  absorbing  interest.  The  book  contains  a 
large  number  of  excellent  maps,  colored  and  in  black  and  white, 
and  finely  executed  illustrations. 

Biography : — 

"Herrmann,  the  Magician:  His  Life;  His  Secrets." 
By  H.  G.  Burlingame.  Illustrated.  298  pp.  Price 
$1.00.     Chicago:  Laird  &  Lee. 

This  book  contains  biographies  of  the  two  great  conjurers 
known  to  the  world  under  the  names  of  Carl  and  Alexander 
Herrmann,  both  equally  famous  in  their  specialties.  It  contains 
clear,  compact,  and  illustrated  descriptions  of  the  best  tricks 
performed  by  the  two  great  magicians,  and  by  other  celebrated 
performers.  The  book  contains,  also,  a  number  of  most  curious 
revelations  concerning  famous  stage  tricks  that  have  long  puz- 
zled the  whole  world.  It  has  forty-three  illustrations  and  fifty 
startling  descriptions  of  famous  tricks,  including  the  vanishing 
lady,  the  decapitation,  the  flying  cage,  and  the  cocoon. 

Literature : — 

*'The  Outlines  of  Literature,  English  and  American.*' 
Based  upon  Shaw's  "Manual  of  English  Literature."  By 
Truman  J.  Backus,  LL.D.,  president  of  the  Packer  Col- 
legiate Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  481  pp.  Price  $1.25. 
New  York:  Sheldon  &  Company. 

For  many  years  Shaw's  "New  History  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can Literature,"  by  Dr.  Backus,  has  stood  among  the  leading 
text-books  on  this  subject.  The  printing  of  numerous  editions 
wore  out  the  plates  and  made  a  new  edition  necessary.  But, 
instead  of  revising  the  old  work,  Dr.  Backus  has  been  engaged 
in  writing  an  entirely  new  book,  embracing  all  desirable  improve- 
ments. This  volume  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind  yet 
published.  The  author  has  aimed  to  put  its  material  into  the  best 
teachable  form;  the  arrangement  has  been  improved  and  the 
style  simplified.  Ample  references  to  the  best  collateral  reading 
are  given  in  the  footnotes.  A  brief  summary  is  given  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter;  supplementary  lists  of  authors  not  discussed, 
at  the  end  of  each  period;  and  a  complete  index  at  the  end  of  the 
book. 
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Fiction : — 

*The  Christian."  A  story.  By  Hall  Caine,  author  of 
"The  Manxman,"  etc.  539  pp.  i2mo.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

This  work  is  marked  by  the  author's  characteristic  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  and  elevation  of  moral  tone;  in  fact,  these  fea- 
tures are  so  conspicuous  as  to  injure  the  artistic  quality  of  the 
production.  It  is  a  drama  of  frail  human  nature  aspiring  to  per- 
fection and  struggling  to  attain  the  highest  ideal.  The  story 
opens  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  the  action  takes  place  for  the  most 
part  in  London,  and  the  author's  strenuous  preparation  for  this 
book  is  shown  in  the  succession  of  moving  and  dramatic  scenes 
from  a  strange  and  unknown  life  in  the  world's  metropolis.  His 
mastery  of  the  human  drama  has  never  been  shown  so  forcibly. 
The  romance  throbs  with  life,  and  the  emotional  force  of  these 
pictures  of  aspiration,  temptation,  love,  and  tragedy  reaches  a 
height  which  may  make  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  literature 
of  our  time. 


"The  Martian."  A  novel.  By  George  Du  Maurier, 
author  of  "Trilby,"  etc.  With  illustrations  by  the  author. 
477  PP-  With  glossary.  i2nio.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Bros.    $1.75. 

"If  it  lacks  the  imaginative  richness  and  grip  of  the  author's 
first  book  ("Peter  Ibbetson"),  if  it  is  without  the  plot  and  the 
dramatic  character  of  his  second  ("Trilby"),  it  is  more  illustrative 
than  either,  it  shows  us  his  genius  more  in  undress.  We  know 
now,  more  definitely  than  we  knew  before,  that  the  crystallizing 
element  in  Du  Manner's  literature  is  the  element  of  personality. 
Wherein  is  this  story  magical  if  not  in  its  miracles  of  talk,  its 
artless  liberationof  all  the  author's  stores  of  wisdom,  and  humor, 
and  kindliness,  and  joy  in  the  merest  conversation?  That  atti- 
tude of  confidence,  of  taking  the  reader  personally  into  his  se- 
crets, which  has  before  this  caused  Du  Maurier's  name  to  be 
linked  with  Thackeray's,  is  more  than  a  detail  of  "The  Martian," 
it  is  the  book's  entire  reason  for  being.  The  drama  is  played 
through,  but  in  a  certain  sense  it  always  lies  behind  the  scenes: 
we  do  not  assist  it  at  its  evolution,  we  listen  to  a  description 
of  it.  We  care  little  that  the  'story'  is  almost  thin,  that  the 
structure  of  the  work  is  noticeable  for  its  lack  of  construction, 
that  the  book  is  really  an  amorphous  affair;  we  are  content  with 
its  sweetness  and  beauty  as  a  lyrical  romance." 

"Won  by  a  Woman"  (La  Mastrina  digli  Operai).  A 
story  from  life.  By  Edmondo  De  Amicis.  Illustrated 
240  pp.     Price  75  cents.     Chicago:     Laird  &  Lee. 

This  is  the  first  American  edition  of  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing and  dramatic  stories  due  to  the  pen  of  the  great  Italian  nov- 
elist, Edmondo  de  Amicis.  The  translator,  Signor  Mantellini, 
has  done  his  work  well.  The  illustrations,  by  Matteis,  scattered 
through  the  volume,  are  delicate  and  attractive.    The  book  is 
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tastefully  bound  in  ivory  parchment,  doth  and  gold.     In  con- 
tents and  make-up  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 

"My  Wife's  Husband."  A  Touch  of  Nature.  By 
Alice  Wilkinson  Sparks.  303  pp.  i2mo.  Illustrated. 
Extra  cloth,  gilt  top,  $i.oo;  paper,  25  cents.  Chicago: 
Laird  &  Lee. 

An  amusing  series  of  sketches,  told  in  country  dialect,  being 
the  adventures  and  the  opinions  about  many  things  of  Elias 
Chatterton,  of  Lynxville,  N.  Y.  Thev  relate  to  preachers  and 
typewriters,  street  car  etiquette,  bicyclers,  etc. 

"Old  Ebenezer."  By  Opie  Read.  345  pp.  lamo. 
Illustrated.  Qoth,  gilt  top,  uncut  edges.  $1.00.  Chi- 
cago: Laird  &  Lee. 

A  skillfully  constructed  narrative,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 
in  the"  Southwest.  The  principal  characters  are  the  lawyer,  the 
village  editor,  the  banker,  etc.,  of  a  small  town.  The  conversa- 
tion is  homely;  and  the  motives,  while  they  do  not  rise  above  the 
ordinary,  add  a  fascinating  interest  to  the  tale. 

Misoellaneous : — 

"The  Little  Klondike  Nugget"  A  guide  for  the  pros- 
pector entering  the  gold  fields.  190  pp.  8vo.  Leather- 
ette cover.    Price  25  cents.    Chicago:  Laird  &  L^e. 

A  little  handbook  of  special  value  in  view  of  the  rush  to  the 
new  El  Dorado  of  the  far  Northwest.  It  contains  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  mining  laws  in  full;  Canadian  customs  du* 
ties;  land  office  rules;  mining  methods  and  processes. 

The  story  of  the  discovery;  who  ought  to  go;  what  to  take 
along;  health  and  climate;  means  of  transportation;  hints  on 
supplies;  general  information  on  gold  and  silver  mining;  new 
Cripple  Creek  and  California  finds,  etc.,  etc.  Also  a  folding  map 
of  leading  routes,  and  maps  showing  location  of  rivers  and  creeks 
rich  in  gold. 
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NECROLOGY. 

American : — 

ALLEN.  FREDERICK  DE  FOREST,  for  seventeen  years 
professor  of  classical  philology  at  Harvard;  born  at  Oberlin.  O  , 
May  25,  1844;  died  suddenly  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Aug.  4. 

BABCOCK,  JAMES  F..  inventor  of  the  *'Babcock"  fire  ex- 
tinguisher; born  in  1844;  died  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  July  20. 

CALDWELL.  GEN.  D.  W.,  president  of  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan   Southern   railroad;   born  in   Massachusetts;  died   in 
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Qeveland,  O.,  July  21,  aged  (sfj.  He  was  educated  as  a  civil  en- 
gineer; but  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  t^he  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad.  He  became  president  of  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  R.  R. 
in  1894. 

DAWSON,  LIEUT.-COL.  GEORGE  D.,  formerly  com- 
manding the  loth  Royal  Grenadiers,  Toronto,  Ont;  born  in 
Ireland,  Jan.  7,  1839;  died  in  Toronto,  Sep.  29.  He  served  with 
the  regiment  during  the  Riel  rebellion  of  1885;  succeeded  to  its 
command  in  1888;  and  retired  in  1894. 

DOOLITTLE,  JAMES  RODD,  ex-United  States  senator 
from  Wisconsin;  born  in  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  3,  1815;  died  at 
Edgewood,  near  Providence,  K.  I.,  July  27.  Was  graduated  at 
Geneva  College  in  1834,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837.  In 
1851  moved  to  Wisconsin;  was  judge  of  the  first  judicial  circuit 
of  that  state,  185 1-4.  He  was  elected  United  States  sena- 
tor in  1857,  taking  middle  ground  under  the  name  of  Demo- 
cratic-Republican. Was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Indian 
affairs,  and  served  on  those  on  foreign  affairs,  commerce,  and 
military;  also  served  on  the  committee  to  investigate  John 
Brown's  raid,  and  on  the  co-called  "committee  of  13,"  appointed 
in  December,  i860,  to  effect  a  compromise  with  the^outh;  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Peace  congress  of  1861;  and  during  the  war 
supported  President  Lincoln's  policy.  After  the  war  he  joined 
the  Reconstruction  forces,  supporting  President  Johnson's 
policy  in  the  South.  For  several  years  he  was  professor  of 
law  in  the  law  school  of  the  Chicago  University. 

DOW,  GENERAL  NEAL.  temperance  reformer;  born  in 
Portland,  Me.,  March  20,  1804;  died  there  October  2.  See  obit- 
uary sketch,  page  531. 

DREW,  MRS.  JOHN,  famous  actress;  born  in  London, 
England,  January  10,  1820;  died  in  Larchmont,  N.  Y.,  August 
31.  Her  maiden  name  was  Louisa  Lane,  both  her  parents  be- 
ing actors.  As  a  baby  she  appeared  upon  the  stage,  and  actu- 
ally played  a  part  as  Agib  in  "Timour  the  Tartar,"  when  six 
years  old.  Her  first  American  appearance  was  as  the  Duke 
of  York,  to  Junius  Brutus  Booth's  **King  Richard  III,"  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1827.  She  frequently  supported  Edwin  Forrest, 
the  elder  Booth,  Macready,  and  Edwin  Booth.  Her  first  hus- 
band was  H.  B.  Hunt,  an  English  singer,  from  whom  she  was 
separated.  Her  second  husband,  George  Mossop,  died  in  1849. 
She  was  afterward  married  to  John  Drew,  the  actor,  whom  she 
met  in  1850,  and  who  died  in  1862.  Two  of  their  children,  John 
and  Sidney,  are  well-known  actors  to-day;  a  daughter,  also, 
married  to  Maurice  Barrymore,  became  a  favorite  actress,  but 
died  in  1893;  and  another  daughter  is  now  a  member  of  Sir 
Henry  Irving's  company.  As  an  actress  Mrs.  Drew  will  be  best 
remembered  for  her  impersonation  of  Mrs.  Malaprop  in  **The 
Rivals,"  which  part  she  played  with  Joseph  Jefferson  and  the 
late  W.  J.  Florence.  In  this  part  she  made  her  last  appearance, 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  theatre,  New  York  city,  on  Memorial  day, 
189(5,  with  a  cast  including  Joseph  Jefferson,  W.  H.  Crane,  Nat 
Goodwin,  Francis  Wilson,  and  Julia  Marlowe. 

EVANS,  JOHN,  ex-governor  of  Colorado,  born  in  Waynes- 
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ville,  Ind.,  in  March,  1814;  died  in  Denver,  Col.,  July  3.  He 
was  a  pioneer  of  Chicago  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  North- 
western University,  Evanston,  lU.  In  1862  President  Lincoln 
appointed  him  governor  of  the  territory  of  Colorado. 

FOSTER,  JOHN  BARTON,  from  1858  to  1894  professor 
of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Colby  University,  Waterviile,  Me.;  born 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1822;  died  in  Waterviile.  Me.,  Aug.  19.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Newton  Theological  Institute.  j 

FOWLER,  CAPT.  WILLIAM,  founder  of  the  famous 
Thirteen  Club  in  New  York  city;  born  in  New  York  city,  Oct. 
7.  1827;  died  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  July  6.  The  Thirteen  Qub 
was  founded  in  1880,  its  fundamental  idea  being  that  of  indiffer- 
ence toward,  or  even  contempt  for,  the  old  superstitions  asso- 
ciated with  the  number  thirteen. 

GEORGE,  JAMES  Z.,  democratic  United  States  senator 
from  Mississippi;  born  in  Monroe  county,  Ga.,  Oct.  26,  1826; 
died  in  Mississippi  City,  Aug.  14.  His  father  having  died,  the 
family  moved  to  Mississippi  in  1834.  He  served  in  the  Mexican 
war,  in  the  regiment  commanded  by  Jefferson  Davis,  and  was 
at  the  battle  of  Monterey  and  other  engagements.  On  his  re- 
turn from  Mexico  Mr.  George  studied  law,  and  rose  so  rapidly 
in  his  profession  that  he  was  elected  reporter  of  the  high  court 
of  errors  and  appeals  in  1854,  being  re-elected  in  i860.  He  pre- 
pared and  published  ten  volumes  of  reports  of  decisions  of  this 
court,  and  afterward  prepared  and  published  a  digest  of  all  the' 
decisions  of  the  supreme  and  high  couirt  of  errors  of  the  state, 
from  the  admission  of  the  state  into  the  Union  up  to  1878. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  convention  of  1861,  by 
which  the  ordinance  of  secession  was  passed,  and  voted  for  and 
signed  that  instrument.  He  afterward  took  an  active  and 
prominent  part  in  the  Civil  War,  casting  his  lot  with  the  South. 
He  left  the  convention  hall  to  become  a  captain  in  the  20th 
regiment  of  Mississippi  volunteers.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general  of  state  troops  before  the  close  of  the  war, 
also  serving  at  a  later  period  as  colonel  of  the  5th  Cavalry  of 
his  state.  When  the  Civil  War  closed  Mr.  George  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession  and  later  entered  into  politics.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  executive  committee  in  1875-6. 
In  1879  he  was  appointed  to  the  supreme  court,  and  soon  after- 
ward was  elected  chief  justice,  in  which  capacity  he  was  serving 
when  first  elected  to  the  Uwitcd  States  senate  in  1881.  He  had 
been  twice  re-elected  senator.  H.  t>.  Money  has  been  chosen 
as  his  successor  for  the  term  beginning  in  1899.  He  was  uni- 
versally respected  for  his  great  knowledge  of  legal  and  constitu- 
tional questions.  Few  constitutional  questions  ever  arose  in 
the  senate  in  the  discussion  of  which  he  did  not  take  part,  and 
he  talked  on  comparatively  few  other  topics.  Mr.  George  was 
the  ranking  Democratic  member  of  the  committee  on  agriculture, 
and  served  as  the  chairman  of  that  committee  in  the  53d  con- 
gress :  but  he  devoted  more  of  his  time  to  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  judiciary,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  though 
holding  a  less  prominent  place  there.  A  portrait  of  Senator 
George  appears  in  CURRENT  HISTORY,  Vol.  5  p.   561. 
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GOELET,  OGDEN,  wealthy  citizen  and  patron  of  sport; 
bom 'June  ii,  1846;  died  on  board  his  yacht,  **The  Mayflower," 
off  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  Aug.  27.  For  sixteen  years  he  had 
done  much  to  encourage  first-class  yachting  in  American  wat- 
ers, distributing  annually  $1500  in  cups. 

GORDON,  CAPT.  TIMOTHY,  captain  of  the  first  com- 
pany of  Northern  troops  to  land  in  Virginia,  after  Fort  Sumter 
was  fired  upon;  died  in  Taunton;  Mass.,  July  31.  He  com- 
manded Company  G,  4th  Massachusetts  infantry,  during  the 
war. 

GROSSMAN,  RT.  REV.  G.  M.,  one  of  the  founders  and 
for  forty  years  president  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of 
Iowa  and  other  states;  born  in  Germany  in  1S23;  died  in 
Wavcrly,  Iowa,  Aug.  24. 

HARRIS,  ISHAM  GREEN,  Democratic  United  States 
senator  from  Tennessee;  born  near  Tulkhoma,  Coffee  co., 
Tenn.,  Feb.  10,  1818;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  July  8.  After 
a  brief  mercantile  experience,  during  which  he  studied  law,  he 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1841,  and  in  the  same  year  elected  to 
the  legislature.  He  entered  congress  in  1848,  and  served  two 
terms.  In  1857  he  was  elected  governor  of  Tennessee,  and  was 
re-elected  in  1859  and  in  1861.  He  took  a  decided  stand  for 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  was  known  as  one  of  the  South- 
ern war  governors.  The  vicissitudes  of  conflict  rendered  a  fre- 
quent change  of  residence  necessary,  and  he  was  often  with  the 
army  in  the  field.  He  was  attached  at  different  times  to  the 
staffs  of  Generals  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
Beauregard,  and  Bragg.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  fell  from  his 
horse  into  Governor  Harris's  arms  when  he  received  his  death 
wound  at  Shiloh.  After  Lee's  surrender  Harris  was  one  of  a 
small  party  of«political  refugees  who  escaped  to  Mexico,  going 
across  country  on  horseback.  "Parson"  Brownlow,  who  had 
become  the  military  governor  of  Tennessee,  offered  a  large 
reward  in  a  characteristically  worded  poster  for  the  capture  of 
his  predecessor,  but  the  latter  remained  absent  from  the  coun- 
try until  his  return  was  safe.  He  remained  in  Mexico  for  sev- 
eral months,  going  thence  to  England,  where  he  lived  until 
1867,  when  he  returned  to  Memphis,  and  resumed  the  practice 
of  law. 

In  1876  Mr.  Harris  was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate. 
He  was  re-elected  in  1883,  1889,  and  1895. 

Senator  Harris  was  president  pro  tempore  in  the  53d  con- 
gress, a  leading  member  of  the  committees  on  finance  and  rules 
and  also  of  the  Democratic  advisory  or  "steering"  committee. 
He  had  long  occupied  by  common  consent  the  front  place  on 
both  sides  of  the  chamber  on  parliamentary  questions.  He  was 
one  of  the  three  Democratic  senators  to  whom  the  arduous  duty 
of  putting  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  bill  of  1894  in  shape  in 
committee  was  intrusted,  and  to  him  was  delegated  the  control 
of  the  parliamentary  work  of  getting  the  bill  through  the  sen- 
ate.   See  portrait  of  Senator  Harris  on  page  118  of  this  volume. 

HEWIT,  VERY  REV.  DR.  AUGUSTINE  F.,  suoerior  of 
the  Paulist  Fathers;  born  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  Nov.  2^,  1820;  died 
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in  New  Yoric  city  July  3.  He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege in  1839.  In  the  same  class  were  the  late  Bishop  Frederick 
D.  Huntington,  of  Central  New  York,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S. 
Storrs,  of  Brooklyn.  After  his  graduation  he  entered  the  Theo- 
logical Institute  in  Connecticut,  and  in  1842,  after  a  two  years' 
course,  received  his  preacher's  license  in  the  Congregational 
Church.  Later  he  entered  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
was  ordained  deacon  and  subdeacon  in  1&13.  From  there  he 
entered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in  1847  he  was  ordained 
a  priest  by  Bishop  Reynolds,  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  two  years 
after  Cardinal  Newman  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  On  ac- 
count of  his  change  of  faith  Father  Hewit  was  known  as  the 
"Newman  of  America."  He  became  an  associate  member  of 
the  New  York  Redemptorists.  He  was  made  superior  of  the 
Community  of  Paulist  Fathers  in  1888,  succeeding  Father 
Hecker.    He  was  the  author  of  many  theological  works. 

JOHNSON,  REV.  JOSHUA  HALL,  M.  A.,  formeriy  a 
prominent  Wesleyan  Methodist  clergyman  in  Canada;  bom  in 
the  township  of  Caledonia,  Prescott  co.,  Ont.,  Dec.  31,  1826; 
died  in  New  Dorp,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  Sep.  2.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Victoria  College,  Cobourg,  Ont..  '45;  taught  school, 
and  was  for  several  years  principal  of  the  Belleville  (Ont.) 
Seminary;  and  for  a  time  edited  the  Brockville  (Ont) 
"Recorder."  Entering  the  Methodist  ministry,  he  held  import- 
ant stations  in  Montreal,  Quebec,  Kingston,  Peterboro.  and 
elsewhere.  Through  his  efforts  the  money  for  the  building  of 
Faraday  Hall  of  Victoria  College  was  raised;  and  he  also 
raised  a  considerable  part  of  the  endowment  fund  of  the  college. 
He  retired  from  the  active  work  of  the  ministry  about  1878. 
He  was  descended  from  old  Revolutionary  stock,  his  grand- 
father participating  in  the  expedition  of  Montgomery  and  Ar- 
nold against  Quebec  in  1775*  and  subsequently  settling  in 
Canada.  * 

LOTHROP,  GEORGE  V.  N..  ex-United  States  minister 
to  Russia;  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1817;  died  in  Detroit, 
Mich,  July  12.  He  was  graduated  from  Brown  University,  1858; 
and  studied  at  the  Harvard  Law  School.  In  1843  he  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Detroit.  He  was  attorney-general  of  Michi- 
gan. 1848-51;  and  recorder  of  Detroit.  1851-3.  In  i860  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  national  convention  meeting  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  and  favored  the  nomination  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas.  He  acted  for  many  years  as  general  counsel  for  the 
Michigan  Central  railroad.  In  May,  1885,  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  Russia,  and  filled  that  place  during  the  larger  part 
of  Mr.  Cleveland's  first  adni>inistration. 

Mclaughlin,  frank,  since  1875  proprietor  of  the 
Philadelphia  "Times";  born  in  Ireland  in  June,  1822;  died  in 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  July  14. 

MORGENTHAU.  LAZARUS,  founder  of  the  Temple  of 
Humanity  and  of  the  New  York  German- American  Non-Secta- 
rian Orphan  Dowry  Fund;  born  in  Mannheim,  Germany;  died 
in  New  York  city  Aug.  30,  aged  83. 

MULLIN,  JOSEPH,  New  York  state  senator.  Republican; 
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born  in  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1848;  died  in  New  York 
city  Sep.  2.  He  was  a  law  partner  o£  the  late  Daniel  G.  Griffin, 
National  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  New  York  state 
in  1896.  He  was  elected  state  senator  in  1891,  and  re-elected  in 
1893  and  1895. 

MUNDY,  JOHNSON  M.,  blind  sculptor;  bom  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  May,  1833;  died  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  16. 
Among  his  works  are  a  marble  bust  of  Frederick  Douglass, 
which  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  i«i  the  capitcH  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  a  marble  bust  of  Bishop  Delancey,  which  has  been 
placed  in  the  new  Episcopal  church  at  Geneva;  and  one  of  the 
late  Dr.  Hale,  dean  of  Hobart  College.  He  became  blind  nine 
years  ago  and  had  to  give  up  his  profession;  but  since  that 
time  completed  two  of  his  best  pieces — 2l  statue  of  a  Union  sol- 
dier, which  stands  in  the  soldiers'  plot  in  Sleepy  Hollow  ceme- 
tery, near  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.;  and  his  Washington  Irving,  com- 
pleted two  years  ago. 

OTIS,  COL.  ELMER,  U.  S.  A.  (retired);  died  in  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  Aug.  19.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1853;  served  in  the  Sioux  expedition  of  1855,  and  in  that  against 
the  Kiowa  Indians  in  i860.  In  the  Civil  War  he  commanded 
the  4th  Cavalry  in  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  and  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Stone  River  in  Rosecrans's  Tennessee  campaign.  He 
was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  for  services. 

REID,  SAM  CHESTER,  lawyer,  veteran,  author;  born  in 
New  York  city,  Oct.  21,  1818;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Aug.  13.  As  a  boy  he  went  to  sea,  but  later  settled  in  Natchez, 
Miss.,«and  studied  law,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841.  Served 
in  the  Mexican  War  in  Captain  Ben.  McCulIoch's  company  of 
Texas  rangers,  -being  mentioned  for  ''meritorious  services  and 
distinguished  gallantry"  at  Monterey.  Going  from  war  to  jour- 
nalism in  1849,  he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  New  Orleans 
"Picayune."  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  Confederate  cor- 
respondent of  several  Southern  newspapers.  After  the  war  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  an  industrious  writer, 
among  his  books  being:  "United  States  Bankrupt  Law  of 
1841"  (1842);  "The  Scouting  Expeditions  of  McCulIoch's  Texas 
Rangers"  (1847);  "The  Battle  of  Chickamauga"  (1863);  "The 
Daring  Raid  of  General  John  H.  Morgan  in  Ohio,  His  Capture 
and  Wonderful  Escape  with  Captain  T.  Henry  Hines"  (1864). 

Mr.  Reid  was  a  son  of  the  famous  Captain  Reid  who  com« 
manded  the  brig  "General  Armstrong"  in  the  engagement 
fought  in  the  harbor  of  Fayal,  in  1814,  with  a  British  squadron 
conveying  reinforcements  to  the  British  invaders  of  Louisiana. 
The  loss  of  the  brig  was  the  basis  of  a  claim  which  was  only 
about  ten  years  ago  finally  paid  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment 

RICE,  REV.  DR.  WILLIAM,  city  librarian  of  Springfield, 
Mass.;  born  in  Springfield  in  Mar.,  1821;  died  there  Aug.  17. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  Methodist  ministry  in  1841,  and  held 
many  pastorates,  but  had  to  give  up  this  work  on  account  of  his 
health.  In  1876  the  "Methodist  Hymnal"  was  published  under 
his  direction.     His  literary  works  include  "Moral  and  Religious 
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Quotations  from  the  Poets,"  "A  Pastor's  Manual,"  and  a  cata- 
logue of  the  City  Library.  He  was  connected  with  the  Springy 
field  library  as  secretary  and  librarian  since  1861. 

ROBESON,  GEORGE  MAXWELL,  formerly  secretary 
of  the  United  States  navy;  born  at  Oxford  Furnace,  N.  J.,  in 
1829;  died  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sep.  27.  He  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1847,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1850.  As  briga- 
dier-general of  militia  he  took  an  active  part  in  organizing  the 
New  Jersey  troops  during  the  Civil  War.  In  1867  he  was  ap- 
pointed attorney-general  of  the  state:  but  resigned  in  1869  to 
became  secretary  of  the  navy  in  President  Grant's  first  adminis- 
tration. 

RULISON,  RT.  REV.  DR.  NELSON  S.,  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Central  Pennsylvania;  born 
in  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  24,  1842;  died  in  Mannheim,  Germany, 
about  Sep.  i. 

SAGE,  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  founder  of  Sage  College 
and  in  other  ways  a  benefactor  of  Cornell  University;  born  in 
Middletown,  Conn.,  Jan.  31,  1814;  died  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  during 
the  night  of  Sep.  17.  An  ancestor  settled  in  Middletown  in 
1652.  Mr.  Sage  began  a  business  career  in  1832.  In  1854  he 
established  a  lunil)er  manufactory  on  Lake  Simcoe,  Ontario,  and 
later,  with  John  McGraw,  another  at  Winona  (now  West  Bay 
City).  Mich.,  which  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Sage  was  one  of  the  largest  land-holders  of  Michi- 
gan. 

From  1857  till  1880  he  lived  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  Plymouth  church.  He  took 
much  interest  in  the  establishment  of  Cornell  University,  and 
in  1873  he  built  there  a  college  hall  for  women,  -which  is  known 
as  Sage  College.  This  was  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  settling  the  question  of  co-education  at  Cornell.  On  the  death 
of  Ezra  Cornell  he  was  made  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Cornell  University,  which  office  he  retained  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  When  the  establishment  of  the  library  seemed  doubtful, 
owing  to  the  difficulties  that  arose  over  the  Willard  Fiske  be- 
quest, Mr.  Sage  assumed  the  cost  of  construction  and  enabled 
the  work  to  be  completed.  In  1886  he  founded  the  Susan  E. 
Linn  Sage  professorship  of  philosophy.  Mr.  Sage  also  en- 
dowed the  L>Tnan  Beechcr  lecturership  on  preaching  at  Yale; 
presented  a  public  library  to  West  Bay  City,  Mich.,  and  built 
and  endowed  a  number  of  churches  and  schools  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  lived  at 
Ithaca,  and  contributed  largely  to  its  prosperity  by  his  advice 
and  participation  in  the  management  of  its  affairs. 

The  gifts  of  the  late  Mr.  Sage  to  Cornell  University  were  as 
follows:  Sage  College,  $266,000;  Susan  E.  Linn  Sage  chair  of 
philosophy,  with  the  home  for  the  Sage  professor  of  philosophy, 
$61,000;  for  establishment  and  endowment  of  Sage  School  of 
Philosophy,  $200,000;  University  Library  building,  $260,000,  and 
an  endowment  of  $300,000;  casts  for  the  archaeological  museum, 
$8,000;  floating  indebtedness  of  the  university,  $30,000.  These, 
with  other  gifts,  brought  his  total  contributions  to  over  $1,000,- 
000. 
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SHELDON,  DR.  E.  A.,  principal  of  the  Oswego  State 
Normal  School;  born  in  Massachusetts,  in  October,  1823,  of 
Puritan  stock;  died  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  26.  For  several 
years  he  was  superintendent  of  schools  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  He 
had  been  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Oswego  since 
1853,  and  was  the  author  of  several  valuable  educational  works. 

STEVENS,  REV.  DR.  ABEL,  Methodist  Episcopal 
preacher  and  author;  born  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Jan.  .19,  1815; 
died  in  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Sep.  12.  He  was  editoiially  co'-.nected 
with  numerous  religious  papers  and  magazines,  and  w?  a  volu- 
minous writer.  His  most  important  work  was  a  "History  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America"  (1864-7).  Among  his  other  works  wer^:  "The  Great 
Reform"  (1856);  'The  Centenary  of  American  Methodism" 
(1865);  '*The  Women  of  Methodism"  (1866);  "Mme.  de  Stael: 
a  Study  of  Her  Life  and  Times"  (1881). 

STOKES,  REV.  DR.  ELWOOD  H.,  president  of  the 
Ocean  Grove  Camp  Meeting  Association  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church;  born  in  Mcdford,  N.  J.,  Oct.  10,  1815;  died  at 
Ocean  Grove  July  16.  His  parents  were  Quakers.  At  13  years 
of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookbindery  in  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  and  learned  the  business;  but  later  entered  ministerial 
work  and  had  many  prominent  charges  of  the  Newark  and  New 
Jersey  conferences.  Since  1875  he  had  led  the  religious  work  at 
Ocean  Grove,  and  it  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  the 
immense  auditorium  there  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  about 
$70,000. 

SWAIM,  DAVID  G.,  judge  advocate-general.  United  States 
army  (retired);  born  in  Salem,  O.,  Dec.  22,  1834;  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Aug.  17.  He  was  practicing  law  when  the  Civil 
War  broke  out.  He  entered  the  volunteer  service  as  a  lieuten- 
ant, rising  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  major  and  brevet  colonel, 
when  mustered  out  in  1866.  He  served  throughout  the  war, 
participating  in  many  memorable  engagements  and  being  for  a 
time  on  the  staff  of  General  Thomas.  After  the  war  he  was 
attached  to  the  regular  army  as  major  and  judge-advocate.  In 
the  latter  capacity  he  distinguished  himself  in  cases  involving 
the  constitutionality  of  the  reconstruction  acts  of  congress,  tried 
before  the  United  States  courts  of  Mississippi.  On  February  18. 
1878,  President  Hayes  appointed  him  judge  advocate-general  of 
the  army,  with  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  was  the  trusted 
friend  and  companion  of  President  Garfield.  In  1884  he  was 
accused  of  giving  evasive  answers  to  the  secretary  of  war  re- 
garding a  private  transaction,  tried  by  court-martial,  and  ac- 
quitted of  fraudulent  practices,  but  convicted  of  conduct  preju- 
dicial to  good  order  and  discipline.  The  sentence  imposed  by 
the  mijitary  court  was  disapproved.  The  court  then  sentenced 
General  Swaim  to  suspension  from  rank  and  duty  on  half-pay 
for  twelve  years.  This  brought  the  expiration  of  his  sentence 
and  the  date  of  his  retirement  in  the  same  year  (1896);  but  on 
December  3,  1894,  Secretary  Lamont,  by  direction  of  President 
Cleveland,  remitted  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  sentence  and 
restored  General  Swaim  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his 
office. 
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THAYER,  ALEXANDER  W.,  author  of  the  most  trust- 
worthy and  (so  far  as  it  goes)  complete  biography  of  Beethoven 
ever  written;  born  in  South  Natick,  Mass.,  Oct.  22,  1817;  died 
in  Trieste,  Austria,  about  July  20.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard, '43. 

TOWNSEND,  GEN.  FREDERICK,  bom  in  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  Sep.  21,  1825;  died  at  Lake  Luzerne,  Sep.  11.  He  was 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1844,  and  later  was  called  to  the  ' 

bar.     In  1856  became  adjutant-general  of  New  York  state.    On  j 

the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  organized  a  regiment  and  became  \ 

its  colonel,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Big  Bethel.  Was  soon  af- 
terward appointed  major  in  the  regular  army,  and  organized 
troops  at  Columbus,  O.  He  also  fought  in  the  battles  of  Pea 
Ridge  and  Stone  River,  and  in  other  engagements  in  the  West. 
He   resigned  from  the  army   in   1868.    In   1878  he   became  a  1 

brigadier-general  in  the  New  York  state  national  guard. 

WILSON,  GRENVILLE  D.,  musician,  composer  of  "The 
Shepherd  Boy,"  and  many  other  pieces;  born  in  Plymouth, 
Conn.,  Jan.  26,  1833;  died  in  South  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  Sep.  20. 

Foreign : — 

BENNETT,  SIR  JOHN,  famous  watchmaker:  born  in 
Greenwich,  Eng.,  in  1814;  died  in  London,  July  5.  Since  1862 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  London  common  council.  In  1871 
he  was  sheriflF  of  London  and  Middlesex  co.,  and  at  the  end  of 
his  term  of  office  was  knighted;  was  also  a  member  of  the 
London  school  board,  1872-9;  and  received  the  decoration  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor. 

HOLDEN,  SIR  ISAAC,  BART.,  inventor  of  the  lucifer 
match  and  a  carding  machine  for  wool,  and  a  patriarch  of  the 
British  parliament;  bom  at  Hurlet,  between  Paisley  and  Glas- 
gow, Scotland,  in  1807;  died  at  Keighley,  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  Aug. 
13.  In  his  early  days  he  taught  school  and  his  life  was  one  of 
hardship.  At  Reading  he  made  experiments  which  resulted  in 
the  invention  of  the  lucifer  match;  but,  as  he  did  not  secure  his 
discovery  under  the  patent  laws,  but  merely  published  it  to  his 
science  class,  another  person  patented  the  discovery  and  reaped 
the  fruits  of  it. 

HOW,  RT.  REV.  WILLIAM  WALSHAM,  Protestant 
bishop  of  Wakefield;  born  in  Shrewsbury,  Eng.,  Dec.  13,  1823; 
died  Aug.  10.  He  was  graduated  at  Oxford,  '47.  From  1879 
to  1888  he  was  suffragan  bishop  of  Bedford,  and  in  the  latter 
year  became  bishop  of  Wakefield.  He  wrote  various  works  of 
a  theological  and  practical  character,  and  composed  the  recent 
official  jubilee  hymn  beginning  "O  King  of  Kings,  Whose 
Reign  of  Old,"  which  was  set  to  music  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan. 

INGELOW,  MISS  JEAN.  English  poetess;  born  in  Bos- 
ton, Lincolnshire,  in  1820;  died  in  Kensington,  London,  July 
20.  She  was  one  of  those  writers  who,  without  being  among 
the  greatest  of  their  age,  yet  appeal  strongly  to  the  taste  of  the 
public  of  their  day.  In  the  sixties  and  seventies  her  volumes 
were  sold  in  enormous  numbers  in  England  a^d  in  the  United 
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States.    One  of  them  at  least   has   gone  through   more   than 
twenty  editions.    Miss  Ingelow  came,  like  Tennyson,  o(  a  Lin- 
colnshire family,  and  the  poetry  of  the  great  poet  laureate  had  a 
considerable  influence  upon  hers.     Her  stories  in  blank  verse — 
"Laurence,"  "Brothers  and  a  Sermon,"  and  "Gladys  and  Her 
Island,"     for     instance — had     a     strong     Tennysonian      ring; 
and     the     dainty      sketches,      "Supper      at     the      Mill"      and 
"Afternoon   at  a  Parsonage."   might  almost  have  been   among 
the  early  efforts  of  the  laureate  bitnseK,  though  in  the  lyrics  Miss 
Ingelow   scarcely    succeeded 
so  well  as  in  her  blank  verse. 
The  poem  by  which  she  iSj 
perhaps,  best  known,  is  called 
"High  Tide  on   the   Coast   of 
Lincolnshire."       These     fine 
dramatic      lines,      with     theiV 
haunting  rhythm  and  refrain, 
have    long    been     a     favorite 
with   public  reciters,  and  will 
live     when     their     author's 
longer    and    more    elaborate 
works — such     as    the     "Story 
of     Doom,"    a    tale    of    the 
world  before  the   flood — have 
been   forgotten.    Others   that 
were     very     popular     were 
"The     Songs     of    Seven,''     a 
kind     of     "Seven     Ages     o  f 
Woman,"    and    "Divided," 
which   is  more  subjective  in 
character     than     most     of 
her   poems.     All   Miss    Fngc- 
low's     poetry    had     qualities 
that   showed   her  to  posse.^s 

a  genuine  gift  for  expressing  ,^,^  incei«w. 

herself    in    melodious    verse, 

and  her  powers  were  always  devoted  to  worthy  and  to  noble 
(hemes.  If  there  be  one  dominant  note  in  her  song,  it  is  a  quiet 
joyfulness  in  the  beauties  of  nature  that  forbids  anything  like 
querulousness  or  morbidity.  In  her  pages  we  hear  the  birdi 
in  full  song  and  see  the  flowers  in  bloom.  In  the  poem  "Hon- 
ours," it  was  one  of  the  lessons  she  taught,  that  in  this  love  of 
natural  beauty  in  its  every  form  lay  man's  truest  happiness. 

Miss  fngelow  wrote  a  number  of  prose  works — fairy  stories 
for  children,  related  with  much  oharm.  and  novels  appealing 
mainly  to  young  people.  Among  the  best  of  these  was  "Off 
the  Skelligs."  The  delicate  fancy  and  strong  sense  of  character 
that  marked  her  narrative  poems  were  shown  also  in  these  prose 
works.    But  it  is  as  a  poet  that  she  will  be  remembered. 

MEILHAC.  HENRI,  noted  dramatic  author  and  member 
of  the  French  Academy;  born  in  Paris  in  1832:  died  July  6. 
His  first  successful  drama,  produced  in  collaboration  with  Arthur 
Delavigne,  was  "La  Verlu  de  Celimene,"  The  play  which  is 
perhaps  the  best  spt-cimen  of  his  art  as  a  playwright  is  "De- 
core.'    wfcich  was  written   without  collaboration  and  produced 
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MUNDELLA,  RT.  HON.  ANTHONY  J.,  radical  Liberal 
M.  P.  for  the  Brightside  division  of  Sheffield,  and  twice  presi- 
dent of  the  British  Board  of  Trade;  born  in  1825,  son  of  an 
Italian  refugee;  died  July  2X.  For  several  years  Mr.  Mundella 
was  a  manufacturer  at  Nottingham,  and  he  became  sheriff  and 
alderman* of  that  town.  In  1868  he  was  elected  one  of  t^e  mem- 
bers for  Sheffield,  where  he  6rst  became  known  through  his  lec- 
tures on  conciliation.  He  had  been  one  of  those  responsible 
for  the  organization  of  a  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation 
in  the  hosiery  trade  in  Nottingham. 

He  entered  parliament  from  Sheffield  in  1868  as  an  advanced 
Liberal.  In  1880  he  joined  Mr.  Gladstone's  government  as  vice- 
president  of  the  council  on  education.  In  1&6,  again  under  Mr. 
Gladstone,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  It  was  a  short-lived  ministry,  lasting 
only  six  months.  In  the  home  rule  ministry  of  1892  he  returned 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  was  the  author  of  a  bill  for  arbitra- 
tion in  labor  disputes,  and  of  a  measure  for  regulating  the 
hours  of  railway  servants.  In  1894  circumstances  of  a  personal 
nature  led  to  his  retirement.  He  established  the  labor  depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  founded  **The  Board  of  Trade 
Journal"  and  "The  Labor  Gazette."  He  was  president  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  the  National  Education 
Association,  and  the  Association  of  Technical  Institutes. 

SKELTON,  SIR  JOHN,  a  Scottish  author,  writing  under 
the  nom  de  plume  of  "Shirley;"  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1831; 
died  July  20. 
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CHARLES  A.  DANA. 

"Charles  Anderson  Dana,  editor  of  the  *Sun/  died 
yesterday  afternoon/' 

These  words,  printed  at  the  head  of  the  first  column 
on  the  editorial  page  of  the  New  York  **Sun,"  on  the 
morning  of  Monday,  October  i8,  1897,  constituted  all 
the  mention  that  was  made  of  the  great  editor's  death,  in 
the  metropolitan  newspaper  of  which  he  had  been  editor- 
in-chief  for  twenty-nine  years,  which  for  at  least  a  score 
of  years  he  had  largely  owned  as  w^ell  as  absolutely  con- 
trolled, and  to  wjiich  his  genius  and  energy  had  given  a 
world-wide  fame.  While  all  the  great  daily  newspapers, 
with  that  one  exception,  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  of 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  and  San  Francisco,  were  printing  columns  of 
eulogy,  mingled  with  more  or  less  discfirhinating  criti- 
cism, and  of  biographical  detail,  concerning  the  most 
distinguished  journalist  since  Horace  Greeley;  while  the 
event  was  deemed  of  such  moment  as  to  call  forth  by  no 
means  meagre  accounts  in  European  periodicals;  the 
New  York  "Sun"  said  what  we  have  cited,  and  said 
nothing  more,  either  on  that  day  or  any  subsequent  day, 
which  could  indicate  to  an  otherwise  uninformed  reader 
what  was  nevertheless  the  truth — that,  greatly  as  Mr. 
Dana  was  admired  elsewhere,  close  and  ardent  as  was 
the  personal  friendship  felt  for  him  by  very  many  people 
in  various  walks  of  life,  he  was  admired  more  enthusias- 
tically and  loved  more  devotedly  within  the  four  walls 
of  the  building  where  the  "Sun"  is  published  than  any- 
where else  on  earth,  except  within  the  home  where  he 
is  mourned  by  the  members  of  the  household  that  he  had 
made  almost  an  earthly  paradise. 
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It  was  in  accordance  with  his  own  death-bed  request, 
addressed  to  his  son,  Mr.  Paul  Dana,  who  succeeds  his 
father  as  editor  of  the  "Sun,"  that  this  reticence  was 
maintained.  The  veteran  journalist  was  unconventional 
to  the  last,  and  at  tlie  last.  He  was  himself,  and  he  was 
unlike  anybody  else.  In  life  he  had  pervaded  the  "Sun'' 
as  few  editors  do  or  can  pervade  the  columns  of  their 
papers.  He  had  infused  into  it — not  only  into  its  far- 
famed  editorial  page,  but  into  its  news  columns,  its  book 
reviews,  its  art  criticisms,  its  society  gossip,  and  even  its 
ver)'  advertisements — his  own  strange,  striking,  and 
strong  personality.  The  **Sun"  was  Dana,  and  Dana 
was  the  "Sun."  Hut,  because  he  and  it  were  almost  one 
and  inseparable,  he  wanted  his  own  prominence  in  the 
columns  of  his  own  paper  to  be  that  of  personality  and 
not  of  name,  of  life  and  not  of  death. 

If  there  is  one  word  that  can  at  all  adequately  indi- 
cate the  kev  to  Charles  A.  Dana's  wonderful  character 
and  career,  that  word  is  the  noun  versatility.  But  it 
needs  to  be  qualified  by  the  adjective  virile.  He  was  a 
man  of  almost  unparalleled  virile  versatility.  A  few 
years  ago,  in  an  address  to  the  students  of  Union  Col- 
lege, on  journalism  as  a  profession,  ^he  great  editor, 
much  to  the  suq)rise  of  everybody,  declared  that  one  of 
the  ver>'  first  and  most  important  preparations  for  news- 
paper work  is  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ancient  clas- 
sics. Among  the  heroes  celebrated  in  classic  poetry 
there  is  one  who,  in  a  multitude  of  respects,  might  stand 
as  Mr.  Dana's  prototype.  We  mean  C)dysseus,  Homer's 
hero,  whose- achievements  are  celebrated  in  "The  Odys- 
sey. C)dysseus,  as  described  by  Homer,  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  ideas  of  the  ancient  world  as  to 
what  a  man  needs  to  be  in  order  to  overcome  all 
obstacles,  extricate  himself  from  all  difficulties,  de- 
tect all  plots,  defeat  all  treacheries,  and  prove  him- 
self e(jual  to  each  emergency  that  arises  in  the  jour- 
ney of  life.  The  (ireeks  and  the  Romans  were  fond  of 
applying  to  this  Homeric  hero  words  whose  equivalent 
in  our  language  is  the  adjective  versatile.  Mr.  Dana 
had  a  more  varied  life  than  almost  any  other  man;  it 
was  extended  into  its  seventy-ninth  year;  his  body  was 
vigorous  until  attacked  by  his  last  illness,  which  was  al- 
most his  first  illness;  his  mind  was  vigorous  until  tlie 
very  end;  he  did  a  wonderful  variety  of  things,  and  sue- 
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ceeded  splendidl}'  in  almost  everything  he  undertook; 
and  he  had  capacity  of  appreciations  and  enjoyments 
covering  an  extraordinary  range. 

This  keynote  is  needful  in  order  to  understand  what 
at  least  appear  to  be  the  anomalies  and  inconsistencies 
of  his  life.  Many  of  these,  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  explain  in  such  a  way  as  to,  avoid  subjecting  him  to 
severe  censure.  It  is  putting  the  same  idea  in  a  differ- 
ent form  of  words  to  say  that,  on  account  of  very  many 
seemingly  glaring  self-contradictions,  of  which  some 
involve  grave  moral  problems,  the  thoughtful  and  con- 
scientious portion  of  mankind  finds  itself  unable  to  grant 
to  his  memory  that  unstinted  praise  which,  on  many  and 
gjeat  accounts,  it  surely  deserves. 

His  versatility  was  wonderful,  and  in  many  of  its 
manifestations  altogether  admirable;  but  it  seems  to 
have  carried  him  to  excesses.  One  can  hardly  help  feel- 
ing that  he  took  an  inordinate  secret  pride  in  showing 
the  world  that  he  could  defy  all  ordinary  principles  of 
consistency,  could  mock  at  accepted  standards,  could 
play  all  manner  of  daring  exploits  with  his  own  utter- 
ances and  his  own  record,  yet  all  the  while  grow  in  the 
space  he  filled  in  the  public  mind,  and  compel  increasing 
multitudes  to  pay  attention  to  what  he  was  saying, 
whether  they  liked  it  or  not. 

There  were  not  merely  two  sides  to  Charles  A. 
Dana's  shield,  there  were  20,  200,  any  number  you 
please.  The  number  of  sides  appeared  to  change  from 
day  to  day;  but  they  were  always  many,  and  all  were 
brilliajit.  In  his  early  life,  as  a  member  of  the  Brook 
Farm  community  in  Roxbur\',  now  a  part  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  he  was  associated  with  George  Ripley,  Parke 
Godwin,  William  Henry  Channing,  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, George  William  Curtis,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
Theodore  Parker,  and  A.  Bronson  Alcott.  There,  too, 
he  met  Margaret  Fuller.  He  entered  the  conmiunity  at 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  He  remained  there  three 
years.  There  he  made  his  first  attempts  at  newspaper 
work,  being  associated  with  Mr.  Ripley,  Mr.  Godwin, 
and  John  S.  Dwight  in  the  editorship  of  "The  Harbin- 
ger," a  weekly  paper  that  had  for  its  mission  to  spread 
abroad  the  ideas  of  transcendentalism  and  communism 
which  Brook  Farm  was  established  to  illustrate. 

During  the  fifteen  years  between   1847   ^'^^   1862, 
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while  associatCil  with  Horace  Greeley  in  the  conduct  of 
the  New  York  "Tribune,"  Mr.  Dana  was  even  more  in- 
clined than  was  Mr.  Greelev  toward  socialistic  ideas. 
In  1849  ^^^'  I^ana  published  "Proudhon  and  His  'Bank 
of  the  People,' "  a  defense  of  the  French  socialist's  finan- 
cial theories.  Yet,  in  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  that 
is  to  say  during  the  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centur>'  of 
his  control  of  the  New' York  "Sun,"  Mr.  Dana  out- 
Heroded  Herod  in  bitterness  of  opposition  to  everything 
that  savored  of  an  attempt  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  masses  of  mankind  by  diminishing-  their  dependence 
upon  the  favored  few.  The  editorial  columns  of  the 
**Sun"  never  ceased  in  these  later  times  to  pour  ridicule, 
scorn,  hatred,  argiunent,  invective  of  the  most  terrific 
Danaesque  quality,  upon  every  protest  against  the  exist- 
ing order  of  society,  whether  made  by  college  professors 
or  labor  union  leaders,  if  such  protests  had  for  their  ob- 
ject the  deliverance  of  the  poor  from  the  domination  of 
the  rich. 

There  was  an  intellectual  side  to  Mr.  Dana's  charac- 
ter which  was  a  very  large  part  of  himself.  Of  that  we 
shall  say  more  presently.  In  spite  of  that,  or  possibly 
just  because  of  that,  in  accordance  with  his  wa\'A\'ardness 
of  eccentric  genius,  which  prompted  him  to  do  the  un- 
expected thing,  he  made  the  *\Sun"  the  leading  enemy  in 
all  this  country,  within  the  ranks  of  the  newspaper  world, 
of  the  idea  expressed  in  the  phrase  *'the  scholar  in  poli- 
tics." Nothing  else  seemed  so  to  excite  the  "SunV 
contempt  as  an  endeavor  to  lift  political  management 
and  discussion  to  a  plane  where  educated  men  would 
naturally  find  politics  a  congenial  pursuit.  Day  in  and 
day  out,  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  it  was  the  prac- 
tice of  Mr.  l!)ana  to  "poke  fun"  at  every  prominent  lit- 
erary' man  or  college  professor  who  presumed  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  dij>cussion  of  party  questions.  In  any 
struggle  between  the  "boss"  of  a  party  machine  and 
members  of  the  party  who,  on  grounds  of  public  welfare 
and  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  cleanest  and 
best  educated  people  in  the  community,  endeavored  to 
break  down  dictatorship,  the  "Sun"  never  failed  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  "boss."  All  last  summer  and  earlv 
autumn,  when  Mr.  Dana  was  too  sick  to  go  to  the 
office,  the  chief  members  of  his  staff  visited  him  at  his 
beautiful  sunnner    home    near    Glen    Cove,  on    Long 
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Island,  and  received  his  instructions.  In  accordance 
with  those  instructions,  and  in  keeping  with  the  invet- 
erate habit  of  the  **Sun,''  all  its  unmatched  powers  of 
sarcasm  were  eniployed  to  assist  T.  C.  Piatt  in  choking 
the  Republican  party  of  Greater  New  York  into  sub- 
mission to  his  will  and  consequent  practical  alliance  with 
Tammany  Hall.  In  furtherance  of  this  endeavor,  the 
"Sun"  kept  up  an  unremitting  and  pitiless  fusillade 
against  that  eminent  publicist  whose  administration  dur- 
ing two  successive  terms  as  mayor  of  Brooklyn  had  ful- 
filled the  very  ideal  of  municipal  reformers  everywhere, 
President  Seth  Low  of  Columbia  University.  The  daily 
teaching  of  the  "Sun"  throughout  the  recent  municipal 
campaign  was  to  the  effect,  and  substantially  in  the 
words,  that  to  have  Greater  New  York  ruled  by  Piatt 
would  be  the  proper  thing;  to  have  it  ruled  by  Croker 
would  be  not  seriously  objectionable;  but  to  have  it 
ruled  by  Seth  Low  and  men  of  his  way  of  thinking 
about  municipal  politics,  would  be  intolerable. 

For  more  than  twenty  years,  down  to  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1896,  when  the  "Sun"  definitely  broke  away 
from  the  Democratic  party  on  account  of  Bryanism',  Mr. 
Dana  made  his  paper  the  organ  of  Tammany  Hall  "par 
excellence."  Its  faithfulness  to  Tammany  was  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  its  eccentric  course  in  all  other  political 
matters.  Mr.  Dana  had  supported  William  M.  Tweed. 
He  stood  stanchly  by  John  Kelley.  Richard  Croker  had 
in  Mr.  Dana  an  unflinching  and  tireless  champion.  A 
large  portion  of  the  "Sun's"  choicest  weapons  of  ridicule 
and  objurgation  were  always  held  in  reserve,  ready  to 
be  employed  without  stint  whenever  Tammany,  its  men, 
its  measures,  its  methods  of^replenishing  its  treasury,  of 
punishing  enemies,  and  rewarding  friends,  were  attacked. 
He  assailed  the  Fassett  investigation  committee  in  the 
most  savage  manner.  He  struggled  angrily  to  prevent 
the  appointment  by  the  New  York  legislature  of  the 
Lexow  investigation  committee,  and  did  his  utmost  to 
shield  Tammany  and  its  "pantatas''  from  the  whirlwind 
of  moral  wrath  which  the  horrible  disclosures  aroused. 

The  circumstance  that,  after  being  associated  during 
almost  half  the  lifetime  of  a  generation  with  Horace. 
Greeley  on  the  "Tribune,"  engaging  in  the  most  zealous 
advocacy  of  the  principles  of  the  Republic?in  party,.  Mr. 
Dana's  next  great  journalistic  undertaking  was  as  editgr 
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and  dictator  of  the**Sun,"  which  he  changed  from  Repub- 
lican to  Democratic  poHtics,  would  not  of  itself  alone 
seem  altogether  remarkable,  since  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  men  to  change  their  party  affiliations.  His 
attitude  toward  the  party  which  he  thus  espoused  was, 
however,  singular,  to  say  the  least  At  times,  when  can- 
didates and  platforms  suited  him,  Mr.  Dana  insisted  with 
terrible  earnestness  upon  the  strictest  party  discipline. 
Bolting  was  a  political  crime,  then,  for  which  there  ought 
to  be,  he  seemed  to  think,  no  pardon^  either  in  tliis 
world  or  in  the  next.  But  in  1880  he  "damned  with 
faint  praise"  his  party's  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
Gen.  Hancock,  out  of  chagrin  because  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 
whom  Dana  passionately  admired,  was  not  renominated. 
The  "Sun's''  sneer  at  Hancock  as  "a  good  man  weigh- 
ing 200  pounds,"  became  historic,  as  did  so  many  other 
of  Dana's  caustic  jibes.  In  1884  he  bolted  outright, 
supporting  for  the  presidency  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  who 
represented  at  that  time  what  was  substantially  the 
Bryanism  and  Populism  of  twelve  years  later.  That 
was  because  Dana  hated  Cleveland.  Dana's  hatred  of 
Cleveland  was  something  stupendous  and  monumental. 

It  was  thoroughly  characteristic.  For  Dana  to  hate 
a  man  meant  to  pursue  him  relentlessly  and  unceasingly 
with  ricHcule  and  abuse.  In  1888,  after  trying  unsuc- 
cessfully to  prevent  Cleveland's  renomination,  the  "Sun*' 
gave  him  a  kind  of  nominal  support,  accompanied  by 
thinly  veiled  opposition.  From  1888  to  1892  it  pur- 
sued him  daily,  often  employing  several  kinds  of  attack 
in  as  manv  different  editorial  articles  on  a  single  dav. 
He  was  "the  Stuffed  Prophet."  He  was  "The  Per- 
petual Candidate."  He  was  "The  Claimant"  These 
were  but  a  small  portion,  and  the  mildest,  of  the  terms 
of  disrespect  that  were  used  incessantly.  But  in  1892, 
after  the  Chicago  convention,  the  "Sun,"  while  reviling 
the  candidate  and  treating  the  platfonn  as  a  whole  with 
contempt,  gave  the  Democratic  party  a  kind  of  support, 
on  the  pretense  that  the  issue  was  neither  Cleveland  nor 
free  trade,  but  "negro  domination."  This  relentless  fury, 
this  Clevelandphobia,  never  abated  for  one  moment  dur- 
ing Cheveland's  second  administration:  and  it  followed 
the  ex-president  to  his  retirement  at  Princeton. 

There  is  just  one  great  criticism  which,  from  the 
standpoint  of  cultivated  and  conscientious  journalism, 
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must  be  made  upon  Charles  A.  Dana  as  an  editor.  That 
is  his  apparent  and  phenomenal  lack  of  moral  earnest- 
ness. Whatever  may  be  said  about  some  of  the  more 
striking  transformations  in  his  career,  such  as  his  pass- 
ing from  ardent  sympathy  with  the  higher  forms  of  so- 
cialistic philosophy  to  bitter  hostility  toward  every  sug- 
gestion of  .social  reform,  or  his  change  from  radical 
Republicanism  to  unshrinking  advocacy  of  Tammany 
Hall  Democracy,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  his  per- 
sonal opinions  and  sympathies  dictated  any  large  pro- 
portion of  the  innumerable  tergiversations  of  his  edito- 
rial life  in  reference  to  less  conspicuous  questions.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  believe  that  in  lauding  the  system  of  munici- 
pal government  of  which  Croker,  and  Divver,  and 
"Fatty"  Walch  were  representatives,  and  in  sneering  at 
efforts  toward  reform  as  "Sunday-school  politics,"  Mr. 
Dana  believed  that  he  was  promoting  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

The  most  reasonable  explanation  seems  to  be  that 
with. him  journalism  was  in  the  first  place  simply  busi- 
ness, in  the  second  place  an  art  closely  akin  to  dramatic 
art,  and  only  in  the  third  place  a  great  educational  and 
moral  force.  Viewed  in  that  light,  he  probably  saw  no 
more  reason  why  the  "Sun'*  should  not  support  the  rich 
and  successful  rascals  who  were  robbing  New  York  and 
had  organized  the  protection  of  vice  and  crime  into  a 
system  yielding  immense  revenues  to  the  gang  in  con- 
trol, than  why  a  lawyer  should  not  employ  his  talents, 
and  learning,  and  personally  pure  character  to  defend 
the  plunderers  and  corrupters  of  society  when  brought 
to  the  bar  of  justice.  Tammany  needed  an  organ,  and 
could  afford  to  pay  handsomely  for  the  services  of  a 
brilliant  and  powerful  one.  From  the  same  point  of 
view,  there  was  perhaps  no  more  reason  apparent  why 
the  "Sun''  should  not  plead  the  cause  of  misrule,  in  its 
daily  exhibition  of  the  drama  of  metropolitan  life,  than 
there  was  why  Shakespeare  should  not  put  logic  into 
the  mouth  of  the  unclean  hypocrite  Angelo  and  elo- 
quence into  the  mouth  of  the  assassin  Macbeth. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  great  reputation 
which  Mr.  Dana  and  his  associates,  whom  he  inspired 
with  his  spirit,  gave  to  the  "Sun's"  editorial  page.  Noth- 
ing at  all  closely  resembling  it  exists  or  has  ever  existed 
in  the  whole  range    of    American    journalism.     There 
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is  reason  to  believe  that  tens  of  thousands  of  people  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  buying,  either  regularly  or  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  copies  of  the  **Sun*'  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  read  its  editorials.  That  page  was  Dana's 
joy  and  pride.  It  had  ever}'  kind,  degree,  and  variety  of 
that  excellence  which  consists  in  being  "interesting."  It 
ranged  **from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe."  Its 
fun  was  many  times  irresistible.  It  was  unmistakable, 
inimitable  Danaesque  fun.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  there  was  nothing  else.  All  leading 
topics  of  the  time  were  discussed  with  trenchant  vigor. 
All  emotions  were  aroused  by  those  editorials, — anger, 
wonder,  sympathy^  abhorrence,  thankfulness,  resent- 
ment, tenderness,  faith,  skepticism,  joy,  hope,  and  fear. 
It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that,  beyond  other  edi- 
tors, Dana  had  the  power  of  playing  with  his  pen  on  the 
human  heartstrings. 

A  great  many  of  the  "Sun's"  editorials  in  the  pa.st 
quarter  of  a  century  have  been,  in  respect  to  literary 
style,  to  accuracy  of  statement,  to  closeness  and  cogency 
of  logic,  to  lucidity  of  diction,  almost  if  not  quite  flaw- 
less gems.  Moreover,  where  neither  party  politics  nor 
personal  prejudices  were  involved,  the  whole  tone,  and 
scope,  and  quality  of  these  editorials  were  not  unfre- 
quently  such  that  they  could  hardly  fail  to  instruct, 
enrich,  and  elevate  the  newspaper  reading  community. 

Charles  A.  Dana's  personal  character  was  replete 
with  noble  virtues.  His  private  life  was  pure.  His  con- 
versation was  never  low,  dull,  nor  trivial.  His  friend- 
ships were  with  people  of  upright  character  and  orderly 
and  earnest  lives.  He  was  a  faithful  husband  and  a 
fond  father.  He  was  a  model  citizen.  All  his  instincts 
were  clean  and  wholesome.  All  his  habits  were  abste- 
mious and  such  as  had  no  need  to  shun  the  light  of  day. 

Intellectually  he  was  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word 
a  great  man.  His  love  of  knowledge  was  an  unquench- 
able thirst.  Although  deprived  in  childhood  and  early 
manhood  of  many  of  the  opportunities  for  education 
which  more  fortunate  youths  enjoy,  though  able  to  fit 
for  college  only  by  study  alone  at  night  after  his  day's 
work  was  over,  though  compelled  to  leave  Harvard  Col- 
lege at  the  end  of  his  Sophomore  year  on  account  of 
injury  to  his  eyes  through  overstudy,  though  during  his 
last  year  at  Harvard  he  was  able  to  get  his  lessons  only 
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with  the  assistance  of  a  classmate  who  read  to  him, 
though  dependent  upon  his  own  exertions  in  vacation 
for  means  to  eke  out  his  subsistence  in  term  time, 
though  his  first  salary  as  a  newspaper  man  was  but  five 
dollars  a  week,  though  he  reached  middle  life  before  he 
obtained  a  position  where  he  was  not  an  employe  and  a 
subordinate, — yet,  all  his  life  long,  Charles  A.  Dana  was 
a  scholar.  In  1863,  twenty  years  after  leaving  college 
never  to  return,  Harvard  granted  him  its  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  and  caused  his  name  to  be  enrolled  as  an 
alumnus  in  the  class  with  which  he  would  have  gradu- 
ated had  he  remained.  He  had  two  infallible  marks  of 
scholarship,  love  of  literature  and  love  of  learning. 

His  ^'Household  Book  of  Poetry,"  which  he  compiled 
and  edited,  was  first  published  in  1857.  There  have 
been  various 'editions  since.  It  remains  a  standard.  The 
good  taste  and  judgment  shown  in  the  selection  have 
never  been  surpassed  in  that  field'  of  effort. 

In  1853  h^  began  to  labor  on  that  monumental  work, 
"The  New  American  Encyclopedia,''  first  published  ten 
years  later,  in  sixteen  volumes.  He  was  assisted  by 
George  Ripley  and  others;  but  it  was  his  genius,  tireless 
industry,  and  learning  that  chiefly  made  the  work  the 
great  success  it  immediately  became  and  has  continued 
to  be. 

Charles  Anderson  Dana  was  born  in  Hinsdale,  N. 
H.,  August  8,  1819.  At  the  age  of  two  years  he  re- 
moved with  his  parents  to  Gaines,  Orleans  county,  New 
York,  where  he  was  sent  to  a  country  school.  In  1827 
the  family  moved  agjain  and  settled  in  Guildhall,  Vt.  In 
1 83 1,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  went  to  live  with  an  un- 
cle, who  was  a  dry  goods  merchant  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
became  a  clerk  in  his  store. 

After  leaving  the  Brook  Farm  Association  he  be- 
came assistant  editor  of  *'The  Boston  Chronotype/' 
under  Elizur  Wright,  in  1844. 

It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Dana  was  connected 
with  one  newspaper  failure,  the  Chicago  ** Republican," 
of  which  he  took  charge  in  1865,  soon  after  the  surren- 
der of  Lee  at  Appomattox.  The  trouble  seems  to  have 
been  that  there  was  not  capital  enough  invested  in  the 
"Republican"  to  give  its  editor  a  chance  to  show  what 
he  could  do. 

A  comparatively  brief  but  vastly  important  episode 
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in  his  life,  important  to  him,  to  journalism,  and  to  the 
country  as  a  whole,  was  his  connection  with  Secretary 
Stanton  from  the  spring  of  1862  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
During  the  greater  part  of  that  time  Mr.  Dana's  official 
position  was  that  of  first  assistant  secretary  of  war;  but 
his  real  work  consisted  in  inspecting  the  various  army 
headquarters  as  Stanton's  confidential  agent.  The  great 
war  secretary  discerned  in  Dana  that  quality  of  judging 
men  and  seeing  clear  through  and  through  complicated 
situations,  which  did  so  much  to  make  Dana  the  great  edi- 
tor he  was.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  assistant  secretary- 
exerted  at  some  critical  junctures  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  course  of  events.  One  thing  he  did,  which 
would  alone  entitle  him  to  the  nation's  everlasting  grati- 
tude, was  to  appreciate  (ieneral  Grant  while  as  yet  the 
coming  hero  was  the  object  of  malignant  persecution 
and  slander  on  the  part  of  envious  generals  who  saw 
their  own  higher  stations  endangered  by  the  genius  of 
the  humble-minded  and  as  yet  obscure  tanner  from 
Galena.  Dana  told  Stanton  that  Grant  had  more  mili- 
tary capacity  than  Halleck,  Bumside,  and  Rosecrans 
combined. 


THE  GREATER  NEW  YORK  CAMPAIGN. 

The  extraordinary  interest  manifested  in  the  NewYc«1c 
city  municipal  campaign  of  1897  was  due  in  part  to  the 
personal  and  political  issues  involved,  and  in  part  to  the 
enormous  powers  vested  in  the  officials,  .and  especially 
in  the  mayor,  to  be  chosen. 

The  charter  enacted  by  the  New  York  legislature, 
early  in  1897  (pp.  146,  423),  united  into  one  municipality, 
under  the  corporate  name  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the 
various  comnuinitics  lying  in  and  about  New  York  har- 
bor, including  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  the  city 
of  Brooklyn  and  the  county  of  Kings,  the  county  of  Rich- 
mond, and  part  of  the  county  of  Queens.  This  created  a 
city  with  an  area  of  350  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
about  3,360,000;  containing  1,200  miles  of  streets  and 
700  miles  of  sewers;  and  with  an  annual  tax  levy  of  from 
fifty-five  to  sixty-five  million  dollars.     This  great  city, 
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containing  more  inhabitants  than  the  whole  United 
States  at  the  time  of  tlie  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  was 
given  its  own  executive,  legislature,  and  judiciary.  The 
legislature  was  to  consist  of  two  houses,  a  Council  of 
twenty-nine  members  and  a  Board  of  Aldermen  of  sixty 
members.  The  judiciary  was  to  comprise  seven  justices 
of  the  municipal  court,  twenty-three  city  magistrates,  and 
ten  justices  of  the  courts  of  special  sessions,  all  of  them 
to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor.  The  general  executive 
administration  of  the  city  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
number  of  departments,  the  lieads  of  each  of  which  were 
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to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor.  Two  great  executive 
boards  were  to  exercise  supreme  control  of  the  general 
administration  of  the  city  and  all  its  boroughs:  the 
Board  of  Public  Improvements  and  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment.  Of  the  fifteen  members  of 
the  first  board,  the  mayor  is  one,  and  appoints  eight  more. 
Of  the  five  members  of  the  other  board,  the  mayor  is  one, 
and  appoints  two  more.  The  new  city  was  to  come  into 
being  January  i,  i8(^;  and  the  term  of  the  mayor  was 
fixed  at  four  years.  The  exercise  of  such  enormous  pow- 
ers in  the  second  largest  city  of  the  world  for  so  long  a 
period,  constituted  a  political  opportiuiity  which  might 
well  engage  the  strenuous  activities  of  parties  and  indi- 
viduals-. 

The  Citizens'  Union. — ^The  party  which  was  first  in  the 
field  with  a  candidate  and  a  declaration  of  principles  was 
the  Citizens'  Union.  This  organization  was  formed 
without  reference  to  party  lines,  and  its  fundamental  idea 
was  the  separation  of  local  interests  from  general  politics. 
It  began  with  the  publication  of  an  address  issued  Febru- 
ary 22,  1897  (p.  155),  in  anticipation  of  the  election  to  be 
held  in  November,  This  address,  which  was  signed  by 
many  prominent  citizens,  quoted  the  official  statement  of 
the  constitutional  convention,  to  the  effect  that  its  aim 
had  been  to  separate  in  the  large  cities  municipal  elec- 
tions from  state  and  national  elections,  to  the  end  that 
the  business  affairs  of  the  great  numicipal  corporations 
might  be  managed  on  their  own  merits.  Later,  the 
Union  adopted  a  declaration  of  principles,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  were  the  following: 


ft. 


'i.  We  uphold  the  principle,  now  for  the  first  time  embodied 
in  the  constitution  of  the  state,  that  municipal  elections  shall 
be  held  separately  from  state  and  national  elections,  to  the  end 
that  the  business  affairs  of  municipal  corporations  may  be  man- 
aged upon  their  own  merits,  uncontrolled  by  national  or  state 
politics;  and  this  union  is  formed  to  carry  that  principle  into 
effect. 

"2.  We  demand  that  the  affairs  of  the  city  of  New  Yorw  ^e 
adhninistered  independently  of  national  and  state  politics,  and 
that  l(>cal  officers  be  chosen  solely  with  reference  to  their  quali- 
fications. 

"We  will  nominate  no  candidate  unless  his  character  and 
record  are  such  as  to  justify  public  confidence  in  his  assurance 
that  if  elected,  he  will  not  use  his  office  or  permit  it  to  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  any  political  organization,  but  will  administer 
it  in  all  respects  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  this  decla- 
ration. 


^s^ 
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.  We  demand  ihat  the  civil  service  requirements  of  the 
Lution  and  laws  of  this  stale  be  impartially  enforced  l>y 
such  methods  as  will  insure  a  practical  and  reasonable  test  of 
fitness;  and  the  selection  of  subordinate  officers  upon  (heir  mer- 
its, irrespective  of  political  influence,  so  as  to  afford  a  fair 
chance  to  even'  citizen,  without  regard  to  race,  religious  belief. 
or  political  affiliations." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  union  declared  in  favor  of 
the  municipal  ownership  of  franchises,  better  rapid  transit  facil- 
ities, adequate  school  ac- 
commodations, the  en- 
forcement of  the  eight- 
hour  law,  the  extension 
of  the  public  park  sys- 
tem, better  sanitation  of 
tenement  houses,  and  a 
continuance  of  the  im- 
proved street -cleaning 
methods  characteristi.' 
of  the  administration  of 
Mayor  Strong. 

The  Citizens* 
Union  began  an  ac- 
tive enrolment  of  cit- 
izens who  were  in 
sympathy  with  tliese 
declarations.  A  de- 
mand soon  arose  for 
the  nomination  of 
Seth  Low.  formerly 
mayor  of  Brooklyn, 
upon  this  platform. 
A  canvass  was  tin- 
dertaken  to  deter- 
mine    the     extent     of        """■  *""  i-oa-.  cithehs'  union  candidate  yoR 

this    demand,    and  "*'""  "*'  '■'^■'™''  """  •''""'- 

about  25,000  members  of  the  imion  and  102,000 
other  citizens  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Low  as  a  candidate  for  mayor.  On  September  i,  the 
Citizens'  Union.through  its  executive  committee, formal- 
ly nominated  Mr.  Low.  Mr.  Low  accepted  the  nomina- 
tion informally  at  once ;  and  on  September  ]  3  he  commu- 
nicated his  acceptance  in  a  fomiai  letter,  in  which  he  in- 
dorsed the  platform  of  the  union  and  affirmed  his  pur- 
pose, if  elected,  to  make  an  administration  that  should 
be  honest,  broad-minded,  business-like,  and  free  from  all 
partisan  obligations. 

LOW,    SETH,   first   candidate   of   the   Citizens'   Union   for 
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mayor  of  Greater  New  York»  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  January 
18,  1850,  and  received  his  education  at  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  Columbia  College,  from  which  latter  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1870  at  the  head  of  his  class.  He  entered  his  father's 
silk  and  tea  house  as  a  clerk,  and  later  became  a  partner.  He 
was  president  of  the  Republican  campaign  club  in  1880.  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Garfield  and  Arthur.  The  next  year  he  became  the  candidate  of 
the  reform  forces  for  the  office  of  mayor  of  Brooklyn,  and  was 
elected.  After  serving  two  years,  he  was  re-elected,  and  served 
another  term  of  two  years.  In  1889,  he  vvas  chosen  president  of 
Columbia  College,  which  under  his  administration  has  become 
a  university.  He  has  been  active  in  charitable  and  reformatory 
work,  and,  although  a  Republican  in  grefieral  politics,  has  always 
contended  for  the  principle  of  non-partisanship  in  municipal 
affairs.  This  record  made  him  the  natural  candidate  of  an 
organization  having  the  purposes  of  the  Citizens*   Union. 

Action  of  the  Sepublicans. — Strong  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Republican  leaders  to  induce 
them  to  indorse  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Low.  It  was 
urged  that  as  a  life-long  Republican  he  should  be  politi- 
cally acceptable;  that  he  possessed  exceptional  qualifica- 
tions for  the  office  of  mayor;  and  that  if  the  Republicans 
joined  the  forces  of  the  Citizens'  Union  in  his  support 
there  was  a  strong  probability  that  he  would  be  elected. 
The  Republican  leaders,  however,  were  irritated  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Low  had  been 
made  and  l)y  what  they  characterized  as  the  precipitancy 
of  the  Citizens'  Union  in  making  him  its  candidate. 
They  were  not  prepared  to  accept  the  principle  of  non- 
partisanship  in  numicipal  affairs,  and  insisted  that  nation- 
al issues  could  not  be  left  out  of  the  election.  Among 
Brooklyn  Republicans  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  favor 
of  indorsing  Mr.  Low;  but  when  the  Republican  city 
convention  for  the  whole  city  met  September  28,  out  of 
348  votes  only  40  were  cast  in  favor  of  Mr.  Low.  Fred- 
erick A.  Schroeder  of  I)rooklyn  received  two  votes,  and 
(jeneral  Henjamin  F.  Tracy  of  the  borough  of  Manhat- 
tan, secretarv  of  the  navy  in  President  Harrison's  admin- 
istration.  received  297,  and  became  the  nominee  of  the 
convention. 

The  Bepublican  Platform. — ^The  opening  declarations 
of  the  Republican  platform  vigorously  affirmed  the  na- 
tional significance  of  the  election  in  these  words: 

"There  is  one  great  issue  before  the  people  at  this  time.  It 
cannot  be  separated  from  any  political  contest.  It  is  the  issue 
created  by  the   Chicago  platform;   and   nothing  can   be   more 
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obvious  than  that  the  results  of  every  election,  national,  state, 
or  municipal,  until  that  platform  has  been  formally  abandoned 
by  the  party  that  made  it,  must  count  for  or  against  its  odious 
and  destructive  principles. 

"Every  intelligent  voter  knows  that  the  first  mayor  of  the 
Greater  New  York,  with  all  his  tremendous  power  for  good  or 
evil,  will  be  either  the  candidate  of  this  convention,  or  a  Tam- 
many Democrat.  Every  intelligent  voter  knows  that  if  the  first 
mayor  of  the  Greater  New  York  is  the  candidate  of  this  conven- 
tion, a  migftity  impulse  will  be  g^ven  in  support  of  every  sotmd 
principle  of  government,  and  the  city  will  obtain  the  services,  as 
Its  chief  magistrate,  of  a  statesman  of  the  very  highest  rank  in 
antecedents,  in  character,  and  in  ability. 

"Every  intelligent  voter  knows,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if 
the  first  mayor  of  the  Greater  New  York  is  a  Tammany  Demo- 
crat, the  effect  will  be  greatly  to  revive  the  hopes  and  promote 
the  schemes  that  are  grouped  in  the  public  mind  under  the 
name  of  Bryanism,  and  at  the  same  time  to  deliver  this  mag- 
nificent metropolis  into  the  hands  of  an  organized  conspiracy 
for  public  plunder."  • 

The  platform  proceeded  to  endorse  the  administra- 
tion of  President  McKinley  and  that  of  Governor  Black. 
It  declared  that  a  vote  for  any  other  than  the  Republican 
candidates  was  a  vote  to  restore  Tammany  to  power.  It 
commended  the  provisions  of  the  new  charter  relative  to 
the  letting  of  public  franchises:  professed  satisfaction 
with  the  working  of  the  new  excise  laws;  and  reviewed 
the  course  of  Republican  legislation  with  reference  to 
wage-earners. 

TRACY,  GENERAL  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN,  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  mayor  of  Greater  New  York,  was  born 
April  2,  1830.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  185 1.  Between 
1853  and  1862  he  served  as  district  attorney  for  Tioga  county 
and  in  the  New  York  legislature.  In  1862  he  entered  the  army 
at  the  head  of  a  New  York  regiment  whidh  he  had  recruited, 
and  in  March,  1865,  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  servicesi  in  the  field.  Soon  after  his  honorable 
discharge  from  the  army  he  became  United  States  district  attor- 
ney for  the  eastern  district  of  New  York.  He  was  for  two  years 
associate  justice  of  the  New  York  court  of  appeals.  In  1889  he 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  navy  by  President  Harrison, 
and,  after  his  term  expired,  he  resumed  his  law  practice,  and  is 
now  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Tracy,  Boardman  &  Piatt.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  charter  commission  which  drew  up  the 
charter  for  the  Greater  New  York. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  to  the  Republican  conven- 
tion accepting  the  nomination,  General  Tracy  said: 

"If  it  shall  hereafter  appear  to  your  representatives  that,  in- 
stead of  promoting  harmony  and  success,  my  candidacy  stands 

Vol.   7— 538. 
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in  their  way,  I  should  wish  to  have  your  permission   to  adopt 
that  course  which,  in  my  judgment  and   in  the  judgment  ol 
your  representatives,   shall  seem  to  be  the  course  of  duly  and 
honor.     Nothing  could  be  more  hateful  to  me  than  the  thought 
that  I  had  perversely  stood  in  the  way  of  that  complete  union 
of  all  possible  elements  of  opposition  to  Tammany  Hall  which 
provides  the   best   assurance  of  success.     ...     If   my   candi- 
dacy be  the  means  of  bringing  about  the  desired  union,  I  shall 
rest  content     If,  however,  the  spirit  of  harmony  and  concilia- 
tion which  we  thus  in- 
voke docs  not  prevail.  I 
propose,  having  accepted 
this  nomination,  to  make 
the  fight  to  the  end." 

This  was  inter- 
p  r  e  t  e  d  as  meaning 
that  General  Tracy 
would  retire  if  by  his 
retirement  a  union  of 
the  ant  i-Tammany 
forces  could  be  ef- 
fected; and  this  im- 
pression was  d  e  e  p- 
ened  by  the  following 
remark  of  Lemuel  E. 
Quipg,  chairman  of 
the  New  York  county 
committee,  during  the 
debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  convention: 

"It  it  shall  appear  to 
the  Republican  party 
chat,  in  the  interest  of  a 

GBNBRAL  E.   r.  TRACV.  BSPUBLICAN  CANDIDATE  SUCCeSSfui       Campaign,      it 
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the  candidates  to  retire, 
the  duly  constituted  authorities  will  not  hesitate  to  advise  them 

It  soon  became  clear,  however,  that  the  retirement  of 
Genei^l  Tracy  in  favor  of  Mr.  Low  was  not  contem- 
plated; but  that  the  only  contingency  which  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  had  in  view  was  the  possible  retirement  of 
both  General  Tracy  and  Mr.  Low  and  an  agreement 
upon  a  new  candidate.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Mr. 
Low's  supporters,  liowever,  such  an  arrangement  was  out 
of  the  question,  inasmuch  as  the  Citizens'  Union  was  not 
a  party  organization  whose  support  could  be  transferred 
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from  one  candidate  to  another,  hut  an  organization  ex- 
pressly fornieti  to  oppose  partisanship  in  municipal 
affairs,  and  composed  of  men  of  different  parties  whose 
ground  of  common  action  was  a  wish  to  elect  Mr,  Low 
upon  a  non-partisan  platform. 

Henry  George's  Candidacy. — On  September  27,  the 
night  before  the  Republican  convention  was  held,  the 
organization  know  n 
as  the  United  Democ- 
racy met  in  conven- 
tion in  the  Lenox  Ly- 
ceum and  nominated 
Henry  George  for 
mayor.  This  con- 
vention reindorsed 
the  Chicago  platform 
in  all  its  details,  de- 
nounced Democrats 
who  repudiated  that 
platform,  and  de- 
clared  itself  the  only 
regular  Democratic 
organization  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 
The  following  ex- 
tracts from  its  plat- 
form indicate  its  posi- 
tion with  reference  to 
general  questions: 

"We     believe      thai  „^„,,  CEomiB  jeFPimsoNiAii  dbhochattc 

Democracy,  or  govern-  cukdidatk  tnn  ii'*voh  of  crbatbh  hbw  yokk. 
ment    by   the   people,    is 

the  best  form  yt-t  devised  by  the  mind  of  man,  and  that  the 
principles  of  Democracy  art  eijnally  applicable  to  federal,  state, 
and  municipal  governments  and  10  every  condition  and  associa- 
tion of  mankind. 

"We  believe  that  trnc  Demttcracy.  as  applied  to  govern- 
mental affairs,  re<tuires  not  only  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
natKe  of  universal  snlTra^e,  but  also  that  all  legislation  and'  gov- 
ernmental interference  should  be  for  the  promotion  of  justice 
and  ihe  protection  of  the  weak,  and  should,  as  far  as  justice 
permits,  lend  toward  the  ci]uali?.ation  of  the  situation  and  con- 
dition of  men  with  respect  to  each  oilier. 

''We  oppose  the  Republican  party  and  the  faction  known 
as  the  National  Democratic  party,  because  they  are  neither  of 
them  advocates  of  the  principles  of  true  Democracy  as  tried  by 
the  test  of  the  foregoing  principles,  but  arc  supporters  and  advo- 
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cates  of  monopolies  in  various  forms,  of  special  privileges  for  the 
few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and  of  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration tending  toward  the  establishment  of  an  oligarchy  in  this 
countiy. 

*' While  insisting  that  those  who  do  not  support  the  funda- 
mental principles  heretofore  stated  arc  not  truly  Democratic  and 
have  political  ends  and  aims  different  from  ours,  yet  we  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  may  arise  re- 
garding the  measures  to  be  adopted  at  any  particular  moment 
in  the  furtherance  of  said  fundamental  principles;  and  in  the 
choice  of  such  measures  we  believe  and  allege  that  the  will  and 
discretion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  general  con- 
vention assembled,  should  bind  and  govern  each  individual 
Democrat." 

The  platform  went  on  to  reaffirm  the  leading  principles  cni- 
bo<iied  in  the  Chicago  platform;  it  demanded  public  ownership 
of  municipal  frandliises,  ample  parks  and  playgrounds,  and  a 
more  liberal  liquor  law,  and  asserted  the  necessity  of  party 
government  in  municipal  affairs. 

On  October  i,  the  city  convention  of  the  Democratic 
Alliance  nominated  Mr.  George  for  mayor,  and  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  confer  with  the  United  Democracy 
as  to  other  nominations.  The  result  of  conferences 
between  these  bodies  and  Mr.  George  was  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  George  at  a  great  mass  meeting  in  Cooper  Union, 
October  5,  by  the  "Jeffersonian  Democracy." 

The  platform  indorsed  the  declarations  of  the  Chicago  plat- 
form; called  for  municipal  ownership  of  street  railways,  gas.  and 
electric  companies,  ferries,  etc.;  demanded  dollar  gas  and  cheap 
street-car  fares;  asserted  the  right  of  free  speech  and  public  as- 
semblage; and  called  for  home  rule,  personal  liberty,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Raines  liquor  law.  The  closing  resolution,  directed 
against  political  "bosses,"  struck  the  key-note  of  the  George 
campaign: 

"And  finally  we  declare  that  this  mass  meeting  was  made 
necessary  by  the  denial  to  the  people  of  the  right  of  self-gov- 
erniment  by  men,  who.  having  seized  the  machinery  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  organization,  believed  themselves  able  to  dictate  to 
the  citizens  of  Greater  New  York  not  only  their  rulers,  but  the 
very  political  questions  with  which  they  may  occupy  their 
thoughts.  We  are  here  to  demonstrate  that  what  Democrats 
shall  or  shall  not  think  and  speak  of  is  not  to  be  detennined  on 
English  race  tracks,  nor  in  secret  conclaves  of  self-constituted 
bosses.  We  are  here  to  declare  that  only  by  wresting  control 
of  the  Democratic  party  from  the  hands  of  the  paid  agents  of 
monopolistic  millionaires  can  the  city  control  the  corporations, 
and  not  the  corporations  the  city.  No  ticket  nominated  in  an 
un-Democratic  way  can  be  a  Democratic  ticket;  no  declaration 
of  principles  cunningly  devised  to  meet  the  petty  political  needs 
of  the  moment,  can  be  Democratic.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  re- 
store to  the  individual  that  right  of  political  initiative  and  action 
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which  long  has  been  denied  him  in  this  city;  and  we  proffer  our 
declaration  of  principdes  and  our  candidates  as  those  of  the 
JefTersonian  Democracy  of  New  York." 

Mr.  George  accepted  the  nomination  in  a  speech  in 
which  he  expressed  the  feeUng  that  he  stood  for  the  great 
cause  for  which  Jefferson  stood  in  1800;  and  added  these 
words,  which,  in  the  Hght  of  after  events,  seemed  to  have 
been  almost  prophetic: 

"No  greater  honor  could  be  given  to  any  man  than  to  stand 
for  that.  No  greater  service  could  he  render  in  his  day  and  gen- 
eration than  to  stand  for  it.  I  would  not  refuse  if  1  died  for  it. 
What  counts  a  few  years?  What  can  a  man  do  better  and 
nobler  than  doing  something  for  his  country,  his  nation,  and  his 
age? 

GEORGE,  HENRY,  candidate  of  the  JeflFersonian  Democ- 
racy for  mayor  of  Greater  New  York,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  on  Septemiber  2,  1839,  and  was  taught  at  the  public 
schools  of  that  city  until  he  was  fourteen  years  old.  Then  he 
went,  as  a  boy,  into  a  merchant's  store,  but  soon  after  went  to 
sea  and  visited  Australia.  He  learned  the  printer's  art;  and  in 
1858,  when  he  was  eighteen,  he  worked  at  the  case  in  Califor- 
nia, and  subsequently  became  a  reporter  and  editor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco newspapers.  While  he  was  on  the  Pacific  coast  he  began 
writing  his  books  and  promulgating  his  doctrines  concerning 
taxation.  Mr.  George  wrote  his  "Progress  and  Poverty"  in  1879. 
He  went  to  New  York  in  1880;  and  there,  six  years  later,  he 
wrote  his  "Protection  or  Free  Trade."  He  wrote  several  other 
works,  among  them  an  **Open  Letter  to  Pope  Leo  XHL  on  the 
Condition  of  Labor,"  and  a  book  on  "Social  Problems."  But 
the  two  books  first  named  are  the  principal  achievements  of  his 
pen.  Millions  of  copies  of  them  were  sold  or  given  away.  His 
chief  doctrine,  that  of  the  "single  tax,"  was  purely  a  doctrine  of 
taxation.  He  greatly  sympathized  with  the  Irish  struggle  for 
home  rule,  and  visited  Ireland  in  1881  and  1882,  where  he  was 
arrested  by  the  British  authorities  as  a  "suspect."  He  was  the 
candidate  of  the  United  Labor  party  for  mayor  of  New  York  in 
1886,  and  received  a  very  large  vote,  68,000,  against  90,000  for 
the  Democratic  candidate  and  60,000  for  the  Republican.  In 
1887  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  United  Labor  party  for  secre- 
tary of  state  of  New  York.  In  1890  he  went  to  Australia;  and 
after,  as  before,  his  return,  he  was  the  earnest  advocate  of  the 
Australian  ballot  system,  which  has  since  caused  the  modifica- 
tion of  most  of  the  ballot  laws  in  this  country. 

The  Democratic  Convention. — ^The  (Tammany)  Demo- 
cratic city  convention  was  held  at  Grand  Central  Palace, 
September  30.  In  accordance  with  the  program  which  had 
been  arranged  by  the  leaders,  no  mention  was  made  in 
the  convention  of  the  Chicago  platform  or  candidate. 
The  votes  of  the  convention  were  cast  "en  bloc"  by  the 
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chairman  of  the  respective  boroughs,  and  were  all  an- 
nounced as  for  Robert  A.  Van  Wyck  for  mayor.  There 
was  a  slight  disturbance  incident  to  the  attempt  of  a 
Brooklyn  delegate  to  have  his  vote  counted  for  Judge 
Gaynor,  but  the  chairman  ruled  that  delegates  could  be 
heard  only  through  their  chairmen. 

The  platform  was  devoted  to  local  issues.     It  opened 
with  these  declarations : 

"i.  We  regard  as  the  supreme  issue  of  the  municipal  cam- 
paign the  inauguration  of  a  wise,  liberal,  honest,  and  Democratic 
government  in  place  of  the  present  costly,  wasteful,  illiberal,  and 
inefficient  administration. 

"2.  W-e  denounce  the  prodigality,  inefficiency,  and  hypocrisy 
of  the  city  administration  of  the  last  three  years.  Its  protesta- 
tions of  disinterestedness  cloaked  its  yearning  for  office.  Its 
mismanagement  produced  a  corrupt,  expensive,  fractious,  dis- 
cordant, intolerant,  and  incapable  government,  that  has  im- 
paired the  credit,  increased  ^d  augmented  the  debt  of  the  city. 

**3.  We  believe  that  home  rule  is  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  liberty.  The  Democratic  party  stands  for  the  supremacy 
of  the  municipality  in  matters  of  local  govern'ment.  We  de- 
nounce as  a  usurpation  of  both  the  rights  of  the  individual  and 
the  municipality,  any  attempt  of  the  state  legislature  to  dictate 
the  customs,  habits,  and  pursuits  of  our  citizens." 

Other  planks  in  the  platform  called  for  personal  liberty; 
denounced  the  Raines  law:  called  for  the  restraint  of  trusts; 
demanded  municipal  ownership  of  public  franchises;  demanded 
dollar  gas,  the  enforcement  of  the  eight-hour  law,  rapid  transit, 
adequate  school  accommodations,  and  public  improvements; 
and  protested  against  the  extension  of  the  law  of  injunction  to 
the  suppression  of  the  struggles  of  the  laboring  masses. 

VAN  WYCK.  ROBERT  A.,  chief  judge  of  the  city  court  of 
New  York,  Tammany  Democratic  nominee  and  successful  can- 
didate for  first  mayor  of  Greater  New  York,  was  born 
in  New  York  city  in  1850.  lie  is  descended  in  the  sev- 
enth generation  from  Cornelius  Barents  Van  Wyck,  who 
came  to  New  Netherlands  in  1650  from  Wyck,  Holland, 
and  married  ten  years  later,  Ann  Polhemus,  daughter 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  minister  of  Flatbush.  Judge  Van 
Wyxrk's  father,  the  late  William  Van  Wyck,  was  a  well-known 
lawyer  sixty  years  ago.  Until  his  death  he  was  a  leader  in  the 
councils  of  the  New  York  Democracy.  Mr.  Van  Wyck  left 
school  when  very  young,  and  has  not  had  the  advantages  of 
what  is  known  as  a  liberal  education.  He  began  business  life 
as  an  office  boy.  but  at  the  age  of  nineteen  had  equipped  himself 
sufficiently  to  pass  the  entrance  examination  for  the  law  de- 
partment of  Columbia  College,  and  three  years  later  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  school.  He  stood  at  the  head  o^f  a  class  of  one 
hundred  and  tw«enty-four,  and' delivered  the  valedictory  address 
at  the  class  commencement  in  1872.    Aside  from  his  prominence 
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in  Tammany  Hall,  Judge  Van  Wytrk  was  not  publicly  known 
till  he  wots  elected  eight  years  ago  to  the  bench  of  tbe  city  court 
of  New  York. 

Other  Homiiuttionfl, — ^The  most  important  nomina- 
tions made  by  the  several  parties,  next  to  those  for  may- 
or, were  for  controller  and  for  president  of  the  council. 
For  controller  the  Citizens'  Union  nominated  Charles  S. 
Fairchild,  ex-secretary  of  the  treasury;  and  for  president 
of  the  council,  John  H.  Schumann.  The  Republicans 
nominated  ex-Congressman  A.  P.  Fitch,  who  was  then 
the  incumbent  of  the  office,  for  controller;  and  R.  Ross 
Appleton  for  president  of  the  council.  The  (Tammany) 
Democratic  convention  nominated  for  controller  Bird  S. 
Coler;  and  for  president  of  the  council,  Randolph  Gug- 
genheimer.  The  Jeffersonian  Democracy  put  forward  as 
its  candidate  for  controller,  Charles  W.  Dayton ;  and  for 
president  of  the  council,  Jerome  O'Neill. 

Action  of  Other  Parties. — Besides  the  four  leading 
candidates  for  mayor,  there  were  four  others,  nominated 
by  smaller  political  groups.  The  Socialist-Labor  party 
nominated  Lucien  Sanial;  the  Prohibitionists,  William 
T.  Wardwell ;  a  group  of  Mr.  George's  original  su|>port- 
ers  in  the  Democratic  Alliance,  who  earlv  became  dissat- 
isfied»  nominated  Alfred  B.  Cruikshank;  and  Patrick  J. 
Gleason,  mayor  of  Long  Island  City,  ran  on  nomination 
papers  representing  his  personal  following. 

The  National  (Gold)  Democrats  indorsed  Mr.  Low's 
V  candidacy  for  mavor,  and  so  did  the  German-American 
Reform  Union  and  the  so-called  Brookiield  Republicans; 
while  other  political  groups  arrayed  themselves  with  one 
or  another  of  the  leading  candidates,  and  made  various 
combinations  upon  candidates  for  minor  offices. 

Frog^sa  of  the  Campa^^. — So  this  extraordinary 
campaign  was  fairly  opened  with  four  leading  candi- 
dates in  the  field,  and  a  perplexing  variety  of  combina- 
tions and  alliances  behind  them.  The  declarations  of 
these  different  parties  on  local  issues,  as  appears  from 
the  summary  of  the  platforms  already  given,  crossed  and 
recrossed  each  other,  yet  at  some  points  were  neariy  or 
quite  identical.  There  was  confusion  of  party  names, 
and  contradictory  action  of  party  gfroups;  but  certain 
general  lines  of  cleavage  soon  became  apparent.  Mr. 
Low's  candidacy  represented  the  idea  of  absolute  separa- 
tion of  partisan  politics  from  municipal  issues;  and  the 
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development  of  the  campaign  brought  him  equally  into 
collision  with  the  Republicans  and  the  Tammany  Dem- 
ocrats, both  of  whom  to  a  considerable  extent  directed 
their  energies  against  him.  Mr.  George  antagonized  the 
Republicans  and  the  Tammany  Democrats,  but  for 
another  reason.  Unlike  Mr.  Low,  Mr.  George  stood  for 
the  introduction  of  national  questions  into  the  contest;  and 
the  Jeflersonian  Democracy,  which  nominated  him,  took 
the  course  which  it  did  because  of  its  indignation  against 
Tammany  for  ignoring  the  Chicago  platform.  Its  whole 
action  was  a  protest  against  this  recreancy,  as  it  consid- 
ered the  course  of  Tammany  to  be.  But  Mr.  George's 
campaign  brought  him  into  collision  with  both  the  Re- 
publicans and  the  Tammany  leaders  for  a  different  rea- 
son. His  most  vehement  denunciations  were  aimed 
against  Mr.  T.  C.  Piatt,  the  Republican  leader,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Croker,  the  Tammany  chief,  as  "political  boss- 
es'' whose  control  of  affairs  he  assailed  as  demoralizing 
and  corrupt. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that,  although  Mr.  Low's  follow- 
ers did  not  believe  in  introducing  national  issues  into  a 
municipal  contest,  while  Mr.  George's  Jeffersonian 
Democracy  was  actually  based  on  that  as  a  fundamental 
principle,  there  was  a  modified  kind  of  sympathy  be- 
tween Mr.  George  and  Mr.  Low,  because  both  were  op- 
posing the  same  f>olitical  forces,  though  actuated  by 
different  motives;  and  in  one  of  his  speeches,  Mr.  George 
frankly  said  that  if  he  could  not  be  elected  he  would 
rather  that  Mr.  Low  should  be.  On  the  other  hand,  al- 
though the  Republicans  put  national  issues  to  the  front 
in  their  platform,  and  the  Tammany  Democrats  ignored 
-them  altogether,  practically,  as  the  campaign  advanced, 
there  came  to  be  less  antagonism  between  the  two  than 
between  both  and  the  Citizens'  Union  or  the  Jeffersonian 
Dejnocracy. 

Despite  the  use  of  party  names,  moreover,  and  the 
afHrmation  of  party  principles,  the  campaign  cut  across 
party  lines.  General  Tracy  was  the  regularly  nominated 
Republican  candidate,  yet  a  very  large  number  of  Re- 
publicans identified  themselves  with  Mr.  Low's  candi- 
dacy at  the  beginning  and  remained  ardent  supporters  of 
it  to  the  end.  A  large  body  of  Democrats  also  affiliated 
themselves  with  the  Citizens'  Union,  while  others  were 
to  be  found  among  Mr.  George's  followers.    The  confu- 
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sion  extended  alsd  to  the  attitude  of  the  newspapers. 
The  New  York  "Sun,"  for  example,  which  in  previous 
campaigns  had  supported  Tammany  candidates,  advo- 
cate^l  tlw  election  of  the   Republican  ticket;  the   New 
York  "Tribune,"  the  leading    Republican    paper,  was 
vehement  and   unwearv-ing  in   its  denunciation  of  the 
Republican  organization  and  in  its  support  of  Mr.  Low; 
while  leading  papers 
which  ordinarily  are 
Democra  tic    vied 
with   the  journals 
classed  as  independ- 
e  n  t     in     supporting 
the    Citizens'    Union 
and    its     candidates. 
Mr.    Van   Wyck    re- 
ceived   less    newspa- 
per support  than  any 
other  o(  the  leading 
candidates,  unless 
Mr.    (Jeorge    is    ex- 
cepted. 

The  month  of 
October  was  given 
up  to  the  most  ac- 
t  i  V  e  campaigning. 
Mr.  Van  Wyck  did 
not  take  the  stump, 
though  he  several 
times     wrote     letters 

BKHABDCROkKS,  (q     },g      pg^jj     ^J      meCt" 

terest.  lint  Mr.  Low,  Henry  George,  and  General  Tracy 
threw  thtnuseivi's  into  the  campaign  with  great  energy. 
Mayor  Strong  took  the  stump  for  Mr.  Low;  Mr.  Day- 
ton, who  was  postmaster  of  New  York  under  the  last 
Cleveland  administration,  was  one  of  the  most  effective 
speakers  in  Mr.  George's  interest;  Senators  TTiurston 
(Neb.)  and  Forakcr  (O.)  and  other  Republicans  of 
national  reputation  made  addresses  in  advocacy  of  Gen- 
eral Tracy,  and  Secretar>'  Bliss  WTOte  a  letter  ui^ng  his 
election,  while  a  trainload  of  Illinc^s  Democrats,  with 
Mayor  Harrison  of  Chicago  at  the  head,  came  c«i  to  pro- 
mote the  success  of  the  Tammany  ticket. 
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Death  of  Hairy  George, — So  the  campaign  deep- 
ened in  intensity  as  it  drew  near  its  close.  Each  of 
the  four  leading  candidates  professed  confidence 
of  success,  and  campaign  exertions  of  every  kind 
were  at  their  height,  when,  on  Saturday,  October  30, 
the  city  was  startled  by  the  tidings  that  Henry  George 
had  died  suddenly  early  that  morning.  He  had  had  for 
weeks  the  personal  direction  of  his  campaign;  and  the 
night  before  his  death,  he  had  addressed  four  meetings, 
one  at  Flushing,  one  at  Whitestone,  one  at  College 
Point,  and  one  at  the  Central  opera  house.  He  was 
bv  no  means  in  robust  health,  and  this  tremendous  strain 
was  too  much  for  him.  He  was  driven  to  his  hotel  at 
about  midnight  after  his  fourth  speech  of  Friday  night, 
and  retired  at  about  one  o'clock.  Two  hours  later,  Mrs. 
George  found  her  husband  sitting  up,  with  his  hands  upon 
his  head.  He  soon  became  unconscious,  and  died  at 
about  five  o'clock. 

This  startling  incident  disconcerted  the  calculations 
of  the  politicians.  The  strength  of  the  George  movement 
depended  very  largely  upon  Mr.  George's  personality. 
He  left  no  leader  capable  of  carrying  forward  his  work ; 
and  even  if  he  had,  it  was  too  late  to  get  a  new  nomination 
upon  the  official  ballot.  The  leaders  of  the  JefTersonian 
Democracy  held  a  hasty  consultation  and  decided  to 
nominate  Henry  George,  Jr.,  in  his  father's  place.  But  a 
new  complication  arose.  The  election  officials  decided 
that,  although  he  bore  the  same  name  as  his  father,  he  was 
not  the  same  Henry  George  whose  name  was  upon  the 
ballots,  and  therefore  that  he  could  be  voted  for  only  by 
the  use  of  pasters. 

Despite  this  interruption,  the  campaign  was  carried 
forward  amid  scenes  of  almost  unequalled  excitement. 
The  practical  close  of  the  contest  was  on  the  Saturday 
night  following  Mr.  George's  death.  Mass  meetings 
were  held  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  Durland's  Riding  Acad- 
emy was  crowded  at  a  great  Citizens'  Union  meeting, 
at  which  Mr.  Low  and  others  spoke;  Carnegie  Hall 
was  filled  by  a  Republican  rally  for  General  Tracy;  in 
Cooper  Union  a  working  men's  meeting  was  held  in 
support  of  Mr.  Van  Wyck;  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
city  open-air  meetings  were  held  by  the  different  parties. 

The  Besnlt. — ^The  polling,  which  took  place  Novem- 
ber 2,  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Van  Wyck  and 
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Other  Tammany  Democratic  candidates.  The  accom- 
panying tables  (given  below)  show  details  of  the  vote 
for  the  leading  officers  elected,  with  some  figures  of  the 
vote  of  1896  given  for  comparison. 

In  round  numbers  Mr.  Van  Wyck  received  233,000 
votes,  and  had  a  plurality  of  80,000  over  Mr.  Low,  who 
was  second  on  the  list.  General  Tracy  received  about 
101,000  votes,  which  was  less  by  50,000  than  the  vot^ 
polled  by  Mr.  Low.  The  vote  cast  for  Mr.  George  was 
a  little  over  20,000. 

Mr.  Low  ran  considerably  ahead  of  the  remainder  of 
the  Citizens'  Union  ticket,  Mr.  Fairchild,  the  candidate 
for  controller,  receiving  only  113,000  votes;  and  Mr. 
Schumann,  for  president  of  the  council,  receiving  about 
1 19,000.  One  of  the  surprises  of  the  result  was  that  Mr. 
Van  Wyck  led  Mr.  Low  even  in  Brooklyn  by  about 
11,000  votes.  If  the  Tracy  vote  could  have  been  added 
to  the  Low  vote,  the  combination  would  have  given  a 
plurality  of  about  21,000  over  Mr.  Van  Wyck,  a  circum- 
stance which  deepened"  the  regp-et  of  those  who  had 
striven  for  such  a  union  of  forces. 
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186 

666 

611 

938 

133 

184 

68S 

607 

lb6 

138 

fSO 

- 

»2 

834 

685 

Qvmmsn. 

9,- 
276 

6.- 
876 

6,- 
649 

096 

567 

M 

031 

83 

302 

liV 

075 

1.- 
306 

44 

960 

104 

RiOBMOND. 

4.- 

2,- 

2,- 

V 

1,- 

8,- 

871 

798 

779 

683 
21.- 

6 
1,- 

8 

167 
14,- 

119 
Ir 

903 
230, 

n8 

113, 

323 
124, 

743 

10 

1S2 
16,- 

153 

Totals, 

2S3.  161.1101, 

1.- 

-997 

-640 

-873 

693 

023'615 

467 

369 

-122 

-881 

-017 

270 

743 

140 

549 

Including  4,639  blank,  2.126 
f  Inolnding  6,443  blank,  2,126 


void,  and  2,ui8  marked  for  identification. 
Toid,  and  2,018  marked  for  Identiflcatlon. 
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Maxhattan 

and 
The  Bboitx. 

Total  vote 
for  president 
of  council 
{306,168. 

Bbooklyn. 

QUISEVS. 

Richmond. 
Touls. 


145,- 
419 

63,- 
252 

62,- 
690 

14,- 
604 

467 

10,- 
Kt5 

760 

156,- 
359 

136,- 
624 

77.- 
435 

60,- 
231 

48,- 
187 

306 

3.- 
92() 

721 

109,- 
135 

76,- 
882 

9.- 
396 

3,- 
820 

6,- 

918 

1.- 
076 

70 

984 

107 

12,- 
471 

9,- 
263 

4.- 

966 

707 

3,- 
267 

666 

13 
846 

155 

15C 

1,- 

744 

6,- 

170 

4,- 

452 

237,- 
236 

119,- 
010 

121,. 
062 

16,- 
246 

16r 
600 

284,- 
135 

226,- 
221 

5,- 
641 


3,- 


715 


10,- 
025 


3,- 

481 


682 


463 


t  Including;  7,440  blanlc,  2,126  void,  and  2,018  marked  for  identiilcatlon. 
The  total  registration,  1897,  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  was  324,784. 

VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENTS  OF  BOROUGHS,  GREATER  NEW  YORK,  1897. 


BOROUGHS. 

CANDIDATES. 

PARTY. 

VOTK. 

Manhattan 

Augrustus  W.  Peters   .    . 

liOuis  Stern 

Robert  J.  Hop:uet   .    .    . 

Charles  E.  Thompson 
Francis  T.  Higg:i lis     .    . 
John  McKee 

Taiiunany  Democrat  .    . 

Republican 

Citizens'  Union  and  Jef- 
fersonian  Demucra^   . 
Socialist-Labor   .... 
United  Democracy      .    . 
Prohibition 

139,158 
67.8rifi 

61,168 

9,623 

1.167 

666 

The  Bronx 

Louis  F.  HafTen  .... 

Alonzo  Bell 

John  £.  Eastis   .... 
Charles  Sperle     .... 
Charles  R.  Durham    .    . 

Tarn.  Dem.  and  N.  D. 

Republican 

Citizens'  Union  .... 
Socialist-Labor  .... 
Prohibition     ....". 

15,654 

6,256 

3,758 

796 

1,160 

Brooklyn 

Edward  M.  Grout  .    .    . 
George  H.  Rol>erts,  Jr.  . 
F.  wTHinrichs  .... 
Henry  Nichols    .    .    .    . 
lienjamin  Hanford     .    . 
Isaac  K.  Funk     .... 

Dem.  and  Jell.  Dem.  .    . 

Republican 

C.  U.  andN.D 

United  Democracy     .    . 
Socialist-Labor  .... 
Prohibition 

85,921 
46,383 
50,773 

516 
3,84U 

639 

Queens 

Frederick  Bowley  .    .    . 
Felix  Fritsche    .... 
James  A.  Renwick     .    . 
F.  W.  Dunton     .... 

Charles  Berg 

James  Davren    .... 

Democrat 

Republican 

Citizens'  Union  .... 

N.  Democrat 

Socialist-Labor  .... 
Prohibition 

9,278 
6,341 
2,171 
3,660 
104 
220 

Richmond 

John  L.  Feeny    .... 
George  Cromwell    .    .    . 
C.  O.  Fransecky      .    .    . 
Robert  Scott 

Democrat 

Rep.,C.U.,&ndInd.Dem. 
Socialist-Labor  .... 
Prohibition 

6,446 

5,406 

137 

96 
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THE  NOVEMBER  ELECTIONS. 

From  the  standpoint  of  national  as  distinguished 
from  state  or  local  politics,  comparatively  slight  impor- 
tance attached  to  the  fall  elections  of  1897.  Contests  were 
held,  November  2,  in  tlie  following  fourteen  states:  Colo- 
rado, Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  and  Virginia. 

The  elections  next  following  those  of  a  presidential 
year  are  usually  watched  with  keen  interest  as  affording 
some  indication  of  the  trend  of  sentiment  on  national 
questions;  but  while,  this  year,  there  undoubtedly  ap- 
peared some  reaction  against  the  overwhelming  Repub- 
lican tide  of  1896,  the  interpretations  placed  upon  the 
votes  of  November  2  are  so  varied  and  so  conflicting  as 
to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  very  little  of  a  definite 
character  can  be  inferred  from  them  regarding  the  par- 
tisan political  changes  which  the  country  in  general  has 
undergone  during  the  past  year.  It  was  only  in  a  few 
of  the  states,  such  as  Ohio,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
and  Virginia,  whose  legislatures  will  soon  have  to  elect 
l-nited  States  senators,  that  this  year's  voting  did  any- 
thing to  shape  the  next  congress ;  and  a  genuine  test  of 
the  opinion  of  the  electorate  on  national  issues  could 
hardly  be  expected  until  the  fall  of  1898,  when  the  rep- 
resentatives in  the  56th  Congress  will  be  chosen. 

There  was  a  great  falling  off  in  the  vote  from  the 
figures  of  1896.  That,  however,  was  only  to  be  expect- 
ed in  view^  of  the  exceptional  interest  centred  in  the  strug- 
gle of  i8c)6,  and  in  view,  also,  of  the  inevitable  apathy 
into  which  many  citizens  relapse  when  a  crisis — ^which 
alone  can  arouse  them^has  once  passed. 

The  Republicans  entered  this  year's  canvass  under  the 
favorable  auspices  of  a  revival  of  industrial  and  business 
prosperity,  of  a  marked  advance  in  agricultural  prices, 
and  of  still  continued  division  in  the  Democratic  ranks. 
The  outlook,  as  indicated  by  results,  is  not  highly  encour- 
aging to  Republican  leaders,  though  it  was  only  in  the 
Empire  state,  where  the  municipal  campaign  in  the 
Greater  New  York  almost  monopolized  attention  (see 
preceding  article,  p.  796),  that  the  Republican  party  can  be 
said  to  have  suffered  serious  reverse.  In  most  of  the  states 
voting  there  was  a  reduction  of  the  Republican  pluralities 
of  1896.  In  New  York  state,  last  year's  enormous  Repub- 
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lican  plurality  of  over  265,000  (Vol.  6,  p.  782)  was  tufned 
into  a  Democratic  plurality  of  about  60,000.  In  some  sec- 
tions of  the  West,  where  it  is  probable  that  restored  pros- 
perity has  brought  back  to  the  Republican  party  some 
of  the  support  alienated  last  ^ear,  that  party  made  appre- 
ciable gains.  It  carried  South  Dakota,  which  in  1896 
gave  a  fusion  majority;  reduced  to  a  small  figure  the  im- 
mense plurality  given  last  year  to  Mr.  Bryan  in  Colo- 
rado; and  recovered  some  lost  ground  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska. 

Several  circumstances  combined  this  year  to  give  to 
the  results  of  the  elections  the  appearance  of  a  reaction 
more  adverse  than  is  usual  in  a  post-presidential  year 
against  the  party  in  power.  Last  year  the  normal  Re- 
publican strength  was  swelled  by  an  unusual  combination 
of  different  elements  which  united  temporarily  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  what  they  feared  was  an  impending 
national  catastrophe.  In  so  uniting,  the  temporary 
allies  of  Republicanism  did  not  surrender  their  freedom 
of  judgment,  which  they  have  in  1897  reasserted.  Last 
year,  also,  local  differences  and  factional  controversies 
were  thrust,  aside  in  view  of  the  national  crisis ;  this  year, 
in  Ohio  and  some  other  states,  their  reappearance  was 
quite  enough  to  cause  a  decrease  of  majorities.  Further, 
the  falling  off  in  the  Republican  vote  is  also,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  traceable  to  the  lowered  activity  and  zeal 
of  many  Republican  supporters  who  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  not  sharing  in  the  distribution  of  patronage.     ^ 

Still  another  source  of  reaction — ^inevitable  in  its 
operation — was  disappointment  with  the  legislative  pro- 
gram of  the  present  administration.  The  currency  ques- 
tion was  the  crux  of  the  struggle  of  1896;  but  a  year  has 
elapsed  without  an  iota  of  legislation  on  the  subject; 
and  the  hopes  of  international  bimetallism  have  in  the 
meantime  been  indefinitely  deferred,  if  not  proven  alto- 
gether delusive.  The  high  protective  character  of 
the  Dingley  tariff  law,  also,  precluded  retention 
by  the  Republican  party  of  the  permanent  supjxjrt 
of  many  who  in  last  year's  contest  cast  off  for  the  time 
being  their  lifelong  party  affiliations  and  rallied  around 
the  standard  of  **sound  money.''  Not  unreasonably,  in 
view  of  the  assistance  thus  rendered  to  the  victorious 
party,  these  temporary  allies  may  have  looked  for  a  less 
emphatic  accentuation  of  party  (lifferenccs.     It  is  signifi- 
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cant  that  the  anti-Republican  reaction  was  strangest  in 
those  states  where  the  *'sound  money"  cause  was  least 
in  danger. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reaction  against  Repub- 
licanism cannot  be  said  tq  have  been  marked  by  any 
signal  victories  for  the  cause  of  free  silver,  except,  per- 
haps in  Nebraska,  where  the  issues  of  last  year  were 
fought  over  again,  and  where  the  fusion  ticket  secured 
a  plurality  about  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  though  this 
was  offset  to  some  extent  by  some  Republican  gains  in 
cities  (see  below).  Kentucky,  it  is  true,  was  restored  to 
the  control  of  the  Silver  Democrats;  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  "sound  money"  victory  of  1896  in 
that  state  was  altogether  exceptional.  Nor  can  the 
Democratic  victory  in  New  York  state  be  interpreted  as 
a  victory  for  free  silver.  That  was  not  a  question  at 
issue  in  the  campaign ;  and  it  was  in  fact  the  vote  of  the 
Greater  New  York  which  threw  the  state  into  the  Demo- 
cratic column,  for  only  ten  of  the  fifty-nine  counties 
went  Democratic. 

But,  although  the  elections  of  1897  failed  to  show 
any  overwhelming  revulsion  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  free 
silver,  the  result  of  the  votes,  especially  in  Kentucky  and 
Iowa,  is  generally  taken  to  indicate  for  the  silver  forces 
increased  hold  upon  the  regular  Democratic  organiza- 
tion, and  to  lessen  the  significance  of  the  "sound  money" 
offshoot  from  that  organization  known  as  the  National 
Democracy.  In  both  the  states  mentioned,  the 
National  Democrats  put  excellent  tickets  in  the  field  and 
conducted  a  vigorous  canvass,  but  polled  an  almost  insig- 
nificant vote.  In  Massachusetts,  too,  the  party  cast  only 
a  little  more  than  five  per  cent  of  the  total  vote.  In  the 
light  of  these  facts,  doubt  is  entertained  of  the  possibility 
of  reconstnicting  the  Democratic  party  on  the  old  lines  of 
President  Cleveland's  opposition  to  free  silver  coinage. 
The  "Review  of  Reviews,"  referring  to  this  aspect  of  the 
November  elections,  says: 

"It  may  be  fairly  predicted  as  i,  result  of  this  year's  elections 
that  the  National  Gold  DenK>crats,  as  a  distinct  organization, 
will  disappear,  and  that  those  who  were  most  earnest  in  the 
movement  will  probably  act  henceforth  with  the  Republicans, 
while  Bryanism,  so-called,  will  have  almost  undisputed  sway  in 
Democratic  councils." 

Nevertheless,  the  National  Democracy  does  not  yet 
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propose  to  abandon  its  efforts  to  control  Democratic  pol- 
icy. Wherever  the  regular  Democratic  organization  re- 
affirms its  allegiance  to  the  Chicago  platform  of  1896,  the 
National  Democrats  will  endeavor  to  maintain  their  sep- 
arate existence. 

In  a  recently  issued  address,  Chairman  W.  D.  Bynum  of  the 
National  Democratic  national  committee  congratulates  the  coun- 
try on  the  gains  made  for  "sound  money"  in  -fhe  recent  elections. 
He  points  out  that  the  silver  organizaticwis  lost  the  states  of  Ohio 
and  Maryland  with  their  legislatures,  which  will  choose  United 
States  senators;  that  in  Kentucky  the  silver  ticket  had  only  a 
small  majority  with  80,000  voters  not  voting,  while  the  National 
Democratic  vote  was  twice  as  large  as  it  was  in  1896;  tiiat  in  Iowa 
the  Democratic  "sound  money"  vote  was  doubled,  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts it  was  increased  about  twenty- five  per  cent;  that  in  Ne- 
braska the  free  silver  majority  was  reduced,  while  in  South  Da- 
kota it  was  vanquished.  Mr.  Bynum  declares  that  the  mission 
of  the  National  Democracy  in  the  future  will  be  to  preserve  the 
true  principles  of  Democracy  "until  judgment  and  reason  shall 
again  dominate  the  councils  of  the  party,  and  its  ancient  creed  be 
restored  to  its  platform." 

While  the  partisan  bearing  of  the  November  elections 
may  be  considered  a  matter  for  debate,  one  feature  of  the 
result  stands  out  with  unmistakable  prominence.  A 
most  serious  blow  was  dealt  at  the  phase  of  our  political 
development  known  as  **boss  rule,"  wherever  it  was  in  is- 
sue. 

In  New  York  state,  where  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion was  controlled  by  Mr.  Piatt,  the  "machine"  candi- 
date for  mayor  of  Greater  New  York,  General  B.  F. 
Tracy,  won  only  third  place  on  the  ticket,  running  far 
behind  Mr.  Low,  the  Citizens'  Union  candidate.  W.  J. 
Wallace,  the  Republican  candidate  for  chief  judge  of  the 
state  court  of  appeals,  was  beaten  by  about  60,000  plu- 
rality; and  the  opposition  secured  more  than  half  of  the 
next  assembly,  the  balance  of  power  being  held  by  a 
few  avowed  opponents  of  machine  rule.  Last  year  the 
Republican  candidate  for  president  carried  the  state  by  a 
plurality  of  268,325,  and  that  party  elected  an  assembly 
with  114  Republicans  out  of  150  members. 

In  Ohio,  where  Senator  M.  A.  Hanna  controlled  the 
Republican  organization,  that  party's  majority  of  80  on 
joint  ballot  in  the  legislature  was  reduced  almost  to  zero, 
the  result  (and  thus  the  senatorial  future  of  Mr.  Hanna) 
being  considered  still  doubtful  when  this  record  closed 
(Dec.  i),  the  Republicans,  however,  claiming  a  majority 
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of  five  on  joint  ballot,  three  of  which  come  from  counties 
where  a  slight  alteration  of  votes  would  unquestionably 
have  insured  Democratic  control  of  the  legislature. 

In  Maryland,  generally  a  Democratic  state,  a  Repub- 
lican legislature  was  elected,  which  will  fill  the  senator- 
ship  held  by  Mr.  Gorman. 

And  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Quay  candidate  for  state 
treasurer,  though  elected,  polled  a  greatly  reduced  vote 
compared  with  that  of  iSgib,  and  fell  considerably  short 
of  a  majority. 

The  Republican  organs,  however,  take  comfort  in 
pointing  out  that  in  the  seven  states  where  silver  was 
prominent  as  an  issue  in  1897 — namely,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Kentucky — 
the  falling  oflf  in  Democratic  votes  was  unusually  large; 
while  in  those  states  where  the  free-silver  issue  was 
evaded — particularly  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Mary- 
land—  the  loss  in  Democratic  votes  was  unusually  light, 
as  compared  with  the  falling  off  in  former  contests  in 
post-presidential  years.  The  free  coinage  of  silver,  as  an 
issue  in  1897,  failed  to  command  the  usual  Democratic 
vote  in  every  instance  in  which  it  was  placed  before  the 
people. 

The  leading  details  of  the  contests  in  the  various 
states  holding  elections  this  year,  are  briefly  outlined  as 
follows: 

In  Colorado  the  only  state  officer  elected  was  one  supreme 
court  judge,  the  successful  candidate  being  William  H.  Gab- 
bert,  the  fusion  candidate  of  the  Silver  Democrats  and  Populist-^. 

In  Iowa  there  were  six  tickets  in  the  field.  The  Silver  Demo- 
crats reaffirmed  the  Chicago  platform  in  its  entirety,  and  the 
chief  issue  was  the  financial  one.  The  state  remained  Republi- 
can, that  party's  candidate  for  governor,  L.  M.  Shaw,  being 
elected  by  a  plurality  of  about  30,000.  The  Republicans  also  se- 
cured absolute  control  of  both  (houses  of  the  state  legislature. 

In  Kansas  the  Republicans  made  considerable  g^ins  in  the 
vote  for  local  offices  and  members  of  the  legislature. 

In  Kentucky  free  silver  was  the  leading  issue.  Samuel  J. 
Shackelford,  the  regular  Democratic  candidate  for  clerk  of  the 
court  of  appeals — the  only  state  officer  to  be  chosen — was 
elected  over  the  National  Democratic,  Repttblican,  and  Populist 
nominees.  A  Silver  Democratic  legislature  was  aJso  elected, 
with  a  majority  of  about  20  on  joint  ballot.  J.  R.  Hindman, 
National  Democrat,  candidate  for  clerk  of  the  court  of  appeals, 
polled  about  8,000  votes.  The  vote  for  Palmer  and  Buckner  last 
year  was  5,114.  Polling  day  was  marred  by  several  factional 
fights  which  resulted  in  some  fatalities. 

In  Maryland  a  Republican  majority  was  returned  to  the 
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legislature  whicli  will  choose  a  successor  to  Senator  A.  P.  Gor- 
man. P.  L.  Goldsborough,  Republitan  candidate  for  controller, 
was  elected  by  about  7,000  plurality. 

Ill  Massachuselts,  as  usual,  the  Republicans  swept  the  state, 
though  with  a  reduced  vote,  electing  their  entire  state  ticket  as 
well  as  three-quarters  of  the  members  of  bolh  brajiches  of  the 
legislature.  For  governor,  the  total  vote  was  269,795,  distributed 
as  lollows: 

Roger  Woloott  (Rep.,  re-elected),  i6s.09S.  giving  him  a 
plurality  of  85,543: 
George  Fred  Williams 
(regular  Democratic  can- 
didate), 79,55a;  William 
Everett  (National  Demo- 
crat), 1^,8791  Thomas  C. 
Brophy  (Socialist- La- 
bor), 6.301;  Bascom 
(Prohibitionist),  4,948; 
aH  others,  20. 

Wolcott's  total  vote 
in  1896  was  258,204,  and 
his  plurality  over  Wil- 
liams. 154,542-  Tlie  re- 
duction _  in  Wolcott's 
plurality  is  attributed  in 
part  to  the  unpleasant 
weather,  which  kept 
many  voters  from  the 
polls,  and  in  part  to 
the  vigorous  efforts  put 
forth  by  the  Democratic 
organization.  The  Dem- 
ocrats gained  one  sena- 
tor and  twelve  repre- 
sentatives in  the  legisla- 
ture, and  also  elected 
one  councillor. 

In  the  city  of  Boston  hon.  james  smith.  j».,  of  kbw  jmsiv, 

the    proposed    alteration  DHMocBATit  lkiteo  states  sknator. 

of  the  present  bicameral 

system  of  municipal  government  was  defeated  by  over  5,000 
votes.  In  place  of  the  present  system,  which  mcludes  two 
houses,  the  Board  of  Aldermen  (12  men)  and  the  Common  Coun- 
cil (75  men),  a  bill  was  dra.tted,  chiefly  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Municipal  League,  providing  for  a  consolidation  of  the  two 
boards  into  a  single  legislative  chamber  of  .18  men.  In  order  to 
continue  the  local  administration  so  greatly  desired  by  many. 
the  12  men  at  large  were  to  be  retained,  and  elected,  one  from 
each  ward  of  the  city. 

The  principal  advantages  claimed  for  the  single -chamber 
plan  were:  That  under  it  larirer  and  belter  men  wimld  be  se- 
cured; that  the  governmental  machinery  would  be  more  efficient 
and  less  liable  to  such  delays  a?  come  from  party  differences  in 
two  houses;  and  that  greater  economy  in  administration  would 
b«  secured.    All  such  procedure,  for  example,  as  one  bouse 
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forcing  the  other  to  accept  added  items  of  appropriation,  would 
be  avoided. 

In  Nebraska  the  Populist- Democratic  fusion  ticket  was  suc- 
cessful as  to  the  state  officers  by  practically  the  same  plurality 
as  in  i8gi6 — ^about  13,000,  Judge  John  J,  Sullivan  being  elected 
justice  of  the  supreme  court.  The  vote  fell  considerably  below 
that  in  the  national  contest.  But  in  Lincoln,  Omaha,  Hastings, 
and  Beatrice,  the  Republicans  elected  their  municipal  tickets. 

In  New  Jersey  the  Democratic  state  committee,  under  the 
leadership  of  United  States  Senator  James  Smith,  Jr.,  rejected 
the  issues  of  last  year's  campaign  and  fought  on  state  issues 
alone,  all  voters  of  Democratic  affiliations  being  invited  to  join 
hands.  The  result  was  an  immense  Democratic  gain  over  last 
year.  Of  the  six  senators  chosen,  five  were  Democratic,  some 
from  counties  which  had  always  been  Republican;  and  in  the 
assembly,  which  last  year  contained  56  Republicans  to  four 
Democrats,  the  latter  greatly  increased  their  representation. 
The  control  of  the  legislature,  however,  on  joint  ballot,  remained 
in  Republican  hands  by  a  small  majority. 

In  New  York  state  the  Republican  party,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Piatt,  suffered  most  serious  reverse.  It  was  not  alone 
in  the  municipal  contest  in  the  Greater  New  York,  where  the 
greatest  interest  centred,  that  the  Republicans  incurred  losses. 
Democratic  gains  were  made  in  almost  all  sections,  even  in  such 
Republican  strongholds  as  Allegany.  Broome,  Chautauqua,  Qin- 
ton,  Erie,  Monroe.  Saratoga,  and  St.  Lawrence  counties:  and 
members  of  the  assembly  were  lost  to  the  Republican  party  all 
over  the  state.  The  assembly  in  1898  will,  however,  still  be  Re- 
publican, though  by  a  reduced  majority.  Democratic  mayors 
were  elected  in  Albany.  Binglmmton.  Rochester,  and  Buffalo. 

Alton  B.  Parker,  Democratic  candidate  for  chief  judge  of 
the  court  of  appeals,  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  60.889  over 
William  J.  Wallace  (Rep.),  the  vote  standing  554,680  to  493,791. 
Baldwin  (Pro.)  polled  19,653  votes. 

In  Ohio  the  contest  was  fought  chiefly 
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state  treasurer  nominally  as  a  Prohibitionist,  but  really  as^  an 
anti-machine  candidate,  though  without  any  effective  organiza- 
tion or  campaign  fund. 

A  proposition  to  increase  the  debt  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
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for  various  municipal  purposes  by  $12,200,000,  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  17,475  (see  article  in  this  number  on  "Affairs  in  Vari- 
ous States,"  subhead  "Pennsylvania"). 

In  Rhode  Island,  municipal  elections  were  held  in  the  five 
cities  of  the  state.  The  Republicans  elected  mayors  in  Paw- 
tucket,  Central  Falls,  and  Woonsocket.  Tlie  Democratic  plurality 
was  reduced  by  about  4,500  in  Providence,  and  a  Democratic 
mayor  was  chosen  in  Newport.  Republican  city  councils  were 
elected  in  all  the  cities.  The  vote  was  small  owing  to  a  severe 
storm. 

In  South  Dakota  an  election  for  district  judge  was  held  in 
each  of  the  eight  districts  of  the  state.  Six  of  the  Republican 
candidates  were  elected.  Last  year  Mr.  Bryan  carried  the  state 
by  a  small  plurality,  and  the  Democrats  and  Pc^pulists,  by  fusion, 
elected  the  governor  and  railroad  commissioners  and  carried  the 
legislature. 

In  Virginia  the  vote  is  said  to  have  been  the  smallest  polled 
since  the  war.  J.  Hoge  Tyler  (Dem.)  defeated  Patrick  McCaiil 
(Rep.)  for  governor  by  a  majority  of  about  50,000  in  a  total  vote 
of  only  about  100,000.  The  legislature  also  went  overwhelminglv 
Democratic,  assuring  probably  the  re-election  of  Hon.  John  W. 
Daniel  as  United  States  senator. 

The  Prohibitionists  feel  considerably  encouraged  at 
the  showing  made  by  their  party  at  the  polls,  which  indi- 
cated an  advance  all  along  the  line.  Noteworthy  gains 
were  reported  from  Ohio,  Iowa,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  and  Massachusetts.  In  the  last  named,  one 
Prohibition  member  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature. 
But  it  was  in  the  Keystone  state,  Pennsylvania,  as  inti- 
mated above,  that  the  Prohibition  vote  surprised  all  par- 
ties by  passing  even  the  expectations  of  Prohibitionists. 
The  candidacy  of  Dr.  S.  C.  Swallow,  who  ran  nominally 
on  the  Prohibition  ticket,  but  was  avowedly  opposed  to 
both  the  Quay  and  the  Hastings  "rings,"  appealed  very 
strongly  to  the  independent  voters  of  the  state,  and  rallied 
a  support  on  voting  day  numbering  about  1 18,000.  Last 
year  the  Prohibition  vote  in  Pennsylvania  was  only  19,- 
274. 


THE  BERING  SEA  DISPUTE. 

The  International  Conferences. — ^A  final  decision  was 
reached  by  the  British  government  in  the  early  days  of 
October  (p.  617),  not  to  take  part  in  any  sealing  confer- 
ence with  representatives  of  Russia  and  Japan  at  Wash- 
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ington.  This  decision  was  communicated  to  the  United 
States  ambassador,  Colonel  Hay,  October  6;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  Lord  Salisbury's  government  declared  its  wil- 
lingness to  confer  with  the  United  States  alone.  The  rea- 
son of  the  refusal  to  treat  with  the  representatives  of  Rus- 
sia and  Japan  was  that  those  governments  are  not  inter- 
ested in  the  Bering  sea  seals  to  a  degree  entitling  them  to 
representation  in  the  conference.  The  telegram  which 
conveyed  the  intelligence  of  the  final  refusal  of  the  Brit- 
ish cabinet  to  be  represented  in  the  conference,  stated  that 
the  abstention  of  the  British  government  was  due  entire- 
ly to  Canada's  opposition  to  meeting  Russia  and  Japan, 
out  of  fear  of  being  outvoted.  Thus  does  England  recede 
from  her  first  position  toward  the  conference,  which  was 
one  of  approval. 

On  receipt  of  Lord  Salisbury's  note  of  declination, 
Mr.  Sherman,  secretary  of  state,  addressed  a  reply  to  the 
British  foreign  office,  in  which  he  recounts  the  facts  of 
the  case,  namely,  that  up  to  September  23  the  United 
States  government  had  had  every  reason  to  expect  that 
England  would  send  representatives  to  the  conference, 
though  long  before  that  date  it  was  well  known  that  Rus- 
sia and  Japan  were  to  be  represented.  But  now  that 
England  had  definitely  refused  to  take  part  with  Russia 
and  Japan,  Secretary'  Sherman  proposed  tp  Lord  Salis- 
bury a  conference  between  England  and  the  United 
States  alone.  While  Lord  Salisbury's  reply  was  awaited, 
the  officials  of  the  British  foreign  office  expressed  aston- 
ishment at  "the  tone  of  surprise"  assumed  by  Secretary 
Sherman,  thus  implicitly  denying  that  the  British  pre- 
mier had  ever  agreed  to  be  represented  in  a  conference 
to  which  Russia  and  Japan  should  be  parties;  and  the 
London  "Times"  said: 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  deal  seriously  with  expressions  of 
astonishment  obviously  intended  to  cover  the  failure  of  an  at- 
tempt to  bluff  the  British  government." 

Secretary  Sherman's  new  proposition  to  the  British 
government  was  to  hold  two  conferences,  one  dealing 
with  the  broad  aspects  of  the  sealing  question  and  the 
preservation  of  the  herd,  the  other  dealing  with  the  nar- 
rower application  of  it  to  the  regulations  under  the  Paris 
award  of  1893.  This  prop)osition  was  formally  accepted 
by  Lord  Salisbury  in  a  dispatch  of  October  15;  and  Pro- 
fessor D'Arcy  Thompson  and  a  Canadian  expert,  Prp- 
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fcssor  Macoun,  were  ordered  to  attend  the  secondary  or 
supplementary  conference. 

On  October  23  the  international  fur  seal  conference 
assembled  at  the  state  department  in  Washington ;  pres- 
ent Pierre  Botkine,  M.  de  Routkowsky,  and  M.  de  Wal- 
lant,  representing  Russia;  Shiro  Fujita  and  Prof.  Kaki- 
chi  Mitsukuri,  representing  Japan;  and  John  W.  Foster 
(chairman),  Charles  S.  Hamlin,  and  President  David 
Starr  Jordan  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  repre- 
senting the  United  States.  Mr.  George  A.  Clark  was 
appointed  secretary. 

On  October  29  official  announcement  was  made  of  an 
agreement  reached  by  the  conferees  for  complete  suspen- 
sion or  material  limitation  of  pelagic  sealing. 

The  agreement  consists  of  three  main  features  of  an  alterna 
tive  character.    The  first  contemplates  an  absolute  suspension 
of  all  pelagic  sealing.     Another  is  for  restriction  of  such  seal- 
ing within  narrow  limits.    The  nature  of  the  third  proposition 
was  not  made  public. 

A  treaty  was  signed  November  6  by  the  representa- 
tives of  tlie  three  governments.  Under  this  treaty  there 
will  be  a  suspension  of  pelagic  sealing  for  such  length  of 
time  as,  in  the  opinion  of  experts,  the  condition  of  the  seals 
will  require  in  order  to  insure  their  continued  existence. 
It  was  seen  that  the  most  difficult  feature  of  the  Bering^ 
sea  negotiations  would  be  to  secure  the  assent  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  treaty.  The  British  experts  refused  to 
admit  that  there  was  any  danger  of  the  extinction  of  the 
seals  through  pelagic  sealing;  and  Great  Britain  and 
Canada,  it  was  foreseen,  would  decline  to  take  any  steps 
which  might  injure  an  industry  of  great  profit  to  many 
Canadians. 

In  the  other  conference,  that  in  which  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  Canada  were  represented,  a 
counter  concession  was  demanded  on  behalf  of  Canada 
in  return  for  Canada's  assent  to  the  proposition  of  the 
United  States  for  suppression  or  suspension  of  pelagfic 
sealing.  The  Canadians  held  that  the  fish  in  Canadian 
and  Newfoundland  waters  are  as  much  the  property  of 
those  colonies  as  are  the  seals  on  the  Pribilof  islands  the 
property  of  the  l/^nited  States;  hence  Canada  and  New- 
foimdland  have  as  much  right  to  have  the  fish  protected 
against  I'^nited  States  fishermen  as  the  United  States  has 
to  have  the  seals  protected  against  Canadians. 
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Statistics  of  the  catch  of  seals  for  the  year  1897  were 
presented  to  the  conference.  The  statistics  compiled  by 
Jhe  American  officials  brought  out  tv;o  important  fea- 
tures— namely,  that  the  catch  had  fallen  off  one-half  dur- 
ing the  year — proof  that  the  seal  -herd  was  being  rap- 
idly destroyed;  and  secondly,  that  the  catch  of  seals  from 
the  American  islands  in  Bering  sea  was  about  15  to  i  as 
between  the  Canadian  sealers  under  the  British  flag  and 
the  American  sealers.  The  same  proportion,  it  was  al- 
leged, existed  throughout  the  waters  of  the  North  Pacific. 

The  figures  of  the  season's  catch  were : 

Total  catdi  of  seals  in  the  North  Pacific,  38,700,  as  against 
73,000  in  the  previous  season. 

The  years  total  catch  was  divided  as  follows:  Taken  by 
British  vessels,  30,800;  by  American  vessels,  4,ico;  by  Japanese 
vessels,  3,800. 

The  season's  catch  in  Bering  sea  was  16.650,  against  29,500 
the  year  before — ;a  reduction  of  about  one-half.  Of  the  catch 
in  Bering  sea,  British  vessels  took  15,600,  and  American  vessels 
1,050:  the  vessels  designated  as  'British"  are  nearly  all  Cana- 
dian. 

The  end  of  this  supplementary  conference  was  reached 
November  16,  when,  in  the  final  session,  a  unanimous 
report  was  submitted  by  the  experts  concerning  the  condi- 
tion of  the  seal  herds,  and  the  diplomatic  representatives  of 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  reached  an  understanding  which  it  was  hoped 
would  at  a  later  day  lead  to  final  adjustment  not  only  of 
the  Bering  sea  question,  but  of  other  pending  controver- 
sies. But  no  final  action  was  taken  looking  to  the  sus- 
pension of  pelagic  sealing.  The  Canadian  representa- 
tives urged  that  other  questions  should  be  embraced  in 
any  plan  of  settlement,  and  suggested  an  international 
commission  to  attain  that  end.  It  was  decided  that  the 
Canadians  should  put  their  views  in  writing  after  their 
return  to  Ottawa  and  submit  them  to  the  Washington 
authorities. 

The  unanimous  report  of  the  American,  British,  and 
Canadian  experts  on  the  condition  of  the  fur  seal  herd  in 
Bering  sea,  sets  forth  that  the  Pribilof  herd  has  declined 
in  numbers  since  1884,  ^md  that  its  numerical  strength  is 
now  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  w^iat  it  was  then;  that 
specifically  the  number  of  breeding  females  was  notably 
reduced  between  1896  and  1897;  that  land  kilHng  of 
males  as  now  practiced  does  no  harm  to  the  herd;  that 
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pelagic  sealing  involves  indiscriminate  killing;  and  that 
the  catch  at  sea  contains  a  marked  excess  of  females, 
ipany  of  them  immature,  or  pregnant,  or  nursing;  that 
owing  to  this  destruction  of  the  females  the  pelagic  seal- 
ing has  of  late  fallen  off  at  a  greater  ratio  than  the  herd 
has;  that  the  herd  is  not  in  danger  of  actual  extermination 
so  long  as  its  haunts  on  land  are  protected  and  the  pro- 
tected zone  is  maintained;  that  both  land  and  sea  killing 
now  yield  an  inconsiderable  profit  either  to  the  lessees  of 
the  Pribilof  islands  or  to  the  pelagic  sealers.  The  ex- 
perts who  signed  the  agreement  were:  Charles  Sumner 
Hamlin,  David  Starr  Jordan,  D'Arcy  Thompson,  James 
Melville  Macoun.  The  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
three  governments  were  General  J.  W.  Foster  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States ;  Mr.  Adams,  taking  the  place  of  Sir 
Julian  Pauncefote,  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain;  and  Sir 
Wilfred  Laurier  and  Sir  Louis  H.  Davies  on  behalf  of 
Canada. 

The  Canadian  cabinet  held  a  meeting  November  19 
to  consider  the  propositions  made  by  Secretary  Sherman, 
which  were : 

1.  That  both  nations  agree  at  once  to  a  suspension  of  all 
killing  of  seals  during  the  next  season  in  the  Pacific  ocean  and 
the  Bering  sea,  the  modus  to  go  into  operation  on  the  first  of 
next  month. 

2.  That  representatives  of  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  including  Canada,  be  designated  to 
enter  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  upon  the  consideration  of 
all  unsettled  questions  between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
with  the  view  to  a  settlement  by  treaty,  this  to  include  the  seal- 
ing question  and  any  other  matters  which  either  government  may 
choose  to  bring  forward. 

The  reply  of  the  Canadian  government  was  that  as- 
sent could  not  be  given  to  the  project  of  suspension  of 
pelagic  sealing  for  one  year,  but  that  Canada  was  willing 
that  a  joint  commission  should  be  appointed  by  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  to  which  all  pending 
questions  should  be  referred. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  Canada's  refusal  to  agree  to 
suspension  of  pelagic  sealing  were,  that  while  the  United 
States,  as  owner  of  the  Pribilof  islands,  has  everything 
to  gain  by  the  suspension  of  sealing  for  a  year,  the  Cana- 
dian sealers  have  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain. 
Then,  the  Canadian  government,  whether  legislative  or 
executive,  has  no  power  to  suspend  pelagic  sealing  with- 
out imperial  legislation. 
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THE  HAWAIIAN  QUESTION. 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  assembling  of  con- 
gress in  regular  session  and  the  consummation  of  Ha- 
waiian annexation  was  regarded  as  imminent,  the  debate 
on  the  question  throughout  the  country  became  more 
intense.  Those  who  favored  annexation  cited  high 
authorities  in  American  political  history  as  maintain- 
ing their  views;  they  recalled  the  strategic  import- 
ance of  the  situation  of  Hawaii,  the  fertility  of  its 
soil,  the  growth  of  its  commerce  and  the  large  pre- 
ponderance of  that  commerce  which  America  enjoys, 
the  similarity  of  some  of  the  institutions  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, the  superiority  of  the  civilization  now  prevailing  in 
Hawaii  as  a  result  of  engrafting  American  elements  and 
adopting  American  customs,  the  sacrifices  of  American 
missionaries  for  the  people  of  these  islands  during  the 
past  seventy-eight  years,  and  the  danger  of  a  serious  re- 
lapse in  morals,  intelligence,  and  thrift  among  them  if 
the  promised  union,  so  long  and  ardently  hoped  for, 
should  fail  at  last  of  being  effected. 

A  Handbook  on  Annexation. — ^The  Hon.  Lorrin  A. 
Thurston,  one  of  the  Hawaiian  commissioners  who 
signed  the  pending  treaty,  has  issued  a  pamphlet  in  which 
he  gives  an  exposition  of  the  subject  from  the  annexa- 
tionist standpoint. 

It  is  Mr.  Thurston's  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the  govern- 
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ments  of  the  Old  World  are  so  diverse,  their  policies  so  grrasping, 
and  their  territorial  and  strategic  needs  so  great,  as  to  warrant 
our  expecting  an  attempt  to  seize  Hawaii  within  a  decade  unless 
the  United  States  anticipates  such  action  by  peaceable  annexation. 
Unless  early  action  is  taken  by  the  United  States,  he  fears  that 
even  our  present  treaty  relations  cannot  protect  American  inter- 
ests against  the  encroachments  of  the  Japanese,  who  are  now 
awakening  to  the  possibilities  of  Hawaiian  trade.  He  devotes 
much  space  to  statistics  of  trade  with  Hawaii,  and  points  out  the 
enormous  increase  of  the  commerce  of  the  last  five  years  over 
that  of  the  five  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  reciprocity 
treaty.  In  the  year  1896,  the  domestic  exports  of  the  islands 
amounted  to  $15,515,000,  and  their  imports  to  $7,164,000,  leaving 
a  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Hawaii  to  the  amount  of  over 
$8,000,000.  The  Pacific  coast,  in  particular,  profits  by  this  in- 
crease, and,  in  Mr.  Thurston's  opinion,  will  multiply  its  profits 
in  case  of  annexation.  As  a  proof  of  this,  he  shows  that  Hawaii 
is  the  second  best  foreig^n  wine  consumer  tihat  San  Francisco  has, 
her  third  best  salmon  and  barley  buyer;  and  even  in  the  staple 
food  product,  fiour,  she  stands  sixth  in  the  list  of  San  Francisco's 
customers. 

A  table  of  the  articles  imported  by  Hawaii  from  the  United 
States  reveals  a  marvellous  diversity.  Of  course  the  trade  rela- 
tions which  annexation  would  institute  must  conduce  to  a  more 
extensive  commerce  and  greater  prosperity  for  those  who  find  it 
necessary  to  import  Hawaiian  products,  and  consequently  in- 
creased profits  for  those  American  manufacturers  who  find  a 
market  there. 

American  merchant  vessels  are  engaged  in  an  extensive 
carrying  trade  with  these  islands.  No  ether  country  ships  nearly 
so  large  an  amount  of  produce  to  us  in  American  bottoms.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ended  June  30,  1896,  the  United  Kingdom  fumisihed 
cargo  for  eighty-eight  of  these  vessels;  all  the  European  conti- 
nent, Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  Oceanica,  210:  and  Hawaii  191. 
According  to  our  coast  and  trade  laws  all  products  of  these 
islands,  if  they  belonged  to  fhis  country,  would  have  to  be  car- 
ried by  American  ships. 

In  Mr.  Thurston's  opinion  the  resources  of  Hawaii  are  great 
enough  to  support  a  population  of  1,000,000.  At  present  the 
chief  product  is  sugar;  but  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  arc 
so  favorable  to  the  growth  of  other  tropical  fruits,  particularly 
coflee,  that  it  is  probable  that  it  will  soon  be  a  rival  to  sugar  in 
importance. 

Many  of  the  institutions  of  the  islands  are  close  copies  of 
American  forms.  The  present  form  of  government — a  republi- 
can, with  president,  senate,  'house,  supreme  and  circuit  courts-^ 
strongly  suggests  that  our  constitution  furnished  the  model.  The 
basis  of  law  is  the  common  law  of  England. 

Of  the  population,  numbering  109,020,  28  per  cent  are  natives, 
22  per  cent  are  Japanese,  20  per  cent  Chinese,  22  per  cent  Eng- 
lish and  American,  and  8  per  cent  mixed. 

In  his  arguments  in  favor  of  annexation,  Mr.  Thurston  goes 
on  to  answer  no  less  than  twenty  objections  which  are  advanced 
in  some  quarters  against  the  project  of  annexation.  These  ob- 
jections may  be  classified  according  to  their  grounds  under  ifhe 
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following  heads:  Constitutional,  racial,  ccxmnnercial,  and  polit- 
ical. In  answer  to  the  constitutional  objections  he  cites  in- 
stances where  the  constitution  has  been  interpreted  to  permit  an- 
nexation, and  brings  forward  such  expounders  as '  Webster, 
Marcy,  Clayton,  and  Seward  to  support  his  views.  That  the 
race  question  can  present  serious  barriers,  he  denies  on  the  ground 
that  the  undesirable  elements  are  all  Asiatics,  and  by  the  provis- 
ions already  established  they  are  deprived  of  the  ballot.  Again, 
the  native  population  is  rapidly  decreasing,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  Hawaii  will  have  to  depend  altogether 
on  foreigners  to  repopulate  her  country  and  develop  her  re- 
sources. He  denies  that  the  addition  of  these  islands  to  the 
group  of  American  states  and  territories  would  burden  the 
United  States  with  social  questions  of  which  they  already  have 
an  alarming  number  confronting  tihem.  The  present  population 
contains  no  beggars  or  paupers.  To  the  objection  that  annexa- 
tion would  benefit  the  sugar  trust  to  the  detriment  of  other ' 
business  and  the  people  in  general,  he  answers  that  with  the 
abolition  of  the  tariff  on  the  products  of  Hawaii  an  increase  in 
the  competition  between  sugar  refineries  would  follow,  and  there 
would  obviously  be  no  gain  to  a  trust.  He  contends  that  the 
possession  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  would  be  neither  a  threat 
against  other  nations  nor  an  invitation  to  aggression.  He  quotes 
almost  all  of  the  most  prominent  American  military  and  naval 
authorities  in  support  of  this  opinion. 

The  more  weighty  arguments  presented  by  that  por- 
tion of  the  press  which  opposes  annexation,  are  based 
upon  w^hat  is  considered  a  dangerous  experiment  in  a 
policy  quite  foreign  to  American  tradition  and  practice, 
upon  a  violation  of  the  constitution  by  annexing  a  people 
without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  them,  upon  a  degra- 
dation of  American  labor  by  enforced  competition  with 
coolie  labor,  upon  the  unfavorable  climatic  conditions 
prevailing  in  Hawaii,  and  upon  the  possibility  of  this  ter- 
ritory, if  annexed,  becoming  a  state  under  political  exi- 
gencies. Tliough  no  one  is  so  rash  as  to  suggest  that 
the  natives  of  these  islands  ought  to  become  voters,  yet 
there  are  many  reasons  which  might  induce  the  more 
ambitious  of  their  political  leaders  to  press  for  further  po- 
litical rights  with  great  earnestness  and,  perhaps,  with  suc- 
cess. 

The  value  of  Hawaiian  commerce  is  not  minimized 
by  those  who  take  this  stand,  but  they  insist  that  its  full 
importance  is  secured  by  present  treaty  relations. 
And,  although  this  case  might  prove  to  be  what  the 
friends  of  annexation  assert  it  would  be,  the  only  excep- 
tion to  our  rule  of  non-acquisition  of  island  territory, 
their  opponents  argue  that  this  departure  is  sufficiently 
grave  and  far-reaching  in  its  consequences  to  demand 
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our  refusal  to  take  it  To  the  pressing  demands  of  civili- 
zation and  the  assumption  of  "manifest  destiny"  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  so  strongly  dwelt  upon  by  those 
who  favor  annexation,  the  reply  comes  that  America  can 
exert  a  better  and  more  powerful  influence  abroad  by 
cultivating  the  policies  of  statesmanship  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  social  reforms  which  the  more  conserva- 
tive of  her  political  leaders  advise,  than  by  allowing  her 
attention  to  be  distracted  by  questions  of  less  moment 
from  the  standpoint  of  either  the  moralist  or  the  econo- 
mist. 

Eeligions  Influence8.-i^Doubtless  the  work  done  by 
Christian  missionaries  in  Hawaii  has  added  much  to  the 
bettering  of  social  conditions  there.  There  are  6,052 
members  of  churches.  The  money  contributed  by  them 
for  carrying  on  religious  and  charitable  work  last  year 
amounted  to  $29,142.  It  is  understood  that  the  religious 
and  institutional  workers  favor  annexation.  The  people 
are  divided  according  to  religious  affiliations  as  fellows: 
Protestants,  21.35  P^r  cent;  Roman  Catholics,  24.18  per 
cent;  Mormons,  4.14  per  cent;  and  49.99  per  cent  are 
Buddhists. 

Native  Opposition  to  Annexation. — ^Toward  the  end 
of  October  it  was  understood  that  the  Hawaiians  who 
opposed  annexation  w^ere  about  to  send  a  delegation  to 
Washington  to  make  formal  protest.  The  men  who 
were  suggested  as  members  of  this  embassy  were  Messrs. 
J.  C).  Carter,  John  Richardson,  A.  Marques,  and  R.  W- 
Wilcox.  For  some  time  the  natives  who  desired  a  return 
to  the  old  regime  lacked  a  fitting  personality  around 
whom  a  feeling  loyal  to  the  throne  might  centre.  On 
November  9,  however,  Princess  Kaiulani,  the  heir  pre- 
sumptive to  the  throne,  landed  in  Honolulu;  and  the 
reverence  and  acclamation  with  which  she  was  received 
showed  that  if  a  restoration  of  the  throne  should  become 
possible  she  would  be  likely  to  prove  a  more  formidable 
claimant  than  the  ex-queen,  Liliuokalani. 

Japan  and  Hawaii. — About  the  first  of  October  it  was 
reported  that  large  numbers  of  Japanese  coolies  were  be- 
ing hurried  to  Hawaii  under  contract,  with  the  idea  that, 
in  case  of  annexation,  they  would  not  have  to  return  to 
Japan  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  contract,  but 
would  have  the  right  to  remain  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  privileges  which  any  other  Hawaiian  citizen  would 
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have.  The  latest  advices  regarding  the  question  of  arbi- 
tration between  Hawaii  and  Japan  indicate  that  Japan 
has  given  up  some  of  her  more  stringent  conditions  (p. 
621),  and  will  be  willing  to  proceed  to  a  consideration  of 
the  question  on  the  grounds  proposed  by  Hawaii. 


^^^^^^ 
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A  Hew  Captain-Oeneral. — ^Almost  the  first  thought  of 
the  new  Spanish  premier,  Sagasta,  on  his  appointment 
during  the  first  week  in  October,  was  to  decide  to  recall 
Captain-General  Weyler  or  to  demand  his  resignation.  A 
telegram  of  October  6  from  Madrid  reported  the  receipt 
by  the  premier  of  a  letter  from  Weyler  oflfering  his  ser- 
vices to  the  government.  That  evening,  at  Havana,  de- 
spite General  Weyler's  prohibition,  a  great  demonstration 
of  confidence  in  him  was  made.  The  Bourse  was  closed, 
all  business  suspended  for  the  day,  and  the  streets  were 
gaily  decorated.  In  the  evening,  processions  marched  to 
the  plaza  in  front  of  the  captain-generaFs  palace,  and 
twenty  thousand  people  assembled  to  express  their  confi- 
dence that  the  home  government  was  "inspired  with  alto- 
gether too  high  designs  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  to 
withdraw  the  illustrious  chief  who  had  subjugated  the  in- 
surrection." In  a  speech  to  the  representatives  of  the 
multitude,  the  captain-general  declared  that  the  success 
of  the  campaign  could  be  properly  appreciated  by  the 
country  fr9m  the  visible  facts. 

"In  the  course  of  seven  months,"  he  said,  "four  important 
provinces  have  been  nearly  pacified;"  as  for  the  two  remaining 
provinces  he  was  confident  of  being  able  to  pacify  them  in  due 
time  with  lihe  forty  battalions  ready  for  the  task,  "for  the  rebels 
know  me,  and  fear  me,  and  will  not  resist  me." 

He  then  announced  that  he  had  requested  the  govern- 
ment to  dispose  of  his  position  as  they  thought  best.  In 
response  to  the  address  of  a  deputation  from  the  volun- 
teers. General  Weyler  said  that  it  had  always  been  his 
plan  to  finish  war  with  war,  "in  accordance  with  the  cus- 
toms of  all  European  nations  and  even  of  the  United 
States."    General  Sherman,  he  said,  while  on  the  march 

ToL   7-54. 
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to  the  sea,  destroyed  all  the  resources  of  the  South  that 
lay  in  his  path,  and  the  Washington  government  finished 
the  war  with  war  and  not  with  a  treaty.  But  the  Madnd 
correspondent  of  the  London  "Times,"  wntmg  two  days 
after,  reported  that  a  cabinet  council  had  unanimously  de- 
cided that  the  system 
o  f  warfare  in  Cuba 
must  be  completely 
changed;"  and  one 
reason  for  the  deci- 
sion was  stated  to  be 
"the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  ar- 
riving' from  Cuba." 
The  same  day  the  im- 
mediate recall  of  Gen- 
eral Weyler  was  de- 
cided upon,  and  Mar- 
shal Bianco  y  A  r  e- 
nas,  Marquis  de  Pena- 
Plata,  was  chosen  to 
be  his  successor.  He 
a  r  r  i  V  e  d  at  Havana, 
October  31.  on  the 
crui  ser  "A  Hon  so 
Trece,"  and  was  re- 
ceived with  great  en- 
™»,  AzcABA^.  «-^p.m«  M.MSHS  thusiasm  by  the  pop- 

ulation. 
General  Weyler,  in  his  proclamation  to  the  people  of 
Cuba  on  taking  ship  for  Spain,  says: 

"More  accustomed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  camp  than  to 
the  enervating  pleasures  of  the  parlor,  I  am  rude  and  concise. 
You  all  know  Ihe  state  ot  Ihe  island  When  I  arrived,  and  you  are 
convinced  that  shortly  peace  will  be  re- established  in  the  island, 
extending  the  already  excellcnl  influence  that  dominates  in  the 
provinces  of  Havana.  Pinar  del  Rio,  Matanzas,  and  Santa  Clara 
up  to  the  Jiiearo  trocha. 

"The  sugar  estates  are  preparing  for  grinding.  The  rail- 
roads are  in  good  condition  for  passengers  and  merchandise,  and 
the  country  can  be  travelled  without  ambuscades,  while  incen- 
diarism has  been  stopped.  To  .-each  this  stage  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  rigorous  measures,  but  I  have  always  offered 
pardon  in  the  name  of  generous  Spain  to  her  unnatural  sons.  I 
leave  the  rebellion  so  reduced  as  to  guarantee  Spanish  sov- 
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creignty;  and  only  by  artful  means  and  by  a  complicity  unworthy 
of  Spaniards  will  the  enemies  of  Spain  be  able  to  imperil  it." 

To  a  deputation  of  autonomists  who  called  to  bid  him 
farewell,  he  said : 

"I  shall  leave  Cuba  with  a  clear  conscience.  ...  As  re- 
gards the  concentraticwi  of  the  pacificos,  I  was  requested  from 
the  outset  to  take  that  step  by  all  the  Spaniards  in  Cuba;  and  the 
results  of  the  concentration  policy,  once  put  in  force,  have  been 
very  favorable  to  the  national  interests.  .  .  .1  count  it  an 
honor  to  have  been  identified  with  the  local  Spanish  party.  But 
the  policy  I  have  followed  was  not  adopted  in  obedience  to  any 
political  party,  but  for  what  it  represented  in  behalf  of  my  coun- 
try." 

Thus  General  Weyler  continues  to  believe  in  the  plan 
of  concentration.  But  when  General  Weylers  successor, 
Captain-General  Blanco,  was  asked  by  a  representative  of 
the  New  York  **Herald,"  October  22,  what  course  he  pur- 
posed to  take  in  that  regard,  his  reply  was: 

"My  method  of  warfare  will  never  include  concentration.  I 
fight  the  enemy,  not  women  and  children.  One  of  the  first 
things  I  shall  do  will  be  to  greatly  extend  the  zones  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  to  allow  the  reconcentrados  to  go  out  of  the  towns  and 
till  the  soil." 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy  the  captain-general  took 
steps  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  reconcentrados. 
On  November  10  he  sent  a  cable  message  to  Seiior  de 
l-ome,  the  Spanish  minister  at  Washington,  informing 
him  that  "extensive  zones  of  cultivation"  had  been  marked 
out,  that  daily  rations  were  provided  by  the  state  for  the 
reconcentrados  and  work  given  them ;  the  reconcentrados 
were  to  be  treated  well,  and  were  to  be  free  toseek  employ- 
ment on  plantations.  Provincial  protective  committees 
had  been  formed  and  had  gone  to  work  to  procure  the 
needed  relief  funds.  "Everything  that  is  humanly  possi- 
ble is  being  done." 

An  edict  of  the  same  date  not  only  gave  permission  to 
planters  to  grind  sugar,  but  urged  that  this  be  done ;  the 
necessary  military  and  civil  protection  was  assured  to  the 
planters.  The  captain-general  required  of  all  govern- 
ment officials  faithful  compliance  with  these  instnictions ; 
the  officials  who  complied  zealously  were  to  be  rewarded. 

On  November  8,  Captain-General  Blanco  issued  a 
proclamation  of  amnesty  in  the  following  terms: 

"I  pardon  in  full  all  those  who  have  been  prosecuted  for  the 
crime  of  rebellion.     Rebels  prosecuted  for  common  crimes,  in- 
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dependent  of  rebellion,  such  as  spoliation,  immorality,  and  the 
like,  will  be  pardoned  as  rebels,  but  judged  for  other  offenses 
committed  by  them. 

"Those  suflfcring  sentences  imposed  prior  to  the  date  of  this 
edict  will  have  their  sentences  commuted  to  a  certain  extent,  and, 
perhaps,  in  some  cases  in  full.  Persons  pardoned  should  appear 
before  the  civil  and  military  authorities  at  their  respective  places 
of  residence,  which  they  will  designate,  and  which  will  be  com- 
municated to  me.  Should  they  designate  places  of  residence 
outside  the  principal  towns,  they  will  be  advised  of  the  necessity 
of  residing  within  the  military  zone  of  cultivation.  The  military 
authorities  vnlLbe  careful  not  to  invade  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil 
authorities.  Therefore,  those  pardoned  cannot  change  their  resi- 
dence without  obtaining  the  permission  of  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary authorities." 

Autonomy. — ^A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  "Trib- 
une," writing  from  Matanzas  in  the  middle  of  October, 
communicates  the  results  of  his  inquiries  regarding  the 
prospects  of  autonomy,  if  any  measure  of  real  self-govern- 
ment were  granted  to  the  island. 

According  to  him  tihe  "business  element"  in  Matanzas,  in  Ha- 
vana, and  elsewhere,  refuse  to  see  in  autonomy  any  true  solution 
of  the  Cuban  question.  For  one  thing,  the  Autonomists  who  are 
loyalists  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  fiH  the  offices  (A  gov- 
ernment; if  they  were  placed  in  power  they  would  not  be  able 
to  preserve  the  peace.  Secret  meetings  for  consultation  have 
been  held  by  merchants  and  sugar-planters  belonging  to  the 
purely  Spanish  element  and  by  several  prominent  Cubans,  to 
c<»nsidcr  the  situation.  It  is  believed  that  when  the  correspond- 
ence between  these  bodies  of  investigators  has  been  canvassed  it 
will  be  found  to  favor  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Washington  government  alone  can  in- 
sure peace  to  the  island  and  security  to  life  and  property.  The 
correspondent  asserts  that  the  ofTer  of  autonomy  made  by  Spain 
only  increases  the  discontent  of  the  mercantile  and  proprietary 
classes.  A  general  uprising  of  the  Spanish  element  is  appre- 
hended if  the  home  government  persists  in  pushing  its  policy  of 
autonomy,  for  autonomy  is  believed  to  be  only  the  first  step  in  a 
rapid  progress  to  Cuban  independence,  a  Cuban  republic,  to 
wliich  annexation  to  the  United  States  would  be  infinitely  pref- 
erable. 

The  correspondent  notes  the  attitude  of  the  newspapers  of 
Cuba  toward  t'he  subject  of  autonomy.  The  "Diario  de  la  Ma- 
rina" supports  the  policy  of  autonomy,  credits  it  to  Senor  Sagas- 
ta  and  urges  the  Reformist  party  to  adopt  it.  "ElPais,"  which  has 
long  been  the  organ  of  the  Autonomist  party,  also  heartily  ap- 
proves the  policy,  but  refuses  to  give  any  credit  to  Senor  Sagasta 
for  initiating  or  inaugurating  it;  Sagasta  was  only  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  Canovas  del  Castillo,  and  of  the  Autonomists, 
wht)  had  worked  for  the  adoption  of  that  policy  for  the  past 
nineteen  years.  "La  Lucfia"  calls  on  the  Autonomists  to  give 
hearty  support  to  the  policy,  but  protests  against  the  Reformists 
being  allowed  to  have  an>  part  in  the  Autonomist  government, 
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insisting  that  the  loyal  Autonomists  and  Conservatives  should 
alone  luive  that  honor.  But  "La  Lucha"  intimates  that  the 
Spanish  government  may  make  mistakes  which  might  bring 
about  a  change  of  sentiment  among  Conservatives  and  Auton- 
omists, and  throw  them  into  the  arms  of  the  United  States. 

The  result  of  the  correspondent's  own  inquiries  as  to 
public  opinion  among  the  wealthier  classes,  is  less  favor- 
able to  the  prospects  of  autonomy. 

Of  the  Conservatives,  he  says  that  they  are  well  aware  that 
the  insurgents  will  not  accept  autonomy  as  the  basis  of  peace.  It 
is  absurd,  say  the  Conservatives,  for  tht  Spanish  government 
eA'en  to  suggiest  the  establishment  of  autonomy  before  the  rebel- 
lion is  put  down  by  force  of  arms.  And  of  the  Autonomists 
themselves,  he  says  that  they  do  not  want  to  see  autonomy  im- 
posed upon  the  insurgents,  for  the  rebel  Leaders,  by  reason  of 
their  great  influence  over  the  Cubans,  are  certain  eventually 
to  overpowier  the  Autonomists  and  to  establish  sooner  or  later 
a  government  on  their  own  lines.  The  Reformists,  on  the  other 
hand,  believe,  or  affect  to  bdieve,  that  the  war  will  soon  be  ended, 
and  that  the  Spanish  government  will  tranquillize  the  island  by  a 
liberal  measure  of  reform  and  home  rule.  But  the  Reformists, 
it  must  be  noted,  do  not  represent  the  weaJtih  and  intelligence  of 
Cuba,  being  for  the  most  part  ambitious  men  or  office  seekers. 

The  project  of  autonomy,  far  from  growing  in  favor 
with  the  propertied  classes,  awakened  more  determined 
opposition  from  day  to  day.  On  October  26  a  telegram 
from  Havana  noted  the  rising  indignation  of  the  volun- 
teers over  the  recall  of  General  Weyler.  Furthermore,  it 
stated  that  the  Autonomist  leaders  were  divided  in  senti- 
ment with  regard  to  the  project,  while  the  Conservatives 
had  proclaimed  their  unqualified  opposition  to  it.  At  a 
meeting  held  October  25,  by  the  Conservatives,  which 
lasted  four  hours,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the 
Conservative  party  should  energetically  oppose  autonomy 
•and  the  policy  of  the  Sagasta  cabinet.  A  mass  meeting 
was  called  for  December  20  in  order  that  the  future  atti- 
tude of  the  party  might  be  definitely  decided.      ^ 

The  response  of  the  insurgents  or  the  Republic  of 
Cuba  to  the  offer  of  autonomy  was  made  toward  the  end 
of  October  in  a  proclamation  signed  by  Domingo  Mendez 
Capote,  president  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  and  counter- 
signed by  Generals  Gomez  and  Calixto  Garcia. 

The  proclamation  declares  that  the  war  will  soon  end,  and, 
in  proof  of  this  assertion,  cites  these  facts : 

I.  That  the  public  assembly  at  Guaimatrilla  for  the  election 
of  a  new  president  was  duly  announced  to  the  whole  wodd  in 
spite  of  Spain's  efforts  to  prevent  it 
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2.  The  siege  and  capture  of  Victoria  de  las  Tunas. 

3.  The  regular  collection  of  taxes  throughout  the  island,  due 
to  complete  civil  and  military  organization. 

4.  The  stability  of  the  Cuban  goveniment  in  the  free  city  of 
Cubitas,  continually  visited  by  noted  journalists  of  the  United 
States,  England,  and  France,  and  never  by  our  enemy. 

5.  The  regular  arrivals  from  abroad  of  war  material,  food, 
and  medical  supplies,  and  diplomatic  and  political  correspond- 
ence, papers,  etc. 

6.  The  establishment  of  diplomatic  agencies  of  the  Republic 
of  Cuba  in  the  principal  countries. 

7.  That  out  of  250,000  men  sent  to  Cuba  by  Spain,  only 
70,000  remain. 

8.  The  elapse  of  two  years  and  seven  months  since  the 
glorious  February  24,  during  which  time  Spain  has  not  been 
able  to  reconquer  the  island,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  great 
European  powers,  who  cannot  understand  so  long  a  war  in  our 
days,  Spain  having  at  her  disposal  all  the  resources  of  an  estab- 
lished power. 

9.  The  impossibility  of  Spain's  floating  in  Paris,  London, 
and  Berlin  a  loan  to  continue  the  war  in  Cuba,  and  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  Spanish  treasury. 

10.  The  daily  desertion  from  the  Spanish  ranks  of  her  sol- 
diers, the  lack  of  food  admitted  by  the  Madrid  press,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Spanish  treasury  is  eight  months  in  arresu-s  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  troops. 

11.  The  noted  failures  of  Generals  Calleja,  Campos,  Morin, 
and  Weyler. 

12.  The  ruin  of  the  interior  and  exterior  trade  of  the  towns 
still  in  Spain's  possession,  and  the  paralyzing  of  farm  work 
caused  by  the  Cuban  Republic. 

13.  The  inaction  of  the  Spanish  troops  in  Camaguey  and  in 
Santa  Clana,  where  Gomez's  headquarters  are,  Weyler  having 
systematically  refused  to  fight. 

14.  The  uselessness  of  the  reconcentration  methods  ol  Wey- 
ler. 

Then  the  determination  of  the  insurgents  never  to  accept 
autonomy  is  proclaimed.  The  assassination  of  some  of  the  b<«t 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection  and  of  150,000  persons  by  Weyler 
is  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  Cubans  will  not  offend  the  memory 
of  the  dead  "by  surrendering  to  autonomy."  The  last  sentence 
in  this  proclamation  is  specially  important,  as  giving  warning 
to  Spanish  commanders  and  officials  that  any  agent  coming  from 
them  into  the  Cuban  lines  with  overtures  looking  toward  a  peace 
with  Spain  will  be  treated  as  a  traitor  or  a  spy :  "Therefore,**  says 
the  proclamation,  "while  rejecting  the  autonomy  so  lately  offered 
by  Spain,  we  do  not  believe  it  necessary  to  remind  her  that  our 
laws  punish  as  guilty  of  high  treason  all  persons  who  come  to 
the  territory  of  Free  Ciuba  with  overtures  for  the  establishment 
of  peace  through  autonomy.** 

At  a  meeting  of  the  central  committee  of  the  Union 
Constitutional  party,  November  11,  it  was  resolved  to 
send  to  the  quecn-reg-ent  a  protest  against  autonomy,  and 
a  petition  requesting  her  not  to  sign  or  sanction  any  de- 
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cree  establishing  autonomous  government  in  Cuba.  The 
cabinet,  on  receipt  of  the  protest,  decided  that  it  must  be 
ignored. 

Government  Scheme  of  Autonomy. — From  the  neces- 
sarily meagre  summaries  of  the  royal  decrees  granting  au- 
tonomy to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  it  is  impossible  to  get  a 
definite  idea  of  the  scheme.  There  are  three  of  those  de- 
crees, and  the  third  of  them  was  signed  by  the  queen-re- 
gent and  the  premier  November  26. 

This  decnee  purports  to  grant  to  the  islands  political  and 
commercial  autonomy.  Under  it  the  government  of  each  island 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  parliament  of  two  chambers,  with  the 
supreme  authority  exercised  by  the  governor-general.  The  sen- 
ate is  to  consist  of  35  members,  of  whom  18  are  elective  and  17 
appointed  for  life  by  the  governor-general  on  behalf  of  the  crown. 
The  chamber  of  deputies  will  have  one  member  for  every  25,000 
inhabitants.  The  chambers  are  to  meet  every  year;  the  governor- 
general  is  empowered  to  suspend,  adjourn,  or  dissolve  the  parlia- 
ment, but  is  required  to  convoke  it  again  within  three  months. 
The  colonial  ministry  is  held  responsible  to  the  chambers.  The 
budget  of  colonial  expenditures  and  receipts  is  to  be  made  up  by 
the  chambers.  The  parliament  makes  its  own  tariff  regulationss 
and  the  governments  of  the  nation  an<i  the  colony  will  decide  all 
question*  relating  to  commerce  between  the  mother  country  and 
itself  without  intervention  of  the  Spanish  cortes.  The  governor- 
general  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces,  and  represents  to 
the  colony  t»he  departments  of  state,  war,  navy,  and  colonies. 
The  secretaries  forming  the  colonial  ministry  are  appointed  by 
the  governor-general:  they  are  five  in  number,  and  their  signa- 
ture is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  governor-generars  orders 
or  decrees;  they  are  themselves  responsible  to  the  parliament  ol 
the  colony.  Towns  of  population  exceeding  i»ooo  souls  are  to  be 
governed  each  by  a  municipal  coun'cil;  provinces  by  provincial 
assemblies;  both  bodies  will  be  autonomous.  Debts  to  be  con- 
tracted by  municipalities  and  loans  to  be  obtained,  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  popular  referendum  on  demand  of  one-third  of  the 
members  of  the  municipal  council.  After  this  constitution  of 
autonomous  government  has  been  approved  by  the  national 
cortes,  it  cannot  be  altered  or  amended  save  on  request  of  the 
insular  paitliament. 

The  Spanish  minister  at  Washington,  Senor  de  Lome, 
finds  in  this  new  constitution  for  the  Spanish  Antilles  '*a 
far  greater  measure  of  control  of  their  own  affairs  than 
is  possessed  by  the  several  states''  in  this  country;  he  ob- 
serves that  Cuba  gets  control  of  her  postal  affairs,  of  h.er 
banking  and  currency,  of  her  customs.  Touching  the 
matter  of  customs,  he  quotes  a  despatch  received  by  him 
from  Madrid,  as  follows: 

*The  insular  parliament  will  form  its  own  tariff,  fixing  botU 
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import  and  export  duties.  The  home  government,  together  with 
the  insular  government,  win  make  a  schedule  of  such  peninsular 
and  insular  products  as  by  common  agreement  shall  enjoy  a 
preferential  duty  over  similar  foreign  products,  which  in  no  case 
shall  exceed  35  per  cent.  In  case  of  disagreement  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  said  schedule,  the  point  in  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a 
committee  of  members  of  the  cortes  consisting  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  peninsulars  and  Cubans." 

Comparing  the  new  measure  with  the  British  North 
America  Act  of  1867,  which  constituted  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  Senor  de  Lome  says  that  in  the  Dominion  the 
pariiament  consists  of  two  bodies.  The  upper  house  is 
'  made  up  of  members  appointed  by  the  crown,  each  mem- 
ber holding  a  life  tenure,  w'ith  a  qualification  that  no  mem- 
ber is  eligible  unless  he  has  an  income  of  $4,000.  The 
provision  for  the  new  Cuban  upper  house  is  along  the 
same  general  line,  but  is  far  less  stringent  Instead  of  the 
crown  appointing  all  of  the  upper  house,  as  in  the  case  of 
Canada,  the  Spanish  crown  is  to  appoint  only  one-half  of 
the  members  of  the  upper  house  of  Cuba.  The  other  half 
are  to  be  elected  by  the  people  of  Cuba  every  five  years. 
There  is  a  $4,000  property  qualification  for  membership 
of  the  upper  house  of  Cuba,  which  is  the  same  as  that  in 
Canada.  The  same  comparison  holds  good  between  the 
proposed  lower  house  in  Cuba  and  the  lower  house  in 
Canada.  Tliere  is  a  $2,500  property  qualification  for 
members  of  the  lower  house  in  Canada,  and  also  a  qualifi- 
cation as  to  those  who  may  vote  for  such  members.  But 
in  the  new  plan  ior  Cuba  there  is  no  property  qualification 
as  to  the  electors.  It  is  one  man,  one  vote,  the  same  be 
he  black  or  white. 

Famine  and  Disease. — ^The  condition  of  the  Spanish 
troops  is  declared  by  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
"Herald''  to  be  nearly  as  bad  as  that  of  the  concentrados. 
The  correspondent's  judgment  is  based  on  observation 
along  the  Spanish  lines  for  twenty-five  miles. 

For  many  months  the  soldiers  have  received  no  pay,  their 
credit  with  shopkeepers  in  tihe  small  towns  is  exhausted,  and  the 
supplies  of  food  and  clothing  obtained  from  the  commissaries  are 
insufficient.  Sick  soldiers  are  seen  lying  by  the  roadsides;  many 
of  the  forts  are  little  more  than  hospitals;  in  many  of  the  garri- 
sons it  would  be  difficult  to  get  together  a  force  of  any  size  that 
would  be  able  to  march  five  miles  and  then  be  in  a  condition  to 
face  an  ordinap''  band  of  rebels.  The  squads  of  soldiers  that 
saluted  the  train  at  every  stopping  place  "appeared  barely  able 
to  raise  their  rifles."  In  one  of  the  forts  at  Artemisia,  more  than 
half  of  the  garrison  lay  sick  in  hammocks,  without  medicines, 
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without  attendance:  their  only  ration  consists  of  sailt  fish  and  red 
beans.  In  a  church  that  is  used  as  a  prisot\.  half  the  guards  were 
invalids.  When  a  company  was  ordered  to  escort  a  convoy  out- 
side the  lines,  the  commanding  officer  found  one-third  of  tihe  men 
lying  on  the  ground  wrapped  in  blankets  and  shivering  with 
ague.  On  the  roaxl  between  Guanajay  and  Mariano,  several  forts 
were  visited;  in  each  almost  half  of  the  men  wtere  ill  and  the  rest 
looked  half  starved. 

An  official  telegfram  from  the  commander  at  Ciega  de 
Avila  to  the  authorities  at  the  capital  is  quoted;  it  is  dated 
November  17,  and  reads: 

"Very  serious  conflict  in  tlhis  town  (garrison).  No  bread, 
no  flour,  absolutely;  3,000  sick  in  the  hospital  without  any  pro- 
visions whatever.  The  flour  asked  for  on  October  28  must  be 
sent,  and  send  cash  to  buy  supplies.    No  credit." 

Telegrams  like  this  are  coming  to  the  palace  daily. 
Of  the  condition  of  the  concentrados  this  correspondent 
writes: 

"Whenever  I  saw  the  dozens  of  skeleton-like  hands  stretched 
out  to  ane  for  bread;  whenever  I  looked  into  the  deathlike  faces 
of  these  reconcentrados,  the  tide  of  Barrie's  book,  'Better  Dead,* 
came  to  mind.  Most  of  these  poor  people  are  now  beyond  re- 
lief. They  might  be  kept  alive  a  little  longer,  but  they  are  phy- 
sical, and,  in  many  cases,  mental  wrecks." 

Toward  the  end  of  November,  according  to  a  telegram 
from  Havana,  small-pox  was  ravaging  the  neighborhood 
of  the  insurgent  headquarters  in  Pinar  del  Rio;  and  in  the 
hospitals  in  the  hills  1,700  persons  were  suflfering  from  the 
disease.  In  the  Spanish  military  hospitals  at  the  same 
date  there  were,  according  to  General  Losada,  sub-inspec- 
tor of  the  health  department,  35,000  soldiers;  and  of  that 
number  15,000  were  suffering,  not  from  disease,  but  sim- 
ply from  want  of  nourishment.  Tlie  problem  of  afford- 
ing relief  to  the  concentrados  was  pressing  itself  on  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  at  Havana.  But  what  could 
be  done?  An  American  observer  at  Havana  sugg^ts 
invoking  the  aid  of  the  Red  Cross : 

"Under  the  circumstances,  there  is  only  one  way  open  to  suc- 
cor these  destitute  people,  and  that  is  to  appeal  to  the  charitable 
women  of  Cuba  for  aid,  and  to  ask  the  International  Red  Cross 
Society  to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  Indeed,  many  people  have 
been  h«ard  to  express  surprise  at  the  fact  that  a  strong  Red  Cross 
movement  was  not  started  long  ago,  in  Europe,  at  least,  in  behalf 
of  tlic  long-suflFering  peasantry  of  Cuba,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
poor  boy  soldiers  of  Spain.  But  here,  again,  the  pride  of  the 
Spaniards  bars  the  way;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  distressing  state 
ot  a£Fairs  existing  in  Cuba  will  continue  until  some  public-spirited 
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persans  arise  in  Europe  or  in  the  United  States  and  make  a  de- 
termined effort  to.ass\^t  those  whose  only  crime  is  that  they  arc 
compelled  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  superiors.  The  Spaniards 
in  some  cases  go  even  further  than  this,  and  take  the  ground  that 
the  Red  Cross  movement  shouild  be  started  in  the  United  States, 
adding  that  as  it  is  from  the  United  States  that  the  insurgents  re- 
ceive their  aid,  so  it  should  be  from  the  United  States  that  the 
movement  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  of  both  sides  should  come." 

Military  Operations. — On  October  i ,  according  to  offi- 
cial Spanish  report,  General  Molina,  having  divided  his 
forces,  ordered  several  detachments  to  advance  simultane- 
ously through  the  mountain  defiles  against  an  insurgent 
force  under  Arango,  Sanguily,  and  other  rebel  command- 
ers at  Arcos  de  Diego  and  Samarones  in  the  Havana 
province.  The  insurgents  were  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
in  flight,  losing  more  than  loo  men  killed;  the  Spanish 
loss  was  15  killed,  37  wounded.  About  the  same  date, 
Captain-General  W'cyler  reported  to  the  home  govern- 
ment that  the  condition  of  Cuba  had  **improved  to  a  re- 
markable degree,"  and  that  the  country  had  ''received  a 
fresh  lease  of  life  ;*'  in  the  eastern  provinces  there  w^s  "un- 
interrupted service  of  trains  on  all  the  railroads;''  the 
morale  of  the  army  was  excellent  "despite  the  fact  that  the 
pay  was  six  months  in  arrears.'*  Reports  of  minor  advan- 
tages gained  over  the  insurgents  were  also  given  out  from 
the  headquarters  in  Havana.  But  on  October  7  a  less 
fortunate  encounter  was  had  with  rebels  at  Carmen  in  the 
province  of  Havana.  The  official  report  stated  that  the 
rebels  occupied  elevated  positions,  and  in  an  attempt  to 
dislodge  them  Colonel  Rotger  lost  19  men  killed,  26  men 
wounded;  he  himself  was  also  woimded. 

An  action  of  more  considerable  importance  was  the 
capture  by  the  rebels  of  the  town  of  Las  Tunas  towards 
the  end  of  September,  a  vivid  description  of  which  is  given 
in  a  letter  from  one  of  the  participants  in  the  action,  Fred- 
erick Funston,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  Cuban  army.     Colonel  Funston  writes: 

"We  have  just  won  the  biggest  victory  of  this  revolution  by 
capturing  the  city  erf  Las  Tunas,  with  its  twenty-one  forts,  with 
its  entire  garrison  and  armament.  The  fight  lasted  three  days 
and  two  nights,  and  was  a  fearfully  bloody  affair.  On  the  night 
of  the  27th  we  threw  up  intrenchments  on  the  north  side  of  the 
town,  the  nearest  fort  heing  400  yards  distant,  and  placed  therein 
four  breech-loading  field  guns  and  a  Sims-Duddey  pneumatic 
dynamite  gun.  The  pneumatic  dynamite  gun  did  wonders, 
wT^king  the  cavalry  headquarters  in  two  shots  and  blowing  the 
top  off  Fort  Concepcion, 
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"At  10  A.  M.  on  the  28th,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Calixto  Enam- 
orado,  with  a  few  men,  carried  the  latter  work  by  assault,  losing 
one-third  of  his  men  by  the  fire  of  adjoining  forts.  At  12 
o'clock  took  place  the  grand  feature  o«f  the  siege.  Chief  of  Staff 
Menocal  ordered  the  bugle  to  sound  the  charge.  Hardly  had  the 
notes  died  away  before  Enamorado,  with  200  men,  left  the  shelter 
of  the  hill  crest  and  started  for  the  fort.  Many  men  fell;  but  on 
they  pushed  until  checked  by  a  tangle  of  barbed-wire  fence, 
where,  in  the  open,  they  held  their  position,  firing  at  the  Spanish 
in  the  trenches  of  the  fort,  until  Lieutenant-Colonel  Carlos  Gar- 
cia, son  of  the  general,  led  up  150  men  to  their  support.  Then 
there  was  a  wild  rush  for  the  fort.  Men  cut  the  barbed  wire  with 
their  machetes;  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Garcia,  with  the  Cuban 
flag  in  one  hand  and  sword  in  the  other,  leaped  the  moat,  the  men 
following.  It  was  like  the  battles  of  the  story  books,  and  it  was 
worth  years  of  humdrum  life  to  see  it.  All  was  over  in  a  mo- 
ment; and  when  the  hated  red  and  yellow  flag  gave  way  to  the 
Cuban  banner,  we  were  in  intrenchments  only  400  yards  away, 
cheering  ourselves  hoarse.  All  the  rest  of  the  fearfully  hot  day 
we  pitched  shells  at  the  Spanish  forts,  and  dodged  those  sent  at 
us. 

**The  morning  of  the  30th  saw  the  end  at  hand.  After  an 
hour's  bombardment  the  ffag  of  truce  was  sent  from  the  infantry 
cuartel,  and,  the  plucky  commander  having  been  killed,  his  men 
surrendered,  and  the  fight  was  over,  but  at  a  fearful  cost,  one- 
third  of  the  Cubans  having  fallen.  The  Spaniards  had  fought  as 
heroes,  losing  40  per  cent  of  their  garrison  in  the  defense.  We 
captured  twenty-one  forts,  1,050  rifles,  with  i,ooo>ooo  rounds  of 
ammunition  and  two  Krupp  cannon." 

Before  daylight  on  Sunday,  November  21,  a  volley  of 
bullets  was  fired  at  the  captain-general's  palace  from  Casa 
Blanca,  600  yards  across  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  It 
was  learned  that  General  Rafael  de  Cardenas,  with  50 
rebels,  had  entered  Casa  Blanca  shortly  before  midnight 
on  horseback,  and  that  at  the  end  of  four  hours  each  man 
led  out  a  horse,  with  an  extra  one  he  had  appropriated, 
laden  with  clothing,  provisions,  silver  plate,  and  consid- 
erable money.  Before  the  band  left  they  fired  two  vol- 
leys at  the  palace,  and  then  retired  to  the  house  of  a  friend 
within  the  Spanish  lines,  and  there  took  supper  previously 
ordered. 

The  TTnitcd  States  and  Cnba. — Mr.  Hannis  Taylor,  late 
American  minister  at  Madrid,  contributed  to  the  "North 
American  Review"  for  November  an  article  in  which  he 
reviews  without  any  diplomatic  reserve  the  dealings  of 
Spain  with  her  colony  of  Cuba. 

The  war,  he  declares,  cannot  end  with  reconciliation  between 
the  colony  and  the  mother  country.  Parliamentary  government 
cannot  be  granted  by  Spain.  Spain  has  it  not  herself;  her  cortcs 
IS  a  "phantom;"  the  administration  is  purely  bureaucratic.     The 
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mannbcturers  of  Catalonia  are  the  rulers  of  Spain;  they  dictate 
her  public  policy.  'If  the  whole  fabric  of  political  oe  mUitary 
oppression  under  which  Cuba  is  now  dying  could  be  removed  at 
»  blow,  the  great  economic  difficulty  would  still  remain,  sufficient 
in  itself  to  make  her  a  desert,  unless  the  power  to  enact  com- 
mercial and  economic  law  is  transferred,  as  in  all  great  English 
colonies,  from  the  home  parliament  to  a  Cuban  legislature." 
Reforms  granted  by  Spain  are  shams;  their  authors  could  not 
remain  in  office  one  day  if  they  sacrificed  Catalonian  iatercsu 
and  Spanish  pride  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Cubans. 
But  the  war  must  not  be 
allowed  to  go  on  to  utter 
extermination  of  the  Cu- 
ban people:  the  United 
States  must,  in  self-in- 
terest  and   in    behalf   of 

tervene.  Mr.  Taylor 
believes  that  the  United 
States  can  end  the  war 
simply  by  the  exertion 
of  moral  pressure. 

"What  1  hope  to 
see,"  says  he,  "is  the 
prompt  adoption  by  con- 
gress, upon  its  reassem- 
bling, of  a  joint  resolu- 
tion embodying  three 
clear  and  delinite  propo- 
sitions: The  first,  as- 
serting our  right  and 
duty  not  only  to  our- 
selves but  lo  humanity, 
by  virtue  of  the  univer- 
sally recognized  doctrine 
of  intervention,  as  well 
as  by  virtue  of  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  dreadful  con- 
invdves  not  only  the 


flict  SO  long  raging  in  Cuba,  bee; 

constant  disturbance  of  our  internal  peace  but  also  the  destructi 

of  great  coninierciaJ  and  property  interests  of  our  citizens 

second,  asseriing  that,  afier  enduring  patiently  all  such 


the 

1  >'ears  of  war  in  Cuba  out  of  the  last  twcnty- 
nt  oi  the  United  States  has  offered  in  vain  its 
peacemaker  to  Spain  in  hope  of  aiding  her 
her  susceptibilities  in  bringing  to  a  close  a 
c  to  the  material  interests  of  both  countries; 
that  ihe  government  of  the  United  States,  in 
of  Spain's  refusal  to  accept  such  friendly  and  respectable 
mediation,  has  now  resolved  to  exercise  upon  its  own  responsi- 
bility its  entire  mora^influence.  to  the  end  that  the  war  in  Cuba 
may  be  brc)Ught  to  a  speedy  close,  provided  Spain  fails  to  ac- 
complish that  result  in  a  reasonable  time  to  be  dearly  indicated. 
"The  undertone  of  this  resolution  should  then  leave  no  doubt 


incident  to  liflec 
nine,  the  govern 

friendly  officos  ■ 
without  offense 

the  third,  decl.iri 
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as  to  the  fact  that  in  the  event  the  application  of  such  moral 
means  fails  to  produce  the  necessary  result,  we  reserve  to  our- 
selves the  right  to  take  such  other  or  further  action  in  the  prem- 
ises as  may  be  made  necessary  by  future  events.  The  mere  pass- 
age of  such  a  resolution  by  decided  majorities  in  both  houses, 
coupled  with  a  ftiearty  concurrence  upon  the  part  of  the  presi- 
dent, will,  I  can  not  doubt,  so  completely  prostrate  the  present 
Cuban  policy  of  Spain  that  it  will  die  in  a  short  time,  without 
further  action  upon  our  part  The  Spanish  people  themselves, 
worn  out  and  exhausted  by  an  unfruitful  strife  of  which  the 
masses  who  are  mainly  called  upon  for  military  service  are  tihor- 
oughly  weary,  will  see  that  the  continuance  of  the  conflict  under 
existing  conditk>ns  is  impossible;  while  foreign  nations  friendly 
to  Spain  will  counsel  her  to  pause  in  the  presence  of  su-ch  serious 
contingencies.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Spain  should  resolve' to 
resist  our  moral  authority  in  the  -matter,  she  could  do  no  more 
than  suspend  <liplomatic  relations;  the  passage  of  such  a  resolu- 
tion as  has  been  indicated  could  not  be  justly  regarded  as  a  casus 
belli.  And  yet  it  would  be  surely  fatal  in  its  results ;  it  would  so 
completedy  hit  the  mark  that  the  fierce  bird  of  prey  that  is  now 
whetting  its  beak  upon  the  vitals  of  Cuba  would  fall  from  its 
perch  pierced  through  and  through." 

Filibustering. — ^The  secretary  af  the  navy,  Hon.  J.  D. 
Long,  in  an  interview  with  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  "Herald,"  October  21,  made  a  statement  of  what 
has  been  done  by  the  United  States  government  to  pre- 
vent the  shipment  of  arms  from  this  country  to  the  Cu- 
ban insurgents.  First,  a  cordon  of  ships  is  maintained 
along  the  coast,  especially  in  the  waters  most  haunted  by 
the  vessels  employed  in  carrying  the  war  material.  The 
treasury  department  keeps  a  fleet  of  revenue  cutters  on 
patrol  duty;  and  both  the  treasury  and  the  department  of 
justice  are  in  constant  communication  with  revenue  offi- 
cers and  marshals  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  shipment 
of  arms  and^similar  violations  of  the  neutrality  laws.  So 
far  the  cost  of  these  efforts  has  amounted  to  about  $2,000,- 
000,  and  Secretary  Long  thinks  it  strange  that  the  Span- 
ish government  intends  to  bring  a  claim  for  damages 
against  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  war,  on  the 
ground  of  neglect  of  duty  in  permitting  the  filibustering 
expeditions  to  sail. 

The  crew  of  the  American  schooner  "Competitor,'* 
captured  in  1896  while  attempting  to  land  war  material 
for  the  insurgents  (Vol.  6,  pp.  306, 801),  and  since  that  time 
held  in  confinement  in  the  Cabanas  fortress,  were  released 
by  order  of  Captain-General  Blanco  November  18.  The 
prisoners  were  Alfredo  Laborde,  tit?  skipper,  Charles 
Bamett,  Ona  M^elton,  and  William  Gildea. 
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InteniAtioiul  Bimetallism. — ^The   United   States   Bi- 
metallic Conference  Commission,  composed  of  Senator 
E.  O.  Wolcott  of  Colorado,  Hon.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  of 
Illinois, andGeneralCharies  J.  Paine  of  Boston,  Mass.,  re- 
ceived the  formal  reply  of  the  British  government  (p.  613) 
on  October  20.     At  the  same  time  an  official  Blue  book 
was  published,  giving 
a  complete  report  of 
the    negotiations    be- 
tween the  ccwnmission 
and  the  British  minis- 
try. 

In  addition  to  the 
facts  already  made 
public,  and  recorded 
in  "Current  Hist<MT" 
(p.  611),  the  Blue 
book  repcMled  two 
conferences  held  i  n 
London,  July  12  and 
15,  at  which  the 
United  States  com- 
missioners formally 
stated  the  object  of 
their  visit,  outlined 
the  plans  proposed  by 
them,  and  announced 
t  h  e  success  of  their 
mission  in  Paris  and 
s«!.»iii«  K.  n.  .HiitoTTonniinAoo.  (j,g  cordial  co-opcfa- 

tion  of  the  French 
government.  The  French  ambassador  was  present  and  as- 
sured the  English  ministers  that  his  superiors  at  Paris 
were  preparetl  to  support  the  American  envoys  in  their  ne- 
gotiations. Aftcra  very  frank  statement  of  thecase  from  all 
sides,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach,  declared  definitely  that  the  British  government 
would  not,  under  any  conditions,  entertainany  proposition 
to  open  the  Indian  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 
The  niinistrv  was  ready,  however,  to  give  its  careful  at- 
tention to  any  suggestions  offered  by  the  American  com- 
missioners or  their  French  allies.  It  was  understood,  of 
course,  from  the  first,  that  the  aim  of  these  negotiations 
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was  merely  to  secure  some  distinct  grounds  for  common 
action,  which  might  form  the  basis  for  discussion  and  for 
binding  action  to  be  taken  by  an  international  convention, 
which  it  was  proposed  to  hold  in  case  the  different  govern- 
ments chiefly  interested  in  the  establishment  of  the  world's 
currency  upon  a  secure  and  permanent  basis,  would  previ- 
ously agree  to  support  such  action. 

The  pro'posals  of  the  American  commission,  stating 
the  action  which  it  was  suggested  that  Great  Britain  might 
take,  were  then  handed  to  Lord  Salisbury.  They  were  as 
follows: 

1.  The  opening  of  the  Indian  mints  and  the  repeal  of  the 
order  making  the  sovereign  legal  tender  in  India. 

2.  Placing  one-fifth  of  the  bullion  in  the  issue  department 
of  the  Bank  of  England  in  silver. 

3.  Raising  the  legal-tender  limit  of  silver  to  say  iio  and 
issuing  20s.  notes  based  on  silver,  which  shall  be  legal  tender, 
and  the  retirement,  in  graduation  or  otherwise,  of  the  los.  gold 
pieces  and  the  substitution  of  paper  based  on  silver. 

4.  An  agreement  to  com  annually  so  much  silver,  the 
amount  to  be  left  open. 

5.  The  opening  of  the  Indian  mints  to  the  coinage  of  rupees 
and  to  the  coinage  of  British  dollars,  which  shall  be  full  tender 
in  the  Straits  Settlements  and  other  silver  standard  colonies,  and 
tender  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  limit  of  silver  legal  tender. 

6.  Colonial  action  and  the  coinage  of  silver  in  Egypt. 

.  7.  Something  having  the  general  scope  of  the  Huskisson 
plan. 

The  excitement  over  the  second  suggestion,  and  the 
campaign  waged  against  it  by  the  London  "Times"  and 
the  "City"  bankers,  were  fully  recorded  last  quarter  in 
"Current  History"  (p.  612).  But  little  attention  ap- 
pears to  have  been  paid  to  the  last  five  suggestions.  It 
was  understood  that  the  decision  of  the  ministry  in  Lon- 
don would  be  determined  by  its  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
the  proposal  to  reoi>en  the  mints  in  India  to  silver  coinage. 
The  American  envoys  were  promptly  informed  that  no 
reply  could  be  given  to  them  until  after  a  consultation 
with  the  Indian  government  at  Simla,  and  the  receipt  of 
its  opinion  on  this  question. 

Attitude  of  the  Indian  Goz'ernment. — The  opinion  of  the 
government  of  India  reached  England  about  the  middle 
of  October.  It  was  discussed  in  a  cabinet  meeting,  Octo- 
ber 16;  and  the  decision  then  arrived  at  was  communi- 
cated to  Ambassador  I  lay  as  soon  as  it  could  be  properly 
drafted   and   signed.    The   letter   was   expressed   most 
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courteously,  unusually  so,  even  for  a  document  coming 
from  the  British  foreign  office.  While  the  refusal  to 
adc^t  any  of  the  proposals  was  absolute,  every  oppor- 
tunity was  given  to  the  commissicwiers  to  reopen  the  ques- 
tion if  they  had  acquired  new  facts  or  new  ideas  since  their 
earlier  statement.  This  letter  was  accompanied  by  the 
reply  received  from  the  Indian  government,  which  states 
clearly  and  forcibly  the  facts  and  arguments  which  led  to 
their  decision.  TTiis  document,  with  the  omission  of  a 
few  less  significant  paragraphs,  is  as  follows: 

Simla,  September  i6,  1897. 

".  .  .  The  present  currency  systems  of  the  three  coun- 
tries may  be  thus  described.  France  and  the  United  States  both 
have  a  gold  standard;  their  mints  are  open  to  gold  and  closed 
to  silver;  but  gold  and  silver  coins  are  alike  legal  tender  to  an 
unlhnited  amount  in  both  countries  at  a  ratio  of  15  1-2  to  i  in 
the  former,  and  of  16  to  i  in  the  latter.  The  currency  system  of 
India  is  in  a  transition  state;  the  government  of  India  in  1893 
decided  to  establish  a  ^old  standard,  and  the  first  step  toward 
that  object  was  the  closing  of  the  mints  to  silver  (Vol.  3,  p.  219). 
The  silver  rupee  is  still  the  sole  legal  tender  coin,  though  the 
government  has  undertaken  to  receive  gold  and  sovereigns  un- 
der certain  restrictions,  the  rate  of  exdhange  adopted  being  i6d. 
the  rupee,  or  15  rupees=ii.  The  measures  to  be  taken  when 
the  transition  period  has  passed  have  not  been  laid  down,  but  it 
is  probable  tt^t  the  Indian  mints  will  be  opened  to  gold,  and 
gold  coins  will  be  made  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited  amount; 
silver  rupees  would  also  stUl  continue  to  be  legal  tender  to  an 
unlimited  amount;  and  the  ratio  between  the  rupee  ami  the  gold 
coins  as  legal  tendper  would  at  the  same  time  be  finally  set- 
tled.   .    .    . 

"The  changes  which  are  involved  in  the  arrangements  pro- 
posed are  the  following:  France  and  the  United  States  are  to 
open  their  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  continuing  the 
free  coinage  of  gold  and  the  unlimited  legal  tender  of  coins  of 
both  metals,  the  ratio  remaining  unchanged  in  France  and  being 
altered  to  the  French  ratio  of  15  1-2  to  i  in  the  United  States. 
India  is  to  open  her  mints  to  silver,  to  keep  them  closed  to 
gold,  and  to  undertake  hot  to  make  gold  legal  tender.  France 
and  the  United  States  wouild  thus  be  bimetallic;  India  would  be 
monometallic  (silver);  while  most  of  the  other  hnportant  coon- 
tries  of  the  world  would  be  monometallic  (gold). 

"The  object  which  the  proposers  have  in  view  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  stable  relation  between  the  values  of  gold  and  of 
silver.  This  would  include  the  establishment  of  a  stable  ex- 
change between  the  rupee  and  sterling  currency,  which  was  the 
object  of  the  governiment  of  India  in  the  adoption  of  the  policy 
of  a  gold  standard,  and  in  the  closing  of  the  mints  to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver.  If,  then,  it  were  certain  ttoat  the  suggested 
measures  would  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  stable  ratio,  the 
government  of  India  might  well  consider  whether  their  adoptioo 
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would  hot  be  preferaible  to  the  policy  to  which  they  committed 
themselves  in  1893  in  the  hope  of  attaining  the  same  result  by 
isolated  action  on  the  part  of  India  alone.    .    .    . 

"The  first  result  of  the  suggested  measures,  if  they  even  tem- 
porarily succeed  in  their  object,  would  be  an  intense  disturbance 
of  Indian  trade  and  industry  by  the  sudden  rise  in  the  rate  of 
exchange,  which,  if  the  ratio  adopted  were  15  1-2  to  i,  would  be 
a  rise  from  about  i6d.  to  about  23d.  the  rupee.  Such  a  rise  is 
enough  to  kill  ounr  export  trade,  for  the  time  at  least.  If  the 
public  were  not  convinced  that  the  arrangement  would  have  the 
effect  intended,  or  believed  that  it  woyld  not  be  permanent,  the 
paralysis  of  trade  and  industry  would  be  prolonged  and  accom- 
panied by  acute  individual  suffering,  none  of  the  advantages  ex- 
pected woudd  be  attained,  and  the  country  would  pass  through  a 
critical  period  which  would  retard  its  progress  for  years.  .  .  . 
If  the  doubt  should  happen  to  be  justified  by  the  results,  the  po- 
sition would  be  disastrous  alike  to  the  state,  to  individuals,  and 
to  trade  generally.  The  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  having 
risen  suddenly,  without  any  intermediate  steps,  from  i6d.  to 
some  higher  figure,  it  would  fall  quite  as  suddenly  to  a  point  far 
lower  than  its  present  level,  probably  to  Qd.,  or  even  lower. 
Such  a  fall  would,  apart  from  other  disastrous  results,  necessitate 
the  imposition  of  additional  taxation. 

"Such  an  agreement  as  is  proposed  is  an  infinitely  more 
serious  question  for  India  than  for  either  of  the  other  two  coun- 
tries, for  it  seems  clear  that  practically  the  whole  risk  of  disaster 
from  failure  would  fall  on  India  alone.  .  .  .  France  pos- 
sesses a  large  stock  of  gold,  and  the  United  States  are  at  present 
in  much  the  same  situation  as  France,  though  the  stock  of  that 
metal  is  not  so  large.  If  no  prec9utio4is  were  taken  these  gold 
reserves  might  disappear  under  the  operation  of  the  agreement; 
and  in  that  case,  if  the  experiment  ultimately  failed,  the  two 
countries  concerned  would  suflFer  a  great  loss.  But  it.  is  incon- 
ceivable that  precautions  would  not  be  taken,  at  all  events  so 
soon  as  the  danger  of  the  depletion  of  the  gold  reserves  mani- 
fested itsell;  and,  therefore,  it  is  probable  that  no  particular 
change  would  take  place  in  the  monetary  system  of  France  or 
the  United  States,  the  only  effect  of  the  agreement  being  a  coin- 
age of  silver  which  would  terminate  with  the  termination  of  the 
agreement.  Thus  tlhe  whole  cost  of  the  failure,  if  the  experi- 
ment should  fail,  would  be  borne  by  India.  .  .  .  We  do  not 
think  that  any  remedy  would  be  open  to  us,  for  if  the  Indian 
mints  were  reopened  to  silver  now,  it  would,  in  our  opinion,  be 
practically  impossible  for  the  government  of  ledia  ever  to  close 
them  again;  and,  even  if  they  were  closed,  it  would  only  be  after 
very  large  additions  had  been  made  to  the  amount  of  silver  in 
circulation. 

"There  is  another  important  consideration  in  which  India 
is  affected  in  a  manner  different  from  France  and  the  United 
States.  The  effect  of  the  scheme  will  probaibly  be  an  increase 
in  gold  prices  (that  is,  in  the  prices  current  in  France  and  in  the 
United  States)  and  a  fall  in  silver  prices  (that  is,  in  the  prices 
current  in  India).  .  .  .  We  presume  that  France  and  the 
United  States  contemplate  with  equanimity  the  possible  effects 
of  the  change  of  prices  upon  their  trade  and  production  gener- 

ToL  7-06. 
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ally,  while  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  us,  affected  as  we  are 
in  the  opposite  direction,  to  take  the  same  view. 

"It  seems  to  us  somewhat  unfair  to  expect  that  India,  should, 
after  its   struggles  and  difficulties  of  the   last   decade,   consider 
itself  on  ttie  same  plane  in  the  discussion  of  these  projects  as 
France   and  the   United   States.     India   has.   since   1893.   passed 
through  a  period  of  serious  tension  and  embarmssfnent  alike  to 
tnule  and  to  the  government.     We  are  satisfied  that,   great  as 
have  been  the  troubles  which  have  attended  this  period  ot  tran- 
sition, the  attainment  in 
the    end    of    the    para- 
mount object   of   stabil- 
ity in  exchange  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  sacri- 
fices made.     We  believe 
that   our   difficulties   are 
now    nearly    over,    and 
that    we    shall,    in    the 
near  future,  succeed  in 
establishing  a  stable  ex- 
change at  l6d.  the  rupee 
by  continuing  the  pol- 
icv  Initiated  in  1893. 

■The  United  Sutes 
are  possibly,  in  part  at 
least,  inspired,  in  mak- 
ing these  proposals,  by 
the  idea  that  tliey  may 
have  before  them  some 
of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  which  we  have 
experienced.   If  our  way 

the  consideration  that 
another  and  3  friendly 
nation  would  derive 
benefit  from  the  course 

.T.    .....    ..    u.^^,—.,u     ,-...ij.->,,n>  n.^n..  SdOptCd       by       US       WOuld 

'  minds   as  a    good    rea- 

son for  the  adoption  of  a  course  of  ax:iion  which  would  have 
that  result.  But  the  case  is  quite  different  when,  on  the  eve  of 
emerging  with  success,  by  our  own  unaided  effoKs,  from  the 
monetary  disturbances  of  the  last  20  years,  we  are  asked,  in  view 
oi  the  benefit  to  other  nations,  to  throw  away  the  advantages  we 
have  gained  and  plunge  into  a  new  period  of  struggle  and 
change.  Only  the  most  absolute  certainty  of  early  and  pemu- 
nent   success   would    warrant    our  acceptance   of   such   a   posi- 

"To  afford  a  hope  that  a  monetary  union  will  succeed  in 
eslabllshinK  stability  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  it 
is  essenli.-iil  that  the  nations  adhering  to  it  should  be  of  such 
number  and  importance  that  the  metallic  ctnreney  of  the  whole 
body  shall  be  of  sufficient  extent  to  allow  of  the  exercise  of  ade- 
quate  Influence   on   the   value   o(   the   two   metals.     We   doubt 
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whether  any  two,  or  even  three,  nations  in  the  world,  unless, 
indeed,  one  of  them  was  Great  Britain,  could  comply  with  this 
condition,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  France  and 
the  United  States  and  India  certainly  could  not.  The  intended 
ratio  assigns  to  coined  silver  a  much  higher  value  than  the  pres- 
ent market  vtailue  of  silver,  and  the  market  value  could  only  be 
raised  by  transferring  the  demand  for  coinage  from  gold  to 
silver.  But  France,  the  United  States,  and  India  all  possess  a 
very  large  stock  of  silver  coin,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  there 
is  mifch  room  in  them  for  a  large  increase  in  the  silver  coinage 
except  by  the  displacement  in  Prance  and  the  United  Statics  of 
the  existing  gold  coins.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  whole  of 
the  gold  coinage  of  both  France  and  the  United  States  might 
disappear  and  be  replaced  by  silver  coins  before  the  market  value 
of  silver  was  raised  to  the  intended  ratio  with  gold.  Whether 
the  governments  of  those  countries  will  allow  a  total  displace- 
ment of  their  gold  by  silver  coins  and  the  possible  export  from 
the  country  of  the  entire  stock  of  gold,  is  open  to  more  than 
doubt;  and  in  so  far  as  either  enforces  measures  to  prevent  goW 
from  being  exported,  the  power  of  the  union,  and  possibly  also 
its  desire,  to  effect  its  object  wiill  be  diminished. 

"A  further  doubt  occurs  in  the  possibility  that  either  Fnance 
or  the  United  States  may  be  reduced  for  a  time  to  a  paper  cur- 
rency. In  that  case  the  agreement  would  cease  to  operate  for 
an  indefinite  period  under  the  stress  of  circumstances.    .    .    . 

"The  arguments  we  have  offered,  in  discussing  the  chances 
of  success  or  failure  of  the  arrangement,  have  been  independent 
of  consideration  of  the  precise  ratio  proposed  by  France  and  the 
United  States.  We  have  objected  to  the  arrangement  on  the 
grounds  which  apply  to  it  whatever  be  the  ratio  adopted,  but 
we  must  add  that  our  objections  are  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
(act  that  so  high  a  ratio  is  proposed  as  15  1-2  to  i.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  difficulty  of  making  the  arrangeinent  effective  will  be 
immensely  increased  by  the  adoption  of  a  ratio  differing  so 
widely  from  tJhe  present  market  ratio.  Indeed,  even  if  it  could 
be  maintained  successfully,  we  should  object  to  that  ratio  in  the 
interests  erf  India;  and  we  recommend  that  your  lordship  should, 
on  behalf  of  India,  decline  to  participate  in  or  do  anything  to 
encoumge  the  formation  of  a  union  based  on  that  ratio." 

The  United  States  ambassador  to  Germany  advised 
with  the  commissicxners  in  London,  as  soon  as  the  British 
reply  was  made  public.  The  envoys  determined  that  no 
advantageous  results  could  follow  from  a  further  contin- 
uance of  their  negotiations  with  other  European  powers, 
and  therefore  soon  returned  to  America.  Senator  Wol- 
cott  will  prepare  a  formal  report  of  the  result  of  the  mis- 
sion. 

The  Indianapolis  Commission. — ^The  unofHcial  Mon- 
etary Commission  which  was  the  result  of  the  Indianapo- 
lis convention  (p.  614),  was  actively  at  work  during  the 
autumn  months,  through  its  sub-committees.    The  re- 
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ports  made  by  the  committees  were  received  by  the  com- 
mission, and  submitted  to  congress  in  December. 

The  Latin  Union. — A  flurry  of  interest  was  aroused 
among  the  advocates  of  silver  coinage  by  the  announce- 
ment, early  in  November,  that  the  countries  of  the  Latin 
Union  had  decided  to  increase  the  number  of  their  small 
silver  coins  to  the  amount  of  one  franc  (twenty  cents)  for 
each  one  of  their 
population.  The  ad- 
ditional smaller  coins 
are  to  be  coined, 
however,  from  five- 
franc  pieces  with- 
drawn from  circula- 
tion. As  the  latter 
coin  is  full  leg^l  ten- 
der, while  the  smaller 
coins  are  tender  only 
to  the  amount  of 
forty  francs,  the  real 
effect  of  this  action 
is  to  reduce  the  vol- 
ume of  legal-tender 
silver  currency  in  the 
countries  of  the 
Latin  Union,  The 
change  was  induced, 
in  all  probability,  by 
an  increasing  d  e- 
m  a  n  d  for  sm  all 
"^ "  ^J"  "''  ™'      change. 


«**»«* 


THE  KLONDIKE  GOLD  FIELDS. 

There  is  not  much  to  report  that  is  authentic  for 
the  last  quarter  of  1897,  Many  expeditions  are 
frozen  in  both  on  the  Yukon  and  by  way  of  Lake 
Bennett.  Those  on  the  river  will  probably  not  suf- 
fer; some  of  those  who  went  over  the  Chilkoot  pass 
and  are  frozen  in  must  suffer.  The  early  reports  from 
Dawson  City  represented  threatened  starvation;  but  Uiose 
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MAP  OF  THB  KLONDIKE  REGION. 


who  left  in  late  November  very  generally  agree  that  the 
suffering  from  lack  of  food  will  not  be  great.  One  reason 
for  this  is  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  those  who  were 
expected  to  winter  there  did  not  get  through.  There  is 
no  reliable  information  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  miners. 
The  reports  by  various  "authorities"  differ  so  greatly  that 
they  appear  as  little  more  than  guesses,  and  unworthy  a 
place  in  "Current  History." 

Bontes. — ^The  Yukon  route  will  probably  be  used  early 
in  the  season ;  but  later  the  land  routes,  so  called,  will  be 
much  improved  for  general  travel ;  the  Chilkoot  pass  will 
be  practically  abandoned  for  the  White  pass,  an  easier 
route  to  the  right  of  Chilkoot  pass.  It  is  much  easier  to 
go  in  than  to  come  out  by  the  passes,  so  that  the  Yukon 
is  almost  exclusively  used  for  coming  out  from  the  Klon- 
dike.   The  fare  is  $81.50  from  New  York  city  to  Seattle, 
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$20.50  for  sleeping  car  (tourist  sleeper  may  be  had  for 
$5.00).  Meals  may  be  had  in  dining  car  for  entire  trip  for 
$16.00.  From  New  York  to  Seattle  is  3,290  miles,  and 
the  journey  may  be  made  in  six  days.  Fare  to  Juneau — 
for  land  route---$32.oo,  including  cabin.  Steerage  pas- 
sage may  be  had  for  $17.  It  is  five  days  from  Seattle  to 
Juneau,  distance  725  miles.  Living  in  Juneau,  about 
$3.00  a  day.  Distance  to  Dyea  by  canal  in  steamboat, 
75  miles,  a  day's  ride.  One  needs  an  outfit  costing  $150 
with  which  to  set  out  from  Dyea  for  the  overland  journey. 
A  year's  provisions  will  cost  at  least  $200  in  ordinary 
times — ^much  more  this  year.  One  also  needs  to  start 
from  Dyea  with  dogs,  sleds,  tools,  etc.,  costing  $1 50  more. 
In  all,  about  $675,  from  New  York  to  the  gold  fields.  If 
one  goes  by  the  Yukon,  it  will  cost  something  more  than 
this.  The  distance  from  New  York  to  the  Klondike  by 
the  Yukon  river  is  as  far  as  to  the  Suez  Canal,  one-third 
the  distance  round  the  world. 

For  the  first  time  there  will  be  fast-line  steamers  for 
the  Yukon  as  soon  as  the  spring  opens,  and  many  trips 
will  be  made  as  soon  as  the  way  is  clear. 

The  Yukon. — The  Yukon  is  undoubtedly  the  most  ec- 
centric American  river  on  the  Pacific  coast.  This  river 
is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  It  often  "runs  low''  when 
water  is  most  needed  in  summer  time ;  or  it  may  flood  all 
the  country  round  and  carry  its  flat-bottomed  boats  where 
they  do  not  wish  to  go.  The  river  may  freeze  up  in  Au- 
gust or  may  keep  temptingly  open  till  November.  St 
Michael's  island  is  60  miles  north  of  the  usual  entrance  to 
the  Yukon,  so  that  the  frail  river  boats  are  liable  to  have 
a  rough  sea  voyage.  There  is  no  site  for  a  town  near  the 
Yukon,  or  on  its  banks  near  the  mouth,  because  of  the  fre- 
quent inundations.  The  water  is  not  more  than  eight 
feet  deep  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon.  The  delta  is  sim- 
ply a  vast  desolate  waste  of  low  soil.  The  mouth  of  the 
river  is  about  ten  miles  wide. 

Last  summer  no  steamer  could  go  farther  than  Fort 
Yukon,  1,400  miles  up  the  Yukon,  that  is,  as  far  as  from 
New  York  to  Minneapolis.  This  was  due  to  low  water 
in  the  sailing  season.  At  Fort  Yukon  the  "Victoria"  is 
frozen  in.  At  Rampart  City — Minook  Creek — 1,200 
miles  up  the  river,  there  are  four  steamer  expeditions 
frozen  in,  the  "May  West,"  "St.  Michael."  "Hettie  B.,'' 
and  "Seattie  No.  i."  These  wilf  not  suffer  for  food,  as  they 
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are  at  good  camping  headquarters,  and  they  have  much 
of  the  food  that  was  shipped  for  Dawson  City.  There  is 
fair  mining  in  this  neighborhood. 

At  Nulato,  690  miles  up  the  river,  the  "General  Stone- 
man"  and  "Esperance,"  both  San  Francisco  boats,  are 
frozen  in.  The  men  have  abundance  of  food  and  they 
have  built  log  houses  in  which  to  spend  the  winter.  The 
"Wear''  and  "Hamilton"  are  frozen  in  580  miles  up  river. 
At  Andrefski,  250  miles  up  river,  are  the  "Yukon," 
"Bella,"  and  "Margaret." 

The  most  unfortunate  of  all  are  the  expeditions  which 
fitted  out  with  vessels  that,  because  of  deep  draught,  were 
unable  to  get  over  the  bar  of  the  Yukon  river.  Several 
of  these  are  frozen  in  in  the  small  arm  of  Bering  sea 
called  Norton  sound,  just  off  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon. 
Though  the  weather  may  be  a  trifle  milder  there  than  in 
the  interior,  the  men  on  these  vessels  have  no  other,  ad- 
vantage, as  they  cannot  reach  civilization,  since  Bering 
sea  is  frozen  over.  They  have  the  large  supply-post  of 
St.  Michael  near  at  hand,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
lack  of  food. 

Bailroads. — ^The  air  has  been  full  of  rumors  of  rail- 
roads— ^wide  gaujge,  narrow  gauge,  trolley,  and  bicycle 
electric — ^and  by  every  conceivable  route  from  Caifada, 
from  Puget  sound,  and  from  various  points  on  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  railroad  and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Engineers 
have  been  planning  surveys  since  early  in  November. 
One  road  will  be  roughly  surveyed  before  spring.  Heavy 
financiers  are  said  to  be  behind  each  of  the  railroad 
schemes.  One  of  the  most  definite  plans  is  that  of  Mr.  F. 
C.  Famham,  a  mining  engineer  of  Seattle,  who  has  a 
company  of  capitalists  with  $450,000;  and  he  promises  to 
have  a  narrow-gauge  road  from  Skaguay  to  Lake  Ben- 
nett, over  White  pass,  by  June  i,  1898. 

Kelief. — Congress  on  December  18  appropriated 
$200,000  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  sec- 
retary of  war  for  the  relief  of  the  Klondike  miners.  This 
may  be  expended  if  need  be  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
line.  The  expectation  of  congress  was  that  reindeer 
would  be  used  to  transport  food  to  the  mining  region ;  but 
the  later  advices  made  it  doubtful  if  they  could  be  of  ser- 
vice because  of  their  inaccessibility.  'Mr.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son attempted  to  get  a  supply  of  reindeer  frpm  Lapland, 
but  without  avail. 
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The  '■Posl-lotelligencer"  of  Seattle  sent  a  relief  expe- 
dition to  Dawson  City,  December  21,  by  the  steamer 
"Corona,"  by  way  <A  ^kaguay.  It  was  well  equipped 
with  oxen  and  do^.  It  was  the  only  mid-winter  expedi- 
tion to  get  away  in  1897.  It  hi^>ed  to  reach  Dawson  by 
February  15,  1898. 

Vtwt  tiirn  the  Kinet. — For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
t o r y  of  Northern 
Alaskan  settlement, 
news  has  been  sent 
out  from  Dawson 
City  by  way  of  Dyea, 
several  boats  having 
sailed  to  and  from 
that  city,  one  going 
from  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, as  late  as  De- 
cember 28.  On  that 
same  date,  the 
steamer  "Tees"  from 
Skagnay  arrived  at 
Victoria,  B.  C,  with 
five  Klondikers. 
Three  of  these  left 
the  Klondike  Octo- 
ber 27,  and  had  a 
terrible  experience. 
One  of  them,  Rich- 
ard Shaw,  left  Daw- 
son  as   late   as    No- 

HOH.  CUFreU.  HFtOK.  CANA..LU.   NINUTH  OF  vembCT     l6.         He     had 

TM»  iKTBuo*.  ^  comparatively  easy 

time  coming  on  the  iced  snow.  He  passed  50  men 
on  their  way  out  under  great  difficulties.  He  saw 
many  outfits  which  had  started  for  Dawson  but  were 
frozen  in.  None  of  ttie  waylaid  parties  could  get  across 
(ill  spring.  J..  W.  McKay  left  Dawson,  November 
13,  and  brought  out  $75,000  in  gold.  The  steamer  "Alki" 
brought  to  Seattle,  December  27,  thirty  passengers  who 
left  Dawson  City  between  November  22  and  25.  There 
was  $150,000  in  gold  on  this  steamer.  Some  of  these 
men  came  from  Dawson  City  to  Dyea  in  25  days,  meet- 
ing more  than  two  hundred  on  their  way  in  to  the  Klon- 
dike. They  were  frozen  in  at  various  points,  and  can 
hardly  hope  to  go  forward  till  spring. 
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food  at  Dawson  City. — Men  who  left  Dawson  City  as 
late  as  November  25,  reaching  Seattle  on  December  27, 
ridicule  the  idea  of  the  government  sending  relief.    While 
there  may  be  a  scarcity  of  some  foods,  and  while  there  may 
be  limited  rations,  they  affirm  that  there  will  be  no  starva- 
tion.    The  great  scarcity  is  in  light  for  mining  purposes. 
Many  who  have  not  had  light  went  down  the  river  to 
places  of    abundant 
food,   and   will   winter 
there,     thus     relieving 
the  demand  for  food  at 
Dawson  City. 

Temperature. — N  o 
complete  record  of  the 
temperature  of  the 
Klondike  region  has 
ever  been  made,  'Mr. 
William  Ogilvie,  Do- 
minion surveyor,  has  a 
few  records,  from 
which  the  following 
particulars  have  been 
taken: 

January,     1890— Low- 
est temperalure,  68.12  be- 
low  zero;    mean    temper-     majok  jahes  a.  walsh,  miutary  admiwist«a. 
ature  (or  the  month,  40.71  ■"■  ""adiam  yukoh  dibtsict. 

below  zero.  The  great- 
est cold  at  1  P.  M.  during  this  month  was  60  below.  February 
— Lowest  temperature,  641-2  bdow  lero:  highest  (ontheaothl. 
32  above  zero;  mean  temperature  (or  the  monlh,  35.4!  below,  and 
at  I  P.  M.,  28.74  below.  March — Lowest  temperature,  38  below; 
highest  (on  the  15th).  40  above.  April— Lowest  temperature,  26 
below:  highest,  51  1-2  a,hove.  The  record  in  this  month  showed 
a  difference  between  April  7  and  April  16  o(  77  degrees  in  the 
nine  days,  the  7th  being  the  coldest  and  the  l6th  the  mild- 
est days  ol  the  monlh.  May — Lowest  temperature.  5  degrees 
above  Bero;  highest,  63.2.  June— The  lowest  temperature  in 
this  month  was  28.8,  or  3  below  freezing.  It  sank  three  times 
below  the  freezing  point  in  this  month.  The  highest  tempera- 
ture was  81,  which  occurred  on  the  30lh.  It  rose  seven  times 
above  70  and  2i  limes  above  60  during  this  month.  July— The 
lowest  temperature  was  33  above  zero,  and  the  highest  81.  It 
went  below  40  eight  limes  during  the  month  and  above  70  thir- 
teen times.  The  greatest  heat.  81  degrees,  occurred  on  the  ist 
and  2d  o(  the  month,  August — The  lowest  temperature  was  27 
degrees,  and  the  highest  76.  It  went  below  40  thirteen  times 
and  above  70  seven  limes.  September — The  lowest  temperature 
in  this  month  was  4.8  above  zero,  and  the  highest  63  above.    It 
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went  below  40  on  twenty-two  different  days,  and  rose  above  60 
on  6  different  days.  October — ^The  lowest  temperature  was  i 
below  zero  (on  the  5th).  The  'highest  ten:q>eraturc  recorded  was 
51  degrees.  During  this  month  it  went  only  once  above  40.  No- 
vember— ^The  lowest  temperature  occurred  on  the  20th,  when  it 
fell  to  sh  below.  It  was  below  zero  23  days  out  of  the  30.  The 
highest  temperature  recorded  was  22  1-2  above  zero.  Decem- 
ber— The  lowest  temperature  recorded  was  44  1-2  below  zero, 
and  the  highest  10  above.  In  January,  1897,  the  lowest  recorded 
temperature  was  55.07  below  zero,  and  it  went  under  50  below 
zero  six  times,  and  40  below  zero  and  under  nine  times.  The 
highest  recorded  temperature  in  this  month  was  10  above  zero. 

The  above  record  for  thirteen  months  will  give  those 
who  intend  to  go  to  the  Klondike  a  fair  idea  of  the 
weather  they  must  expect.  The  longest  continued  cold 
spell  experienced  by  Mr.  Ogilvie  during  the  two  winters 
he  was  in  that  territory  was  for  eight  days,  during  which 
the  thermometer  did  not  rise  above  68  below  zero. 
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TURKEY,  GREECE,  AND  THE  POWERS. 

Notwithstanding  the  inordinate  pride  of  self- 
gratulation  with  which  Turkey  may  not  unreason- 
ably be  supposed  to  contemplate  the  result  of  the 
test  to  which  she  was  put  in  the  recent  struggle 
with  her  Hellenic  foe,  two  incidents  combined  in  Novem- 
ber to  force  upon  her  the  unwelcome  realization  that,  in 
spite  of  her  easy  victory  over  Greece,  she  is  still  in  reality 
the  creature  of  the  powers  and  still  holds  in  Europe  a  po- 
sition which,  although  augmented  in  its  importance,  is 
nevertheless  one  of  mere  tolerance.  One  of  these  inci- 
dents was  the  peremptory  veto  by  Russia  of  new  arma- 
ments contemplated  by  the  Sultan;  the  other  was  the  de- 
cisive action  by  Austria  in  enforcing  an  indemnity  and  an 
apology  for  Turkish  effrontery  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Mersina  incident  (see  below). 

With  the  prospect  of  increased  resources — from  the 
Greek  war  indemnity — the  Porte  conceived  the  plan  of 
reconstructing  its  antiquated  and  inefficient  navy  and 
strengthening  its  fortifications  on  the  Bosphonis.  This 
plan  received  the  approval  of  Germany,  in  which  country 
the  contracts  for  new  §hips  and  arms  were  to  be  placed. 
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Russia,  however,  quietly  intimated  to  the  Porte  that  if 
the  Ottoman  government  persisted  in  applying  any  part 
of  the  Greek  war  indemnity  to  fresh  armaments,  Russia 
would  call  for  payment  of  the  arrears  of  the  Russo-Turk- 
ish  war  indemnity  of  1877-78,  now  amounting  to  £1,300,- 
000,     This  claim  has  been  held  in  abeyance  for  many 
years,  and,  in  Russia's  hands,  has  been  a  powerful  lever 
for  enforcing  Turk- 
ish   subserviency. 
Were  it  rot  for  this 
claim,  Russia's  dicta- 
tion as  to  the  course 
which  Turkey  should 
pursue  in  using  mon- 
eys justly  due  to  the 
Porte  would  be  a  se- 
rious infraction  of  in- 
ternational com  ity. 
But  Turkey  is  in  the 
position  of  an  insol- 
vent debtor,  and  has 
to  submit  to  the  inca- 
pacities and  humilia- 
tions of  such.      Rus- 
sia will  not  allow  the 
discharge  of  her  own 
demands  to  be  post- 
poned to  new  expen- 
diture.    In  so  doing, 
of  course,  she  keeps 

Turkey    weak,    pro-  hassah  pasiu,  tumosh  huosteb 

motes  Russian  i,.  ""*«"■ 

ence   at    Constantinople,    and    incidentally    checks   the 
statesmanship  centred  at  Berlin. 

The  Hersina  Incident. — Singularly  enough,  it  has 
been  left  to  Austria,  in  some  respects  the  weakest  of  flie 
great  European  powers,  and  the  one  which  has  most  rea- 
son to  fear  a  general  melee,  to  set  an  example  of  firm  deal- 
ing with  the  Porte  even  at  the  risk  of  war.  The  incident 
is  generally  supposed  to  show  that  the  alleged  dread  of 
war  has  afforded  but  a  hollow  excuse  for  the  inaction  of 
the  Christian  powers  in  facing  the  Armenian  and  Cretan 
crises. 

It  appears  that  local  officials  at  Mersina,  the  seaport  of 
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Adana,  in  Asia  Minor,  had  offered  indignities  to  an  Aus- 
trian subject  named  Brazzafolli,  agent  of  the  Austrian 
Lioyd  Steamship  Company  at  that  port.  BrazzafoUi  was 
suspected  of  political  intrigue  with  fugitive  Armenians, 
and  was  expelled  from  Mersina;  and,  on  being  allowed  to 
return  at  the  protest  of  the  Austrian  government,  both  he 
and  the  Austrian  consul,  who  intervened  in  his  behalf, 
were  maltreated  and  insulted.  This  almost  precipitated  a 
breach  of  diplomatic  relations.  Baron  de  Calice,  the 
Austro-Hungarian  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  about  No- 
vember 14,  demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  officials  respon- 
sible for  order  in  the  Adana  district,  and  a  salute  to  the 
Austrian  flag,  under  threat  of  leaving  Constantinople  and 
of  more  emphatic  reprisals  to  follow.  Austria  also  took 
advantage  of  the  occasion  to  press  for  payment  of  arrears, 
amounting  to  £320,000,  due  from  Turkey  to  the  Oriental 
Railroad  (an  Austrian  company)  for  transport  of  Turkish 
troops  during  the  recent  war  with  Greece.  Turkey 
promptly  came  to  terms,  acceding  to  all  the  Austrian  de- 
mands. The  incident  closed  November  24,  with  the 
saluting  of  the  Austrian  flag  at  Mersina,  by  Turkish  guns. 
European  statesmen  and  diplomatists  profess  to  be 
haunted  with  a  conviction  that  a  war  between  any  two  of 
the  great  powers  would  mean  a  European  war,  and  that, 
with  the  present  gigantic  armaments,  such  a  war  could 
only  result  in  the  complete  downfall  of  the  Christian  civil- 
ization of  Europe.  It  would  be  a  political  cataclysm. 
Hence  the  vehemence  with  which  the  powers  devote 
themselves  to  maintaining  the  status  quo:  their  traditional 
aspirations  are  kept  quite  in  the  background.  It  has  now 
become  apparent,  from  the  recent  developments  in  Ar- 
menia, Macedonia,  and  Crete,  that  the  chief  menace  to  the 
status  quo,  and  consequently  to  European  peace,  is  the 
misgovemment  of  Turkey.  At  more  than  one  critical 
moment  within  the  past  three  years,  the  righteous  indig- 
nation of  at  least  some  of  the  Christian  powers  at  the 
abominations  committed  under  the  protection,  if  not  with 
the  approval,  of  the  Sultan,  has  almost  burst  the  bounds 
of  diplomatic  propriety,  and  led  to  interference  with  the 
sword.  Had  this  taken  place,  the  Ottoman  empire  would 
probably  have  fallen  to  pieces,  and  in  the  scramble  over 
the  remains  a  European  war  would  have  been  inevitable. 
The  powers  seem  to  be  more  than  ever  determined  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  such  a  danger;  and  there  are  evi- 
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dences  of  progress  toward  consolidation  of  European 
power  on  the  basis  of  an  understanding  which  would  fa- 
cilitate the  regulation  of  abuses  in  Turkey  without  expos- 
ing the  continent  to  the  dangers  of  a  general  conflagra- 
tion.    Some  of  these  evidences  we  have  already  noticed 
(see  "The  Continental  Alliances,"  p.  590).     Perhaps  the 
most    significant    is   the    oflicial    confirmation,    in    the 
speeches  of  Emperor 
Francis    Joseph    and 
Count   Goluchowsky, 
his    imperial   foreign 
minister,    before   the 
Austrian    and    Hun- 
garian delegations  in 
November,  of  the  ru- 
mored Austro-Rus- 
s  i  a  n  understanding. 
Said  the  emperor: 

"The  repeated 
meetings  I  have  had 
with  the  Czar  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  agreo- 

have  laid  the  fottnda' 
tion  for  a.  relation  of 
mutuaJ     trust     between 

After  alluding  to 
the  satisliaction  caused 
him  by  the  visit  of  "my 
friend  and  ally,  the 
German     Emperor," 

Emperor     Francis     Jo-  ^^^ 

seph  concluded  with  re-  ^»,^«>7T,^v^^^u^^ny 

"The  safeguarding  of  the  interests  of  European  peace  will 
continue  to  be  the  chief  mission  oi  my  gx>vemment,  and  I  hope 
we  may  look  to  the  future  with  confidence  in  this  respect," 

And  Count  Goluchowsky,  imperial  foreign  minister, 
November  20,  before  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  dele- 
gations, strongly  urged  the  Sultan  to  set  about  the  intro- 
duction of  permanent  administrative  reforms  in  his  em- 
pire. 

He  said  that  the  settlement  of  the  Cretan  question  affected 
the  honor  of  Europe. 

After  describing  the  Triple  Alliance  as  the  pivot  of  Austrian 
policy,  the  count  said  that  his  recent  interview  with  King  Hum- 
bert of  Italy  slrowed  there  was  a.  conqilete  understanding  be- 
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tween  Austria  and  Italy.  He  also  explained  the  development 
of  the  friendly  relations  between  Austria  and  Russia,  which,  he 
pointed  out,  were  based  on  "reciprocal  repudiation  of  all  ideas  of 
conquest  and  respect  for  the  independence  of  the  Balkan  states, 
the  prepondenauice  of  either  empire  being  excluded."  Continu- 
ing, he  dwelt  upon  the  exceUent  relations  of  Austria  with  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  Roumania. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  note,  in  passing,  that  in  con- 
cluding his  speech,  Count  Goluchowsky  uttered  words 
which  are  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  nations  of  the  West- 
ern hemisphere,  especially  the  United  States. 

He  appealed  to  all  Europe  "to  take  advantage  of  the  pres- 
ent era  of  peace  and  join  closely  for  the  vigorous  defense  of  con- 
ditions which  are  common  to  their  existence,  as  against  the 
crushing  competition  of  transatlantic  nations."    Said  he: 

"A  turning  point  has  been  reached  in  European  develop- 
ment which  calls  for  the  unremitting  attention  of  the  govern- 
ments. The  great  problems  of  material  welfare,  which  become 
more  pressing  every  year,  are  no  longer  matters  for  the  future, 
but  require  to  be  taken  in  hand  instantly. 

"The  destructive  competition  which  transoceanic  countries 
are  carrying  on  in  part  at  present,  and  which  is  in  part  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  immediate  future,  requires  prompt  and  thorough 
counteracting  measures  if  the  vital  interests  of  the  peoples  of 
Europe  are  not  to  be  gravely  compromised. 

**  We  must  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  a  common  dan- 
ger, and  arm  ourselves  for  the  struggle  with  all  the  means  at 
our  disposal.  Just  as  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
were  absorbed  by  religious  wars,  just  as  the  eighteenth  century 
was  marked  by  tiie  triumph  of  liberal  ideas,  and  just  as  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  been  notable  for  the  appearance  of  great, 
questions  of  nationality,  so  wiM  the  twentieth  century  be  for 
Europe  a  period  marked  by  a  struggle  for  existence  in  the  po- 
litico-commercial sphere.  European  nations  must  close  ranks 
in  order  successfully  to  defend  their  existence.  May  this  be 
realized  everywhere,  and  may  the  epoch  of  peaceful  develop- 
ment we  now  confidently  anticipate  be  employed  in  collecting 
our  strength  and  devoting  ourselves  chiefly  to  this  end." 

Oreco-Tnr^sh  Peace  Negotilitioiis. — It  is  no  wonder 

that  the  Greek  spirit  is  restive  under  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  preliminary  peace  treaty  which  was  signed 
September  i8  (p.  573).  The  most  obnoxious  provisions 
are  those  found  in  Article  2,  which  provides:  First,  that 
Greece  shall  pay  a  war  indemnity  of  £T4,ooo,ooo  (about 
$17,600,000);  secon^,  that  she  shall  also  pay  the  defaulted 
interest  on  her  bonds ;  and  third,  that  she  shall  place  the 
receipt  and  administration  of  a  portion  of  her  revenues, 
for  the  foregoing  purposes,  in  the  hands  of  an  interna- 
tional commission  composed  of  one  representative  of 
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■  each  of  the  six  great  powers.  Elsewhere  it  is  provided 
that  the  powers  and  Turkey  may  make,  without  consult- 
ing Greece,  any  changes  they  please  in  the  boundary  line, 
in  the  interest  of  Turkey. 

In  a  word  not  only  is  Thessaly  practically  to  be  spoli- 
ated and  the  frontier  made  indefensible  from  the  Greek 
side,  but  the  financial  control  of  the  Greek  government  is 
to  pass  for  an  indefi- 
nite time  into  foreign 
and  none  too  friencUy 
hands. 

However,  in  spite 
of  the  ridicule  to 
which  the  concert  of 
Eurc^e  has  exposed 
itself,  it  was  due  only 
to  the  action  of  the 
concert,  and  of  the 
friends  of  Greece 
within  that  body,  that 
the  terms  imposed 
upon  the  conquered 
country  were  not 
made  immeasurably 
heavier. 

The  Greek  and 
Turkish  plenipoten- 
tiaries for  the  negoti- 
ation of  the  final 
treaty  of  peace  pro- 
vided for  in  the  pre-  „,  ^^^  ^ 
liminary  instrument, 
met  in  Constantinople  October  20.  The  chief  negotiator 
on  the  part  of  Greece  was  Prince  Mavrokordato,  formerly 
Greek  minister  at  Constantinople,  who  was  accompanied 
by  M.  Stefano,  ex-minister  of  foreign  affairs.  The  Turk- 
ish plenipotentiaries  were  Tewfik  Pasha  and  Hassan 
Fehmi, 

A  dispatch  of  December  4  announced  the  final  signa- 
ture of  the  treaty  between  Greece  and  Turkey  on  that  day ; 
but  the  text  of  the  instrument  had  not  then  been  pub- 
lished. 

Oreek  Naval  Scandal. — Much  excitement  and  indigna- 
tion was  aroused  at  Athens  toward  the  end  of  October  by 
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the  revelation  of  scandalous  negligence  on  the  part  of  offi-- 
cials  responsible  for  the  efficient  equipment  of  the  Greek 
torpedo  service.     It  was  found  that  the  cartridges  fitted  to 
the  torpedoes  carried  by  the  navy  in  the  late  war,  had  been 
left  unprovided  with  percussion  caps  and  explosive  filling, 
and  hence  would  have  proved  perfectly  harmless  if  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  use  them  against  the  enemy.     A 
committee   of    in- 
vestigation was  at 
once  appointed  to 
inquire     into    the 
matter;  and  sev- 
eral trials  by 
court-martial,    fol- 
lowed   by    dismis- 
sals   of    negligent 
officials,  have  been 
the    result.     The 
anti-dynastic     o  r- 
gans  availed  them- 
selves  of   the   op- 
portunity  to   pass 
strictures      upon 
Prince      George, 
who     commanded 
the  torpedo  flotilla 
K.  zAiiiis,  cuBEit  rRiHB  HMisTEii.  duHng     thc     War, 

one  of  these  organs  even  demanding  that  court-martial 
proceedings  be  taken  against  him. 

Crete. — The  autonomous  regime  promised  to  this  un- 
fortunate island — the  Cuba  of  Europe — is  still  apparently 
far  from  realization.  In  the  meantime  a  most  distressing 
condition,  amounting  to  practical  anarchy,  prevails  every- 
where except  at  some  ports  where  the  international  gen- 
darmerie maintain  a  fair  semblance  of  order.  So  com- 
pletely have  the  houses  and  property  of  the  Mahometan 
population  been  destroyed  by  the  insurgents  that  the  com- 
ing of  winter  has  brought  no  prospect  to  the  former  but 
one  of  desolation  and  famine.  Considerable  pillaging  of 
Christian  houses  by  Mahometan  refugees  was  also  re- 
ported from  Candia,  Kydonia,  and  other  points.  In  Can- 
dia  the  Turkish  gendarmerie— recruited  from  the  worst 
class  of  Rashi-Bazouks — have  proved  worse  than  useless 
for  keeping  order;  they  connive  with  the  marauders  and 
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share  in  the  pillage.  The  British  occupation  is  said  to  be 
only  nottiinaJ,  the  troops  being  kept  aloof  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  advisable  to  interfere  so  long  as  the  Turkish 
authorities  are  able  to  keep  order  in  the  town.  The  un- 
checked disorder,  in  fact,  is  impoverishing  the  entire  pop- 
ulation. 

A  strange  satire  upon  the  concert  of  Europe  and  the 
pretenses  of  Western  civilization,  was  the  circular  letter 
addressed  by  the  Sultan  to  the  powers,  about  mid-Octo- 
ber, urging  upon  them  "in  firm  language*'  the  necessity  of 
promptness  in  restoring  tranquillity  to  the  disordered 
island,  and  warning  them  of  the  dangers  of  procrastina- 
tion in  this  matter.  Christian  Europe,  it  is  true,  has  put 
a  check  upon  the  Turkish  processes  of  pacification ;  but 
the  material  condition  of  the  wretched  islanders  has 
hardly  improved  under  Christian  inactivity.  The  re- 
minder from  Abdul  Hamid  to  the  powers,  pleading  for 
greater  promptness  in  remedial  measures,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  recommendation  uttered  by  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  foreign  minister  a  month  later  (p.  86i),  urg- 
ing upon  the  Sultan  the  inaug^iration  of  reforms  within 
his  dominions,  makes  the  concert  of  Europe,  and  in  fact 
the  whole  fabric  of  continental  diplomacy,  seem  like  the 
stage  setting  for  some  great  play  of  international  opera 
bouffe. 

To  accomplish  the  pacification  of  Crete,  the  Sultan,  in 
the  letter  referred  to,  suggested  that  the  entire  population. 
Christian  and  Mahometan,  should  be  disarmed;  that  the 
disarmament  should  be  carried  out  by  Ottoman  troops; 
that  the  international  troops  should  co-operate  in  the 
work  if  the  powers  so  desired ;  that  the  entire  force  should 
be  commanded  by  a  European  general  in  the  Turkish  ser- 
vice; that  an  Ottoman  garrison  should  be  permanently 
maintained ;  that  the  governor  should  be  a  Christian  and 
an  Ottoman  subject;  and  that  a  corps  of  gendarmerie 
should  be  formed. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  these  proposals  even  so 
much  as  caused  an  exchange  of  views  between  the  Euro- 
pean cabinets,  the  powers  being  determined  that  they,  and 
not  the  Sultan,  should  organize  the  autonomous  admin- 
istration of  Crete.  Definite  action  in  regard  to  the  island 
was  postponed  until  after  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
Greece  and  Turkey  had  been  finally  arranged. 

About  November  i,  M.  Sphakianaki  was  unanimously 
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elected  president  of  the  Cretan  assembly,  at  Melidonj. 
The  assembly,  in  view  of  the  continued  anarchy,  proposed 
to  take  the  matter  into  its  own  hands  and  to  organize  a 
temporarj-  gendarmerie  of  about  1,500  men,  to  restore 
order  in  the  interior  pending  the  organization  of  a  regular 
force  under  the  new  regime. 

Toward  the  end  of  October  it  was  announced  that  the 
powers    had    finally 
chosen   for  the   post   of 
govemor-g  e  n  e  r  a  1  of 
Crete    Colonel    Charles 
Schacffer,  a  native  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg, and  a  man  of  ex- 
tended experience  in  the 
Turkish    and    Egj-ptian 
services.       He    was   on 
the  staff  of  Lord  Wolse- 
ley  during  the  Nile  cam- 
paign.     For  several 
years  he  was  at  the  head 
oi    the    Department    of 
Suppression  of  the  Slave 
Trade  in  Egj'pt,  where 
he  was  distinguished  for 
M^oKMianMtL'ivcnn'  " ""''    '^'^    Courage    and    inde- 
pendence   of    character. 
He  is  related  to  several  of  the  principal  houses  of  the 
aristocracy  at  St.  Petersburg,  as  well  as  td  some  of  the 
most  influential  personages  in  the  entourage  of  the  Sul- 
tan.    Few  Europeans  possess  a  more  profound  knowl- 
edge of  Oriental  manners.  Hfe,  and  language. 

The  Porte,  however,  protested,  with  the  support  of 
Germany,  against  tlie  appointment  of  Colonel  Schaeffer, 
who  appears  to  have  been  suspected  of  English  sympa- 
thies. Russia,  too,  it  was  said,  objected,  insisting  that  the 
appointee  must  be  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  faith. 

Thus,  on  the  question  of  selecting  a  governor-genera'. 
for  Crete,  the  concert  of  the  powers  broke  down  as  it  did 
at  other  points  during  the  long  crisis.  At  the  end  of  No- 
vember the  name  of  Prince  Francis  Joseph  of  Battenber^ 
was  prominently  mentioned  as  a  prospective  candidate  of 
favor.  The  Cretan  assembly  proposed,  unless  a  suitablo 
governor  were  speedily  chosen  by  the  powers,  to  offer  the 
post  to  a  candidate  of  its  own  selection. 


Armenia. — ^Although  there  have  been  iio  serious  dis- 
turbances in  eastern  Turkey  this  fall,  there  has, been  no 
substantial  progress  in  the  institution  of  reforms;  and  the 
winter's  outlook  is  gloomy.  The  harvest  of  1896,  an  ex- 
ceptional one,  is  nearly  exhausted.  The  fall  sowing  did 
not  bring  forth  much  fruit,  the  crop  in  no  case  being  more 
than  fair,  and,  in  many  instances,  scarcely  returning  the 
seed  sown.  There  has  been  no  great  rise  in  prices;  but 
this  is  due  rather  to  the  poverty  of  the  people  and  their 
inability  to  buy  than  to  the  existence  of  a  reserve.  The 
relief  work  has  been  carried  on  through  the  summer,  care 
being  taken  to  give  the  greatest  aid  to  those  who  had  no 
possible  means  of  self-support,  and  even  then  to  use  them 
so  far  as  practicable  in  the  industrial  department.  In  this 
way  some  5,000  persons  in  Van  district  alone,  have  been 
kept  alive,  who,  so  far  as  is  apparent,  must  have  perished 
without  the  assistance.  The  care  of  orphans  has  devel- 
oped in  many  important  ^vays.  The  schools  for  them 
have  increased,  and  there  is  constant  demand  for  new  de- 
partments, especially  in  the  different  trades.  The  situa- 
tion in  Van  is  similar  to  that  iii  other  parts  of  Turkey. 

The  New  York  "Herald,"  acting  with  the  approval  of 
the  Sultan,  has  delegated  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  H.  Hep- 
worth  to  head  a  commission  to  proceed  to  .Asia  Minor  and 
to  investigate  on  the  ground  the  condition  of  the  Chris- 
tian subjects  of  the  Porte  and  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
recent  reports  of  Armenian  massacres.  In  this  mission 
Doctor  Hepworth  has  been  given  carte  blanche  by  the 
Sultan.  He  is  accompanied  by  an  assistant,  a  secretary, 
an  aide-de-camp  of  the  Sultan,  and  a  bodyguard  of  cav- 
alry. 

Mr.  Angell,  the  American  minister  to  Turkey,  has  re- 
newed the  demand  of  the  United  States  for  an  indemnitv 
for  the  pillage  of  American  missions  at  Harput,  Marash, 
end  other  points,  in  November,  1895  (Vol.  5,  p.  812). 
The  Turkish  government,  however,  has  insisted  that  the 
losses  suffered  by  the  American  missionaries  grew  out  of 
the  Armenian  revolutionary  movement,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  abnormal  situation  the  responsibility  for 
such  losses  could  not  fall  upon  the  Porte.  England  and 
Italy  are  also  pressing  large  claims  for  spoliation  commit- 
ted at  the  time  the  Marash  and  Harput  outrages  occurred. 
France,  however,  has  been  more  fortunate  than  the  other 
governments,  having  had  some  of  her  claims  paid. 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  ORIENT.  ■ 

Koreft. — In  the  middle  of  November  a  dispatch  from  . 

Shanghai  reported  that  the  unsatisfactory  relations  be- 
tween Japan  and  Russia  had  taken  a  more  serious  aspect 
on  account  of  Russians  movements  toward  control  of  the 
Korean  customs  revenues.  A  strong  party  in  Japan  was 
represented  as  urging  that  a  forcible  check  should  be 
given  to  the  gradual  Russian  absorption  of  Korea,  inas- 
much as  predominance  there  not  only  pertained  rightfully 
to  Japan  but  also  was  requisite  for  the  safety  of  her  em- 
pire. 

Three  weeks  earlier,  this  dispute  between  Japan  and 
Russia  had  taken  the  form  of  a  puzzle,  owing  to  the  action 
of  the  king  of  Korea  in  officially  proclaiming  a  change 
both  in  his  title  and  in  the  name  of  his  country.  On  Oc- 
tober 13  the  King  of  Cho-sen  proclaimed  himself  Em- 
peror of  Harn.  As  no  change  is  reported  in  the  form  of 
government,  this  seems  a  merely  titular  notice  of  inde- 
pendence— perhaps  in  final  abrogation  of  China's  dor- 
mant suzerainty,  perhaps  excluding  Japan,  perhaps  fcwe- 
stalling  Russia.  Forecast  from  this  change  is  impossible 
so  long  as  its  cause  is  not  discerned.  As  an  act  of  oriental 
ostentation  it  has  no  significance.  As  an  act  by  instiga- 
tion from  without,  it  would  be  a  clue  were  its  instigator 
known. 

Massacre  by  Chinese  Sebels. — Belated  tidings  of  a 
frightful  massacre  in  the  city  of  Kuang-Yang,  Hunan 
province,  South  China,  on  August  27,  were  reported  by 
way  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  on  October  18.  An  army  of 
rebels  captured  the  city,  and,  with  a  mob  of  thieves  and 
murderers  whom  they  released  from  the  prisons,  pillaged 
the  place  and  murdered  the  magistrates  and  great  num- 
bers of  the  people.  The  killed  and  wounded  are  reported 
at  more  than  14,000.  Insurrections  and  massacres  have 
been  frequent  in  recent  years  in  Hunan  and  neighboring 
provinces.  A  Moslem  revolt  of  several  months,  which 
is  said  to  have  even  endangered  the  government,  was  put 
down  in  1895  (Vol.  5,  pp.  711,  951);  and  in  ift^e  thou- 
sands of  Mohammedans  were  massacred  by  the  governor- 
general  of  the  province  under  orders  (so  it  is  alleged)  from 
Pekin  (Vol.  6,  p.  694). 

Chinese  Concession  to  England. — ^The  London  press, 
December  i,  announced  a  practical  cession  to  England  of 
a  strip  of  territory  near  the  British  island  of  Hong-Kong, 
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with  all  the  surrounding  islands.  This  cession,  which  is 
expected  soon  to  be  made  formal,  enables  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  provide  strong  fortifications  with  an  increased 
garrison  for  this  important  centre  of  Chinese  foreign  trade 
which  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1841. 

The  Eiao-Chau  Incident. — ^The  month  of  November 
brought  events  darkly  ominous  for  the  future  of  the  Chi- 
nese empire,  so  far  at  least  as  concerns  the  perpetuity  of 
its  present  ^nd  ancient  imperial  system  and  the  integrity 
of  its  territory.  It  is  doubtless  premature  to  assert  that 
the  partition  of  the  empire  has  actually  begun  in  the  sense 
that  its  territory  will  now  rapidly  be  divided  among  the 
great  powers  of  Europe.  'Such  partition  may  be  delayed, 
or  altogether  avoided.  Yet,  its  amazing  lack  of  all  the 
moral  and  physical  elements  of  modern  national  strength, 
with  the  thirst  of  the  Western  powers  for  colonial  and 
commercial  expansion,  and  with  their  eager  and  jealous 
rivalry  for  chief  shares  in  the  vast  estate  of  a  moribund 
nation,  make  China's  case  precarious.  The  map  of  east- 
em  Asia  may  soon  be  changed.  Its  small  but  significant 
change  during  the  last  quarter  of  1897  comprises  near 
Kiao-Chau  400  square  miles,  over  which  now  floats  the 
German  flag  (see  accompanying  map). 

On  November  i,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Shan- 
Tung  province,  in  the  village  of  Yen-Chu-Fu  (or  by  a 
later  report,  in  Chang-Kio-Chuang)  the  German  Catholic 
mission  was  attacked  by  a  mob  which,  it  is  «illeged,  was 
instigated  by  Chinese  priests  and  mandarins  and  was 
planned  by  the  governor  of  the  province.  The  Christians 
defended  themselves,  but  were  overwhelmed  by  numbers ; 
and  two  Rhenish  missionaries,  Neis  and  Hennie,  were 
killed;  one,  Zeigler,  has  not  since  been  seen;  and  one, 
Steng,  escaped.  The  mission  buildings  were  destroyed. 
Tidings  of  these  events  were  officially  confirmed  on  No- 
vember 6. 

On  November  6,  also,  a  dispatch  from  Shanghai  to 
London  reported  an  attack  by  a  mob  in  the  large  city  of 
Wu-Chang,  province  of  Hoo-Pee,  on  the  German  mmis- 
ter  to  China  and  the  captain  of  a  German  gunboat,  with 
the  stoning  of  the  German  flag.  For  some  reason  not 
known,  the  action  of  Germany  as  reported  seems  to  have 
related  not  so  much  to  this  outrage  as  to  that  on  the  mis- 
sion station,  possibly  because  in  that  the  officials  were 
more  plainly  implicated. 
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The  German  action  lacked  no  element  of  promptness 
or  thoroughness.  On  November  15  a  German  squadron 
of  four  ships  under  Admiral  von  Diederich  anchored  in 
Kiao-Chau  bay,  a  fortified  harbor  of  great  strategic  im- 
portance in  the  province  of  Shan-Tung  and  coveted  (it  is 
said)  by  Russia.'  The  Germans  landed  600  sailors  and 
marines,  and  took  possession  of.  a  hill  which  commanded 
the  Chinese  camp.  The  invaders,  protected  by  the  guns 
of  the  squadron,  seized  the  telegraph  station  and  the  mag- 
azine; and  the  admiral  demanded  of  the  Chinese  general 
that  he  should  either  surrender  his  arms,  including  14 
Krupp  guns,  or  evacuate  the  forts.  Tlie  demand  was  em- 
phasized with  threat  of  a  speedy  assault  and  of  the  open- 
ing of  fire  by  the  ships.  The  Chinese  garrison — reported 
at  1,500,  and  less  credibly  at  5,000 — retired  with  haste, 
the  general  giving  as  his  reason  a  lack  of  ammunition. 

The  official  statement  from  Pekin  to  the  Chinese  lega- 
tion at  Washington  was  to  the  following  effect: 

Orders  were  issued  by  the  government  for  arrest  and  pun- 
ishment of  the  murderers  of  the  two  missionaries,  and  on  No- 
vember 15  the  governor  of  lAie  province  reported  four  arrests; 
but  on  the  preceding  day  the  German  warships  had  landed  troops 
and  had  given  the  garrison  forty-eight  hours  in  which  to  retire. 
Thereupon  the  Chinese  government,  in  view  of  the  friendly 
relations  existing  with  Germany,  had  ordered  the  governor 
strictly  to  control  the  garrison  and  to  withdraw  the  troops. 

The  first  impression  in  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
that  the  landing  of  an  armed  force  was  only  to  secure  swift 
punishment  for  the  murderers  and  ample  remuneration 
for  property  destroyed,  was  soon  seen  to  be  erroneous. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  motive,  there  have 
been  several  successive  signs  that  Germany  intends  per- 
manent occupation  of  the  excellent  harbor  and  of  ade- 
quate territory  surrounding  it,  as  a  naval  and  military  sta- 
tion, with  a  view  also  to  development  and  protection  of 
German  trade  in  China  and  commerce  on  the  Pacific.  The 
primary  and  ostensible  purpose  of  the  landing  was  pros- 
ecuted, according  to  dispatches  from  Shanghai  received 
in  London  November  26,  by  demands  presented  by  the 
German  minister  to  the  government  at  Pekin;  these  in- 
cluded discovery  and  execution  of  the  murderers  of  the 
two  missionaries;  punishment  of  officials  implicated;  re- 
construction of  the  mission  buildings;  payment  of  an  in- 
demnity of  600,000  taels  (about  $450,000)  to  the  relatives 
of  the  victims ;  payment  of  a  heav>'  indemnity  to  cover  the 
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expenses  of  the  German  naval  expedition  and  of  mainte- 
nance of  the  German  force  at  Kiao-Chau. 

On  this  basis  no  rapid  progress  was  made,  as  probably 
none  was  expected,  toward  a  settlement.  The  Chinese 
government  demanded  evacuation  of  Kiao-Chau  bay  be- 
fore discussing  these  demands.  This  tlie  German  minis- 
ter refused.  Thus  the  German  occupancy  continues  and 
may  be  expected  to  continue,  unless  more  than  one  Euro- 
pean power  be  found  solidly  united  in  an  armed  front  to 
argue  with  Germany  against  the  expediency  of  her  per- 
sistence. While  it  is  supposable  that  no  other  govern- 
ment cordially  approves  Germany's  imperious  advance, 
and  while  from  Britain  a  remonstrance  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  from  Russia  a  protest  in  view  of  her  own  sup- 
posed negotiation  with  China  for  Kiao-Chau  as  a  naval 
station,  and  while  Japan  is  known  to  be  harboring  a  deep 
sense  of  injury  in  view  of  the  fact  that  her  brilliant  victory 
over  China,  which  availed  to  give  to  Russia,  England, 
France,  and  now  to  Germany,  every  one  some  share  of  the 
coveted  continental  area,  has  given  none  to  her,  the  con- 
queror, still  no  power  as  yet  is  seen  ready  to  interfere  by 
force  or  menace  or  even  by  protest  against  Germany's 
seizure. 

They  will  not  interfere;  but  there  are  observers  who 
expect  that  nearly  all  of  them  will  soon  combine,  agree- 
ing to  let  one  another  take  territory  in  reasonably  equal 
slices,  as  opportunity  may  offer.  Such  expectations 
scarcely  have  place  in  this  review  of  current  events.  In  a 
different  direction  it  may  here  be  noted,  however,  that  as 
regards  the  Far  East  the  interests  and  plans  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Japan  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  likely  to  clash 
with  those  of  Russia  and  Germany.  They  should  not  be 
expected  to  clash  with  arms.  At  present,  England  is  still 
spoken  of  as  somewhat  'isolated''  in  Europe;  her  position 
is  one  of  watchfulness  and  expectancy,  with  a  view  to  de- 
manding her  share  in  any  allotment  of  Asiatic  territory 
which  the  other  powers  may  force.  It  is  not  known  what 
basis,  if  any,  exists  for  the  supposition  that  Great  Britain 
may,  by  refraining  from  protest  against  Germany  in 
China,  purchase  Germany's  refraining  from  protest 
against  England  in  Egypt.  Japan's  attitude  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  She  waits,  quieting  her 
own  displeasure  at  German  occupancy  of  Kiao-Chau  by 
viewing  it  as  a  serviceable  precedent  for  Japan's  perma- 
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nent  holding  of  Wei-Hai-Wei.  Meanwhile  the  Japanese 
force  has  been  largely  increased  in  the  great  island  of  For- 
mosa, her  new  possession. 

Accounts  in  December  showed  Germany  strengthen- 
ing her  hold  on  her  new  port  in  China.  The  Kaiser  ap- 
pointed his  brother,  Prince  Henry,  to  command  the  sec- 
ond squadron  of  German  battleships  and  cruisers  in  Chi- 
nese waters,  and  a  strong  military  force  went  on  the  ves- 
sels. Great  popular  enthusiasm  was  shown.  It  was  ru- 
mored that  Prince  Henry  would  visit  Pekin,  where  he 
would  be  received  with  unusual  honors  and  would  deliver 
to  the  emperor  a  letter  from  the  Kaiser  including  a  pro- 
gram of  Chinese  reforms.  Consonant  with  this  rumor, 
and  better  authenticated,. was  a  dispatch  from  Pekin,  De- 
cember II,  announcing  that  China  had  virtually  acceded 
to  all  the  demands  of  Germany  and  that  the  whole  diffi- 
culty was  settled.  This  report,  however,  was  noticeably 
silent  in  reference  to  any  German  evacuation.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  China  is  helpless  to  a  degree  involving  torpidity, 
inasmuch  as  in  general  the  government  and  the  people 
appear  indifferent  to  the  situation  and  unaware  of  its  sig- 
nificance. 

Sympathy  with  China  as  a  nation  whose  weakness 
makes  her  a  victim  of  spoliation  and  robbery  at  the  hands 
of  selfish  ruffian  powers,  may  be  the  first  sentiment  nat- 
urally arising  in  the  United  States,  which  has  no  tempta- 
tion in 'a  lack  of  space  and  trade  for  a  crowding  popula- 
tion to  seize  the  lands  of  any  neighbor.  But  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  endless  delays  and  the  elaborate  lies  that  are 
the  substance  and  make  the  system  of  Chinese  diplomacy, 
and  any  true  appreciation  of  Chinese  character — even 
generously  conceding  some  points  of  excellence — will 
show  that  though  our  sympathy  is  properly  due  to  all  of 
humankind  who  suffer  injustice,  no  sympathy  need  be 
wasted  on  a  government  which  really  does  not  govern. 
The  imperial  Chinese  control  is  little  more  than  nominal, 
the  empire  scarcely  more  than  a  cluster  of  heterogeneous 
provinces.  Justice  and  equity  have  little  place  in  Chinese 
laws  and  courts  even  for  Chinamen ;  while  for  foreigners, 
"outside  barbarians,"  the  chief  security  from  outrage  rests 
on  actual  force  and  on  the  knowledge  that  the  force  can 
and  will  be  applied  in  the  form  of  ships  or  soldiers 
promptly  and  in  the  region  of  the  crime.  To  refer  a  for- 
eign complainant  or  seeker  of  indemnity  to  Pekin  is  like 
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referring  him  to  an  indefinite  future,  or  rather  to  an- 
tiquity. The  nation  will  be  morally  helped  in  its  childish- 
ness— a  "second  childhood" — by  a  wise  and  firm  con- 
straint. Its  government,  presumably  well-meaning,  may 
be  taught  by  direct  foreign  compulsion  both  how  to  care 
for  the  rights  and  the  behavior  of  its  own  people,  and 
how  to  order  its  own  course  toward  other  peoples  wit  a 
more  of  reason  and  with  less  regard  to  absurd  childish 
conceits. 


##»»»^ 


HAYTI  AND  GERMANY. 

These  two  powers,  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  scale  of 
national  power  and  resources,  enlivened  the  closing 
quarter  of  the  year  with  a  short  but  tempestuous  quarrel. 
It  began  in  the  last  days  of  October,  and,  after  a  course 
of  insolence  and  threat  on  the  stronger  side,  which  was 
met  by  boast  and  defiance  on  the  weaker,  ended  with  the 
first  week  of  December  in  an  instant  and  utter  submission 
to  overwhelming  force. 

This  quarrel,  like  all  quarrels,  had  two  widely  differ- 
ing statements  of  the  original  facts — statements  here  to 
be  recorded,  not  argued  or  judged  as  to  their  showing  of 
the  original  wrong.  As  for  the  spirit  of  the  dispute,  it 
both  recorded  and  judged  itself  plainly.  The  trouble  be- 
gan with  an  attempt  of  the  police  in  Port-au-Prince  to  ar- 
rest the  coachman  of  Emile  Lueders,  son  of  a  Haytian 
woman  and  of  a  rich  German  resident.  Lueders,  declar- 
ing such  arrest  on  his  premises  illegal,  encouraged  his 
coachman  to  resist  it;  whereupon  he  himself  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  Though 
bom  in  Hayti,  he  had  recently  changed  his  nationality, 
and,  from  a  Haytian  citizen,  had  become  a  German  subject. 
This  caused  the  German  representative  in  Hayti  to  inter- 
fere in  his  behalf  as  one  illegally  dealt  with.  On  these 
original  facts  both  accounts  seem  agreed. 

The  Haytian  account  from  various  sources  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tlie  Hajrtian  minister  in  Berlin  stated  in  tlie  German  papers 
that  Lueders's  coachman  had  violated  a  city  ordinance,  and  that 
when  some  policemen  remonstrated,  Lueders  encouraged  him  to 
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resist  and  assaulted  the  officers.    The  minister  added  that  ihis 
was  not  Lucders's  first  olTense.  but  that  !he  had  before  been  in 
conflict  with  the  authorities.    From  Hayti  a  further  statement 
was  to  the  effect  that  Lueders  had  recently  registered  his  name 
at  the  German   consulate,   changing   his  nationality,    seemingly 
because  he  had  been  concerned  in  several  unsavory  affairs,  in- 
cluding four  duetsi  that  the  apparently  severe  treatment  of  his 
offense  was  explained  by  the  fact  of  his  being  twice  arrested  for 
resisting  and  assaulting  an  ofhccr,  conviction  following  in  both 
cases;     and     that     a     full- 
blooded    Haytian    arrested 
with  him  at  the  same  time 
and   for  the  same   offense 
had  received  the  same  sen- 
tence.    Referring  to  a  later 
stage    of    the    dispute,    the 
Haytian    account    declared 
that  the  first  official  step  in 
the     German     intervention 
(October   17)   had   been   so 
insolent  as  to  preclude  its 
consideration,  much  less  a 
favorable  reply  from  Hayti, 
inasmuch    as    the    German 
consul,  Count  von  Schwe- 
rin,  acting  as  charge  d'af- 
faires in  the  absence  of  the 
German  minister,  had  rude- 
ly  entered    the   president's 
apartments  with  imperious 

demand    and     menace,     to  pseidbut  t.  simom  kak  of  mavti 

which  the  president  had  re- 

Slied  only  by  referring  him  in  due  form  to  the  Haytian  secretary 
)r  foreign  relations. 

The  German  account  gives  a  different  color  to  the  af- 
fair. It  may  be  gathered  mainly  as  follows  from  state- 
ments legally  attested  by  Lueders  and  published  in  the 
German  papers,  and  from  accounts  by  Count  von 
Schwerin,  charge  d'  affaires  at  Port-au-Prince,  and  by 
other  Germans  in  Hayti.  ■ 

On  September  22  Lueders  found  two  policemen  in  his  coach- 
house arresting  his  coachman,  who  was  resisting.  Lueders  ob- 
jected, as,  under  Haytian  law,  the  presence  of  a  justice  of  peace 
IS  necessary  to  an  arrest,  and  the  houses  of  foreign  residents  are 
under  special  protection  in  this  regard.  He  went  to  the  police 
station  to  lodge  a  complaint,  and  found  that  the  policemen  had 
already  lodged  there  against  him  a  charge  of  violent  resistance. 
He  pointed  out  that  neither  he  nor  the  police  showed  marks  of 
violence,  and  offered  to  call  many  witnesses.  Legal  advice  was 
denied,  bail  was  refused,  as  was  refused  also  his  privilege  under 
Haytian  law  to  be  rcileased  pending  his  appeal;  and  he  was 
promptly  sentenced  and  put  m  jail  in  close  association  with 
thieves  and  murderers.     His  sentence  was  a  line  of  $48  and  one. 
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mooth's  imprisonment.  Asserting  his  innocence,  he  demanded 
a  second  trial,  which  was  granted;  but  this,  in  spite  of  much  tes- 
thnony  in  his  favor,  resulted  in  sentence  to  a  fine  of  $500  and  one 
year's  imprisonment  If  to  the  above  be  added  the  statements 
of  some  foreign  correspondents  in  Hayti,  charging  perjury  of 
witnesses,  packing  of  the  jury,  and  bribery  of  the  court,  it  may 
be  well  to  add  also  that  not  every  report  in  newspaper  corres- 
pondence is  trustworthy.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that 
the  general  estimate  of  tiie  Haytian  police  and  judicial  system 
is  not  very  high.    Thus  far  the  German  account 

This  second  judgment  brought  the  German  interven- 
tion in  the  imperious  demand  of  October  17  on  President 
Teresias  Simon  Sam.  The  demand  was  in  the  name  of 
the  German  emperor  for  immediate  release  of  Lueders 
with  payment  of  indemnity  of  $1,000  in  gold  for  every  day 
of  the  twenty-three  that  he  had  spent  in  prison,  adding 
that  for  every  day  of  prolongation  of  imprisonment  he 
must  be  paid  $5,000  in  gold.  This  demand  not  being  at 
first  complied  with,  Lue_ders  remained  in  prison  six  days 
longer;  meanwhile,  October  18,  the  German  consul, 
under  instructions  by  telegraph  from  Berlin,  hauled  down 
his  flag,  broke  off  relations  with  the  Haytian  government, 
and  removed  the  archives  of  his  legation  to  the  legation 
of  the  United  States,  announcing  that  German  warships 
were  on  their  way  to  Port-au-Prince  to  enforce  his  de- 
mands. 

The  city  was  greatly  excited.  The  newspapers  were 
full  of  high-sounding  patriotism,  announcing  the  purpose 
of  the  people  to  face  ruin  and  death  in  order  to  uphold  the 
national  rights  and  dignities,  and  denouncing  the  German 
insolence  and  dictation.  There  were  threats  of  lynching 
Lueders  and  of  attacking  the  foreign  residents  generally. 
Two  German  naval  training-ships,  cruising  in  the  West 
Indies,  were  put  under  full  steam  for  Port-au-Prince  to 
enforce  the  German  demand.  At  a  later  stage,  the. 
United  States  steamer  "Marblehead''  was  ordered  thither, 
not  for  any  purpose  of  interference  or  demonstration,  but 
to  provide  protection  for  American  citizens  and  interests. 

There  was  recognized  danger  of  mob  violence;  but 
Hayti's  antiquated  little  navy,  disarmed  and  dismantled 
forts,  and  meagre  treasury,  showed  all  talk  of  her  resist- 
ance to  the  might  of  Germany  absurd. 

At  this  juncture  the  United  States  minister,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Powell,  acting  entirely  on  his  own  motion  without  involv- 
ing his  government,  addressed  the  Haytian  government 
in  two  letters  (October  20  and  21),  disclaiming'  any  at- 
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tempt  to  interfere  with  the  process  of  Haytian  law  or  with 
the  complication  then  existing,  but  asking  as  a  personal 
favor  to  himself  the  immediate  release  of  Lueders,  and 
promising  that  the  prisoner  if  released  would  leave  on  the 
following  day  in  a  steamer  for  New  York.  The  reasons 
adduced  for  this  request  were — relief  of  the  great  tension 
then  existing,  allaying  of  excitement,  avoidance  of  dis- 
order and  bloodshed,  and  desirableness  of  such  a  step 
toward  an  amicable  solution.  This  request  was  granted 
on  October  22,  with  a  reserve  by  the  Haytian  government 
of  its  right  to  expel  Lueders  from  the  country.  The  con- 
cession was  based  on  the  ground  of  desire  to  please  the 
United  States,  and  was  accompanied  with  cordial  thanks 
for  the  American  minister's  friendly  effort.  The  next  day 
Lueders  departed  for  New  York  and  thence  to  Berlin  to 
present  his  case  to  the  German  government.  There  was 
in  Hayti  general  congratulation  over  what  was  there  tran- 
siently supposed  to  be  practically  the  end  of  the  disagree- 
able affair.  Meanwhile  the  German  newspapers  were 
blaming  the  imperial  officials  for  their  delay  in  bringing 
Hayti  to  terms.  There  were  rumors  of  an  offer  of  media- 
tion made  by  the  United  States  government;  these  rumors 
were  probably  baseless,  as  the  time  for  such  attempts  had 
not  yet  come. 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  government  is 
shown  by  its  instructions  on  November  29  to  Ambassador 
White  at  Berlin  to  watch  developments  in  the  case,  and 
to  lodge  a  protest  only  if  he  found  that  annexation  of 
Hayti  was  intended,  or  in  the  event  of  any  act  by  Germany 
(which  was  not  expected)  violative  of  justice  and  interna- 
tional law.  While  the  United  States  fully  recognized 
Germany's  right  to  ©btain  satisfaction,  it  could  not  look 
with  unconcern  on  harsh  measures  or  on  excessive  pun- 
ishment of  the  little  republic.  Utterances  from  some 
leading  German  papers  showed  a  feeling  that  any  expres- 
sion from  the  United  States  on  the  affair  was  uncalled  for 
and  must  be  resented  as  arrogance;  but  nothing  of  this 
appeared  in  the  uniformly  friendly  utterances  of  the  Ger- 
man government.  Indeed,  there  was  emphatic  official 
recognition  b)^  Germany  of  the  right  of  this  country  to 
have  an  interest  in  the  case,  Avith  assurances  of  friendli- 
ness and  respect. 

The  Haytian  government,  near  the  end  of  November, 
met  the  renewed  German  demands  with  a  strong  note  of 
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refusal.  It  doubtless  misapprehended- the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  the  affair,  and  expected  its  great  north- 
em  neighbor  to  help  it  by  a  show  of  force  in  its  quarrel. 
The  terms  of  the  note,  however,  were  not  devoid  of  rea- 
son and  strength.  Expressing  readiness  to  discuss  tlie 
merits  of  the  controversy,  it  criticised  the  German  method 
of  first  passing  judgment,  then  demanding  an  extreme  in- 
demnity, and  finally  leaving  scant  opening  or  none  at  all 
for  the  discussion.  It  moreover  conveyed  a  refusal  to 
communicate  further  with  the  loud-speaking  charge  d'af- 
faires, who,  it  charged,  had  directly  insulted  its  president 

On  November  30  it  was  reported  that  Hayti  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  United  States  to  offer  its  good  offices  in 
mediation  of  the  dispute.  This  government,  after  careful 
inquiry,  found  no  sufficient  warrant  or  encouragement  for 
such  an  offer.  On  the  same  date  it  was  reported  that  the 
Haytian  minister  in  Berlin  had  asked  a  submission  to  ar- 
bitration, and  had  been  answered  that  immediate  compli- 
ance with  Germany's  original  demand  would  be  insisted 
on. 

The  German  reply  to  the  Haytian  note  of  refusal  was 
in  the  form  of  two  naval  training  ships,  not  large  but  ade- 
quately armed,  which,  on  December  6,  anchored  in  the 
harbor  of  Port-au-Prince  and  sent  on  shore  an  announce- 
ment that  at  the  expiration  of  eight  hours,  unless  the  Ger- 
man ultimatum  was  complied  with,  they  would  open  bom- 
bardment. The  ships  then  cleared  for  action.  In  the 
last  hour  of  the  eight,  the  ultimatum  was  accepted,  involv- 
ing payment  of  $30,000  to  Lueders,  allowance  of  his  re- 
turn to  Hayti,  official  expression  of  regret  to  the  German 
government,  and  the  reception  0/  Count  von  Schwerin, 
the  charge  d'  affaires.  The  indemnily  was  paid  forthwith. 
Afterward,  salutes  were  exchanged  between. the  Haytian 
and  German  flagships,  and  the  quarrel  \^-as  ended. 

While  the  general  feeling  in  this  country  probably  is 
that  this  dispute  is  one  of  a  class  in  which  arbitration  is  the 
far  preferable  mode  of  settlement,  the  course  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  fully  approved  in  deeming  the  harshness  of  the 
mode  adopted  no  adecjuate  reason  for  intervention. 

THE  TARIFF  AND  RECIPROCITY. 

The  essential  idea  underlying  reciprocity  is  the  ex- 
change of  benefits,  the  granting  of  privileges  by  one  coun- 
try to  the  subjects  or  products  of  another  only  on  condi- 
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tion  of  equivalent  advantages  received  from  that  other 
country  in  return.  As  a  general  thing,  reciprocity  treat- 
ies have  concerned  exclusively  the  market  privileges  of 
the  contracting  governments;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  the  principle  of  reciprocity  to  confine  its  appli- 
cation thus  to  the  commercial  or  tariff  phase  of  human 
interests.  The  bonding  privileges  granted  to  Canadian 
railroads  in  the  United  States,  the  treatment  of  fishermen 
along  the  coast,  the  prohibition  or  regulation  of  pelagic 
seal  hunting,  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  alien  labor — 
these,  and  other  matters,  afford  just  as  truly  a  b^sis  for 
reciprocity  agreements  as  do  the  tariff  rates  imposed 
upon  goods  exported  from  or  imported  into  the  United 
States.  It  is  therefore  theoretically  possible  to  conclude 
reciprocity  treaties  without  considering  the  tariff  at  all. 

But,  wherever  reciprocity  does  concern  commerce — 
and  that  has  been  the  universal  rule — it  is  inseparable 
from  the  idea  of  protection.  Any  reciprocity  which  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  absolute  free  trade — that  unlimited  reci- 
procity of  commercial  privileges — is  essentially  an  out- 
growth of  protection,  a  moderated  or  qualified  application 
of  the  protective  principle.  Just  as  a  protective  tariff  it- 
self is  so  contrived  as  to  favor  domestic  industries,  and  to 
admit  as  freely  as  possible  all  things  that  do  not  compete 
therewith,  so  is  a  reciprocity  treaty  arranged.  On  arti- 
cles which  do  not  come  into  competition  with  domestic 
products,  duties  are  either  lowered  or  abolished  alto- 
gether, and  in  return  a  remission  of  foreign  duties  is  se- 
cured on  articles  which  bear  the  same  relation  to  those 
produced  in  the  countries  in  question.         * 

Treaties  Under  Consideration. — Under  the  Harrison 
administration,  it  will  be  remembered,  reciprocity  treaties 
were  negotiated  with  a  number  of  countries.  These  con- 
ventions were  all  abrogated  by  the  enactment  of  the  Wil- 
son tariff  law  of  1894.  However,  the  Dingley  law  of 
1897,  whose  reciprocity  provisions  have  already  been  out- 
lined in  "Current  History"  (p.  604),  has  opened  the  way 
for  a  renewal  of  similar  agreements.  Already  it  is  an- 
nounced that  negotiations  are  pending  with  several  coun- 
tries. British  Guiana  and  the  British  West  Indies,  which 
are  suffering  from  the  stagnation  of  the  sugar  industry, 
are  seeking  earnestly  to  renew  their  former  relations  with 
the  United  States  based  on  the  treaty  of  1891  (Vol.  i,  p. 
478;  Vol. -2,  p.  7).    Pern,  France,  and  other  countries  are 
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also   negotiating  for  reciprocity   conventions  with  the 
United  States. 

A  BecipiMity  Commissioner. — In  order  to  facilitate 
reciprocity  negotiations  with  foreign  countries,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  prevent  the  serious  delay  which  would  be 
sure  to  follow  any  addition  to  the  business  pressing  the 
already  overcrowded  state  department,  President  McKin- 
ley  decided  to  appoint 
a  special  commission- 
er with  plenary  powers 
I  to  carry  into  effect  the 
reciprocity  provisions 
of  the  new  tariff  law. 
On  October  14  the  se- 
lection of  John  A. 
Kasson,  of  Iowa,  for 
the  post,  with  Chap- 
man Coleman  of  Ken- 
t  u  c  k  y  as  secretary, 
and  J.  B.  Osborne  of 
Pennsylvania  as  as- 
sistant secretary,  was 
announced. 


ty      __  

representing   the   United 

United  States  n 

Austria,      1877-81 ; 

minister    to    Germany. 

HOM.  JOHN  A.  KAssoH  Or  Km*.  uKinD  STAns      1884-85.    Hc  was  slso  onc 

■Eai-itoaTT  coHHissiONui.  of   '1*=   commissioners  to 

represent  the  government 
of  the  United  States  at  the  conference  held  in  Berlin  concerning 
Samoan  affairs,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Berlin  Gen- 
eral Act  concluded  on  June  14.  i88q.  He  was  then  commis- 
sioned as  special  envoy  extraordinary  end  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary, his  commission  bearing  date  of  March  18,  i88g.     Preced- 


ing his  diplomatic  service,  Mr.  Kasson  was  for  many  yea  _  _ 
member  of  the  ways  and  means  committee  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. 

r  The  question  of  a  Canadian- American  reciprocity 
treaty  has  recently  received  mucli  attention,  owing  to  the 
visit  to  Washington  of  the  Canadian  premier,  Sir  Wilfred 
I  Laurier,  and  Sir  L.  H.  Davies,  Canadian  minister  of  ma- 
1/rine  and  fisheries.     (See  article  in  this  number  on  "Can- 
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ada.'')  Thf;  y'*^^'^  ^^^  nf*;  accomplish  much  th^f  was  def- 
inite. It  will  be  remembered  that  earlier  in  the  present 
year  overtures  looking  to  reciprocity  were  made  by  the 
Dominion,  but  met  with  Httle  encouragement  Some  of 
the  obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of  a  treaty  were  out- 
lined at  that  time  in  "Current  History"  (p.  175).  The 
opinion  is  widely  entertained  in  the  United  States  that  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  frame  a  treaty  providing  for 
commercial  reciprocity  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  which  would  receive  the  approval  of  congress. 
By  the  wording  of  the  Dingley  tariff  law,  the  treaty  would 
require  to  be  not  only  "with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate"  and  "duly  ratified"  by  that  body;  but  also  "ap- 
proved by  congress." 

Vigorous  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  United  States  to  secure  a  removal 
of  the  embargo  placed  by  European  countries,  especially 
Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy  (Vol.  5,  p.  52),  on 
the  importation  of  American  cattle  and  fresh  meat  The 
prospects  of  success  are  good,  and,  in  the  case  of  Italy,  as 
announced  by  Ambassador  Draper,  are  practically  as- 
sured. The  United  States  government  maintains  at 
great  expense  a  Bureau  of  Inspection,  and  all  meat  ex- 
ported is  officially  certified  to  be  in  perfect  sanitary  condi- 
tion. 

Workmg  of  the  Dingley  Law. — Up  to  December  i, 
under  the  Dingley  tariff  law,  the  revenues  of  the  govern- 
ment had  been  insufficient  to  meet  expenses.  During  the 
four  months  since  the  law  went  into  effect,  the  revenue 
amounted  to  about  $35,000,000.  During  the  five  months 
(ended  November  30)  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  deficit 
was  nearly  $46,000,000,  the  customs  income  being  the 
smallest  for  the  period  in  many  years.  The  friends  of  the 
measure,  however,  are  confident  that  in  a  few  months  the 
present  schedules  will  show  themselves  adequate  revenue 
producers;  by  that  time  the  normal  conditions  upset  by 
the  large  anticipatory  importations  of  sugar,  wool,  woolen 
goods,  etc.  (p.  610),  will  have  been  restored;  and  the  un- 
usual stocks  of  goods  will  have  been  to  some  extent  un- 
loaded. 

It  may  be  that  four  months  from  the  time  of  enact- 
ment is  not  sufficient  time  for  anv  tariff  law  to  demon- 
strate  its  working  powers.  But  there  is  one  feature  of  our 
foreign  commerce,  as  shown  by  the  most  recent  figures, 
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I  which  certainly  tends 
to  confute  the  proph- 
ecies of  those  who  op- 
posed the  enactment 
tA  the  Dingley  law. 
In  spite  of  the  protests 
against  the  measure 
from  thirteen  coun- 
tries, which  protests 
were  laid  before  con- 
gress while  the  bill 
was  pending,  by  Rep- 
resentative M,  N, 
Johnson  (R  e  p.)  o  I 
North  Dakota,  the 
operation  of  the  law 
thus  far  has  not  been 
— as  many  predicted 
it  would — to  close 
foreign  markets 
against  American 
goods.  The  foUow- 
rsTvm-  ing  table  gives  the 
figures  of  our  foreign 
commerce  with  the  thirteen  protesting  countries  during 
August  and  September,  1897,  as  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding months  of  1896: 
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COUNTRY. 

ACQ.  AKTi  Sept.,  iRbs. 
WiuoN  Law. 

Apo.  AKD  Swn.,  IMI. 
DiKiiUn-  I.^«. 

ExpoiU. 

ImporM. 

Eipom. 

Iinpom. 

AQRttia-Hanguy     .    . 

I>enm"."k'    !    '    !    !    ! 
Kranc* 

iMjy"'.'  :  ."  ;  :  ; 
»,""  :  :  :  ;  : 
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OrMtBHtalD  .... 

1,0T1.M» 
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lis 
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19,I3SA»7 
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SWJ44 
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It  was  decided  by  the  United  States  Board  of  General 
Appraisers,  October  8,  that  the  new  tariff  law  went  into 
effect  at  4.06  P.  M.,  July  24,  that  being  precisely  the  mo- 
ment when  the  bill  was  signed;  the  measure  was  not  at  all 
retroactive.  This  decision  lost  to  the  government  be- 
tween $300,000  and  $400,000  in  duties  which  had  been 
collected  on  goods  entered  July  24,  but  earlier  in  the  day 
than  4.06  P.  M.  The  Wilson  tariff  remained  in  force  un- 
til the  moment  when  President  McKinley's  signature  was 
attached  to  the  Dingley  bill.  A  rendering  of  the  supreme 
court  on  the  point  involved  will  probably  be  called  for. 

GENERAL  EUROPEAN  SITUATION. 

The  continental  bearings  of  the  developments  in 
southeastern  Europe  which  concern  most  especially  Tur- 
key an4  Greece,  are  made  the  subject  of  special  treatment 
elsewhere  in  this  number  (see  article  on  "Turkey,  Greece, 
and  the  Powers,"  (p.  858). 

The  Franco-Sussian  Alliance. — French  enthusiasm 
still  continues  over  the  recent  confirmation  of  the  under- 
standing with  Russia  (p.  593),  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
Frenchmen,  restores  to  France  once  more  a  prestige  not 
enjoyed  since  the  disastrous  days  of  1870-71.  On  Octo- 
ber 14  President  Faure  was  tendered  a  banquet  by  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  France,  of  whom  about 
750  were  present,  in  commemoration  of  his  recent  visit  to 
St.  Petersburg  (p.  593).  In  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
however,  there  is  ground  for  the  deliberate  conviction  that 
at  bottom  the  function  of  Russia  as  a  member  of  the  Dual 
Alliance  is  to  exercise  a  moderating  influence  upon 
French  activity,  which  counterbalances,  if  it  does  no  more, 
the  gain  of  power  and  prestige  accruing  to  France.  The 
alliance  is  certainly  a  strong  safeguard  for  France  against 
attack;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  Russia, 
the  dominant  member,  will  allow  it  to  facilitate  anv  enter- 
prise  against  other  nations.  So  that  the  peace  of  Europe, 
so  far  as  it  depends  upon  Russian  action,  is  probably  as- 
sured for  as  long  a  period  as  we  are  permitted  to  antici- 
pate in  politics.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Russia's  closer 
contact  with  the  Western  powers  will  bring  her  more  and 
more  into  accord  with  the  public  opinion  of  the  civilized 
world ;  but  she  has  her  own  very  well  marked  characteris- 
tics, and  has  certainly  shown  no  disposition  so  far  to  per- 
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mit  deflection  from  her  traditional  patli  by  the  influence 
of  any  ally,  however  warmly  acclaimed* 

THE  PARTITION  OF  AFRICA. 

European  Powers  in  West  Af  rioa. — ^The  Anglo-French 
commission  which  is  charged  with  the  delimitation  of 
boundaries  between  the  prospective  possessions  of  Eng- 
land and  France  in  West  Africa  (Vol.  5,  p.  859;  Vol.  6,  p. 
112),  met  in  Paris  on  October  28.  The  English  repre- 
sentatives are  Mr.  Martin  Gosselin,  secretary  of  embassy 
in  Paris,  and  Colonel  William  Everett,  C.  M.  G.  Noth- 
ing whatever  is  publicly  known  as  yet  of  the  discussions 
and  proceedings  between  these  commissioners  and  the 
French  foreign  office ;  nor  is  anything  definite  likely  to  be 
known  before  the  publication  of  their  final  report,  follow- 
ing its  submission  to  the  foreign  ministers  in  ijowning 
street,  London,  and  the  Quai  d'  Orsay,  Paris. 

Meanwhile,  every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  press 
of  each  country  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  the  least  sur- 
render of  their  respective  claims;  and  in  this  effort  each 
has  been  matcriallv  assisted  bv  events  in  the  interior  of 
West  Africa,  where  British  and  French  forces  have  done 
much  to  complicate  the  labors  of  the  delimitation  com- 
mission and  render  difficult  any  mutually  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  matter. 

The  existing  state  of  affairs,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
discovered  from  the  conflicting  newspaper  reports, 
appears  to  be  that  at  least  two  French  expeditions 
have  advanced  beyond  the  border  of  what  the  English  con- 
cede as  the  legitimate  Hinterland  of  the  French  posses- 
sions and  have  taken  * 'effective  occupation"  of  places 
whicli  are  within  tUc  acknowledged  British  sphere  of  in- 
fluence, and  with  which  treaties  antedating  any  French 
visitation  had  been  concluded  by  recognized  representa- 
tives of  the  British  government.  In  one  case,  this  French 
occupation  was  withdrawn  on  the  approach  of  a  superior 
British  force  of  native  troops:  and  in  other  casesthe  Eng- 
lish and  French  officers  have  agreed  to  arrangements 
which  prevent  any  conflict  between  Europeans  in  the 
midst  of  the  native  population,  it  being  distinctly  under- 
stood that  these  arrangements  are  in  no  wise  to  compro- 
mise the  claims  of  the  respective  negotiations  in  Paris. 

The  French  and  German  delegates  who  met  at  Paris 
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to  agree  upon  the  delimitation  of  the  Hinterland  of  their 
respective  territory  in  West  Africa  completed  their  labors 
before  the  first  oi  November. 

From  the  end  of  the  present  boundary  between  Tog^o  and 
Dahomey,  which  is  situated  on  the  ninth  degree  of  latitude,  the 
new  line  of  demaix:ation  proceeds  in  a  nearly  north westeHy  di- 
rection, scarcely  deviating  from  a  straight  line  till  it  reaches  the 
eleventh  degree  of  latitude.  It  then  bends  due  west,  and  subse- 
quently turns,  first  following  the  river  Volta  in  a  soudi westerly 
and  afterward  in  a  southerly  direction  until  it  reaches  the  neutral 
territory  of  Salaga.  The  p&ces  Kirikri,  Bafilo,  Sansanne,  Mangu, 
Gambaga,  and  Walwale  are  thus  comprised  within  the  German 
sphere.  The  French  obtain  Wangara  in  the  territory  of  Sugu, 
as  well  as  Kuembe,  Pama,  and  the  whole  of  Gurma. 

These  results  afford  a  valuable  precedent  for  negotia- 
tions of  the  Anglo-French  commissioners,  by  establish- 
ing the  theory  that  the  priority  of  treaty  rights  overrides 
everything  of  later  date,  even  effective  occupation,  which 
last  was,  moreover,  owing  to  the  single-handed  conten- 
tion of  Baron  de  Courcel,  the  French  representative,  dis- 
tinctly repudiated  by  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1884.  Be- 
sides estabHshing  this  contemporary  precedent,  the 
Franco-German  arrangement  greatly  simplifies  the  dis- 
cussion of  West  African  affairs,  by  leaving  England  and 
France  with  only  each  other  to  deal  with. 

The  political  expeditions,  which  are  primarily  in- 
tended to  enlarge  or  to  strengthen  the  external  bounda- 
ries of  their  respective  possessions  in  Africa  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  ordinary  military  operations  which 
are  rendered  necessary  by  the  difficulties  of  administra- 
tion over  the  native  population  and  allied  native  states. 
Thus  the  French  expeditions  to  Nikki  andtoBusa(p.  100), 
places  claimed  to  be  within  the  British  sphere  of  influence, 
were  undertaken  solely  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
territory  open  to  French  commercial  exploitation,  by  es- 
tablishing effective  military  occupation  of  a  region 
wherein  their  rivals  could  claim  only  paper  rights.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  French  force  of  one  hundred  men 
under  Major  Candrelier,  which  was  massacred  by  the  na- 
tives of  the  Lobi  Hinterland  region  of  the  Ivory  Coast, 
August  20  last,  was  engaged  in  an  administrative  expedi- 
tion against  the  Sofas  tribesmen  and  their  chief,  Samory. 
The  details  of  this  disaster,  which  are  only  just  beginning 
to  leak  out  from  the  interior,  reveal  the  great  skill  and 
power  of  the  natives  of  West  Africa,  whom  the  European 
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powers  are  endeavoring  to  bring  into  effective  intercourse 
with  civilization. 

An  English  force  of  Niger  constabulary,  under  Major 
Arnold,  was  sent  against  a  rebel  son  of  the  King  of  Igarra, 
who  has  been  engaging  in  extensive  slave  raiding  opera- 
tions, during  November.  Kiffi,  the  fortified  stronghold 
of  this  Prince  Arku,  was  courageously  attacked  by  the 
Haussa  troops,  led  by  Lieutenant  A.  W.  M.  Brodie,  and 
its  defenders  completely  routed.  Prince  Arku  succeeded 
in  escaping  into  the  bush. 

Extensive  reinforcements  of  British  officers  are  being 
sent  into  the  Niger  territory,  forty  men  having  sailed  on 
one  steamer  from  Liverpool,  December  2.  While  this 
additional  force  may  have  been  prompted  in  part  by  the 
danger  of  a  conflict  with  French  interests  in  the  interior, 
it  is  intended  primarily  for  better  manning  and  drilling  of 
the  native  constabulary  and  administrative  forces.  There 
are  good  reasons  for  thinking  also  that  it  may  have  some 
connection  with  the  impending  change  in  the  mode  of 
government  of  the  Niger  Company  territories.  The 
newspapers  gave  currency,  during  October  and  Novem- 
ber, to  rumors  which  were  apparently  well  founded,  that 
the  "Colonial  Columbus,^'  the  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
intended  to  take  over  these  territories  and  bring  them 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  British  government  either 
by  buying  t)Ut  all  the  interests  of  the  Niger  Company  or 
by  reducing  that  company  to  a  mere  organ  of  administra- 
tion, without  any  commercial  interests. 

The  Hile  Begion. — In  Eastern  Africa,  disquieting  ru- 
mors of  various  sorts,  likely  to  complicate  the  partition  of 
this  portion  of  the  continent  among  the  European  powers^ 
have  been  frequent  during  the  autumn  months.  Very 
little  has  happened,  however,  to  call  for  permanent  record. 
The  Anglo-Egyptian  forces  on  the  Nile  pushed  their  way 
somewhat  further  southward,  and  by  the  end  of  October 
established  their  position  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Atbara 
river,  besides  making  an  effective  reconnoissance  by  gun- 
boats up  to  and  through  the  town  of  Metammeh,  where 
the  dervish  forces  are  strongly  established.  This  position 
has  made  practicable  the  taking  over,  by  Egyptian  troops, 
of  the  stronghold  of  Kassala,  which  was  transferred  to  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  officers  by  the  Italians,  on  December  25. 
The  absolute  secrecy  which  has,  from  the  first,  been  the 
consistent  policy  of  the  Sirdar,  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener,  is 
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maintained;  and  despite  the  denunciations  in  which  the 
English  papers  have  indulged,  because  the  attack  on  the 
Khalifa  is,  or  is  not,  being  vigorously  pushed,  nothing 
whatever  appears  to  be  certainly  known  regarding  the 
movements  of  the  immediate  future. 

While  England  is  slowly  but  surely  advancing  towards 
Khartoum  from  the  North,  statements  have  appeared  at 
intervals,  that  the  French  were  establishing  themselves 
upon  the  upper  Nile.  The  only  statement  which  seems  to 
merit  serious  attention  was  widely  copied  from  the  Paris 
"Eclair"  in  October,  to  the  effect  that  three  French  mis- 
sions were  hastening  on  their  way  to  Khartoum,  to  com- 
plete an  agreement  with  the  Mahdi,  made  in  1896,  by 
which  France  recognized  the  Soudan  as  an  independent 
state,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  sultan  of  Turkey.  This 
action  is  claimed  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  established 
principle  of  French  diplomacy,  to  maintain  at  all  hazards 
the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
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OTHER  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

On  November  6,  the  incident  arising  in  December, 
1896,  out  of  the  assault  by  local  Siamese  officials  upon 
United  States  Vice-Consul-General  E.  V.  Kellett,  sta- 
tioned at  Bangkok  (p.  103),  was  finally  closed*,  after  report 
from  the  commission  of  investigation,  by  Siam  tendering 
a  formal  apology  to  the  United  States  minister,  Mr.  Bar- 
rett. The  soldiers  concerned  in  the  assault  were  repri- 
manded and  degraded. 

The  friends  of  international  arbitration  entertain  the 
hope  that  negotiations  for  a  broad  treaty  based  upon  that 
principle  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  to 
replace  the  one  which  was  recently  eviscerated  and  then 
finally  killed  in  the  United  States  senate  (pp.  47,  349),  will 
be  renewed.  Early  in  November,  Mr.  W.  R.  Cremer,  an 
English  ex-M.  P.,  editor  of  "The  Arbitrator,"  first  secre- 
tary of  the  International  Working  Men's  Association,  and 
secretary  of  the  International  Arbitration  League,  came 
to  America,  bearing  an  address  to  the  members  of  the 
United  States  senate  signed  by  over  7,000  workingmen, 
each  of  them  being  an  officer  of  a  trade  union,  and  rep- 
resenting altogether  about  2,750,000  British  workingmen. 
It  was  Mr.  Cremer  who,  early  in  1895,  ^otg  to  this  country 
an  address  to  President  Cleveland  signed  by  354  members 
of  the  British  parliament,  in  favor  of  international  arbi- 
tration (Vol.  5,  p.  177). 

Announcement  was  made,  November  27,  to  the  effect 
that  the  recent  differences  between  Costa  Rica  and  Nic- 
aragua (p.  626)  had  been  amicably  adjusted. 
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The  Postal  Service. — ^The  chief  feature  of  the  first  an- 
nual report  of  Postmaster-General  Gary,  made  public  No- 
vember 14,  was  its  advocacy  of  a  postal  savjngs-bank  sys- 
tem. 

"It  would  tend,"  says  the  report,  "to .  cultivate  thrift  in  a 
large  class,  who  would  realize  the  advantage  of  depositing  their 
savings  with  the  government  instead  of  wastcfully  and  uselessly 
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expending  them.  It  wouid  tend  to  better  citizenship,  bringing 
into  doser  relationship  the  government  and  its  citizens,  and  de- 
veloping practical  and  enduring  patrtodsm.  This  growth  of 
patriotic  sentiment  and  good  citizenship  constitutes  a  powerfol 
appeal  to  statesmanship  to  make  a  way  for  these  beneficent  conse- 
quences. 

**A  postal  savings  system  is  an  accomplished  fact  in  neariy 
every  country  in  Europe,  the  British  dependencies  of  both  hem- 
ispheres, and  even  in  Hawaii.  In  Great  Britain  seven  million 
depositors  have  upward  of  $550,000,000  in  savings  accumulated 
during  thirty-five  years;  and  inten  years  fewer  than  ten  thousand 
Hawaiian  depositors  saved  nearly  $1,000,000.  Canada,  whose  sav- 
ings banks  in  1867  held  less  than  $3,500,000  as  the  accumulations 
of  a  century,  inaugurated  a  system  of  postal  savings  depositories 
in  1868,  and  in  twenty  years  the  deposits  exceeded  $22,ooo.ooa 
These  vast  accumulations  have  been  made  with  the  least  possible 
loss  to  the  governments,  which  guarantee  their  repayment,  and 
with  a  minimum  of  cost  to  the  millions  of  depositors.  At  the 
end  of  1895  Great  Britain,  after  paying  interest  at  the  rate  of  2  1-2 
per  cent  and  covering  all  losses  incurred,  held  $3,500,000  in  un- 
divided dividends. 

''More  than  a  third  of  the  postal  savings  accounts  in  Euro- 
pean offices  are  held  by  minors,  and  over  two-thirds  by  the  most 
humble  callings.  It  is  essentially  the  bank  of  this  class.  Postal 
savings  would  not  conflict  with  the  savings  banks,  but  would  en- 
courage savings  rather  than  accumulations.  The  conversion  of 
money-order  offices  into  savings  depositories  would  soon  afford 
infinitely  more  facility  for  receiving  interest-bearing  deposits 
than  the  interest-paying  banks  do  now.  The  most  aggressive 
opponents  of  the  plan  are  among  the  private  institutions  engaged 
in  somewhat  similar  enterprises,  though  associations  of  the  larger 
cities  recognize  in  it  a  valuable  feeder  to  the  financial  currents 
of  the  country.  Security,  and  not  the  rate  of  interest,  is  the 
primary  and  essential  condition  of  such  a  system;  and  bonds  of 
states,  counties,  and  municipalities  and  real  estate  furnish  an  il- 
limitable field." 

Comparing  other  countries,  the  postmaster-general  says 
that  nearly  every  country  permits  its  most  popular  coin  as  the 
minimum  amount  of  deposit,  varying  from  5  cents  in  India  to  $1 
in  Canada.  Maximum  deposits  vary  fnxn  $285  in  France  to 
$2,435  in  New  Zealand.  Deposits  over  that  amount  are  non- 
interest  bearing,  and  in  several  countries  the  surplus  is  by  law 
invested  in  national  bonds.  Both  deposits  and  accounts  are  usu- 
ally small.  France  made  a  profit  in  1895  of  $170,009  in  handling 
2,500,000  accounts,  aggregating  $143,000,000,  after  paying  3  per 
cent  interest.  Great  Britain  earned  a  surplus  of  $83,000  after 
paying  2  1-2  per  cent  interest  on  $480,000,000,  made  up  of  6,500.- 
000  accounts.  The  average  commission  paid  to  postmasters  is 
one  cent  per  deposit.  Any  account  may  be  settled  and  with- 
drawn from  any  depository  in  the  country.  The  teleg^raph  is 
coming  into  use  as  a  means  of  withdrawal. 

A  strong  apppsition,  not  confined  alone  to  private 
banks  and  loan  associations,  has  manifested  itself  against 
the  establishment  of  a  postal  savings-bank  system  in  the 
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United  States.  It  is  based  chiefly  on  the  difficulties 
which  would  beset  the  government  in  finding  profitable 
investments  for  money  deposited.  Many  men  of  a  conserv- 
ative turn  of  mind  have  long  been  urging  the  government 
to  withdraw  altogether  from  the  banking  business,  and  it 
is  hardly  the  time,  they  say,  to  complicate  that  problem 
with  a  scheme  to  add  to  the  duties  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasufy  the  task  of  investing  other  people's  money  in  pri- 
vate securities;  for,  as  Professor  Taussig  points  out,  postal 
savings  banks  are  successful  in  other  countries  because 
the  money  deposited  may  be  invested  in  permanent  or  in- 
creasing public  debts.  Here  the  case  is  different.  United 
States  bonds  are  scarce  and  expensive,  and,  besides,  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  government  to  pay  the  public  debt. 

Other  opponents  of  the  system  fear  that  the  deposits 
would  be  borrowed  by  congress  and  wasted  on  extrava- 
gant schemesw. 

The  results  of  the  experiment  of  free  postal  delivery  in 
the  sparsely  settled  rural  districts  of  the  South  and  West 
have  been  so  satisfactory  as  to  indicate  that  the  time  has 
come  fora  more  extensive  application  of  the  system.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  existing  annual  deficit  in  the  post-of- 
fice department,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  government  for  the 
present  to  give  free  delivery,  not  to  the  whole  country,  but 
only  to  communities  whose  population  insures  a  certain 
amount  of  postal  business.  The  experiments  were  estab- 
lished in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Arkansas,  in  the 
back  settlements  of  Illinois,  along  the  rough  banks  of  the 
Missouri,  in  the  unsurveyed  districts  of  southwest  Ken- 
tucky, in  the  rolling  uplands  of  Michigan,  and  in  the 
negro  settlements  of  Virginia. 

A  special  series  of  postage  stamps  is  to  be  issued,  com- 
memorative of  the  Trans-Mississippi  and  International 
Exposition  to  be  held  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  in  1898. 
The  current  series,  however,  will  probably  not  be  with- 
drawn from  sale,  as  was  the  case  during  the  Columbian 
Exposition  of  1893. 

The  Interior  Department. — Secretary  Bliss's  first  re- 
port was  published  November  18. 

The  report  of  the  commissioner  of  pensions  shows  that  on 
June  30,  1897,  there  were  on  the  pension  rolls  976,014  names,  an 
increase  of  5,336  over  the  number  on  the  rolls  on  June  30,  1896. 
The  amount  disbursed  for  pensions  during  the  year  was  $139,- 
799,242.12,  exceeding  the  amount  disibursed  during  the  fiscal  year 
iSpiS  by  the  sum  of  $1,584,480.18. 
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Indian  affairs  occupy  a  considerable  portion  o£  the  re- 
port. 

No  serious  outbreaks  have  occurred  during  the  year,  and 
substantial  progress  toward  civilization  has  been  made  by  the 
several  tribes  under  the  care  of  the  government  The  Indians 
have  been  advised  to  take  up  and  cultivate  lands  and  to  send 
their  children  to  the  training  schools.  There  were  22,946  Indian 
pupils  enrolled,  exclusive  of  those  from  New  York  and  the  five 
civilized  tribes.  Many  more  cared  for  in  mission  schoSis  were 
not  reported.  The  contract  schools  showed  a -decided  falling  off 
in  attendance.  The  report  details  the  work  of  the  Dawes  Com- 
mission appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
for  the  extinguishment  of  tribal  title  of  lands,  with  a  view  ulti- 
mately of  creating  a  state  of  the  Indian  Territory  (Vol.  6,  p.  868). 
The  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  were  willing  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, but  the  Creeks  declined,  and  there  the  matter  rests.  The 
secretary  says:  "While  I  do  not  recommend  any  action  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  that  shall  be  harsh,  or  that 
shall  seem,  in  any  way,  to  break  faith  with  the  tribes,  I  deem  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  president  and  congress 
to  the  chaotic  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the  territory  growing  out 
of  their  methods  of  administering  the  business  of  the  respective 
tribes.  Leading  Indians  have  absorbed  great  tracts  of  land  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  common  people;  and  government  by  an 
Indian  aristocracy  has  been  practically  established,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  people.  A  large  population  of  whites,  estimated  at 
from  200.000  to  250,000  souls,  has,  by  permission  of  the  Indian 
government,  settled  in  the  territory.  These  settlers  have  im- 
proved farms  and  built  villages  and  towns,  but  they  have  no  legal 
status — ^no  property  rights — ^and  are  merely  tenants  by  sufferance. 

**The  abolition  of  tribal  courts  and  establishment  of  United 
States  courts  and  veto  power  of  the  president  over  acts  of  tribal 
councils,  provided  for  by  act  of  congress  passed  June  7,  1897, 
will,  it  is  believed,  cause  considerable  improvement  in  the  gov- 
ernment; but  no  government  for  the  Indian  Territory  will  be 
satisfactory  until  congress  shall  provide  for  the  establishment  ol 
a  single  uniform  system  for  the  entire  Indian  Territory  that  shall 
place  all  its  inhabitants  in  possession  of  the  rights  of  American 
citizens." 

The  references  made  in  the  report  to  Alaskan  affairs, 
are  of  peculiar  interest  at  this  juncture. 

"The  population  of  the  district,  according  to  the  census  of 
1890,  was  32,052,  which  has  been  greatly  augmented  since; 
notably  so  during  the  last  two  years,  when  discoveries  of  valuable 
gold  mines  in  Alaska,  and  particularly  in  the  Klondike  region, 
have  caused  a  large  influx  of  white  people  from  all  grades  in  so- 
ciety. This  increase  in  the  population,  which  in  all  likelihood 
will  continue  for  some  time  to  come,  together  with  the  number 
of  new  mines  constantly  being  opened  up  and  the  valuable  output 
therefrom,  has  caused  new  towns  and  villages  to  spring  up,  ad- 
vanced commerce,  and  stimulated  and  developed  new  industries 
and  business  conditions  to  such  an  extent  that  the  existing  laws 
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in  the  district  do  not  provide  adequate  protection  therefor.  In 
other  words,  the  organic  act  is  no  longer  sufficient  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order  or 
the  economic  administration  of  government  in  the  district.     .    . 

'"Existing  conditions  in  the  district  of  Alaska  demand  a  radi- 
cal change  in  the  laws  relating  thereto,  and  that  it  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  existing  territories  in  the  United  States.  To 
that  end,  I  recommend  that  the  public  land  laws  be  extended  to 
the  district,  that  additional  land  ofhces  be  created  and  appropria- 
tions made  to  carry  the  same  into  effect;  that  the  granting  of 
rights  of  way  for  railroads,  telegraph,  and  telephone  lines,  and 
the  construction  of  roads  and  trails  be  specifically  authorized; 
that  provision  be  made  for  the  incorporation  of  municipalities, 
providing  for  the  holding  of  elections,  defining  qualifications  for 
voting,  and  giving  such  powers  as  are  used  and  exercised  by 
municipalities  elsewhere;  that  the  legal  and  political  status  of  the 
native  population,  which  is  in  doubt,  be  defined;  that  citizenship 
be  extended  to  the  Metlakahtla  Indians  who  emigrated  from 
British  Columbia  and,  under  authority  of  an  act  of  congress  ap- 
proved March  3,  1891,  now  occupy  Annette  island;  that  complete 
territorial  government  be  authorized  and  established;  and  that 
representation  in  congress  be  granted." 

The  introduction  of  reindeer  has  proved  a  great  boon  to  the 
natives,  helping  them  to  solve  the  food  problem,  and  also  in- 
creasing the  facilities  for  transportation.  Mails  can  now  be  sent 
all  over  the  country  in  the  winter  season. 

Alaska's  agricultural  possibilities  are  said  to  be  considerable; 
and  it  is  stated  that  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  toil  and  care 
much  cart  be  done  there  in  the  way  of  raising  the  staple  crops, 
grasses,  etc.  There  is  much  timber  in  certain  districts,  and  it 
forms  one  of  the  great  resources  of  the  territory.  The  fisheries 
are  reported  to  be  in  a  fine  condition,  the  salmon-oanning  indus- 
try being  especially  flourishing. 

Department  of  Agricultnre. — Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant recommendation  in  the  first  report  of  Secretary  Wil- 
son, issued  October  29,  is  that  agents  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  be  stationed  at  each  of  the  important  Amer- 
ican legations  abroad  to  collect  information  of  interest  to 
American  farmers,  the  object  being  to  fit  American  pro- 
ducers to  meet  competition  in  foreign  markets  intelli- 
gently, and  thus  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

On  the  subject  of  diversification  of  crops,  the  secre- 
tary says  that  instead  of  sending  abroad  for  seeds,  the  pol- 
icy of  the  future  will  be: 

"To  encourage  the  introduction  of  such  seeds  as  will  enable 
our  people  to  diversify  their  crops  and  keep  money  at  home  that 
is  now  sent  abroad  to  buy  what  the  United  States  should  pro- 
duce." 

The  extension  of  the  meat  inspection  work  to  abattoirs 
engaged  in  interstate  business  is  recommended,  as  is  the 
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continuance  of  the  inspection  of  export  animals,  in  order 

to  maintain  the  market  which  has  been  secured  for  them  i 

in  other  countries. 

Mr.  Wilson  criticises  the  present  system  of  crop  re- 
porting. He  says  it  is  extremely  cumbersome.  There 
are  too  many  reporters.  He  strongly  favors  the  making 
of  some  slight  pecuniary  acknowledgment  of  the  service 
of  a  carefully  selected  corps  of  correspondents,  located 
mainly  in  the  principal  agricultural  states,  and  urges  that 
reliance  be  placed  on  the  state  statistical  agents  for  infor- 
mation regarding  the  states  of  minor  agricultural  impor- 
tance. He  recommends  the  employment  of  a  principal 
statistical  agent  in  each  state. 

BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY. 

During  the  two  months  of  October  ^nd  November, 
which  this  record  covers,  satisfactory  process  has  been 
made  in  all  the  great  industries  except  those  dependent 
upon  cotton  as  a  basis  of  manufacture.  There  was  a 
nearly  steady  decline  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton  from  8.25 
cents,  quoted  September  i,  to  5.81  cents  on  December  r. 
This  decline  is  attributable  in  part  to  inditations  of  a  rec- 
ord-breaking crop,  decreased  takings  by  Northern  spin- 
ners, uncertainty  as  to  threatened  strikes  among  English 
mill  workers,  and  Southern  quarantine,  which  has  made 
reliable  estimates  of  the  yield  impossible"!  The  quantity 
of  cotton  that  came  into  sight  during  November  was  140,- 
000  bales  greater  than  in  the  same  month  of  1894;  and  for 
the  two  previous  months  of  the  crop  year,  2,941454  bales 
came  into  sight  as  against  2,780,333  from  the  maximum 
crop  of  1894,  making  a  total  increase  of  over  300,000  bales 
more  than  in  1894,  when  the  yield  was  the  greatest  ever 
known.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  prices  of 
raw  cotton  are  extremely  low,  5.81  cents  is  not  the  lowest 
on  record,  as  has  in  some  places  been  stated,  but  that 
5.56  cents  was  touched  in  November,  1894;  5-cent  cotton 
was  quoted  in  1848,  1844,  and  1843;  ^"^  4-cent  cotton  in 
1845.  A  reduction  in  cotton  goods  accompanied  this  de- 
cline in  raw  cotton,  and  print  cloths  touched  2.31  cents 
the  first  week  in  November,  which  price  was  the  lowest 
ever  known.  With  raw  material  so  low,  and  heav^^  stocks 
of  goods  made  from  high-priced  cotton  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  mills  and  dealers,  curtailment  of  production  is 
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under  consideration,  and  the  Fall  River  (Mass.)  mills 
have  made  a  reduction  of  1 1  per  cent  in  wages. 

Wool  continued  to  advance  during  October,  the  aver- 
age of  loo  quotations  by  Coates  Brothers,  of  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  November  i,  being  20.73  cents  as  against  20.37 
cents  on  October  i.  While  the  Boston  market  relapsed 
into  greater  dullness  the  last  of  October  than  at  any  time 
since  January  7,  1897,  and  sales  fell  off  greatly  during 
November,  quotations  changed  but  little,  and  nearly  all 
holders  are  very  stiff  in  their  views  and  express  utmost 
confidence  in  still  higher  prices.  A  few  heavy  sales  of 
Australian  wool  at  Boston  the  last  week  in  November, 
amounting  to  2,437,500  pounds,  formed  one-half  the 
transactions,  and  were  at  prices  not  stated. 

Woolen  mills  in  operation,  which  have  increased  in 
number  fully  50  per  cent  since  June,  report,  generally,  or- 
ders for  three 'months  ahead;  and  in  some  cases  an  ad- 
vance of  25  per  cent  in  wages  was  made  during  October. 
Working  against  anticipated  demands  is  nowhere  indi- 
cated ;  but  at  the  close  of  November  the  quantity  of  goods 
turned  out  on  orders  ahead,  exceeded  the  production  of 
any  other  year.  Prices  of  woolen  goods  have  not  ad- 
vanced in  proportion  to  raw  wool ;  hence  in  some  branches 
looms  have  been  stopped,  as  larger  profits  could  be  real- 
ized by  sale  of  stock  than  by  manufacture. 

The  course  of  the  Chicago  hide  and  leather  market 
during  October  was  downward.  Early  in  Novembiir 
there  was  a  slight  advance  in  hides  based  on  alleged  scar- 
city, which  hardly  seemed  well  founded,  as  receipts  of  cat- 
tle at  the  four  chief  Western  markets  in  ten  months  were 
315,400  head,  which  was  7  per  cent  larger  than  in  1896, 
and  of  sheep,  398,500  head,  8  per  cent  larger  than  last 
year,  and  leather  works  had  not  been  running  full  capac- 
ity. Among  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers,  the  close 
of  November  found  the  factories  in  the  West  fully  em- 
ployed, but  chiefly  in  supplementing  stock  reduced  by  un- 
expectedly large  sales,  and  to  fill  orders  for  immediate  de- 
livery. Orders  for  next  season  are  few,  buyers  holding 
off  in  expectation  of  lower  prices.  Still,  the  shipment  of 
boots  and  shoes  from  Boston — ^which,  for  the  seven 
months  ended  with  ^uly  last,  were  211,000  cases  less  than 
in  1895,  and  but  little  over  those  of  any  other  year  since 
1891 — were  so  heavy  during  October  and  November  that, 
at  the  close  of  November,  shipments  were  larger  than  in 
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any  other  year,  the  output  in  November  being  30  per  cent 
more  than  last  year,  and  34  per  cent  larger  than  in  1892. 

At  the  close  of  November,  Atlantic  exports  of  wheat, 
flour  included,  were  more  than  double  last  year,  and  ex- 
ceeded 99,000,000  bushels  in  five  months.  Western  re- 
ceipts for  October  were  nearly  30,000,000  bushels,  and  for 
November  about  27,500,000,  figures  far  in  excess  of  last 
year;  yet  the  continued  heavy  exports  sustained  the  price, 
and  "dollar  wheat"  was  again  reached  on  change  during 
October  at  St.  Louis,  and  at  New  York  November  26. 

The  government  report  issued  November  i  indicated 
a  yield  of  1,900,000,000  bushels  of  com,  and  exports  were 
unusually  heavy,  with  advance  in  prices  indicating  the  ac- 
tual scarcity  of  breadstufis  in  foreign  markets.  The  No- 
vember exports  were  570,000  bushels  in  excess  of  last 
year. 

The  output  of  iron  furnaces,  reported  December  i, 
was  226,024  tons  weekly  against  213,159  on  November  i, 
and  200,129  ^^  October  i.  The  highest  weekly  output 
recorded  in  past  years  was  November  i,  1895,  217,306 
tons;  but  notwithstanding  this  great  increase  in  supply, 
unsold  stocks  decreased  48,890  tons  in  October  and  29,- 
652  tons  in  November.  The  number  of  furnaces  in  blast 
increased  from  171  on  October  i  to  184  the  last  week  in 
November.  The  enormous  increase  in  production  has 
lowered  the  price  of  billets,  Bessemer  pig  and  Grey  Forge 
a  trifle,  and  new  orders  are  small ;  yet  the  mills  have 
enough  business  ahead  to  keep  them  busy  until  after  Jan- 
uary I,  1898.  Railroads  are  earning  more  money  and 
buying  new  material  of  all  sorts.  A  single  order  for  1,000 
cars  was  recently  placed  in  Chicago,  where  the  demand 
for  structural  iron  and  products  used  in  car  building  and 
agricultural  implement  manufacture  is  unusually  heavy. 
Early  in  November  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  shipping 
5,000  tons  of  finished  products  per  day,  was  reported  be- 
hind; and  the  Eastern  manufacturers  have  large  orders 
ahead  for  rails,  relatively  heavy  orders  for  plates,  and  con- 
tracts for  bridges  for  Japan  and  Holland.  The  outlook 
for  the  iron  business  is  certainly  very  encouraging. 

The  growth  of  our  merchandise  export  trade  should 
interest  every  one.  Its  importance  1^  not  to  be  measured 
alone  by  the  number  of  manufacturers  directly  engaged  in 
exporting,  for,  as  a  writer  in  "American  Trade'*  puts  it: 

"Whatever  tends  to  promote  the  foreign  trade  ol  the  United 
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States  is  helpful  in  a  largre  degree  to  the  entire  business  of  the 
country.  Export  trade  brings  money  into  the  country,  furnishes 
employment  to  labor  and  capital,  and  helps  swell  the  volume  of 
the  nation's  business.  A  foreign  market,  also,  at  times,  gives 
much-needed  relief  to  congested  home  trade,  affording  an  outlet 
for  what  the  home  market  cannot  consume." 

It  is  therefore  of  interest  to  all  classes  to  read  such 
items  as  the  following,  clipped  from  a  daily  paper  of  No- 
vember lo: 

"The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  have  within  the  last  few 
days  booked  orders  for  fifty-six  locomotives.  The  orders  in- 
clude twenty-two  for  the  government  railway  of  Finland,  the 
first  order  of  any  magnitude  ever  placed  in  America  for  that 
country.  Another  order  is  for  twenty-four  heavy,  broad-gauge 
locomotives  for  the  government  of  Brazil;  while  the  third  is 
from  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  of  Canada  for  ten  locomotives. 
All  these  orders  call  for  the  completion  and  delivery  of  the  loco- 
motives by  Janiuary  ii,  1898." 

With  American  locomotives  in  Finland,  Anierican  bi- 
cycles in  the  heart  of  Korea,  and  American;  typewriters 
printing  Siamese  characters  in  the  palace  of  the  King  of 
Siam,  we  may  begin  to  feel  that  our  market  is  the  world. 

The  aggregate  merchandise  exports  for  eleven  months 
of  1897  were  $974,600,000,  the  excess  over  imports  in  the 
last  five  months  being  about  $289,000,000. 

Nearly  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  show  in- 
creased earnings.  United  States  roads  reporting  October 
earnings  10.  i  per  cent  larger  than  last  year,  and  3.8  per 
cent  larger  than  in  1892.  Only  ten  small  roads  out  of  72 
reporting,  show  any  decrease.  The  November  earnings, 
$471085,891  on  reporting  roads  in  the  United  States,  were 
16.8  per  cent  larger  than  last  year,  and  5.9  per  cent  larger 
than  in  1892. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  stock  market  during  Oc- 
tober was  downward,  and  operations  chiefly  speculative 
and  confined  to  a  few  trust  stocks.  The  first  week  in  No- 
vember, the  average  price  of  railroad  stocks  closed  ex- 
actly as  it  did  July  27,  a  decline  of  10  per  cent  from  the 
highest  point  reached  this  year.  During  November,  with 
increased  earnings,  railroad  stocks  rose  90  cents  per  share 
the  second  week,  fell  21  cents  the  third  week,  and  rose 
again  58  cents  the  fourth  week;  and  the  month  was 
marked  by  a  large  demand  for  high-grade  investment 
bonds,  for  which  the  market  was  exceptionally  strong. 

Money  has  been  cheap  and  abundant.  October  i  saw 
more  gold  in  the  country  than  ever  before,  according  to 
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the  mint  statement,  $712,660,417;  while  gold  imports  have 
been  small  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  merchandise  ex- 
ports over  imports,  the  banks  preferring  to  keep  all  they 
can  abroad;  and  the  volume  of  long  exchange  held  back 
against  Europe  in  New  York,  increased  to  $8,500,000  at 
the  close  of  November.  The  Union  Pacific  payments  be- 
gun the  third  week  in  November  had  no  perceptible  influ- 
ence on  the  New  York  loan  market,  though  it  was  thought 
the  transaction  would  tend  to  harden  rates.  October 
payments  through  clearing  houses  were  6.1  per  cent,  or 
nearly  $200,000,000  larger  than  in  1892,  and  28.9  per 
cent  larger  than  last  year.  The  increase  in  November 
over  last  year  was  17  per  cent.  The  average  prices  for  all 
commodities  being  lower,  the  payments  this  year  repre- 
sent a  business  in  quantities  not  far  from  16  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1892. 

Failures  for  October,  which  included  one  for  $1,000,- 
000,  were  in  the  aggregate  smaller  than  in  any  other 
month  for  four  years,  except  in  July  and  August,  1897, 
and  one  month  in  1894.  The  November  aggregate  was 
only  $1,100,000  less  than  last  year,  owing  to  three  large 
failures  for  $3,250,000  not  due  to  business  conditions  then 
prevailing.  But  for  these,  they  would  have  been  smaller 
than  in  August,  September,  or  October.  The  average  of 
liabilities  in  almost  all  classes  has  been  remarkably  small. 

At  the  close  of  November,  Bradstreet  reported  the 
price  situation  "one  of  sustained  and  even  aggressive 
strength,  the  index  of  96  leading  staples  showing  a  per- 
ceptible increase  during  November,  the  decreases  few  and 
slight,  pig  iron  being  most  prominent.''  With  perhaps 
the  one  exception  of  cotton  goods,  in  which  over-produc- 
tion and  an  extraordinary  crop  figures,  there  has  been  a 
strong  step  forward  in  nearly  every  branch  of  business 
and  industry  during  October  and  November,  1897. 

PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS. 

The  Public  Debt. — On  December  31,  1897,  the  total 
public  debt  of  the  United  States,  less  a  cash  balance  in  the 
treasury  of  $235,474,769.01,  was  $999,111,567.89,  a  de- 
crease during  the  quarter  of  $13,011,145.04,  but  a  net  in- 
crease during  the  year  of  $6,181,986.44  (Vol.  6,  p.  867). 
Details  of  the  debt,  with  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  treas- 
ury, December  31,  1897,  are  g^ven  in  the  following  table: 
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PUBLIC  D£BT,  DECEMBER  31,  1897. 

InterestlwarlxiK  debt $847,365,620.00 

Debton  which  mterest  has  ceased  since  maturity 1,330,270.26 

Debt  bearing  DO  interest 386,890,446.61 

Total  KT088  debt 91,234,586,336.90 

Cash  bauuioe  in  treasury 235,474,769.01 

•909,111,667.89  | 

CASH  IN  THE  TREASURY. 

Gold— Coin $151,910,176.27 

Bars 45,559,060.61  —  9197,469,235.88 

Silver— Dollars 394,327,049.00 

Subsidiary  coin 10,679,899.23 

Bars 102,284,735.94—    607,291,684.17 

Faper— United  States  notes 84,200,089.00 

Treasury  notes  of  1890 2,904,344.00 

Gold  certificates 1,570,460.00 

SUTer  certificates 11,229,912.00 

Certificates  of  deposit  (Act  June  8, 1872;    .    .  1,240,000.00 

National  bank  notes 5,186,886.49—    106,381,691.48 

Other— Bonds,  interest  and  coupons  paid,  await- 
ing reimbursement 29,287.9i 

Minor  coin  and  fractional  currency 1,086,754.29 

Deposits  in  nat'l  bank  depositories— gen'l  acct.  44,979,694.10 

Disbursing  oflicers'  balances 4,203,022.74  —     60,298,769.04 

Aggregate 9861,391,370.68 

DEMAND  LIABILITIES. 

Gold  certificates 938,128,149.00 

BUyer  certificates 387,825,604.00 

Certificates  of  deposit  (Act  June  8, 1872)    .    .    .  44,565,000.00 

Treasury  notes  of  1890     .    .    • 106,348,280.00  —  9676,966,988.00 

Fund  for  redemp.  of  uncurrent  nat'l  bank  notes  8,236,083.94 

Outstanding  checks  and  drafts 6,3i58,785.38 

Disbursing  oflicers*  balances 27,676,549.28 

Agency  accounts,  etc 6,708,249.97—     48,969,668.57 

Gold  reserve 9100,000,000.00 

Net  cash  balance 135,474,769.01 235,474,769.01 

Aggregate 9861fa91,370.68 


THE  ARMY. 

Official  Beports. — In  his  annuar  report  to  the  secretary 
of  war,  General  Miles,  commander  of  the  army,  after  com- 
plimenting its  character  and  qualifications,  makes  several 
important  recommendations. 

About  $26,ooo.cxx)  has  already  been  appropriated  for  coast 
defenses,  and  it  will  require  twice  as  much  more  to  put  the  coun- 
try in  a  safe  condition  of  defense.  He  recommends  the  forma- 
tion of  two  new  regiments  of  artillery  and  five  new  infantry  regi- 
ments, and  thinks  the  standard  of  strength  should  be  one  en- 
listed man  to  every  one  thousand  population.  He  touches  upon 
Alaska  and  its  probabk  future  military  needs,  laying  special 
stress  upon  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  possibility 
of  conflict  between  the  Indians  and  new  settlers. 

The  latest  general  returns  of  the  actual  strength  of  the  army 
show  an  aggregate  of  27,532  officers  and  men  in  active  service,  in 
addition  to  the  Military  Academy  strength  of  340,  and  the  re- 
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tired  list  of  1,884.  The  infantry  total  is  13,781,  that  of  the  cav- 
alry 6^57,  and  of  the  artillery  4,224.  The  total  number  of  com- 
missioned officers  is  2,179,  and  of  enlisted  men  25,353.  There 
are  on  the  axrtive  list  three  major-generals,  sixteen  brigadier-gen- 
erals, seventy-one  colonels,  ninety-two  lieutenant-colonels,  206 
majors,  599  captains,  644  first  lieutenants,  445  second  lieutenants, 
and  sixty-seven  additional  second  lieutenants.  On  the  retired 
list  there  is  one  lieutenant-general,  seven  major-generals,  thirty- 
four  brigadier-generals,  103  colonels,  thirty-three  lieutenant- 
colonels,  ninety-<w€  majors,  262  captains,  ninety-three  first  lieu- 
tenants, sixteen  second  lieutenants,  and  nineteen  chaplains. 
The  retired  enlisted  men  number  1,224. 

General  Breckinridge,  inspector-general  of  the  amiy, 
in  his  annual  report  makes  a  suggestion  for  a  consoli- 
dated encampment  of  various  volunteer  troops  with  reg- 
ulars. General  Miles  and  Secretary  Alger  endorse  this, 
and  probably  the  idea  will  be  carried  out  next  summer. 
He  also  recommends  that  the  troops  of  the  various  states 
be  brotigbt  together  into  one  encampment. 

A  Hew  Army  Target. — The  old  target  used  for  practice 
shooting  at  all  ranges  was  a  bull's  eye.  As  it  was  found 
that  soldiers  as  a  rule  shoot  too  high,  a  new  target  has 
been  invented  to  remedy  this  defect.  This  target  is  a  sil- 
houette of  a  soldier  with  a  white  background.  At  a  range 
of  200  yards  the  figure  is  lying  down;  at  500  yards  the 
figure  is  kneeling;  at  800  yards  it  is  standing;  and  at  1,000 
yards  it  is  the  figure  of  a  man  on  horseback. 

THE  INDIANS. 

The  Creek  council,  about  October  20,  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty  negotiated  with  the  Dawes  Commission  (p. 
892).  The  principal  objection  of  the  Indians  to  the 
treaty  is  that  it  does  not  give  the  Creeks  their  pro  rata 
share  of  the  lands  in  the  Creek  Nation,  and  leaves  too 
much  room  for  money  sharks  and  speculators.  The  re- 
jection of  the  treaty  renders  doubtful  the  success  of  the 
present  scheme  for  the  abolition  of  tribal  government  and 
the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty. 

About  October  25,  an  attempt  to  arrest  some  Ute  In- 
dians for  violation  of  game  laws,  on  Snake  river,  Colo- 
rado, caused  some  trouble.  Resistance  led  to  a  fight,  in 
which  several  Indians  were  killed,  and  which  was  followed 
by  depredations  in  the  vicinity  upon  the  property  of 
whites.  The  full  truth  will  probably  be  brought  out 
through  an  official  inquiry. 
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THE  NAVY. 

Personal  Changes. — On  October  i,  the  president  ap- 
pointed Newton  L.  Bates  surgeon-general  and  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  navy,  to  succeed 
Surgeon-General  Tryon. 

Newton  L.  Bates  ♦was  appointed  to  the  navy  from  New 
York.  He  was  made  an  assistant  surgeon  on  June  22,  1861;  a 
passed  assistant  surgeon,  June  22,  1864;  a  surgeon  September 
16,  1865;  a  medical  inspector,  January  15,  1881;  and  a  medical 
director  September  i,  1888.  He  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
Naval  Museum  of  Hygiene  since  May  28,  1895. 

On  October  18  Surgeon-General  Bates  died;  and  on 
October  31,  Medical  Director  W.  K.  Van  Reypen  was 
appointed  by  the  president  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Dr.  Van  Reypen  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  In- 
spection and  Survey  since  1894.  He  was  appointed  to  the  navy 
from  New  Jersey  as  an  assistant  surgeon  in  1861,  so  his  service 
carried  him  entirely  through  the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  made 
an  excellent  record.  He  attained  the  rank  of  medical  director 
in  March,  1895,  while  stationed  in  Washington.  For  several 
years  he  was  fleet  surgeon  of  the  Pacific  station.  He  served 
as  assistant  surgeon-general  from  1884  to  1892. 

Price  of  Armor-Plate. — The  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
establishing  a  federal  armor  factory,  aside  from  any  ques- 
tion of  policy  as  to  government  ownership  of  such  an  es- 
tablishment, are  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Naval  Board. 
The  labors  of  the  board  have  resulted  in  the  completion 
of  working  plans  with  full  specifications  for  the  essential 
features  of  a  plant  capable  of  making  armor  for  two  battle- 
ships annually.  The  most  significant  feature  of  the  re- 
port is  as  follows : 

1.  An  armor  factory  comprises  a  collection  of  special  fur- 
naces, heavy  machine  tools  and  appliances  that  are  not  needed 
in  any  other  class  of  work,  and  a  class  of  labor  specially  skilled 
in  the  business. 

2.  A  government  armor  factory  not  connected  with  an  es- 
tablishment engaged  in  other  branches  of  the  steel  industry 
would  depend  for  its  success  and  economic  administration  upon 
a  constant  demand  for  an  output  nearly  approaching  the  full 
capacity. 

3.  If  the  g?overnment  should  establish  an  armor  factory,  the 
efficient  and  economic  maintenance  of  the  working  of  that 
factory  would  necessarily  depend  upon  a  constant  yearly  appro- 
priation for  ships  to  be  provided  with  armor,  because  the  armor 
produced  at  any  time  must  be  specially  designed  for  and  fitted 
to  these  ships.  Any  failure  to  appropriate  for  such  ships  in 
any  one  year  would  require  the  cessation  of  work  and  the  laying 
off  indefinitely  of  the  skilled  experts  and  laborers  that  had  been 
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trained  to  this  industry.  A  resumption  of  work  at  a  later 
period  would  require  th^  training  at  considerable  expense  of  a 
new  set  of  men.  In  the  meantime  the  progress  of  the  art 
would  perhaps  have  been  such  that  difficult  and  radical  changes 
would  be  required,  which  under  continuous  working  might 
have  been  gradually  and  easily  made. 

The  cost  of  a  plant  would  be  about  $3,750,000.  To  keep 
the  works  constantly  employed,  it  woujd  be  necessary  to  use 
about  6,000  tons  of  armor-plate  yearly,  or  enough  for  about 
three  battleships. 

The  appointment  of  this  board  of  experts  was  a  result 
of  the  controversy  between  the  armor-plate  manufactur- 
ers, who  claimed  that  they  could  not  supply  our  govern- 
ment with  finished  plates  at  less  than  $400  a  ton,  and  con- 
gress, which  limited  the  price  to  $300  (p.  646). 

The  main  objections  brought  forward  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  a  federal  armor-plate  plant  are  as  follows: 

The  cost  of  running  such  a  plant  would  be  higher  than  in 
the  case  of  private  works;  the  plant  itse4f  would  be  always  be- 
hind the  times,  for  congressional  appropriations  would  be  neces- 
sary for  improvements.  Moreover,  in  entering  into  any  in- 
dustrial enterprise  capable  of  being  conducted  by  its  citizens, 
the  government,  it  is  alleged,  exceeds  its  constitutional  rights. 

Secretary  Long's  Report. — ^Secretary  Long  presents  a 
very  strong  and  clear  report  of  his  department. 

The  present  effective  fighting  force  of  the  navy  consists  of 
four  battleships  of  the  Brst  class,  two  battleships  of  the  second 
class,  two  armed  cruisers,  sixteen  cruisers,  fifteen  gunboats, 
six  double-turreted  monitors,  one  ram,  one  dynamite  gunboat, 
one  dispatch  boat,  one  transport  steamer,  and  five  torpedo-boats. 
There  are  under  construction  five  battleships  of  the  first  class, 
sixteen  torpedo-boats,  and  one  submarine  boat. 

There  are  sixty-four  other  naval  vessels,  including  those 
used  as  training,  receiving,  and  naval-reserve  ships,  tugs,  dis- 
used single-turreted  monitors,  and  some  unserviceable  craft. 

There  is,  further,  the  auxiliary  fleet.  This  consists,  first,  of 
more  than  twenty  subsidized  steamers  which  comply  with  the 
re(|uirements  of  the  Postal  act  of  March  3,  1891,  with  regard 
to  their  adaptability  to  naval  service,  and  to  an  armament  of 
main  and  secondary  batteries;  second,  of  a  very  much  greater 
number  of  large  merchant  marine  steamers,  which  can  be  availed 
of  at  any  time  of  need. 

These  auxiliaries,  ranging  from  2,000  to  12,000  tons,  will, 
if  occasion  require,  form  a  powerful  fleet  of  ocean  cruisers, 
capable  of  swift  and  formidable  attack  upon  an  enemy's  com- 
merce. Their  great  coal  capacity  will  also  enable  them  to  re- 
main a  long  time  at  sea  in  search  of  the  whereabouts  of  hostile 

vessels. 

The  country  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  results* ob- 
tained in  the  rebuilding  of  the  navy.    While  its  ships  are  not  as 
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many — and  it  is  not  necessary  they  should  be — as  those  of  some 
other  great  powers,  they  are,  class  for  class,  in  power,  speed, 
workmanship,  and  ofFensive  and  defensive  qualities,  the  equal 
of  vessels  built  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

The  vessels  now  under  construction,  with  their  probable 
dates  of  completion,  are  the  "Kearsarge"  and  the  "Kentucky," 
first-class  battleships,  August,  1899;  the  "Illinois,"  the  "Ala- 
bama," and  the  "Wisconsin,"  first-<lass  battleships,  September, 
1899  (provided  that  armor  is  furnished  in  due  season);  the 
"Princeton,"  gunboat,  February,  1898;  the  torpedo  boats  "Wins- 
low,"  December,  1897;  the  "Rowan"  and  the  "Mackenzie,"  Feb- 
ruary, 1898;  the  "Davis"  and  the  "TaJbot,"  March,  1898;  the 
"Fox"  and  the  "McKee,"  April,  1898;  the  "Rodgers,"  May, 
1898;  the  "Farragut"  and  the  "Morris,"  July,  1898;  the  "Dahl- 
gren,"  August,  1898;  the  "Stringham,"  the  "Goldsborough," 
and  the  "Bailey,"  January,  1899,  and  the  submarine  torpedo 
boat,  the  "Plunger,"  May,  1899.  The  vessels  under  construc- 
tion should  be  completed  during  the  coming  year,  except  the 
five  battleships,  which  will  probably  not  be  ready  for  service 
before  the  latter  part  of  1899.  Of  the  latter  the  "Kearsarge"  and 
the  "Kentucky"  are  nearly  half  completed. 

Secretary  Long  says  that  the  most  urgent  need  of  the  naval 
service  to-day  is  an  increase  of  docking  facilities.  He  there- 
fore recommends  that  several  works  be  started  at  once,  observ- 
ing that  the  total  cost  of  them  would  be  less  than  that  oi  one 
additional  first-class  battleship,  a  thing  which  is  now  of  less 
importance  than  the  docks. 

Ordnance  Tests. — ^The  remarkable  rapidity  with  which 
the  latest  type  of  twelve-inch  rifle  on  the  Crozier-BuflSng- 
ton  disappearing  carriage  was  fired  at  Sandy  Hook  in  No- 
vember, was  most  gratifying  fp.  645).  Within  two  years 
all  foreign  ordnance  experts  have  denounced  the  utter  in- 
feasibility  of  disappearing  gun  carriages  for  weapons  of 
greater  than  six  or  eight-inch  calibre,  but  the  United 
States  went  on  spending  millions  for  revetments  for  that 
type  of  carriage,  which  this  performance  demonstrated  to 
be  unequalled  in  the  world.  The  celerity  with  which  the 
huge  mass,  weighing  half  a  hundred  tons,  was  handled 
was  almost  incredible,  and  certainly  exceeded  all  expecta- 
tions. 

Ten  shots  were  fired  in  sixteen  minutes  57  seconds,  or  one 
every  minute  and  a-half.  At  each  recoil  the  gun  had  to  swing 
back  through  an  arc  of  more  than  fifteen  feet,  where  it  was  re- 
loaded with  its  heavy  charge  and  ponderous  half-ton  projectile, 
then  elevated  to  firing  position  to  repeat  its  recoil,  all  this  oc- 
curring ten  times  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Comparing 
this  with  performances  in  the  turrets  of  the  big  battleships, 
whkh  h^d  hitherto  been  deemed  little  short  of  marvellous,  naval 
pride  has  taken  a  precipitate  tumble.    The  best  time  for  re- 

J>eated  firing  of  the  naval  12-inch  gun  is  about  four  minutes. 
;ts  recoil  is  only  three  feet,  and  the  delay  is  altogether  with  tb^ 
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breech  mechanism.  The  naval  gun  is  carefully  housed  in  a 
turret;  but  during  this  trial  the  most  unfavorable  conditions 
prevailed,  including  a  gale  of  wind,  a  beating  rain,  and  with 
men  unexperienced  in  rapid  firing. 

A  successful  test  of  armor  was  held  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  during  November,  in  the  presence  of  several  for- 
eign government  representatives.  Mr.  W.  L.  Foote,  the 
inventor,  claims  for  his  armor  that  it  is  50  per  cent  lighter 
than  steel;  that  when  it  is  punctured  it  instantly  closes, 
thus  keeping  out  water;  that  it  is  non-magnetic ;  that  there 
is  no  danger  from  flying  splinters  of  steel  or  deflecting 
bullets;  and  that  it  does  not  rust  or  scale. 

The  Merchant  Marine. — ^The  annual  report  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  commissioner  of  navigation,  tothe  secretary 
of  the  treasur>',  was  published  early  in  October. 

It  shows  that  the  total  documented  tonnage  of  the  United 
States  on  June  30,  1897 — ^4,700,020  tons — is  th©  largest  for 
twenty-one  years,  except  in  1893,  wihen  it  was  4,825,071  tons. 
The  largest  documented  tonnage  was  5,539,813  tons  on  June  30, 
1861.  Considering  the  speed  and  number  of  trips  of  steam 
vessels  compared  with  sailing  vessels,  the  merchant  fleet  has 
never  before  been  so  efficient  as  this  year.  The  steaim  tonnage 
amounts  to  2,358,553  tons;  sail  tonnage,  including  barges  and 
canal  boats,  to  2,410,402  tons.  Construction  thus  far  indicates 
that  at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  the  steam  tonnage,  for 
the  first  tiane  in  the  history  of  the  country,  will  exceed  the  com- 
bined tonnage  of  documented  sailing  vessels,  barges,  and  canal- 
boats.  By  act  of  congress  in  1874,  about  600,000  tons  of  canal- 
boats  and  barges  were  exempted  from  documents,  and  are  no 
longer  carried  on  the  government's  books.  The  total  construc- 
tion for  the  year — 801  vessels,  of  232,233  gross  tons — it  the 
largest  annual  output  since  1891. 

The  square-rigged  sailing  vessel  has  virtually  ceased  to  be 
a  product  of  American  shipyards.  No  ships  or  barks  were  built 
in  the  United  States  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  only  one  barken- 
tine.  The  Great  Lakes  region,  for  the  first  time,  has  built  more 
tonnage  than  all  the  rest  of  the  country — 120  vessels,  of  110,937 
tons,  compared  with  771  vessels,  of  only  115,206  tons.  The  in- 
crease in  tonnage  for  the  last  decade  has  been  almost  wholly 
attributable  to  growth  on  the  Great  Lakes.  In  1877,  of  a  total 
of  4,271,226  gross  tons,  3,181,804  were  salt-water  tonnage  docu- 
mented on  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Gulf  coasts;  and  1,069,434 
fresh-water,  documented  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Mississippi, 
and  its  tributaries.  In  1897,  of  a  total  of  4,769,020  tons,  3,086,- 
808  were  documented  on  the  seaboard,  and  1,682,212  on  fresh 
water,  the  tonnage  of  the  Great  Lakes  increasing  from  733,069 
tons  in  1887  to  1,410,103  in  1897. 

In  the  decade  steam  tonnage  has  increased  816,000  tons,  of 
which  590,000  tons  belong  to  the  Great  Lakes  system.  The 
American  tonnage  sold  to  foreigners  amounted  to  8,243  tons, 
the  smallest  amount  since  1844,    In  the  last  four  years  38,838 
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tons  of  for€ign-built  vessels  have  been  admitted  to  American 
registry,  compared  with  64,778  tons  for  the  previous  four  years. 

The  government's  average  annual  expenditures  for  mari- 
time purposes,  including  river  and  harbor  improvements, 
amounted  to  $21,000,000,  toward  which  foreig^n  shipping,  though 
conducting  three-fourths  of  the  foreign  carrying  trade,  con- 
tributed last  year  $660,000.  Fully  20  per  cent  of  the  foreign 
tonnage  enters  the  United  States  in  ballast,  and  clears  with 
cargo.  The  tonnage  registered  for  foreign  trade  amounted  to 
792,845  gross  tons,  the  lowest  since  1841.  The  greatest  was 
2,496,894  tons,  in  1861.  The  "St.  Louis,"  of  nearly  12,000  tons, 
now  is  equal,  however,  annually  as  a  carrier  to  over  twenty 
ships  before  the  war. 

The  whale  fisheries  employ  12,714  tons,  compared  with  the 
maximum,  198,594  tons,  in  1858.  About  10,000  men  are  em- 
ployed in  deep-sea  fisheries,  of  whom  6,500  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Miscellaneous. — ^The  United  States  cruiser  "Yantic,'' 
having  been  condemned  by  the  government,  was  turned 
over  to  the  Michigan  state  authorities  for  the  use  of  its 
naval  militia,  in  October.  Considerable  agitation  was 
aroused  in  certain  quarters,  protesting  against  her  passage 
through  Canadian  waters,  the  assertion  being  made  that 
such  would  be  in  violation  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
relating  to  the  maintenance  of  war  vessels  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

*The  proposition  of  the  navy  department  to  establish 
post  exchanges,  or  canteens,  similar  to  those  of  the  army, 
aroused  considerable  opposition.  Assistant  Secretary 
Roosevelt  asserts  that  intoxicants  of  all  kinds  will  be  pro- 
hibited, the  object  being  wholly  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  men. 
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Employment  of  Women  in  Business. — ^Statistics  re- 
garding the  extent  to  which  women  have  encroached  in 
recent  years  upon  the  occupations  of  men,  have  been 
compiled  by  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  United  States  com- 
missioner of  labor.  They  are  based  on  the  federal  cen- 
suses of  1870,  1880,  and  1890,  and  a  report  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

The  percentage  of  females  engaged  in  agriculture,  fisheries, 
and  mining  in  1870,  was  6.47  of  all  persons  engaged  in  that  great 
classification;  while  in  1890  it  was  7.54,  only  a  slight  increase.  In 
professional  service  the  percentage  rose  from  24.86  to  33-01.  Cu- 
riously enough,  however,  in  dpRicsti?  «nd  personal  service  the 
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percentage  lell  trom  42.9  to  38.24;  but  in  trade  and  transp  rtation 
the  percentage  rose  from  1.61  to  6.87,  while  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries  there  was  an  increase  from  14.44  to  20.18. 
The  proportion  of  females  to  the  whole  ntmiber  employed  rose 
from  14.68  per  cent  in  1870  to  17.22  per  cent  in  1890;  while  the 
males  decreased  from  85.32  per  cent  in  1870  to  82.78  in  1890.  The 
tables  under  discussion  show  that  the  proportion  of  females,  all 
the  occupations  of  the  country  being  considered,  is  gradmlly  in- 
creasing, not  to  an  alarming  extent,  but  yet  steadily,  the  differ- 
ence being  a  little  less  than  3  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  some  of  the  percentages  in  the  great  subdi- 
visions of  occupations  is  certainly  startling.  The  number  of 
women  engaged  as  artists  and  teachers  of  art  jumped  from  10.10 
per  cent  in  1870  to  48.08  per  cent  in  1890.  Music  teachers  do  not 
show  so  great  an  increase,  although  the  difference  is  nearly  20 
per  cent.  There  has  also  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  bookkeepers,  clerks,  and  salesmen,  the  rise  being,  for 
women,  from  3.47  in  1870  to  16.93  in  1890.  Telegraph  and  tele- 
phone operators  show  a  like  advance,  the  rise  being  from  4.27 
per  cent  in  the  former  period  to  16.23  per  cent  in  1890.  Per- 
centages, however,  are  not  always  satisfactory,  and  in  this  sense 
a  few  special  statements  may  be  particularly  interesting  and  a 
help  to  the  study.  The  census  of  1870  recorded  but  one  architect 
among  the  women  of  this  country,  while  22  were  found  in  1890. 
There  were  no  women  among  the  chemists,  assayers,  and  metal- 
lurgists in  1870,  while  the  enumerators  in  1890  found  46  engaged 
in  these  occupations.  There  were  67  clergywomen  in  1870  and 
it235  in  1890.  Dentistry  has  also  attracted  women,  and  while 
there  were  but  24  in  this  occupation  in  1870  there  were  337^  in 
1890.  The  results  of  the  last  three  censuses  indicate  beyond 
question  that  women  are  gaining  in  their  encroachment  upon  the 
occupations  of  men. 

A  report  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  en- 
titled "Work  and  Wages  of  Men,  Women,  and  Children,"  deals 
with  two  periods,  one  being  some  week  during  1895  and  1896,  and 
the  other  period  antedating  by  at  least  ten  years  the  week  for 
1895  and  1896.  From  the  report  it  is  seen  that  in  931  establish- 
ments furnishing  complete  information  26,479  males  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  over  were  employed  in  the  eadier  period  as 
against  43.195  in  the  present  period;  and,  so  far  as  females  are 
concerned,  those  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over  numbered  27,163 
in  the  earlier  as  against  45,162  in  the  later  period.  The  males 
eighteen  years  old  or  over  increased  63.1  per  cent,  wiiile 
the  females  increased  66.3  per  cent,  the  increase  as  to  num- 
bers being,  respectively,  16,716  and  17,999.  The  male  em- 
ployees under  eighteen  years  of  age  increased,  in  the  es- 
tablishments considered,  80.6  per  cent,  and  the  female  em- 
ployees under  eighteen  years  of  age,  89.1.  The  fact  is  ab- 
solutely demonstrated  that  the  proportion  of  females  in  all  occu- 
pations followed  is  gradually  increasing,  and  that  women  are  to 
some  extent  entering  into  places  at  the  expense  of  the  males.  A 
closer  study  of  all  the  facts,  however,  shows  that  women  are  more 
generally  taking  the  places  of  children.  In  1870  the  percentage 
of  children  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  employed  in  man- 
ufacturing was  5.58,  while  in  1890  the  percentage  was  only  2.68. 
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There  need  not  be  any  alarm,  therefore,  as  to  the  encroachments 
of  women  upon  the  occupations  held  by  men. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  there  have  been  many  occupations 
opened  to  men  that  were  not  known  before.  This  has  been  the 
result  of  railroad  building  and  the  application  of  inventions  to  in- 
dustry. It  can  hardly  be  correct,  therefore,  to  say  that  women 
are  really  hurting  the  chances  of  men  in  business,  for,  on  th« 
whole,  the  encroachment  is  slight.  Very  many  reasons  are  given 
by  employers  for  their  employment  of  women  in  place  of  men, 
the  most  common  being  their  greater  adaptability  for  the  par- 
ticular work  for  whkh  they  are  employed.  Many  employers  also 
consider  them  more  reliable,  more  easily  controlled,  cheaper, 
more  temperate,  more  easily  procured,  neater,  more  rapid,  more 
industrious,  more  carefiri,  more  polite,  less  liable  to  strike,  and 
more  easy  to  teach. 

Without  discussing  the  broader  subjects  relating  to  the  ethi- 
cal resuits  of  the  employment  of  women  in  general  industries,  or. 
the  reasons  why  they  do  not  receive  higher  pay  for  work  done 
equally  as  well  as  when  done  by  men,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
in  all  probability  in  those  lines  in  which  woman  can  excel  man 
she  will  in  time  receive  equal  compensation  with  him  and  will 
hold  the  industrial  field  to  that  extent;  but  in  those  lines  in  which 
she  is  only  equal  she  will  have  to  compete  with  him,  and  then  her 
physical  strength,  her  equipment  for  work,  and  many  other  rea- 
sons wild  lead  to  lesser  compensation.  In  those  lines  in  which 
she  is  inferior  from  any  cause  whatever,  she  will  have  to  abandon 
industrial  employment. 

The  facts  relative  to  woman's  compensation  show  that  there 
is  progress  in  her  favor,  although  the  statistics  bring  out  a  very 
grreat  economic  injustice  in  this  respect.  In  the  investigation  re- 
ferred to  it  was  shown  that  in  781  instances  in  which  men  and 
women  worked  at  the  same  occupation,  and  performed  their  work 
with  the  same  degree  of  efficiency,  men  received  greater  pay  in 
595  cases  and  women  greater  pay  in  only  129,  while  in  only  57 
instances  out  of  the  wiiole  number  did  -they  receive  the  same 
pay  for  the  same  work,  which  is  only  7.3  per  ceat  of  the  cases 
noted. 

Strikes. — ^About  700  workmen,  principally  Italians, 
engaged  on  the  Cornell  dam  near  Croton,  N.  Y.,  struck 
on  October  21.  A  popular  Italian  foreman  named  Pala- 
dino,  who  had  been  prominent  in  asking  for  an  increase  of 
wages  for  the  men,  had  been  discharged;  but  it  appears 
that  the  principal  grievance  alleged  wasthe  dictation  of  one 
of  the  sub-contractors  as  to  where  the  men  should  spend 
their  money.  For  a  few  days,  the  situation  was  threaten- 
ing, requiring  the  presence  of  the  sheriff  of  Westchester 
county,  with  deputies.  A  company  of  militia  from  Yon- 
kers  was  ready  to  proceed  to  the  scene  when,  on  October 
25,  the  strike  was  declared  off,  it  being  explained  to  the 
men  that  they  were  acting  under  a  mistaken  idea  and 
might  deal  where  they  pleased. 
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SPORTING. 

Football. — ^When  the  football  season  of  1896  closed, 
the  records  of  the  games  showed  that  several  teams,  which 
had  previously  been  considered  to  belong  to  the  second 
class,  had  made  such  creditable  contests  with  those  of  the 
first  class  as  to  warrant  a  new  classification  in  the  football 
world.  The  games  of  this  season,  however,  have  shown 
that  only  the  universities  of  the  first  rank  in  point  of  num- 
bers can  be  expected  to  sustain  a  football  team  of  the  first 
class  for  even  two  years  in  succession.  Of  the  teams  that 
played  exceptionally  well  last  year,  only  Cornell  held  its 
own  this  year  in  conflict  with  teams  of  the  first  class.  The 
Carlisle  Indians  and  Brown  played  well  but  not  success- 
fully enough  to  alter  their  relative  standing.  At  present 
the  college  teams  may  be  classed  as  follows:  Yale,  Har- 
vard, Princeton,  and  Pennsylvania  belong  to  the  first 
class;  Cornell  stands  alone,  not  quite  equal  to  the  four 
mentioned  above,  but  superior  to  any  of  the  others,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  West  Point,  which  has  shown 
great  skill  in  football,  which  game  most  resembles  the 
work  for  which  she  is  preparing  her  sons.  Brown,  Car- 
lisle, and  Lafayette  stand  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Each 
of  them  played  with  one  or  more  of  the  teams  of  the  first 
class,  and  made  a  creditable  showing.  The  oldest  of  all 
leagues,  the  Triangular  League  of  New  England,  com- 
posed of  Dartmouth,  Williams,  and  Amherst,  gives  us  an- 
other class,  and  annually  furnishes  some  of  the  most  in- 
tensely interesting  games.  In  the  Middle  West,  there  is 
a  league,  consisting  of  Chicago,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
and  some  others,  which  has  some  very  good  records  to  its 
credit,  but  which  has  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  to  meas- 
ure strength  with  the  Eastern  teams.  Probably  the  game 
is  better  played  in  the  older  institutions.  There  traditions 
have  been  handed  down  and  must  be  maintained;  there 
gather  every  fall  the  great  players  of  former  years,  zealous 
for  the  victory  of  their  Alma  Mater  and  able  to  make  more 
effective  coaches  on  that  account ;  and  there  the  wonderful 
enthusiasm,  begotten  by,  and  chiefly  confined  to,  football, 
catches  the  whole  institution  in  its  sweep  and  makes  it  a 
unit  in  encouraging  the  players.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  the  present  superiority  of  the  Eastern  teams  is 
bound  to  continue  long.  The  newer  institutions  of  the 
West  are  adopting  the  same  methods  for  developing  skill 
in  this  sport;  and  apparently  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Prince- 
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ton  will  in  a  few  years  be  found  defending  their  laurels 
against  tbfe  attacks  of  their  Western  brethren. 

Opposition  to  Football. — ^At  the  end  of  the  football  sea- 
son of  1894  there  was  much  public  condemnation  of  the 
game;  and  it  was  freely  predicted  that  it  was  about  to  lose 
its  position  as  the  most  popular  college  sport.  The  play- 
ing of  that  year  had  been  characterized  by  unprecedented 
roughness  and  brutality;  but  the  incidents  attending  these 
features  were  quickly  forgotten,  additional  officials  were 
appointed  for  future  games,  mass  plays  were  eliminated, 
and  the  threatened  loss  of  prestige  did  not  come.  The 
season  of  1897  has,  however,  been  distinguished  by  so 
many  sad  accidents,  some  of  them  fatal,  that  there  have 
been  various  and,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  official 
demands  that  the  game  be  abolished.  The  New  York 
"Herald"  of  November  13  published  a  list  of  players  who 
were  killed  during  the  season.  This  number,  nine,  is  by 
far  the  largest  to  have  suffered  death  from  football  in 
any  year  since  the  adoption  of  the  Rugby  game,  and 
probably  equals  the  total  number  of  those  who  have  lost 
their  lives  in  this  game  during  the  past  ten  years.  Twenty- 
six  are  reported  as  seriously  injured,  many  of  them  ap- 
parently maimed  for  life.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  all  of 
the  deaths  and  nearly  all  the  serious  injuries  occurred 
to  players  on  the  minor  or  less  highly-trained  teams.  It 
is  seldom  that  a  player  belonging  to  a  team  of  the  first 
or  second  class  is  seriously  hurt  in  a  game.  Some  vet- 
eran supporters  of  football  point  to  this  fact,  and  con- 
clude that  the  only  reform  needed  is  increase  of  training. 
Others  advocate  a  still  more  "open"  game,  saying  that 
the  present  restrictions  regarding  mass  plays  may  be 
evaded  by  a  technicality.  The  legislature  of  Georgia, 
early  in  November,  passed  a  bill  making  it  unlawful  "for 
any  person  or  persons  to  come  together  and  play  a  prize 
or  match  game  of  football  in  any  park  or  other  place  in 
this  state,  where  a  fee  is  charged  for  admission  to  the 
same."  An  ordinance  prohibiting  football  games  in 
Chicago  was  introduced  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of 
that  city.  These  marks  of  official  disapproval  have  re- 
ceived much  commendation  from  the  press  of  the  coun- 
try, particularly  in  the  South  and  West. 

This  Year's  Gaines. — The  principal  games  of  the  season 
were  interesting,  intense,  and  dramatic.  Of  the  colleges 
of  the  first  class,  Princeton  was  apparently  the  strongest 
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at  the  opening  of  the  season,  for  she  had  many  of  the 
veterans  of  her  invincible  eleven  of  last  year.  Harvard 
and  Pennsylvania,  too,  started  with  a  strong  nucleus  of 
experienced  players;  but  Yale  had  to  construct  almost 
her  whole  team  out  of  inexperienced  men.  The  results 
were  surprising.  Yale,  after  allowing  Brown  to  make 
three  touchdowns  against  her  and  playing  tie  games  with 
Harvard  (o — o)  and  West  Point  (6 — 6),  finally  took  first 
place  by  defeating  Princeton  by  a  score  of  6— o.  Har- 
vard, after  winning  over  Cornell  (24 — 5)  and  playing  a 
draw  game  with  Yale,  was  defeated  by  Pennsylvania 
(15 — 6).  Princeton  had  an  aggregate  of  300  points  to 
her  credit,  and  had  not  been  scored  against  previous  to 
her  disastrous  encounter  with  Yale.  Brown,  having 
scored  against  Yale  and  beaten  Carlisle  (20 — 10),  fell 
before  West  Point  by  a  score  of  42 — o.  In  the  New  Eng- 
land League  Dartmouth  easily  won  the  championship, 
as  she  had  done  for  the  two  previous  years.  The  laist 
notable  game  of  the  season  was  played  between  Penn- 
sylvania and  Cornell  at  Franklin  Park,  Philadelphia,  on 
Thanksgiving  day.  Pennsylvania  barely  won,  the  score 
being  4 — o  ini  her  favor. 

Golf. — At  the  Morristown  tournament,  early  in  No- 
vember, Mr.  A.  M.  Robbins,  of  the  St.  Andrew's  links, 
won  the  Morris  County  cup.  His  competitor  in  the  finals 
was  Mr.  J.  A.  Tyng,  of  the  Morristown  Club.  There  was 
a  remarkable  play  by  Robbins  at  a  critical  point,  win- 
ning a  game  which  was  very  nearly  even.  Each  had  an 
even  chance  to  win  until  it  came  to  the  fourteenth  hole, 
1 59  yards  in  length.  The  line  ran  across  a  railroad  track. 
Both  players  cleared  the  obstacles  by  excellent  drives, 
which  placed  them  near  together,  within  thirty  feet  of 
the  hole.  Robbins  played  first  and  holed  a  30-foot  put, 
thus  gaining  an  advantage  which  assured  him  final  suc- 
cess. 

The  second  week  in  November  Tyng  won  the  Gov- 
ernor's cup  at  the  Elssex  County  (Mass.)  Club  tourna- 
ment. W.  H.  Sands  won  the  tenth  annual  medal  cham- 
pionship of  St.  Andrew*s  Club.  A.  H.  Fenn  beat  Findlay 
Douglas  in  the  final  round  for  the  Archbold  cup  at  Knoll- 
wood.  Fenn  won  also  the  Willmount  cup  at  the  West- 
chester Club  tournament.  This  match  closed  the  golf 
season  of  1897;  and  the  followingi  week  the  season  of 
1898  was  opened  at  Lakewood,  N.  J. 
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Around  Boston  are  some  of  the  best  golf  clubs,  the 
most  prominent  being  the  Country  Club  of  Brookline, 
the  Myopia  Hunt,  and  the  Essex  County.  One  of  the 
most  picturesque  links  is  that  of  the  Newton  Centre 
Club.  It  has  among  its  "hazards,''  stone  walls,  ditches, 
swamp  lands,  wire  fences,  and  dirt  bunkers.  Mr.  Horace 
Hutchinson,  one  of  the  best  English  authorities  on  golf, 
has  made  some  very  interesting  remarks  about  the  future 
of  the  game.  He  says  that  none  of  the  most  expert  play- 
ers of  the  United  States  learned  the  game  as  children,  and 
that  the  rising  generation,  who  are  being  brought  up  as 
golfers,  will  be  likely  to  develop  greater  skill  and  to  cause 
a  lengthening  out  of  the  courses.  Use  makes  the  course 
virtually  shorter,  as  it  weare  away  obstructions,  techni- 
cally known  as  ^'hazards,"  such  as  tall  grass  and  weeds. 
The  hazards  most  commonly  found  in  links  are  ponds, 
brooks,  railroad  tracks,  stone  walls,  and  such  like  inci- 
dental diversifications  of  the  landscape. 

Eowing. — It  seems  probable  that  Yale,  Harvard,  and 
Cornell  will  row  next  season  at  New  London,  Conn. 
Inasmuch  as  there  exists  a  five-year  agreement  between 
Yale  and  Harvard  to  row  annually,  it  was  necessary 
to  send  a  joint  invitation  to  Cornell  to  enter  the  race. 
At  the  end  of  November  it  was  understood  that  the  nec- 
essary agreement  had  been  reached,  and  that  Cornell 
would  yield  her  preference  for  the  Poughkeepsie  course 
in  favor  of  New  London,  which  is  so  strongly  preferred 
by  the  other  two  contestants. 

Cycling. — It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  several  well- 
known  wheelmen  that  Charles  Earl,  of  the  King's  County 
Wheelmen,  rode  a  mile  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  October 
28,  in  the  remarkably  low  time  of  im.  22  1-5S.  Another 
remarkable  record  was  made  on  the  same  day  by  Mc- 
Duffie  at  the  Willow  Grove  bicycle  track  in  Philadelphia. 
He  rode  a  mile,  paced,  in  im.  35  2-5S.  This,  at  present, 
stands  as  the  lowest  official  world  record. 

The  Turf. — The  leading  pacers  of  the  past  season  are 
Star  Pointer,  John  R.  Gentry,  Joe  Patchen,  and  Robert  J. 
Joe  Patchen  holds  the  racing  record  of  a  mile  in  2:01  1-2. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  season  John  R.  Gentry  held  the 
time  championship  with  a  record  of  2:00  1-2. 

At  Readville,  Mass.,  on  August  27,  Star  Pointer  low- 
ered the  world's  time  record  to  1 159  1-4.  He  is  the  first 
horse  to  have  paced  a  mile  in  less  than  two  minutes. 
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Taohting. — ^The  Seawanhaka-Corinthian  Yacht  Qub 
has  devised  a  ''one-design"  class  of  boats  for  next  sum- 
mer's races.  They  are  less  expensive  than  the  majority 
of  yacht  club  boats  of  the  past  few  years,  and  this  fact 
may  induce  many  men  to  turn  to  yachting  who  had  aban- 
doned it  on  account  of  expense.  The  new  boats  are  to 
have  a  length  of  33  feet,  load  water-line  21  feet,  a  breadth 
of  7  feet,  8  inches,  and  an  extreme  draught  of  7  feet 

NOTABLE  CRIMES. 

Lynoliings* — On  the  night  of  November  13,  three  In- 
dians, one  of  whom  had  been  sentenced  to  death  but  had 
just  been  granted  a  new  trial  by  the  state  supreme  court 
tor  the  murder  of  six  members  of  the  Spicer  family  near 
Winona,  N.  D.,  last  February  (p.  143),  and  the  other  two 
of  whom  were  self-confessed  accessories  to  the  murder, 
were  taken  from  the  county  jail  of  Emmons  county  at 
Williamsport,  a  town  about  forty  miles  from  Bismarck, 
N.  D.,  and  lynched  by  a  mob.  Two  others,  suspected  of 
being  implicated  in  the  murder,  escaped,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  imprisoned  at  Bismarck. 

On  the  night  of  November  25  a  negro  named  Willis, 
for  the  robbery  and  murder  of  a  white  boy,  was  taken  from 
the  sheriff,  chained  to  two  trees,  and  roasted  to  death  by 
a  mob  of  white  farmers  near  Southport,  N.  C. 

Migcellaneoui. — On  October  12,  in  broad  daylight,  the 
southbound  "cannon-ball'*  train  on  the  International  & 
Great  Northern  railroad,  was  held  up  and  robbed  by  four 
men  near  Austin,  Texas.  The  conductor  and  one  pas- 
senger received  bullet  wounds.  The  robbers  secured 
about  $200  in  money  from  the  passengers. 

On  November  4,  Joseph  A.  lasigi,  formerly  Turkish 
consul  at  Boston,  Mass.,  was  found  guilty  on  twenty-one 
distinct  charges  of  embezzlement  of  funds  intrusted  to 
him,  aggregating  about  $200,000.  In  the  superior  crim- 
inal court,  November  16,  he  was  sentenced  to  state  prison 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  fourteen  nor  more  than  eight- 
een years. 

On  November  4  the  United  States  training  ship  "Lan- 
caster," after  a  two  years'  cruise  on  the  South  Atlantic 
station,  returned  to  Hampton  Roads,  having  on  board  six 
prisoners,  the  crew  of  the  schooner  "Olive  Pecker"  of 
Boston,  Mass.      It  appears  that  in  June  last,  while  the 
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schooner  was  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  her  captain,  (Whit- 
man) and  mate  (Saunders)  were  murdered  by  the  cook, 
Anderson,  who  then  forced  his  companions  to  abandon 
the  vessel,  which  he  burned.  The  "Lancaster"  conveyed 
the  crew  to  Boston,  and  there  turned  them  over  to  the 
proper  authorities. 

On  November  8  the  appeal  of  Durant  (p.  408)  frojn 
the  decision  of  the  circuit  court  for  California  refusing  a 
writ  of  supersedeas,  was  denied  by  the  federal  supreme 
court,  and  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court  was  affirmed. 
The  execution  was  fixed  for  November  12;  but  on  the 
1 1  til  another  respite  was  granted,  an  attorney  having  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  the  state  supreme  court,  all  the 
justices  concurring,  a  writ  of  probable  cause,  on  the 
grounds  that  no  official  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  Durant's 
appealing  from  the  decision  of  the  federal  court  had  yet 
been  received;  that  the  superior  court  had  acted  too 
hastily  in  sentencing  Durant  to  be  hanged  on  the  12th, 
as  the  law  required  that  he  have  at  least  sixty  days'  gjace; 
and  that  the  pendency  of  an  appeal  in  the  supreme  court 
affecting  the  condemned  man  was  of  itself  sufficient  cause 
for  a  stav  of  execution. 

On  November  30,  Martin  Thorn  was  found  guilty  of 
the  murder  of  William  Guldensuppe  (pp.  408,  659),  and 
on  December  3,  was  sentenced  by  Judge  Maddox  in  the 
Queens  county  (N.  Y.)  court,  to  die  during  the  week  be- 
ginning January  10,  1898.  Mrs.  Nack  turned  state's  evi- 
dence. 
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Georgia. — ^A  movement  has  been  started  for  prison  re- 
form in  Georgia.  The  present  system  is  a  survival  from 
the  early  days  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  Wan  However, 
little  hope  is  entertained,  under  the  present  state  legisla- 
ture, for  a  radical  purging  of  the  evils  of  the  convict-lease 
and  chain-gang  system.  During  the  first  week  in  De- 
cember a  bill  embodying  the  supposed  sentiment  of  the 
house  as  indicated  in  the  answers  given  by  the  members 
to  a  series  of  questions  relating  to  the  penitentiary  sys- 
tem, failed  to  secure  the  majority  requisite  for  its  passage. 

Though  continuing  the  lease  system  (which  for  the  present 
seems  unavoidable),  the  bill  introduced  improvements.     It  pro- 
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vided  for  the  employment  of  women,  aged,  feeble,  and  juvenile 
convicts  on  a  state  farm.  It  also  provided  that  the  hours  of 
labor  of  convicts,  their  care,  and  their  punishment  should  be 
absolutely  under  the  control  of  a  commission,  and  not  left,  as 
now,  to  the  will  or  caprice  of  the  lessees.  The  bill  also  required 
male  and  female  convicts  to  be  kept  separate,  segregated  juvenile 
convicts,  and  subdivided  them  according  to  sex  and  age. 

On  November  30  a  bill  containing  provisions  most 
onerous  to  insurance  companies  passed  the  house  by  an 
overwhelming  majority. 

It  provides  that  w-hen  a  company  for  any  reason  contests  the 
payment  of  a  claim  it  shall  be  required  to  deposit  in  court  an 
amount  equal  to  the  premium  with  7  per  cent  added.  If  the  case 
is  decided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiflf,  all  the  court  costs  must  be 
paid  out  of  this  deposit,  and  the  ba^lance  returned  to  the  com- 
pany. Should  the  company  win  the  case,  the  costs  must  still 
be  paid  out  of  this  deposit. 

Hassachusetts. — The  report  of  the  special  commission 
appointed  under  an  act  of  the  legislature  last  year,  to  in- 
vestigate the  system  of  taxation  in  Massachusetts,  was 
published  in  October.  It  recommends  five  changes  in 
the  present  system,  as  follows: 

1.  An  inheritance  tax  levied  without  respect  to  realty  as 
well  as  to  personalty  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  with  an  exemption 
for  estates  not  exceeding  $10,000,  and  an  abatement  of  $5,000  on 
estates  between  $10,000  and  $25,000.  The  revenue  from  this  tax 
to  be  distributed  from  the  state  treasury  among  the  several  cities 
and  towns,  one-half  in  proportion  to  population,  one-half  in  pro- 
portion to  assessed  valuation. 

2.  A  tax  in  proportion  to  dwelling-house  rentals,  only  the 
excess  over  $400  of  rental  being  taxable. 

3.  Al>olition  of  the  present  taxes  on  intangible  personalty, 
such  as  stocks,  bonds,  and  securities,  loans  on  mortgage,  in- 
come; the  taxes  recommended  under  (1)  and  (2)  being  relied  on 
to  yield  at  least  as  large  a  revenue  as  is  now  secured  by  the  taxes 
to  be  abolished. 

4.  Assumption  by  the  state  treasury  of  county  expenses. 

5.  Appropriation  by  the  state  of  the  revenue  from  taxes  on^ 
the  corporate  excess,  now  distributed  among  the  several  cities 
and  towns. 

Elaborating  upon  the  second  reconfmendation,  which  is  the 
most  novel  feature  of  the  report,  the  ccmimissioners  say: 

**The  tax,  it  will  be  observed,  is  on  the  occupier  of  a  dwell- 
ing and  of  a  dwelling  only.  Houses  or  parts  of  houses  used  for 
business  purposes  are  in  no  way  affected  by  it.  The  tax  is  to  be 
levied  upon  the  occupier  whether  he  be  owner  or  tenant  If 
owner,  it  is  a  tax  on  his  general  income,  additional  to  the  direct 
tax  which  he  pays  as  owner  of  the  house.  If  tenant,  it  is  again 
a  tax  upon  his  general  income  separate  from  the  direct  tax 
which  the  landlord  pays  on  the  house.  In  either  case,  it  is  a  tax 
on  presumed  or  estimated  income,  proportioned  (in  the  manner 
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described)  to  the  expenditure  for  dwelling  accommodation.  It 
is  clear,  almost  impossible  of  evasion,  easy  of  administration, 
well  fitted  to  yield  a  revenue  for  local  uses,  and  certain  to  yield 
such  revenue;  it  is  clear,  because  the  rental  value  of  a  house  is 
comparatively  easy  to  ascertain.  The  tax  is  based  on  a  part  of  a 
man's  affairs  which  he  publishes  to  all  the  world.  It  requires  no 
inquisition  and  no  inquiry  into  private  matters;  it  simply  uses 
the  evidence  of  a  man's  means  which  he  already  offers." 

The  report  is  signed  by  Judge  James  R.  Elunbar  of  the 
superior  court,  Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  Mr.  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge. 

New  York. — ^The  progress  and  results  of  the  municipal 
campaign  in  Greater  New  York  are  fully  reviewed  else- 
where in  this  number  (pp.  796 — 813). 

The  annual  report  of  State  Excise  Commissioner  Ly- 
man shows  tliat  imder  the  Raines  law  there  are  1,200 
fewer  saloons  in  New  York  city  than  imder  the  old  law, 
a  reduction  of  nearly  one-sixth,  making  their  ratio  to 
number  of  population  lower  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  city.  At  the  same  time  an  increase  of  over 
$2,500,000  has  been  brought  to  the  annual  revenue  of  the 
city. 

Pennsylvania. — A  brief  outline  of  the  issues  and  re- 
sults of  the  political  campaign  in  the  Keystone  state, 
which  closed  November  2,  will  be  found  in  our  review  of 
*'The  November  Elections"  (p.  820).  In  Philadelphia 
particular  interest  centred  in  a  proposal  submitted  for 
popular  approval,  authorizing  the  mayor  and  councils  to 
raise  additional  loans  on  behalf  of  the  city,  amounting  to 
$12,200,000,  for  purposes  of  permanent  municipal  im- 
provement, such  as  abolition  of  grade  crossings  within 
the  city  limits,  establishment  of  filtration  plants  at  the 
water  works,  increase  of  public-school  accommodations, 
street  improvement,  a  new  art  gallery,  a  new  free  public 
library  building,  etc. 

The  increase  of  the  city's  indebtedness  was  authorized 
by  a  majority  of  17475  votes.  Under  the  state  constitu- 
tion adopted  in  1878,  seven  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  taxable  property  in  each  city  in  the  state  is  named 
as  the  maximum  limit  of  indebtedness  which  the  city  may 
contract;  and  any  increase  of  debt  over  a  limit  of  two  per 
cent  must  be  sanctioned  by  popular  vote. 

The  action  of  the  Democratic  city  committee  in  adopt- 
ing a  resolution  against  the  proposed  loan,  threw  the 
question  into  the  political  arena.      The  Republican  city 
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committee  took  it  up  with  a  resolution  of  indorsement. 
An  analysis  of  the  vote,  however,  shows  that  it  did  not 
count  much  with  the  voters  as  a  partisan  political  issue. 
While  the  entire  Republican  city  ticket  was  elected  by  plu- 
ralities averaging  65,000,  the  majority  approving  of  the 
new  issue  of  city  bonds  w^as  only  17,475, 
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Official  Appointments. — The  following  nominations  to 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  l-nited  States  were  made 
on  the  dates  indicated: 

William  R.  Finch  of  Wisconsin,  minister  to  Paraguay  and 
Uruguay.  October  4, 

Laurits  S.  Swenson  of  Minnesota,  minister  to  Denmark, 
OctolKJji  5. 

Dr.  George  H.  Bridgman  of  New  Jersey,  minister  to  Bo- 
livia. October  8. 

Dr.  W.  Godfrey  Hunter  of  Kentucky,  minister  to  Guate- 
mala and  Honduras.  November  8. 

Charles  Page  Bryan  of  Illinois,  minister  to  China,  No- 
vember II. 

SWENSON,  PROFESSOR  L.  S..  minister  to  Denmark. 
is  a  native  of  Minnesota,  but  of  Norwegian  extraction.  After 
being  graduated  at  Albert  Lea  University,  he  took  a  post-grad- 
uate course  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  devoting  himself  es- 
pecially to  languages,  history,  and  political  scien-ce.  At  present 
he  is  principal  of  the  Luther  Academy,  at  Albert  Lea.  Minn. 

BRIDGMAN.  DR.  GEORGE  H.,  minibier  to  Bolivia, 
is  a  leading  physician  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Has  never  before 
held  office,  though  a  lifelong  Republican.  He  entered  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1876,  and  four  years  later  took  a  course  in 
Harvard  Medical  School,  afterwards  spending  a  year  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  Boston. 

HUNTER,  Dr.  W.  GODFREY,  minister  to  Guatemala  and 
Honduras,  was  born  in  Ireland.  December  25,  1841.  He  came 
in  early  youth  to  America,  and  was  naturalized  at  Newcastle. 
Penn.  He  cf)mpleted  a  course  in  medicine,  and  during  the  Civil 
War  served  as  a  surgeon  in  a  Pennsylvania  regiment.  He  set- 
tled in  Cumberland  county,  Ky.,  which  for  several  tenns  he  rep- 
resented in  the  state  legislature.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican national  CDUvention  at  Chicago  in  1880,  and  was  one  of 
the  306  who  held  out  for  Grant.  He  was  elected  to  the  50th 
congress,  but  was  defeated  for  re-election.  In  1892  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Republican  national  convention  at  Minneapolis, 
and  in  1894  made  the  race  for  congress  again,  this  time  defeat- 
ing the  Democratic  candidate  by  a  decisive  majority.  He  was 
defeated  for  re-election  in  November,  1896.  by  a  Fusion  candi- 
date, by  150  majority. 
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BRYAN.  COLONEL  CHARLES  PAGE,  nominated  as 
o  China,  was  born  in  Chicago,  111.,  forty-two  years  ago. 
His  early  education  was  obtained  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  his 
father  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. He  was  graduated  at  ihe  University  of  Virginia  and  at 
the  law  school  of  Columbian  University,  Washington,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  District  o(  Columbia  in  i8;8,  but  has 
never  practised  law  actively.  Removing  to  Colorado,  he  be- 
came editor  o(  the  Denver  "Inter- Ocean"  and  of  The  Colorado 
Mining  Gaieltc."  and 
in  i8.S4  w.ts  president 
of  the  Colorado  Edito- 
rial Association.  He 
also  served  one  term  in 
the  Colorado  legisla- 
ture. Returning  to  Il- 
linois,   he    entered    pol- 

the  lower  house  of  the 
general  as^rmbly  for 
iour  successive  terms. 
From  1890  to  1893  he 
was  associated  wi^h  the 
World's  Fair  Commis- 
sion, making  two  trips 
abroad  to  promote  in- 
terest in  the  exhibition 
in  foreign  countries. 
During  the  presidential 
campaign     -'     ■""*    ■— 


tant 


I  the 


Chicago  headquarters 
uf    Ihe    Republican    na- 

had  charge  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  literature 
among        foreign-born 

ister   has    been   a   mem-  '         uisistk  to  china 

ber  of  the  military  staff 

of  three  Illinois  governors — Fifer,  Oglesby.  and  Altgeld^ 

Mr.  Charles  Den.by  of  Indiana  had  been  minister  to 
China  since  the  beginning  of  President  Cleveland's  first 
term.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1891  Senator  H.  W,  Blair 
of  New  Ifampshire  was  appointed  by  President  Harrison  to  the 
post,  but  was  persona  non  grata  to  the  Chinese  government,  so 
that  Mr.  Denby  was  left  undisturbed  <Vol.  i,  pp.  163,  268).  A 
portrait  of  Mr.  Denby  appears  on  page  23,  Volunie  5. 

Owing  to  opposition  which  developed  against  confirmation 
of  Colonel  Bryan's  appointment,  he  was  subsequently  nominated 
as  minister  to  Brazil,  a  less  important  post  in  view  ol  the  present 
critical  situation  in  the  Orient. 

Among  the  important  fwsts  recently  filled  in  the  con- 
sular service,  have  been  the  following: 
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Eugene  Seeger  of  Illinois,  consul-general  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  October  l6. 

Frank  C.  Partridge  of  Vermont,  consul-general  at  Tangier, 
Morocco,  October  18. 

Charles  W.  Kendrick  of  Louisiana,  consul-general  at  Mon- 
terey, Mexico,  November  10. 

PARTRIDGE,  FRANK  C,  consul-general  at  Tangier,  was 
private  secretary  to  Secretary  of  War  Redfield  Proctor,  and  suc- 
ceeded Walker  Blaine  as  solicitor  of  the  state  department.  Later 
President  Harrison  appointed  him  minister  to  Venezuela. 

Other  noteworthy  recent  appointments  have  been  as 
follows: 

General  James  Longstreet  of  Georgia,  commissioner  of  rail- 
roads, to  succeed  Wade  Hampton  (resigned),  October  29. 

Henry  S.  Pritchett  of  Missouri,  superintendent  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  to  succeed  General  W.  W.  Duffield  (re- 
signed), October  29. 

General  George  S.  Batcheller  of  New  York,  commissioned 
to  represent  the  United  States  as  a  judge  on  the  mixed  tribunal 
at  Cairo,  Egypt,  November  12. 

LONGSTREET,  GENERAL  JAMES,  commissioner  of 
railroads,  was  bom  in  Edgefield,  S.  C,  Jan.  8,  1821;  was  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1842,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Mexi<can  War.  His  career  on  the  Confederate  side  in  the  Civil 
War  is  well  known.  After  the  war  he  lived  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  and  engaged  in  commercial  business.  He  was  appointed 
surveyor  of  customs  for  that  port  by  President  Grant;  super- 
visor of  internal  revenue  in  Louisiana,  postmaster  at  New  Or- 
leans, and  minister  to  Turkey  by  President  Hjyes;  and  United 
States  marshal  for  the  District  of  Georgia  by  President  Grant. 
Since  the  war  he  has  been  prominent  in  Republican  politics  in 
the  South. 

PRITCHETT,  PROF.  HENRY  S..  superintendent  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  was  born  in  Fayette,  Mo.,  and  is 
about  forty  years  old,  the  youngest  appointee  on  record  to  the 
position.  He  is  professor  of  physics  and  astronomy  in  Wash- 
ington University,  St.  Louis.  He  was  for  five  years  in  the 
Naval  Observatory  at  Washington,  and  has  been  connected  with 
Washington  University  for  fifteen  years.  He  has  had  much  to 
do  with  the  work  of  the  Coast  Survey,  and  spent  a  year  in  Japan 
and  China,  conducting  experiments  to  determine  the  figure  of 
the  earth.  He  speaks  French  and  German,  and  has  received  a 
number  of  scientific  degrees  from  American  and  foreign  insti- 
tutions. 

BATCHELLER,  GEN.  GEORGE  S.,  judge  representing 
the  United  States  on  the  mixed  tribunal  at  Cairo,  held  the  same 
post  under  an  earlier  Republican  administration.  In  1889  Pres- 
ident Harrison  appointed  him  assistant  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, and  later,  minister  to  Portujzal.  He  was  senior  delegate 
of  the  United  States  to  the  recent  Universal  Postal  Congress,  of 
which  gathering  he  was  unanimously  chosen  president  (p.  370). 
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Other  Personal  Notes. — Hon.  Stephen  J.  Field,  associ- 
ate justice  of  the  United  States  supreme  court,  has  re- 
tired from  the  bench.  His  resignation,  tendered  to  the 
president  in  April,  took  effect  December  i.  Justice  Har- 
lan now  becomes  senior  associate  justice. 

Justice  Field's  commission  as  supreme  court  justice  was 
signed  by  President  Lincoln,  and  dated  March  lo,  1863.  On 
May  20,  following,  he  took  the  oath  of  office.  On  August  15, 
1897,  he  surpassed  all  previous  records  for  length  of  service  in 
the  supreme  court,  even  that  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who 
served  from  1801  to  1835.  On  December  i,  1897,  when  he  re- 
tired, his  career  as  a  mennber  of  the  supreme  bench  had  covered 
34  years,  8  months,  and  21  days. 

Under  date  of  October  12  Justice  Field  addressed  a 
letter  to  his  colleagues,  reviewing  at  length  his  career  and 
bidding  them  an  affectionate  farewell.  Chief  Justice  Ful- 
ler and  his  associates  replied  in  suitable  terms.  Justice 
Field's  portrait  appears  on  page  668. 

A  successor  to  the  late  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker  (d. 
Jan.  5,  p.  271^  as  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  was  chpsen  in  October,  in  the  person  of 
Prof.  James  M.  Crafts,  professor  of  organic  chemistry  in 
that  institution. 

CRAFTS,  PROF.  JAMES  M.,  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  was  born  in  Boston,  in  1839,  son 
of  a  wealthy  merchant.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Lawrence  Sci- 
entific School  in  1859,  and  then  spent  two  years  studying  chem- 
istry in  Germany,  and  four  years  in  Paris  studying  medicine  in 
the  school  connected  with  the  University  of  Paris.  In  1865  he 
returned  to  this  country.  Just  before  leaving  Paris  he  was  dec- 
orated by  the  French  government  with  the  medal  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  In  1867  Mr.  Crafts  was  made  professor  of  chemistry 
in  Cornell  College,  and  two  years  later  he  was  called  to  the  In- 
stitute of  Technology  to  take  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  death 
of  the  head  of  the  chemical  department.   Professor  Storer. 

After  two  years  in  the  Institute,  Professor  Crafts  was  com- 
pelled by  poor  health  to  go  abroad,  and  resigned  his  professor- 
ship. From  1871  to  1892  he  divided  his  work  between  the  lab- 
oratories of  this  country  and  France,  laboring  most  of  the  time 
with  Professor  Fridel,  in  the  Sorbonne.  In  1892  he  again  re- 
turned to  America,  and  began  independent  investigations  in  the 
laboratoi^  of  the  Institute  of  Technology.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  corporation  of  the  Institute  soon  after  his  return. 
In  the  same  year  the  position  of  professor  of  organic  chemistry 
was  oflFered  to  him,  and  accepted. 

The  advent  to  America  of  Miss  Maud  Gonne,  whose 
efforts  for  the  Irish  cause  have  won  for  her  the  title  of  the 
** Irish  Joan  of  Arc,"  attracted  considerable  attention  in 
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the  latter  part  of  October.  The  object  of  her  visit  was 
to  conduct,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Irish  National  Alli- 
ance, a  series  of  lectures  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States,  to  raise  funds  for  the  erection  in  Dublin  of 
a  monument  to  the  Irish  patriot,  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone, 
founder  of  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen,  and  leader  of 
the  revolutionary  attempt  of  1798.  Tone  was  captured 
on  board  a  French  vessel  while  trying  to  conduct  a  fleet 
to  the  Irish  coast.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but 
severed  a  vein  in  his  neck  and  died  in  November,  1798. 
A  portion  •f  the  funds  will  also  be  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  amnesty  for  six  Irish  political  prisoners  still  confined  in 
Portland  jail. 

Miss  Gonne,  who  is  about  27  years  old.  is  the  daughter  of  a 
British  army  ofticer  of  English  Conservative  sympathies.  Her 
sympathies  lor  the  Irish  were  first  aroused  about  ten  years  ago 
as  the  result  of  witnessing  an  eviction.  Since  then  she  has 
used  her  talents  and  fortune  in  behalf  of  the  tenantry  and,  more 
recently,  the  political  prisoners.  She  conducts  a  paper  advo- 
cating the  Irish  cause,  published  in  Paris,  entitled  "L'  Irlande 
Libre." 

On  accci)ting  nomination  at  the  hands  of  the  Citizens' 
Union  as  the  candidate  of  that  organization  for  mayor  of 
the  Greater  New  York,  Hon.  Seth  Low  tendered  his  res- 
ignation as  president  of  Columbia  University.  The  trus- 
tees at  that  time  deferred  action  on  the  matter,  and,  after 
the  result  of  the  election  was  known,  unanimously  re- 
quested Mr.  Low  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  which  he 
did. 

On  October  28  a  son  was  bom  to  ex-President  and 
Mrs.  Cleveland,  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Yellow  Pevcr  Epidemic. — Up  to  the  end  of  October 
very  little  improvement  was  noticeable  in  the  yellow  fever 
situation  in  the  South.  On  October  i8  the  record  of 
fatal  cases  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  passed  the  hundred  mark, 
reaching  103  since  the  first  appearance  of  the  scourge  in 
early  September;  and  for  that  day  alone  seven  deaths  and 
30  new  cases  were  reported,  while  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and 
Montgomer>%  Ala.,  were  for  the  first  time  added  to  the  list 
of  cities  where  cases  were  reported.  The  record  was 
swelled  to  some  extent  by  criminal  neglect  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  concealing  cases.  The  fact  that  new  cases  ap- 
peared in  all  directions  was  by  some  regarded  as  bearing 
out  the  opinion  of  some  experts,  that  yellow  fever  is  not 
contagious,  but  atmospherically  infectious,  and  that,  there- 
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fore,  quarantine  regulations  are  of  little  effect  in  checking 
a  spread  of  the  disease.  On  October  23,  New  Orleans  re- 
ported 40  new  cases  and  7  deaths,  making  the  death  rec- 
ord to  date  124.  On  the  27th,  there  were  50  new  cases 
and  five  deaths  in  that  city. 

However,  the  tide  seems  to  have  turned  with  the  ad- 
vent of  frost  early  in  November,  and  the  number  of  cases 
began  perceptibly  to  decrease.  Quarantine  regulations 
were  relaxed;  theatres  in  the  infected  centres  began  to 
reopen,  and  business  to  resume  its  normal  aspect.  A  dis- 
patch from  New  Orleans  of  November  22  reported  the 
fever  "rapidly  dying  out." 

One  serious  result  of  the  epidemic  was  the  practical 
abandonment  of  work  on  the  Mississippi  levees.  The  na- 
tional and  state  authorities  did  their  best  to  persuade  the 
local  authorities  to  modify  the  quarantine  regulations  so 
far  as  to  allow  the  levee  work  to  go  on.  They,  however, 
apparently  preferred  to  run  the  risk  of  inundation  in  1898 
to  that  of  infection  in  1897. 

Statistics  of  the  epidemic  up  to  November  19  are  as 
follows : 

There  was  a  total  in  the  South,  of  4,289  cases,  of  which  446 
proved  fatal.  Of  the  total  number  of  cases,  1.847  were  reported 
from  Louisiana,  1.625  from  Mississippi,  740  from  Alabama,  52 
from  Tennessee,  16  fro»m  Texas,  4  from  Illinois,  3  from  Geor- 
gia, and  I  each  from  Florida  and  Kentucky.  All  but  ten  of  the 
cases  reported  from  Louisiana  are  credited  to  New  Orleans. 
Among  the  cities,  Biloxi  and  Edwards,  Miss.,  come  next,  the 
former  with  584,  and  the  latter  with  455.  Scranton,  Miss.,  fur- 
nished 360  cases;  and  Mobile,  Ala.,  355.  In  Tennessee  the  fever 
was  confined  to  Memphis.  Ocean  Springs,  Miss.,  where  the  epi- 
demic originated,  furnished  23  cases  and  6  deaths.  The  cases 
in  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  Georgia  were  confined  to  refugees. 

A  computation  shows  that  about  10  1-2  per  cent  of  the  total 
cases  proved  fatal.  In  Mississippi  the  death  rate  was  less  than 
6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cases.  At  New  Orleans  14  1-3 
per  cent  of  the  patients  died,  and  at  Mobile  less  than  13  per  cent. 

League  of  American  Municipalities. — On  September 
28  there  met  in  Columbus,  O.,  a  convention  of  over  400 
mayors,  councilmen,  and  other  municipal  officers,  repre- 
senting 1 01  cities  in  23  different  states.  Among  the  lead- 
ing spirits  in  the  movement  was  Mayor  Samuel  L.  Black 
of  Columbus,  who  called  the  gathering  to  order.  It  re- 
sulted in  the  launching  of  a  new  organization,  known  as 
the  "League  of  American  Municipalities,"  which,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  do  much  to  promote  better  municipal  govern- 
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ment  in  American  (including  Canadian)  cities.  One  of 
its  chief  functions  will  be  to  maintain  a  well-endowed  bu- 
reau of  information  for  the  service  of  all  cities  enrolled  in 
the  league. 

Papers  dealing  with  practical  questions  of  municipal 
politics  were  read.  Specially  noteworthy  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

By  Joseph  W.  Stover  of  New  York,  on  "Telegraphic  Systems 
for  the  Facilitation  of  Fire  and  Police  Service;"  by  J.  A.  John- 
son, mayor  of  Far^o,  N.  D.,  on  **Unifomiity  of  Slate  Law* 
Pertaining  to  Municipal  Government;"  by  Nathan  Straus  of 
New  York,  on  *'The  Sterilization  of  Milk  as  a  Municipal  Health 
Protection;"  by  Mayor  Josiah  Quincy  of  Boston.  Mass.,  on 
"Organization  of  the  City  (government  of  Boston;"  by  S.  F. 
Peckham  of  Ann  .'\rbor,  Mich.,  on  **How  to  Obtain  a  Good 
Asphalt  Pavement." 

Other  papers  were  on  "The  Filtration  of  Water"  and  "The 
Relation  of  Mayors  and  Councilmen  to  Sanitary  Problems." 

A  resolution  reciting  that  the  national  Bureau  of  La- 
bor had  undertaken  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  ques- 
tion of  municipal  ownership  was  introduced;  and  it  was 
voted: 

"That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  conference  that  the  executive  and 
legislative  officers  of  all  municipalities,  and  the  managers  of  all 
public  service  corporations,  should  promptly  and  cordially  do 
whatever  may  become  necessary  on  their  part  to  expedite  the 
work  of  this  investigation,  to  the  end  that  through  it  statistics 
may  be  secured  that  will  be  accepted  by  all  persons  as  a  reliable 
basis  for  comparisons.'* 

The  following  are  the  chief  officers  of  the  league: 

President,  Mayor  John  Mc Vicar,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  vice- 
president.  Mayor  C.  A.  Collier,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  secretary,  B.  F. 
Gilkison,  New  York;  treasurer,  Mayor  Samuel  L.  Black,  Co- 
lumbus, O. 

The  "Princeton  Inn." — ^A  controversial  discussion  has 
occupied  considerable  space  in  the  press,  over  what  is 
known  as  the  "Princeton  Inn,''  a  joint-stock  hotel  in 
Princeton.  N.  J.,  in  which  a  prominent  tnistee  of  Prince- 
ton University  is  a  stockholder.  Alcoholic  liquors  are 
served  in  tlK  grill-room  of  the  "Inn,"  and  some  of  the  uni- 
versity students  resort  thither.  A  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  "Voice"  (Prohibitionist)  found  also  that  the 
managers  of  the  **Inn''  were  not  over-scrupulous  in  their 
observance  of  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  license 
law  regarding  prohibited  hours.  In  order  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  several  professors 
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of  Princeton,  ex-President  Cleveland,  and  others  signed 
the  petition  for  license.  This  aroused  protests  from  many 
presbyteries  and  synods  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  for, 
though  the  university  is  itself  conducted  on  strictly  non- 
sectarian  lines,  it  is  in  the  common  thought  associated 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  more  closely  than  with  any 
other  denomination.  In  consequence  of  these  protests 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  license  petition,  Rev.  Charles 
Woodruff  Shields,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  the  har- 
mony of  science  with  revealed  religion,  has  felt  impelled 
to  offer  his  resignation  from  the  church;  and  another 
signer,  who  is  a  professor  in  the  university  and  an  elder 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Princeton,  has,  so  it  is  re- 
ported, also  handed  in  his  resignation.  Professor 
Shields's  resignation  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  New 
Bmnswick  presbytery,  which,  in  accepting  it,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  deliverances  of  the  General  Assembly  affirming 
the  conviction  that  "reprehensible  complicity''  in  the  guilt 
of  the  liquor  traffic  attaches  to  those  who  "indorse  licenses 
that  legalize  it." 

Sale  of  the  TJiiion  Pacific. — On  November  i, in  Omaha, 
Neb.,  under  a  mortgage  (second  lien)  held  by  the  United 
States  government,  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  including 
the  buildings  and  all  that  goes  to  operate  the  system,  was 
sold  to  a  reorganization  committee  (the  only  bidder)  for 
the  sum  of  $53,528,532.76,  of  which  $39,883,281.87  was  for 
the  property  itself  and  $13,645,250.89  for  the  bonds  held 
in  the  sinking  fund.  In  addition  to  these  bonds,  the  sink- 
ing fund  holds  $4,036,400  in  cash,  which  reverts  to  the 
government,  making  the  total  paid  for  the  property  $57,- 
564,932.76. 

The  property  was  bought  in  the  name  of  General 
Louis  Fitzgerald  and  Alvin  W.  Kreck  as  purchasing 
trustees  representing  the  reorganization  committee. 

On  the  following  day,  the  first  mortgage  on  the  road, 
whereby  the  constniction  bonds  were  secured,  was  also 
sold  to  the  reorganization  committee,  for  $50,637,435,  the 
minimum  bid  named  as  possible. 

The  amount  due  to  the  government  was  as  follows: 
Principal  of  debt,  $27,236,512:  interest  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment up  to  September  30,  1897,  $30,830,886.37;  interest  accrued 
by  September  30,  and  still  unpaid,  $286,147.68:  interest  accrued 
in  October,  $95,382.56;  total  due  the  government,  $58,448,928.45. 
Against  this  were  the  following  credits:  Cash  and  bonds 
in  sinking  fund,  $18,182,466.53;  estimated  credits  for  the  quarter 
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ending  September  30,  and  for  the  month  of  October,  including 
government  earnings  and  the  interest  on  bonds  in  the  sinking 
fund,   amount   not  yet   credited,  $384,180.21;   total   credit,   $18,- 

565.540.74.  ^  „     „     ^  ^ 

Total  debt  of  the  railroad  to  the  government,  $58.448.928.61 ; 
total  credit  of  railroad  with  government,  $18,565.64)6.74. 

Centenary  of  "Old  Ironsides." — ()n  October  21  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  launching  of  the  United 
States  frigate  "Constitution''  ("Old  Ironsides")  was  ai>- 
propriately  celebrated  in  Boston,  Mass.,  where  the  gallant 
ship  was  built.  The  vessel  was  made  after  designs  by 
Joshua  Humphries  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  and  the  most 
advanced  ideas  of  the  time  were  embodied  in  her  con- 
struction. During  the  War  of  181 2  she  went  into  action 
four  times  in  less  than  three  years,  and  captured  five  ships 
—the  "Guerriere."  "Java,"  "Picton,"  "Cyane,"  and  ^'Le- 
vant,*'  of  which  three  were  frigates  and  one  was  frigate- 
built;  after  one  of  the  most  memorable  sea-chases  in  naval 
annals  she  escaped  unharmed  from  an  energetic  squadron 
of  five  ships;  before  Tripoli  her  good  fortune  was  remark- 
able ;  and  in  all  her  service  she  was  never  dismasted,  never 
went  ashore,  and,  indeed,  rarely  encountered  any  of  the 
usual  accidents  of  the  sea.  Though  often  in  battle,  no 
serious  slaughter  ever  made  shambles  of  her  decks,  and, 
as  Cooper  points  out,  in  all  her  fighting — ^and  hard  and 
fast  and  furious  this  was  at  seasons — she  had  only  one 
captain  wounded  and  but  four  lieutenants  killed.  Her 
well-known  story  forms  one  of  the  most  brilliant  episodes 
in  our  early  history  as  a  nation. 

The  chief  features  of  the  celebration  on  October  21  included 
literary  exercises  in  the  Old  South  church  and  a  naval  parade. 
At  the  meeting  in  the  Old  South  church,  Governor  Wolcott 
presided;  addresses  were  delivered  by  Hon.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, assistant  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  by  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  Mayor  Quincy  of  Boston,  and  Major  William  H. 
Garland,  who  was  a  powder  boy  on  the  "Constitution"  during 
her  fight  with  the  "Guerriere,"  also  spoke;  and  Prof.  J.  W. 
Churchill  of  Andovcr,  Mass.,  read  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's 
poem.  **C)ld  Ironsides." 

In  the  naval  parade  were  marines  and  sailors  from  the  ves- 
sels of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron  in  port — ^thc  '*Massachu- 
setts."  ''KtYf  York,"  *Texas."  "Iowa,"  and  "Brooklyn."  accom- 
panied by  the  Massachusetts  Naval  Brigade,  the  Kearsarge 
Naval  Veteran  Association,  and  survivors  of  the  8th  Massa- 
chusetts volunteers.  Inspector-General  J.  L.  Carter  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  chief  marshal. 

Miscellaneous. — ^The  North  German  Lloyd  steamer 
"Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse"  (p.  669)  won  additional 
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laurels  in  November.  On  November  29  she  arrived  at 
Southampton,  Eng.,  having  completed  the  eastward  run 
^  from  New  York  in  5  days  17  hours  8  minutes,  beating  the 
best  previous  record — that  of  the  American  Line  steamer 
"St.  Louis,"  made  in  September,  6  days  10  hours  14  min- 
utes— by  17  hours  6  minutes.  On  the  same  trip  she  also 
made  a  new  record  for  an  hourly  average  run.  She  cov- 
ered the  3,065  knots  of  the  trip  at  an  average  hourly  speed 
of  22.35  knots,  which  is  34  knots  better  than  the  previous 
hourly  average  record  made  by  the  Cunarder  "Lucania" 
in  May,  1895,  in  the  voyage  from  New  York  to  Queens- 
town.  The  *' Kaiser"  now  holds  the  records  between  New 
York  and  Southampton,  both  ways,  and  the  records  of  the 
best  hourly  averages  for  both  ways,  and  in  addition  bears 
the  palm  for  the  best  day's  nm  on  the  westward  trip,  and 
equals  that  of  the  *'Campania"  on  the  eastward  trip.  The 
record  for  the  fastest  maiden  voyage  is  also  hers. 

The  following  item  from  the  Chicago  "Times-Herald" 
will  be  interesting  to  all  who  have  given  thought  to  the 
subject  of  methods  of  discipline  in  institutions  of  higher 
education : 

"Student  self-government  is  branded  as  a  failure  at  the 
Northwestern  University  (Evanston,  111.).  The  system  of  stu- 
dent advisers,  student  courts,  and  student  councils  has  been 
found  wanting  and  is  to  be  abandoned.  President  "Rogers  says 
the  university  stands  as  another  witness  to  the  fact  that  students 
left  to  govern  themselves  are  not  governed  at  all.  For  seven 
years  a  students'  council,  organized  by  the  students,  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  for  the  students,  has  been  granted  the  privilege  of 
advising  with  the  faculty  before  any  action  was  taken  touching 
student  interests  or  affecting  their  personal  freedom.  For  tv,\) 
years  a  students'  court  -has  been  nominally  in  existence  to  try 
all  cases  of  cheating  in  examinations  and  to  recommend  to  the 
faculty  punishment  or  pardon  as  the  culprit  deserved.  The 
council  was  organized  at  the  faculty's  suggestion,  the  court  at 
the  request  erf  the  students.  Both  have  failed.  The  annual 
election  of  members  for  these  two  bodies  will  not  be  held  this 
year.  Instead,  President  Rogers  arid  the  professors  will  pass 
the  laws  and.  regulate  college  affairs  without  the  advice  of 
students.  The  cause  of  the  failure  is  fundamental,  say  the  pro- 
fessors. A  student  court  will  never  convict  a  fellow  collegian 
who  is  prominent  or  popular.  The  last  case  on  trial  was  heard 
last  year.  A  *frat'  man  was  charged  with  'cribbing.'  The 
evidence  conclusively  proved  his  guilt.  But  the  court  decided 
it  would  never  do  to  expel  so  popular  a  student,  and  the  matter 
was  dropped.  The  council  was  subject  to  the  call  of  President 
Rogers.  He  summoned  its  members  in  October.  1895,  to  give 
their  opinions  on  the  justice  of  expelling  twenty-eig'ht  Sopho- 
mores for  hazing.     It  was  the  last  time  they  were  called.     The 
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council  was  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  an  attack  upon  a 
Kroup  of  Freshmen  posing  for  a  class  picture  was  a  duty  upper 
cliissmen  ought  to  perform  and  not  an  offense  deserving  expul- 
sion. The  faculty  has  done  all  it  could  to  elicit  the  co-operation 
of  the  students,  but  has  met  with  no  encouragement.  Hereafter 
faculty  rule  is  to  be  the  custom,  and  the  boys  and  girls  will  be 
expected  to  say  nothing." 

Tlie  third  annual  **Festival  of  Mountain  and  Plain'' — 
somewhat  after  the  pattern  of  the  New  Orleans  Mardi 
Gras — was  held  in  Denver.  Colo.,  October  5-7,  the  whole 
state  participating.  On  the  first  day  there  was  a  great 
procession  representing  industrial  progress.  The  second 
day  was  all  frolic,  with  processions  of  maskers,  grotesque 
floats,  and  miscellaneous  levitv  of  all  sorts.  Tlie  third 
day's  show  was  largely  military :  and  the  state  troops,  the 
available  regulars,  and  visiting  military  organizations  pa- 
raded. 

The  new  Congressional  Library  building  was  thrown 
open  to  the  public  for  the  use  of  books,  November  i. 

Several  monuments  to  Pennsvlvania  soldiers  who  fell 
at  Chickamauga  were  dedicated  on  the  battlefield,  No- 
vember 13  and  14. 

A  monument  and  fountain,  in  memorv  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  was  dedicated  in  Portsmouth  square, 
San  Francisco.  Cal.,  on  October  16.  It  was  reared 
through  sul)scriptions  from  the  author's  admirers  in  the 
United  States,  chieflv  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

The  monument  N^-as  designed  by  Bruce  Porter  and  Willis 
Polk  of  San  Francisco,  and  is  suggestive  of  Stevenson's  love  of 
voyaging.  George  Pipers  was  the  sculptor.  A  simple  granite 
shaft  is  surmounted  by  a  Spanish  galleon  in  bronze,  going 
under  a  fair  wind,  with  all  sails  set.  At  the  bow  of  the  "Bona- 
yenturc."  as  she  is  called,  looking  straight  away  to  the  sunset. 
is  a  figure  of  Pallas.  The  vessel  is  five  feet  in  height.  Upon 
one  surface  of  tlie  shaft  is  inscribed  this  passage  frcwii  Steven- 
son's noble  "Christmas  Sermon": 

**To  be  honest:  to  be  kind:  to  earn  a  little;  to  spend  a  little 
less;  to  make,  upon  t'he  whole,  a  family  happier  for  his  presence; 
to  renounce  when  that  shall  be  necessary,  and  not  be  embit- 
tered: to  keep  a  few  friends,  but  these  without' capitulation: 
above  all,  on  the  same  grim  condition,  to  keep  friends  with 
liimsolf — here  is  a  task  for  all  that  a  man  has  of  fortitude  and 
delicacy." 

Below  the  drinking  fountain  is  a  drip-stone  for  thirsty  dogs. 

On  November  16,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y., 
received  important  additions  to  her  equipment.  The 
Root  Hall  of  Science,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $31,000  by 
Elihu  Root  of  New  York,  in  memorv  of  his  father  and 
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mother,  of  whom  the  former  was  for  many  years  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  institution,  and  the  Benedict  Hall 
of  Languages,  a  gift  costing  $30,000,  from  H.  H.  Bene- 
dict of  New  York,  a  member  of  the  class  of  '69,  were  for- 
mally presented  to  the  college  and  dedicated.  At  the 
same  time  the  old  chapel,  built  in  1822,  which  had  been 
renovated  at  the  expense  of  Judge  C.  S.  Truax  of  New 
York  city  and  Dr.  H.  E.  Silliman  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  was 
reopened;  and  a  valuable  addition  to  the  campus,  and 
Steuben  field,  gifts  of  John  R,  Myers,  were  received.  The 
dedicatory  address  was  made  by  President  M.  W.  Stryker. 
Governor  Black  also  spoke. 

About  250  men,  the  crews  of  eight  whaling  vessels 
caught  in  the  ice  near  Point  Barrow  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
were  reported  early  in  November  to  be  in  danger  of  star- 
vation. Supplies  were  promptly  sent  northward  in  the 
United  States  revenue  cutter,  **Bear,"  to  be  landed  on  tlie 
north  shore  of  Norton  Sound,  or  at  some  more  southerly 
point  if  necessary,  and  thence  sent  overland  to  Point  Bar- 
row. 

It  was  reported  in  November  that  a  party  of  Amer- 
icans, headed  by  Captain  Porter,  who  Jiad  sailed  from 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  in  early  August,  to  gather  shells,  under 
permission  of  the  Mexican  government,  on  the  shores  and 
islands  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  had  been  murdered  by 
the  Seris  Indians  on  'Fiburon  island. 

Tlie  latest  annual  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  gives  some  interesting  statistics  as  to  rail- 
way disasters. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  for  one  passenger  killed 
was  2,827,473,  and  one  passenger  out  of  178,132  was  injured; 
72,093.963  passenger  miles  were  travelled  for  every  passenger 
killed,  and  4,541.945  passenger  miles  for  every  passenger  in- 
jured; among  employees,  one  man  out  of  every  444  was  kiUed, 
and  one  out  of  every  28  injured;  and  among  trainmen,  one  man 
out  of  every  152  was  killed,  and  one  out  of  every  10  injured. 

The  law  passed  by  the  S2d  congress  (Vol.  3,  p.  70),  re- 
quiring railroads  to  equip  their  cars  with  automatic  coup- 
lers and  brakes,  goes  into  effect  January  i,  1898.  Only 
a  small  portion  of  the  roads  of  the  country  have  complied 
with  the  law.  Five  roads,  the  Boston  &  Albany,  the  Del- 
aware, Lackawanna  &  Western,  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River,  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western,  and 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  have  equipped  the 
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whole  of  their  freight  cars  with  automatic  couplers,  and 
from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  their  cars  are  fitted  with  train 
brakes.  Among  the  forty-five  other  roads  that  have  sent 
in  reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
pcnentage  of  cars  equipped  with  automatic  couplers 
varies  from  1 1  per  cent  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  up  to 
94,28  per  cent  on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern.  The 
equipment  with  train  brakes  varies  from  6  per  cent  on  the  ' 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railroad  to  92  1-2  per 
cent  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  road.  Many 
roads  are  petitioning  for  an  extension  of  time. 

The  head  offices  of  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America 
were  removed  in  October  from  Fulton,  111.,  to  Rock  Isl- 
and, 111.  The  order  had  decided  upon  the  move,  but  was 
prevented  by  injunctions  secured  by  the  advocates  of  Fiil- 
ton.  On  two  occasions,  large  bodies  of  men  from  Rock 
Island  went  to  Fulton  to  take  the  office  paraphernalia 
away  bodily,  but  were  prevented  after  much  rioting.  The 
removal  was  finally  accomplished  peaceably  as  a  result 
of  a  ruling  in  favor  of  Rock  Island  by  Judge  Gest,  at  Mor- 
rison, 111. 

CANADA. 

From  a  business  point  of  view  the  year  1897  ^^^  been 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of  the  Domin- 
ion. There,  as  in  the  United  States,  good  crops  have 
combined  with  high  prices — an  unusual  combination — to 
enhance  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  the  farming  class,  whose 
prosperity  is  an  indication  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
country.  So  great  have  been  the  harvests  as  to  overtax 
the  carrying  power  of  the  railroads.  Tlie  dairy  industry 
has  also  shown  marked  growth.  Exports  of  cheese  have 
increased  25  per  cent,  and  exports  of  butter  75  per  cent, 
making  an  addition  of  not  less  than  $2,000,000  to  the  ag- 
ricultural income  of  the  country  over  that  of  any  preced- 
ing year.  In  the  production  and  export  sale  of  poultry 
and  fruit  great  progress  is  likewise  to  be  noted.  As  for 
mining,  what  has  been  done  may  be  roughly  estimated 
from  the  dimensions  of  the  Klondike  craze  "in  the 
States";  and,  though  the  frenzy  has  apparently  not  seized  * 
so  madly  upon  Canadians  as  upon  their  American  cousins, 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  larger  part  of  the  output  of 
the  Klondike  mines  will  find  lodgment  in  the  Dominion. 

Vol.  7—60. 
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Another  equally  important  indication  of  Canadian  prog- 
ress is  seen  in  the  extension  of  lines  of  commerce.    Rapid 
progress  has  been  made  toward  completion  of  the  scheme 
for  a  line  of  fast  Atlantic  steamers  (p.  442),  and  practical 
steps  are  being  taken  for  enlargement  of  the  facilities  for 
canal  traffic  from  the  head  of  ocean  navigation  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  Montreal  to  Lake  Superior,  thus  giving  an 
unequalled  route  from 
the    wheat    fields    of 
Manitoba    and     the 
Northwest     to     the 
gateway  of  the  world's 
;  markets. 

The  Premier  in 
Waihiagton.  —  On 
November  8  Sir  Wil- 
fred Laurier,  the  pre- 
mier, and  Sir  L.  H. 
Davies,  minister  o  f 
marine  and  fisheries, 
accompanied  by  Prof, 
J.  M.  Macoun,  expert 
naturalist  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  started 
from  Ottawa  for 
Washington,  D.  C 
The  primary  or  offi- 
cial object  of  the  visit. 
which  lasted  until  No- 
vember 17,  was  to 
HOH.  cKAiiLiis  nra-ATiTcic,  cAKADiAit  coiifcr  With  Tcpresent- 

atives  of  the  United 
States  regarding  the  seal  question  (pp.  823,  824,  827); 
but  the  opportunity  was  availed  of  for  an  unofficial 
exchange  of  views  on  all  pending  questions  which  have 
complicated  the  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
I  ada  iti  recent  years.  Foremost  among  these  stands  the 
[  question  of  commercial  reciprocity;  but,  besides  that,  the 
list  of  topics  in  which  the  two  countries  are  mutually  in- 
terested, embraces  the  question  of  the  rights  of  laborers  to 
pass  to  and  fro  across  the  international  boundary,  the 
North  Atlantic  fisheries  question,  the  presence  of  many 
Americans  in  the  Klondike  territory  belonging  to  Canada 
and  in  the  mining  regions  of  British  Columbia,  the  fish- 
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eries  trouble  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  bonding  privilege/ 
granted  to  Canadian  railroads,  the  controversy  over! 
rights  in  the  Fraser  river,  British  Columbia,  and  in  Pugetv^ 
Sound. 

The  premier's  visit  called  forth  much  speculative  com- 
ment; and  many  were  the  compliments  uttered  as  a  result 
of  the  favorable  impression  made  by  his  pleasing  person- 
ality. In  the  future  the  effect  of  that  impression  may  be 
visible  in  increased  good-will  between  the  two  countries: 
it  certainly  accomplished  all  that  could  have  been  ex- 
pected in  that  direction.  But,  so  far  as  anything  definite 
and  tangible  is  concerned; 'the 'results  of  the  visit  are  as 
yet  limited,  (i),  to  the  unanimity  reached  in  the  report  of 
the  experts  as  to  the  facts  of  pelayic  f^ealinp^  and  its  injuri-   O 

id< 


ous  effect  upon  the  herds;  ancr(2),  to  an  understanding  for 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  representing  the 
United  States  and  (ireat  Britain,  including  Canada,  to  ne- 
gotiate a  treaty  aiming  to  dispose  of  not  only  the  Bering 
sea  question  but  also  all  other  unsettled  issues  between' 
the  Republic  and  the  Dominion. 

Eeciprocity  with  the  United  States. — We  have  already 
outHned  in  this  volume  the  very  serious  obstacles  standing 
in  the  way  of  a  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  Tpp   T'7tj^  ^^^^    The  pre- 
vious experiment  along  reciprocity  lines— embodied  in 
the  Marcy-Elgin  treaty  of  1854,  which  remained  in  force 
until  abrogated  by  the  authorities  at  Washington  in  1866, 
shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War — is  now  generally 
considered  in  the  United  States  to  have  been  a  one-sided 
arrangement,  rcdouilding  chiefly  to  the  benefit  of  Canada,    i 
It  was  not  that,  however,  which  led  to  its  abrogation,  for 
the  commercial  effects  of  the  treaty  were  never  com- 
plained of  by  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  United 
States  during  the  twelve  years  of  its  operation.     Its  de-  i 
nunciation  was  due  to  the  irritation  felt  in  the  United  / 
States  at  the  moral,  and  to  some  extent  the  material,  as- 1 
sistance  emanating  from  sympathizers  in  Canada  to  the* 
cause  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  Marcy-Elgin  treaty  provided:     i.     For  the  enjoyment  of 
th€  in-shore  fisheries  of  Canada  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
islands  by  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States,  and  the  use  of  the 
land  (except  private  property)  for  curing  fish  and  drying  nets:  . 
also  for  similar  rights  to  Canadian  fishermen  on  the  United  States  j 
coast  north  of  the  36th  parallel  of  latitude — shell-fish  being  ex-  « 
cepted  in  both  cases.    2.     It  was  mutually  agreed  that  the  prod- 
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\  ucts  of  the  soil,  the  forests,  mines,  and  fisheries,  including  lumber 
!and  manufactured  tobacco,  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  3. 
.A  proviso  granted  to  American  citizens  the  same  right  of  naviga- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  canals  as  was  enjoyed  by  Brit- 
ish subjects,  and  to  Canadians  equivalent  rights  on  Lake  Mich- 
igan. This  did  not  grant  the  right  to  participate  in  the  coastwise 
trade. 

There  is  not  now,  nor  is  there  apparent  in  the  near 
future,  any  prospect  of  congressional  approval  of  a  treaty 
along  the  lines  of  the  Marcy-Elgin  convention.     Should 
an  agreement  involving  mutual  concessions  be  negoti- 
ated—andthatshouldn^ — it  would  in  all 
probabihty  mvoive,  besides  Ireer  trade,  some  one  or  more 
of  the  other  points  at  which  the  interests  of  the  two  coun- 
tries are  in  apparent  conflict.      The  Dominion,  govern- 
ment   has    "no    intention    whatever" — so    the    premier 
.  is  reported  as  declaring  at  a  recent  interview — **of  negoti- 
j  ating  any  reciprocity  treaty  which  would  interfere  with  or 
I  aflfect  Canada's  existing  British  preferential  tariff."     It  is 
*in  the  lumber,  coal,  and  fish  schedules  that  the  Dingley 
tariff  presses  hardest  upon  Canadians.      The  recent  in- 
formal discussions  at  VVashington  touched  upon  recipro- 
cal abolition  of  these  duties,  as  well  as  those  on  hay,  pota- 
toes, barley,  eggs,  and  other  similar  articles. 

The  denunciation  by  Great  iiritain  of  the  Belgian  and 
German  treaties  (p.  671)  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
greatly  widened  Canada's  freedom  of  action  in  negotiat- 
ing for  treaties  with  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries. But,  while  that  is  undoubtedly  its  moral  effect,  its 
real  effect,  from  a  constitutional  or  legal  point  of  view,  is 
only  a  slight  alteration  of  the  status  of  the  Dominion  in 
such  matters.  The  power  of  Canada  to  negotiate  treaties 
/  with  foreign  countries  still  remains  subject  to  imperial 
/  sanction  for  its  exercise.  The  one  thing  she  has  attained 
»  by  ridding  herself  of  the  Belgian  and  German  treaties,  is 
freedom  to  discriminate  exclusively  in  favor  of  English 
goods.  After  next  August  she  may  be  as  partial  as  she 
likes  to  Great  Britain  without  being  under  treaty  obliga- 
tion to  extend  her  privileges  to  other  countries.  But 
should  she  attempt  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  any  other 

I  than  the  mother  country,  her  freedom  of  action  would 
still  be  limited  bv  the  complicated  system  of  commercial 
treaties  containing  most-favored-nation  clauses,  which 
has  been  woven  by  imperial  diplomacy. 

Pope  Leo  XIII.  on  Manitoba  Schools. — On  December 
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8  Pope  Leo  XIII.  dated  from  Rome  an  encyclical  letter 
to  the  Church  in  Canada,  embodying  his  decision  on  the 
controverted  question  regarding  the  duties  of  Catholics 
in  respect  of  the  Manitoba  school  "settlement,"  so  called. 
It  is  based  on  the  report  submitted  after  full  investigation 
by  Mgr.  Merry  del  Val,  the  delegate  sent  to  Canada  early 
in  1897  to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case  and  to  hear  all 
sides  (pp.  169,  447).  It  was  read  in  public  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Basilica  at  Quebec,  January  9,  1898. 

A  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Manitoba  School 
question  is  essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  en- 
cyclical. It  is  not  necessary  here  to  rehearse  that  histor\'. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  with  the  passage 
of  the  Manitoba  provincial  law  of  1890  abolishing  secta- 
rian schools,  readers  of  ** Current  History"  have  been  kept 
in  touch  with  all  the  leading  facts  in  the  case — the  various 
judicial  decisions,  ending,  on  final  appeal,  with  that  of 
the  imperial  privy  council;  the  attempt  made  by  the  late 
Conservative  government  at  remedial  legislation;  the 
abandonment  by  the  present  Liberal  government  of  all 
attempt  to  control  the  educational  system  of  Manitoba  by 
federal  enactments;  the  compromise  ''settlement"  agreed 
upon  by  the  federal  and  provincial  governments;  the  con- 
tinued agitation  by  a  portion  of  the  hierarchy  against  the 
terms  of  the  settlement ;  the  appeal  of  leading  Liberals  to 
Rome  for  an  authoritative  instruction  as  to  the  duty  of 
Catholics  in  the  premises;  and  the  appointment  of  an 
Apostolic  delegate  to  look  into  the  matter  and  report 
upon  it.  And  now  comes  the  final  pronouncement  by 
which  all  faithful  children  of  the* Church  are  bound. 

When  we  consider  what  is  the  Catholic  ideal  of  educa- 
tion— upon  which,  as  an  ideal,  there  can  be  no  compro- 
mise— the  encyclical  is  seen  to  display  the  same  broad- 
minded  spirit  of  tolerance,  and  the  same  consummate  tact 
of  policy,  which,  in  other  lands,  and  under  other  condi- 
tions, while  preserving  inviolate  the  supremacy  of  tlie 
Church's  ideals,  have  accommodated  its  established  order 
to  varied  and  varying  material,  political,  and  social  needs. 

The  encyclical  carefully  avoids  partisan  discussion, 
and  makes  no  attempt  to  revive  the  Manitoba  School 
question  as  an  issue  in  federal  politics.  While  declaring 
the  present  system  of  education  in  Manitoba  not  at  all  sat- 
isfactory from  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  it  practically  ac- 
cepts the  established  legal  order  of  things  in  the  province, 
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enjoining  Catholics,  while  availing  themselves  of  the  con- 
cessions granted  in  the  public  school  system  wherever 
they  cannot  afford  of  themselves  to  maintain  a  separate 
system,  to  lose  at  the  same  time  no  opportunity  of  assert- 
ing their  claim  to  full  enjoyment  of  their  constitutional 
rights,  which  have  been  infringed,  and  to  impress  upon 
their  countrymen  of  other  faiths,  by  peaceful  methods,  the 
justice  and  fairness  of  their  temporarily  lost  cause,  in  the 
hope  that  eventually  their  full  rights  may  be  restored. 

The  encyclical  is  addressed  to  "the  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
and  other  Ordinaries  of  the  Donninion  of  Canada,  having 
peace  and  communion  with  the  Apostolic  See."  After 
dwelling  upon  the  historical  relations  which  ihave  prevailed 
between  the  Apostolic  See  and  the  people  of  Canada,  His 
Holiness  treats  of  the  crucial  subject — education — in  the  follow- 
ing terms,  which  are  published  as  a  translation  of  the  original 
Latin  text: 

"As  regards  the  education  of  youth,  upon  which  rest  the  best 
hopes  of  religious  and  civil  society,  the  Apostolic  See  has  never 
ceased,  in  conjunction  with  you  and  your  predecessors,  to  occupy 
itself.  Hence  were  founded  in  great  numbers  in  your  country 
institutions  destined  for  the  moral  and  scientific  instruction  of 
youth,  institutions  which  are  so  flourishing  under  the  guardianship 
and  protection  of  the  Church.  Amongst  these  the  University  of 
Quebec,  adorned  with  all  the  titles  and  enjoying  all  the  rights 
which  Apostolic  authority  is  accustomed  to  confer,  occupies  a 
place  of  honpr,  and  sufficiently  proves  that  the  Holy  See  has  no 
greater  preoccupation  nor  desire  than  the  formation  of  youthful 
citizens,  distinguished  by  intellectual  culture  and  commendable 
by  reason  of  their  virtue. 

"Therefore  it  was  with  extreme  solicitude,  as  you  can  read- 
ily understand,  that  we  turned  our  mind  to  the  unhappy  events 
which  in  these  latter  years  have  marked  the  history  of  Catholic 
education  in  Manitoba.  It  is  our  wish,  and  this  wish  is  a  duty  for 
us,  to  strive  to  obtain  and  to  effectively  obtain  by  all  the  means 
and  all  the  efforts  in  our  power,  that  no  hurt  shall  come  to  re- 
ligion among  so  many  thousands  of  souls  whose  salvation  has 
been  specially  committed  to  us,  especially  in  the  country  which 
owes  to  the  Church  its  initiation  m  Christian  doctrine  and  the 
first  rudiments  of  civilization.  And  since  many  expected  that  wo 
should  make  a  pronouncement  on  the  question,  and  asked  that 
we  should  trace  a  line  of  conduct  and  a  way  to  be  followed,  we 
did  not  wish  to  decide  anything  on  this  subject  before  our  Apos- 
tolic delegate  had  been  on  the  spot,  charged  to  proceed  to  a  se- 
rious examination  of  the  situation,  and  to  give  an  account  to  us 
of  the  state  of  affairs.  He  has  faithfully  and  diligently  fulfilled 
the  command  which  we  had  given  him. 

"The  question  agitated  is  one  of  great  and  exceptional  im, 
portance.  We  speak  of  the  decision  taken  seven  years  ago  by  th- 
parliament  of  Manitoba  on  the  subject  of  education.  The  act  c 
Confederation  had  secured  to  Catholic  children  the  right  of  edi> 
cation  in  public  schools  in  keeping  with  their  conscientious  co-^ 
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victions.     The  parliament  ol   Maniluba  abolished  this  right  by 
contrary  law. 

"By  Ihis  latter  law  a  grave  injury  was  inflicted,  for  it  was  not 
lawful  for  our  children  to  seek  the  benefits  of  education  in  schools 
in  which  the  Catholic  religion  is  ignored  or  actively  combatted. 
in  schools  where  its  doctrine  is  despised  and  its  fundamenial  prin- 
ciples repudiated.  If  the  Church  has  anywhere  permitted  this,  it 
was  only  with  great  reluctance  and  in  self-defense,  and  after  hav- 
ing taken  many  precautions,  which,  however,  have  too  often  been 
found  unequal  to  parry- 
ing the  danger.      In  like 

cost  avoid,  as  most  per- 
nicious, those  schools 
wherein  eveiy  form  of 
belie!  is  indifferently  ad- 
mitted and  placed  on  an 
egual  footing — as  if  in 
what  regards  God  and 
Divine  tilings,  it  was  uf 
n  o  tmportanre  whether 
one  believed  rightly 
or  wrongly,  whether 
one  followed  truth  or 
falsehood.  You  well 
know,  vener^iblc  broth- 
ers. th«  all  schools  of 
this  kin.i  have  been  con- 
demned by  the  Church, 
because  there  can  be 
nothing  more  pernicious 
nor  more  fitted  to  injure 
the  integrity  of  faith  and 
to  turn  away  the  lender 
minds  of  youth  froni  the 
truth. 

Hon.  THOMAS  ciiEEH**v,  I'REHiER  o*  poiiit    oti    which    e  V  e  n 

MANITOBA. '  those     who    differ    from 

us  in  all  else  will  agree 
with  us.  namely,  that  it  is  not  by  means  of  a  purely 
scientific  instruction  nor  by  vague  and  superficial  notions 
of  virtue  that  Catholic  children  will  leave  school  such  as 
their  country  desires  and  e.tpects.  They  must  be  more  deeply 
and  fully  instructed  in  their  religion  if  they  are  to  become  good 
Christians,  honest  and  upright  citizens.  The  formation  of  their 
character  must  be  tlie  result  of  principles  which,  deeply  engraven 
on  their  consciences,  will  impose  themselves  on  their  lives  as  the 
natural  consequences  of  their  faith  and  religion,  for  without  re- 
ligion there  is  no  moral  education  worthy  of  the  name,  none  truly 
efficacious,  seeing  Itiat  the  nature  and  force  of  all  duties  are  de- 
rived chiefly  from  those  special  duties  which  bind  man  to  God, 
Who  commands.  Who  forbids,  an-d  Who  has  appended  a  satva- 
ion  to  good  or  evil.  Wherefore,  to  hope  to  have  souls  imbued 
^ith  good  morals,  and  at  the  same  time  to  leave  them  deprived 
t  religion,  is  as  senseless  as  to  invite  to  virtue  after  having  over- 
irown  its  very  foundation. 
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"For  the  Ovth'iolic  there  is  but  one  true  religion,  the  Catholic 
religion;  hence  in  all  that  concerns  doctrine,  or  morality,  or  re- 
ligion, he  cannot  accept  or  recognize  anything  which  is  not  drawn 
from  the  very  sources  of  Catholic  teaching.  Justice  and  reason 
demand,  then,  that  our  children  have  in  their  schools  not  only 
scientific  instruction  but  also  moral  teachings  in  harmpny,  as  we 
have  already  said,  with  the  principles  of  their  religion,  teachings 
without  which  all  education  will  be  not  only  fruitless  but  abso- 
lutely pernicious. 

"Hence  the  necessity  of  having  Catholic  teachers,  reading 
books,  and  text-books  approved  of  by  the  bishops,  and  liberty  to 
organize  the  schools,  that  the  teaching  therein  shall  be  in  full  ac- 
cord with  Catholic  faith  as  well  as  with  all  the  duties  that  flow 
therefrom.  For  the  rest,  to  decide  in  what  institutions  their  chil- 
dren shall  be  instructed,  who  shall  be  their  teachers  of  morahty, 
is  a  right  inherent  to  parental  authority.  When,  then,  Catholics 
demand,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  demand,  and  to  strive  to  obtain, 
that  the  teaching  of  the  masters  shall  be  in  conformity  with  the 
religion  of  their  children,  they  are  only  making  use  of  their  right; 
and  there  can  be  nothing  more  unjust  than  to  force  on  them  ihe' 
alternative  of  allowing  their  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance, 
or  to  expose  them  to  manifest  danger  in  what  concerns  the  su- 
preme interests  of  their  souls.  It  is  not  right  to  call  in  doubt  or 
to  abandon  in  any  way  these  principles  of  judging  and  acting 
which  are  founded  on  truth  and  justice,  and  which  are  the  safe- 
guards both  of  public  and  private  interests. 

"Therefore,  when  the  new  law  in  Manitoba  struck  a  blow  at 
Catholic  education,  it  was  your  duty,  venerable  brothers,  to 
freely  protest  against  the  injury  and  disaster  inflicted;  and  the 
way  in  which  you  all  fiilfilleu  that  duty  is  a  proof  of  your  common 
vigilance,  and  of  a  spirit  truly  worthy  of  bishops;  and,  although 
each  one  of  you  will  find  on  this  point  a  sufficient  approbation  in 
the  testimony  of  his  own  conscience,  learn,  nevertheless,  that  you 
have  also  our  conscience  and  our  approbation,  for  the  things 
which  you  sought  and  still  seek  to  protect  and  defend  are  most 
sacred. 

"The  difficulties  created  by  the  law  of  which  we  speak  by  their 
very  nature  showed  that  an  alleviation  was  to  be  sought  for  in  a 
united  effort.  For  so  worthy  was  the  Catholic  cause  that  all 
good  and  upright  citizens,  without  distinction  of  party,  should 
have  banded  themselves  together  in  a  close  union  to  uphold  it. 
Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  this  cause,  the  contrary  took 
place.  What  is  more  deplorable  still,  is  that  Catholic  Canadians 
themselves  failed  to  unite  as  they  should  in  defending  those  in- 
terests which  are  of  such  importance  to  all — ^the  importance  and 
gravity  of  which  should  have  stilled  the  voice  of  party  politics, 
which  are  of  much  less  importance.  We  are  not  unaware  that 
something  has  been  done  to  amend  that  law.  The  men  who  are 
at  the  head  of  the  federal  government  and  of  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  have  already  taken  certain  measures  with  a  view  to  de- 
creasing the  difficulties  of  which  the  Catholics  of  Manitoba  com- 
plain, and  against  which  they  rightly  continue  to  protest.  We 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  measures  were  taken  from 
love  of  justice  and  from  a  laudable  motive.  We  cannot,  however, 
dissimulate  the  truth;  the  law  which  they  have  passed  to  repair 
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the  injury  is  defective,  unsuitable,  insufHcient.  *^  Fhe  Catholics 
ask — and  no  one  can  deny  that  they  justly  ask — for  much  more. 
Moreover,  in  the  remedial  measures  that  have  been  proposed 
there  is  this  defect,  that  in  changes  of  local  circumstances  they 
may  easily  become  valueless. 

"In  a  word,  the  rights  of  Catholics  and  the  education  cf 
their  children  have  not  been  sufficiently  provided  for  in  Mani- 
toba. Everything  in  this  question  demands,  and  is  conformable 
to  justice,  that  they  should  be  thoroughly  provided  for,  that  is,  by 
placing  in  security  and  surrounding  with  due  safeguards  those 
unchangeable  and  sacred  principles  of  which  we  have  spoken 
above.  This  should  be  the  aim,  this  the  end  to  be  zealously  and 
prudently  sought  for.  Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  at- 
tainment of  this  end  than  discord;  unity  of  spirit  and  harmony 
of  action  are  most  necessary.  Nevertheless  since,  as  frequently 
happens  in  tilings  of  this  nature,  there  is  not  only  one  fixed  and 
determined  but  various  ways  of  arriving  at  the  end  which  is  pro- 
posed and  which  should  be  obtained,  it  follows  that  there  may  be 
various  opinions  equally  good  and  advantageous.  Wherefore  let 
each  and  all  be  mindful  of  the  rules  of  moderation,  and  gentle- 
ness, and  mutual  charity;  let  no  one  fail  in  the  respect  that  is  due 
to  another;  but  let  all  resolve  in  fraternal  unanimity,  and  not 
without  your  advice,  to  do  that  which  the  circumstances  require 
and  which  appears  best  to  be  done. 

"As  regards  especially  the  Catholics  of  Manitoba,  we  have 
every  confidence  that  with  God's  help  they  will  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing full  satisfaction.  Tliis  hope  is  founded,  in  the  first  place,  in 
the  righteousness  of  the  cause,  next  in  the  sense  of  justice  and 
prudence  of  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  finally  in 
the  good-will  of  all  upright  men  in  Canada.  In  the  meantime, 
until  they  are  able  to  obtain  their  full  rights,  let  them  not  refuse 
partial  satisfaction.  If.  therefore,  anything  is  granted  by  law  to 
custom,  or  the  good-will  of  men,  which  will  render  the  evil  more 
tolerable  and  the  dangers  more  remote,  it  is  expedient  and  use- 
ful to  make  use  of  such  concessions,  and  to  derive  therefrom  as 
much  benefit  and  advantage  as  possible.  Where,  however,  no 
remedy  can  be  found  for  the  evil,  we  must  exhort  and  beseech 
that  it  be  provided  against  by  the  liberality  and  munificence  of 
their  contributions,  for  no  one  can  do  anything  more  salutary  for 
himself  or  more  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  his  country,  than 
to  contribute,  according  to  his  means,  to  the  maintenance  of  these 
schools. 

"There  is  another  point  which  appeals  to  your  coninion  solici- 
tude, namely,  that  by  your  authority,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
those  who  direct  educational  institutions,  an  accurate  and  suitable 
curriculum  of  studies  be  established,  and  that  it  be  especially  pro- 
vided that  no  one  shall  be  permitted  to  teach  who  is  not  aniply 
endowed  with  all  the  necessary  qualities,  natural  and  acquired, 
for  it  is  only  right  that  Catho4ic  schools  should  be  able  to  com- 
pete in  bearing,  culture,  and  scholarship  with  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try. As  concerns  intellectual  culture  and  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation, one  can  only  recognize  as  praiseworthy  and  noble  the 
desire  of  the  provinces  of  Canada  to  develop  public  instruction, 
and  to  raise  its  standard  more  and  more,  in  order  that  it  may 
daily  become  higher  and  more  perfect.     Now  t3iere  is  no  kind  of 
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knowledge,  no  perfection  of  learning,  which  cannot  be  fully  har- 
monized with  Catholic  doctrine.  Especially  Catholics  who  are 
writers  on  the  daily  press  can  do  much  towards  explaining  and 
defending  what  we  have  already  said.  Let  them,  therefore,  be 
mindful  of  their  duty.  Let  them  sacredly  and  courageously  up- 
hold what  is  true,  what  is  right,  what  is  useful  to  the  Christian 
religion  and  the  state;  let  them  do  it,  however,  in  a  decorous 
manner.  Let  them  avoid  personalities,  let  them  never  overstep 
the  bounds  of  moderation.  Let  them  respect  and  religiously  take 
heed  to  the  authority  of  the  Bishops  and  all  legitimate  authority. 
The  greater  the  difficulties  of  the  time  and  the  more  immhnent  the 
danger  of  dissension,  the  more  studiously  should  they  endeavor 
to  promote  unity  of  thought  and  action,  without  which  there  is 
little  or  no  hope  t»hat  that  which  we  all  desire  wiH  be  obtained. 

"As  a  pledge  of  heavenly  gifts  and  a  testimony  of  our  fra- 
ternal good-will,  receive  the  Apostolic  benediction,  which  we 
lovingly  impart  in  the  Lord  to  you,  venerable  brothers,  and  to 
your  clergy  and  people. 

"Given  at  Rome,  from  St.  Peter's,  on  the  8th  of  December, 
1807,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  our  Pontificate. 

LEO  PP.  XIIL" 

The  independent  maintenance  of  separate  schools  is 
being  actively  promoted  by  the  clergy  in  Manitoba,  and 
the  number  of  separate  school  districts  brought  under  th^ 
provincial  act  is  said  to  be  diminishing. 

The  Greenway  government  suffered  a  reverse  No- 
vember 27,  in  the  loss  of  the  Liberal  stronghold  of  Turtle 
Mountain,  which  was  carried  by  the  Conservative  candi- 
date, James  Johnson,  over  his  Liberal  opponent,  Thomas 
Nichol. 

Thus  the  Manitoba  School  question  still  remains  as  a 
live  issue  to  be  settled  in  the  future  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  concerned — not  necessarily  in  the  immediate  future, 
nor  by  federal  intervention,  nor  in  any  prescribed  way, 
but  yet  some  time,  some  way. 

Official  Changes. — On  November  18  Sir  Oliver 
Mowat,  having  resigned  his  portfolio  as  minister  of  jus- 
tice in  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier's  cabinet,  took  the  oath  of  of- 
fice as  lieutenant-governor  of  Ontario  in  succession  to  Sir 
George  Kirkpatrick.  The  vacant  ministry  of  justice  was 
at  the  same  time  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Senator  Da- 
vid Mills.  On  November  30  Sir  O.  Mowat  made  his  first 
public  appearance  as  lieutenant-governor,  opening  the 
fourth  and  last  session  of  the  seventh  Ontario  assembly. 

In  November  also,  Senator  T.  R.  Mclnnes  of  Vic-' 
toria,  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, William  Templeman  of  Victoria  succeeding  to  the 
vacant  seat  in  the  upper  house. 
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By-elections. — On  November  30  tlie  federal  constitu- 
ency of  Centre  Toronto,  Ontario,  which  had  been  Con- 
servative from  1878  until  the  general  election  of  1896, 
when  Mr,  Lount,  Liberal,  carried  it  by  a  majority  of  about 
240,  was  again  carried  by  the  Liberals,  whose  candidate, 
Mr.  George  II.  Bertram,  defeated  Mr.  (.iliver  A.  HowlamI, 
Conservative,  by  a  majority  of  about  250. 

A  Liberal  candi- 
date, M.  Lavergne, 
was  also  electc<l.  iti 
mid- November,  to  fill 
the  seat  in  the  com- 
mons for  Drunimond 
and  Arthabaska.  ren- 
dered vacant  by  the 
retirement  of  the  sit- 
t  i  n  g  member,  his 
brother. 

The  Horthveit  Ter- 
ritories.— Early  in  Oc- 
tober, the  Northwest 
Territories  were 
granted  a  limited  pro- 
vincial status  under 
Dominion  authority. 
As  they  do  not  as  yet 
pay  their  own  ex- 
penses, their  exercise 
of  the  privileges  of  re- 
sponsible self-govern- 
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some  limitations:  but 
their  rapid  material  and  political  advancement  indicates 
that  they  will  soon  attain  the  dignity  of  rights  fully  equal 
to  those  of  the  other  provinces. 

The  present  advancement  in  constitutional  powers  is 
made  in  virtue  of  a  recent  act  of  the  Dominion  parliament. 
The  effect  of  the  act,  as  defined  by  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, is  to 

"give  to  the  people  of  the  Territories  a  government  which  shall 
not  have  the  full  powers  of  a  provincial  government,  but  in  so 
far  as  they  have  power  to  deal  with  subjects  they  shall  do  so  in 
the  same  way  as  tlie  other  provinces.  They  will  have  ministers 
who  are  responsible  to  the  legislature,  and  the  rules  and  prece- 
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dents  that  apply  to  the  provincial  governments  will  apply  to  the 
government  of  the  Territories." 

The  politicah history  of  the  Northwest  Territories  is 
brief! V  outlined  as  follows: 

In  1870  the  district  was  transferred  from  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  to  the  Dominion  government.  Almost  its  only  inhab- 
itants at  that  time  were  nomad  Indian  tribes  arid  fur  traders.  For 
ten  years  it  was  left  under  the  nominal  administration  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Manitoba.  In  1880  the  population  of  Mani- 
toba and  the  Northwest  Territories,  taken  together,  had  reached 
to  something  over  100,000  persons;  the  scheme  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  had  taken  shape;  and,  various  other  causes  con- 
curring, the  Northwest  Territories  were  in  that  year  removed 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Manitoba. 
Their  first  independent  government  consisted  only  of  a  lieuten- 
ant-governor and  a  council  nominated  by  the  Dominion;  and  they 
may  be  best  described  at  this  stage  of  their  career  as  constituting 
a  Crown  colony,  of  which  all  crown  rights  were  held  by  the  Do- 
minioa  government. 

The  Territories  comprise  an  area  of  2,500.000  square  miles — 
50  times  the  size  of  England.  The  district  stretches  from  the  in- 
ternational boundary  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  to 
the  Arctic  ocean,  and  from  the  boundary  of  Manitoba  to  that  of 
British  Columbia.  In  1880  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  was 
not  surveyed,  but  it  was  generally  known  to  consist  in  its  south- 
ern portion  of  vast  and  fertile  meadows,  the  grazing  grounds  of 
wild  herds;  and  the  northern  portion  was  believed  to  stretch  in 
impenetrable  forests,  the  proper  home  of  the  fur-bearing  animals, 
into  regions  of  Arctic  inhospitality. 

Tihe  first  step  towards  organization  was  taken  in  1882,  when 
500,000  square  miles  of  the  southern  portion  were  divided  into  the 
four  administrative  districts  of  Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan.  Al- 
berta, and  Athabasca.  Three  years  later  the  completed  Cana- 
dian-Pacific railway  was  running  through  the  territory;  town- 
ships were  beginning  to  develop  themselves  upon  the  line;  and  in 
i88i5  an  act,  known  as  the  Northwest  Territories  act,  was  pissed 
through  the  Dominion  parliament,  -which  brought  into  existence 
a  fully  organized  system  of  administration.  A  council,  partly 
nominated  and  partly  elected,  assisted  the  governor;  and'  a  judi- 
cial system,  not  altogether  independent  of  the  governor-in-coun- 
cil,  was  introduced.  The  history  of  the  Territories  as  they  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  importance  is  to  be  traced  in  the  gradual  trans- 
ference of  power  from  the  governor  to  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tories and  in  the  development  of  the  judicial  system.  The  steps 
have  been  an  increase  of  the  elected  as  compared  with  the  nom- 
inated element  in  the  council,  followed  by  a  substitution  for  the 
council  of  a  legislative  assembly,  with  a  nominated  advisory 
council  in  the  place  of  a  ministry,  and.  next,  the  substitution  of 
an  executive  committee,  chosen  by  the  as<;embly,  for  the  advisory 
council.  The  whole  has  been  accompanied  by  gradual  enlarge- 
ments of  the  powers  of  the  assombly,  which,  however,  enjoys 
only  such  powers  as  are  expressly  conferred  upon  it.  Finally, 
in  1897.  under  the  act  now  put  in  operation,  a  responsible  minis- 
try on  the  pattern  of  that  of  the  other  orovinces  has  been  created. 
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The  system  of  administration  conferred  upon  the  Territories 
by  the  Northwest  Territories  act  of  1886  was  that  of  a  Crown  col- 
ony pure  and  simple.  In  1888  a  survey  of  some  of  the  northern 
territory  showed  that  the  estimate  previously  entertained  of  its 
value  and  capabilities  was  very  much  beneath  the  realities  of  the 
case.  It  was  found  that  about  1,250,000  square  miles  were  fit  for 
cultivation;  the  water  system  enobraced  3,000  miles  of  navigable 
rivers  and  lakes;  and  valuable  mineral  deposits  abounded.  That 
year  (1888)  a  legislative  assembly  of  22  members  was  created. 
The  powers  of  the  assembly  were  strictly  limited.  It  had  no 
power  to  initiate  money  bills,  which  could  only  be  introduced  in 
the  assembly  by  the  lieutenant-governor;  and  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor nominated  his  own  advisory  council  of  four  members,  who 
were  responsible  to  him  only  and  irremovable  except  at  his 
pleasure.  All  the  lands  of  the  Territories  belonged  to  and  were 
controlled  by  the  Dominion  government.  The  Dominion  gov- 
ernment paid  the  expenses  of  administration  and  retained  for  this 
reason  the  control  of  local  finance.  Still,  with  all  its  limitations, 
flhe  step  of  1888  was  a  step  from  the  condition  of  a  Crown  col  any 
to  that  of  a  colony  enjoying  representative  institutions. 

In  five  years,  between  1886  and  1891,  the  export  of  wheat, 
largely  determined  by  the  production  of  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
west Territories,  rose  from  4,000.000  bushels  to  14.000,000  bush- 
els. Farmers  in  the  Northwest  Territories  grew  little  or  nothing 
else.  Local  trade  developed  with  extraordinary  rapidity:  signs 
of  a  local  revenue  became  substantially  apparent;  and  in  1891  the 
Northwest  Territories  act  was  further  amended  in  a  direction 
which  gave  greatly  enlarged  powers  to  the  assembly,  especially  in 
matters  of  finance  (Vol.  i,  p.  558).  The  power  of  the  lieuten- 
ant-governor to  make  orders  in  council  for  the  government  of  the 
Territories  was  transferred  to  the  assembly;  and  among  the  sub- 
jects with  which  the  assembly  was  permitted  to  deal  were  in- 
cluded direct  taxation  for  revenue  purposes,  the  establishment 
and  payment  of  territorial  offices,  and  the  appointment  of  terri- 
torial officials — in  other  words,  the  control  of  the  civil  list,  usu- 
ally retaine<l  under  representative  institution.s.  was  conceded. 
The  number  of  members  in  the  assembly  was  also  increased  to 
26. 

In  the  succeeding  years  more  extended  surveys  disclosed 
further  wealth  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  Territories.  In 
1893  Mr.  Tyrrell,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  explored  the  country- 
bet  ween  the  Mackenzie  river  and  Hudson  Bay  (Vol.  4,  p.  175). 
The  Yukon  district  had  been  already  explored  and  reported  on 
by  Doctor  Dawson.  In  1894  a  further  amendment  of  the  North- 
west Territories  act  abolished  the  advisory  council  nominated 
by  the  governor,  and  substituted  in  its  place  a  very  near  imita- 
tion of  a  responsible  ministry  in  the  form  of  an  executive  com- 
mittee chosen  by  the  assembly.  The  members  of  the  committee 
held  office  until  their  successors  were  appointed,  and  were  prac- 
tically responsible  to  the  legislature.  The  same  amending  act 
plactsi  the  administration  of  justice  outside  the  control  of  the 
governor.  In  the  following  year,  1895,  the  hitherto  unorgan- 
ized portion  of  the  Territories  was  divided  into  four  new  admin- 
istrative districts,  which  were  named  Yukon,  Mackenzie,  Frank- 
lin, and  Ungava  (Vol.  5,  p.  924). 
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Although  under  the  act  of  1894  the  governing  institu- 
tions informally  assumed  to  themselves  the  characteristics  of 
responsible  government,  the  Territories  remained  const ilutionally 
in  (he  intermediate  stage  oi  a  colony  possessing  only  representa- 
tive institutions,  until  by  the  act  of  June.  1897,  the  executive  com- 
mittee was  finally  abolished,  and  ijie  cabinet  system  was  put  in 
its  place. 

Thus  in  the  space  of  little  more  than  ten  years  we  have 
seen  an  immense  district  pass  through  the  stages  from  wilderness 
10    Crown   colony,    from 
Crown  colony  to  repre- 

trom  representative  in- 
stitutions to  responsible 
self-government. 

These  are  the  stages 
through  which  every 
self-governing  colony  of 
the  empire  has  passeil 
in  it!^  day;  but  in  this  in- 
stance there  is  an  inter- 
esting difference.  The 
changes  have  been  ac- 
compli'ihed  under  the 
aegis  of  a  subsidiary 
government.  The  Do- 
throughout  played  to  the 
Northwest  Territories 
the  part  played  in  the 
formation  of  other  self- 
governing  colonies  by 
the  imperial  government 
itself.  Never  before  in 
the  history  of  so  vast  a 
territory  have  the 
changes  been  so  rapidly 
accomplished.  moh  k.  r  biiueiisoh,  fhihiir  of  new 

The   personnel   of 
the  first  cabinet  of  tlie  Northwest  Territories,  foniiecl  early 
in  October,  is  as  follows: 

Premier  and  Attorney -General — F.  W.  G.  Haultain,  formerly 
chairman  of  the  executive  council. 

Commissioner  of  Works,  and  Secretary— James  H.  Ross. 

Ministers  without  Portfolio — George  H,  V.  Bulyca.  Hillyard 
Mitchell,  and  Charles  A.  Magrath. 

Hanitoba  Crops, — The  final  crop  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Manitoba  government  in  December,  gives  tlic  following 
figures  for  the  season : 

Wheat,  acreage,  1.291.000,  average  yield  14.14.  total  yield  18.- 
262.000  bushels:  oats,  tcnal  yield  10,630.000  bushels;  barley.  3.18.1,- 
000  bushels;  potatoes,  over  2.000.00D  bushels.     Blight  reduced  the 
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yield  of  wheat  below  early  estimates,  but  the  quality  was  excel- 
lent.    Good  prices  were  realized. 


The  Haritime  Provinces. — On  October  2^  the  govern- 
ment of  Hon.  Frederick  Peters,  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  one  under  Mr.  A.  B.  War- 
burton  as  premier  and  attorney-general. 

On  October  29,  the  Hon.  Henrj*  R.  Emmerson  became 
premier  of  New  Brunswick  on  the  resignation  of  Hon. 
James  Mitchell  because  of  failing  health.  By  request  of 
Lieutenant-Cjovernor  McClelan,  Mr.  Emmerson  assumed 
the  leadership  and  formed  the  following  cabinet: 

Hon.  H.  R.  Emmerson,  Premier  and  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works. 

Hon.  Lemuel  J.  Tweedic.  Provincial  Secretary. 

Hon.  Albert  S.  White.  Attorney-General. 

Hon.  James  Mitchell.  Solicitor-General. 

Hon.  Albert  T.  Dunn.  Surveyor- General. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Labillois.  Commissioner  for  Agriculture. 

Hon.  L.  P.  Ferris,  without  portfolio. 

Mr.  Emmerson  is  forty-four  years  of  age.  and  is  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  H.  Emmerson.  Baptist  clergyman.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  Boston  Law  University  in  1877,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  of  New  Brunswick  in  October.  1879.  He  en- 
tered political  life  in  1887.  On  October  10.  1892.  he  was  sworn 
in  as  diief  commissioner  of  public  works  under  the  Blair  admin- 
istration, and  has  filled  that  office  with  marked  ability  ever  since. 
He  is  a  Liberal  in  Dominion  politics. 

Miscellaneons. — It  was  discovered  in  October  that 
nearly  half  the  cattle  at  the  Central  Experimental  Farm 
were  infected  with  tuberculosis.  The  presence  of  the  dis- 
ease is  supposed  to  be  due  to  one  or  more  of  the  following 
causes :  i .  Failure  to  destroy  the  germs  when  the  build- 
ings were  disinfected  in  1893;  at  that  time  all  animals 
which,  after  test,  had  shown  suspicious  reaction,  were  de- 
stroyed, the  first  case  having  been  observed  in  July.  1891. 
2.  Infection  from  five  heifers  reserved  at  that  time  for 
treatment.  3.  Infection  from  cattle  imported  to  fill  up  the 
stables  after  the  slaughter  of  1893. 

Prairie  fires  wrought  great  havoc  east  and  west  of 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  for  several  days  at  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober. No  rain  had  fallen  for  several  weeks.  At  Beause- 
jour,  about  40  miles  east  of  Winnipeg,  seven  people  per- 
ished, and  Ragot  station  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  railroad 
was  destroyed.  A  week  later  the  fires  broke  out  afresh 
near  the  boundarv  line  of  the  United  States,  and  several 
lives  were  lost. 
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On  October  5  fire  broke  out  in  the  vicinity  of  Cassel- 
man,  Russell  county,  Ontario,  on  the  line  of  the  Canada 
Atlantic  railway.  It  destroyed  the  villages  of  Casselman, 
South  Indian,  and  Cheney,  besides  many  farm  home- 
steads, devastating  a  total  area  of  about  500  square  miles, 
and  rendering  over  1,000  people  homeless,  A  conserva- 
tive estimate  places  the  number  who  are  homeless  at  800, 
divided  as  follows:  Casselman,  450;  South  Indian,  200; 
Cheney,  150.  Among  the  farmers,  50.  The  loss  is  esti- 
mated at  about  $500,000,  besides  several  lives;  insurance, 
small.  Assistance  was  promptly  forwarded  to  the  desti- 
tute from  Ottawa  and  other  places,  and  subscriptions  to  a 
relief  fund  were  started. 

On  October  17  the  town  of  Windsor,  the  seat  of  Hants 
county.  Nova  Scotia, 35  miles  from  Halifax, was  destroyed 
by  fire.  About  5,000  people  were  rendered  homeless.  Loss, 
about  $1,500,000;  insured  for  about  half  that  amount. 
Two  lives  were  lost.  The  fire  was  incendiary  in  its  origin, 
and  spread  rapidly  owing  to  a  strong  wind.  On  October 
,  28  one  John  Mclntyre,  a  supposed  reputable  citizen  of 
Windsor,  was  committed  for  trial  on  the  charge  of  having 
started  the  fire;  suspicion  of  implication  also  attached  to 
George  Fletcher,  colored,  keeper  of  a  low  resort,  and 
Charles  Coxen,  who  were  arrested.  Halifax,  St.  John, 
N.  B.,  and  other  places  contributed  assistance  to  the  des- 
titute. 

On  November  18  a  fire  which  started  in  the  drug  store 
of  John  Walker  destroyed  the  business  portion  of  Tiver- 
ton, Ont. 

On  November  24  the  city  hall  at  Stratford,  Ont.,  was 
burned,  including  the  public  library,  city  and  police  of- 
fices, and  several  stores.  Loss  about  $15,000;  partly  in- 
sured. 

On  October  14  an  east-bound  Canadian  Pacific  ex- 
press train  from  Toronto  collided  with  a  freight  train  near 
Stittsville,  Ont.  Four  persons  were  killed  and  two  in- 
jured. The  conductor  and  engineer  of  the  freight  were 
charged  by  a  coroner's  jury,  November  3,  with  man- 
slaughter. 

On  December  3  James  Allison  was  convicted  of  the 
murder  of  Mrs.  Anthony  Orr  near  Gait,  Ont,  on  August 
9  (p.  680),  and  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  February 
4,  1898. 

On  October  14,  W.  A.  Grenier,  publisher  of  "La  Libre 

Tok  7-ei. 
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Parole,"  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  with- 
out hard  labor,  for  criminal  libel  on  Hon.  J.  I.  Tarte,  min- 
ister of  public  works  (p.  679).  In  November  he  retracted 
his  statements  against  the  minister,  and  the  latter  is  said 
to  be  using  his  influence  to  secure  M.  Grenier's  release. 

On  November  3  three  daughters  and  one  son  of  a 
farmer  named  Nulty,  near  Rawdon,  Montcalm  county, 
Quebec,  were  brutally  murdered.  Their  brother,  Tom. 
confessed  the  crime. 

On  November  19,  at  Cayuga,  Ont,  Mrs.  Olive  A. 
Sternaman  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
who  died  in  suspicious  circumstances  in  August,  1896. 
She  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  January  20,  1898. 
The  means  employed  was  arsenic ;  and  the  alleged  motive, 
to  secure  the  money  insured  upon  his  life.  She  is  sus- 
pected of  having  killed  a  former  husband  in  the  same  way 
and  with  the  same  motive. 

A  further  link  in  the  development  of  imperial  connec- 
tion was  the  announcement  that  after  January  i,  1898,  let- 
ters weighing  not  over  one  ounce  would  be  sent  from 
Canada  at  a  three-cent  rate  to  all  parts  of  the  British  em- 
pire. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

A  New  Ministry. — At  the  beginning  of  November  the 
Liberal  party,  under  Sir  William  Whiteway,  who  had 
been  premier,  save  for  a  brief  interval  in  1894  (Vol.  4,  pp. 
390,  864),  since  1889,  was  signally  defeated  in  a  general 
election  by  the  Conservatives  under  Sir  James  Winter, 
who  had  resigned  a  position  on  the  bench  to  enter  politics. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  session,  twenty-eight  of  the  thirty- 
six  seats  in  the  legislature  were  held  by  Liberals,  but  now 
the  Conservatives  hold  about  twenty-two  seats.  Sir  Wil- 
Ham  Whiteway  was  himself  beaten  in  the  Trinity  district, 
by  852  votes,  and  several  of  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet 
were  also  defeated. 

It  was  widely  felt  by  the  islanders  that  their  hopes  of 
great  benefit  from  the  ** progressive"  policy  to  which  Sir 
William  Whiteway  had  committed  himself,  had  not  ma- 
terialized. True,  the  railway  across  the  island  had  been 
built — and  that  was  much  in  possibility — but  its  benefits 
lay  still  in  the  indefinite  future,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
public  debt  had  risen  from  four  millions  to  eighteen  mil- 
lions. 
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The  Whiteway  government  having  resigned,  a  Con- 
servative ministry  assurped  office  on  November  8,  its 
members  being  as  follows: 

Premier  and  Attorney-General — Sir  James  Winter. 

Receiver- General — Alfred  Morine. 

Colonial  Secretary  and  leader  of  the  Upper  House — ^Alexan- 
der Robinson. 

Ministers  without  portfolio — Charles  Dawe,  Abraham  Kean, 
George  Shea,  Michael  Carty. 

During  the  campaign,  Sir  James  Winter  pledged  him- 
self to  a  policy  of  reform,  particularly  in  the  line  of  econ- 
omy, which  has  already  been  inaugurated  in  the  abolition 
of  certain  civil-service  offices.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
new  government  to  invite  the  imperial  cabinet  to  appoint 
a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  colony's 
affairs.  The  government  pledges  itself  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  recommendations  of  the  commission,  stipulating 
only  that  it  shall  not  interfere  with  the  colony's  self-gov- 
ernment. 

The  Island  Bailway. — A  most  important  event  in  the 
history  of  the  colony,  and  probably  in  the  history  of  Brit- 
ish imperial  development,  was  the  completion,  announced 
in  October,  of  the  railway  from  St.  John's,  the  capital,  on 
the  eastern  coast,  to  Port-aux-Basques  at  the  southwest- 
ern extremity  of  the  island,  on  Cabot  strait,  50  miles 
across  from  Sydney,  Cape  Breton.  The'  length  of  the 
line  is  547  miles;  its  total  mileage,  including  branches,  is 
615.  It  is  a  narrow-gauge  road  (3  1-2  feet),  but  is  well 
built  and  well  equipped. 

The  railway  will  aflford  an  opportunity  for  opening  up 
the  mineral,  lumbering,  and  agricultural  resources  of  the 
island  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before ;  and  it  will  also 
probably  increase  the  number  of  tourists  who  go  thither 
for  hunting,  fishing,  etc.  It  is,  however,  from  an  imperial 
point  of  view  that  perhaps  the  greatest  ultimate  impor- 
tance attaches  to  the  completion  of  the  railway,  for  it  practi- 
cally extends  the  government  transcontinental  line,  which 
hitherto  has  reached  from  Vancouver,  B.  C,  to  Sydney, 
from  Vancouver  to  St.  John's.  The  50-mile  gap  between 
Port-aux-Basques  and  Sydney  is  traversed  by  ferryboats 
in  six  hours.  There  is  a  narrow  gap  at  the  strait  of  Canso, 
and  another  between  Vancouver  and  Nanaimo,  B.  C. 
Except  for  these,  there  is  now  an  unbroken  British  gov- 
ernment railroad  line  from  the  extreme  eastern  point  of 
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North  America  to  the  strait  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  a  span  of 
about  71  degrees  of  longitude,  and  by  far  the  longest  now 
existing  in  the  world. 

The  road  has  cost  about  $10,000,000.  About  $350,- 
000  in  interest  will  have  to  be  paid  on  its  bonds  every  year. 
For  years  to  come  it  cannot  be  expected  to  pay  dividends. 
The  colony  escapes  this  loss  in  operation  only  by  getting 
the  contractor  who  built  the  railway  to  operate  it  at  his 
own  expense  for  seven  years  in  consideration  of  a  grant 
of  5,000  acres  of  land  for  each  mile  of  road. 

MEXICO. 

The  trial  of  the  Mexican  police  and  the  officials 
charged  with  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Arroyo,  the  man 
who  struck  President  Diaz  on  September  16  (p.  680),  took 
place  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  November  17-23.  Of  the 
prisoners,  two  were  set  free;  one  was  sentenced  to  eljeven 
months'  imprisonment;  and  ten  were  condemned  to  death 
for  direct  participation  in,  or  responsibility  for,  the  killing 
of  a  man  while  under  arrest  and,  to  some  extent,  in  their 
charge.  The  sensational  feature  of  the  trial  was  the  read- 
ing of  the  confession  of  the  inspector-general  of  police, 
Velasquez,  who  committed  suicide  while  awaiting  trial  on 
this  accusation.  In  this  document,  which  is  of  consider- 
able interest  as  revealing  the  spirit  of  the  devotion  with 
which  a  larger  part  of  the  Mexican  people  regard  their 
president,  the  beloved  "Don  Porfirio,''  Velasquez  said: 

"I  maintain  that  I  have  done  service  to  my  country  in  prov- 
ing that  an  attack  on  the  president  will  be  followed  by  swift 
and  terrible  vengeance  ci  the  populace,  for  nothing  but  the 
smallest  hint  is  needed  to  arm  the  hands  of  a  populace  and  let 
loose  their  fury  on  criminals.  If  I  have  committed  fault,  it  is 
the  result  of  my  enthusiastic  admiration  and  love  for  the  presi- 
dent of  the  republic,  and  I  am  not  able  to  measure  the  magni- 
tude of  that  fault,  for,  with  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  a  day  de- 
vT)ted  to  efforts  to  create  sufficient  police  protection  for  the  life 
of  him  with  whom  the  peace  of  Mexico  is  bound  up,  it  may  well 
have  happened  tJhat  the  functions  of  the  heart  have  acquired  a 
preponderance  of  the  brain,  and  that  in  reality  I  have  committed 
a  grave  error.  I  thought  I  was  doing  right  in  organizing  a 
popular  manifestation  to  avenge  an  attack  on  the  president,  and 
thus  give  birth  in  the  people  to  a  profound  conviction  that  pun- 
ishment for  such  an  act  would  come  swiftly  in  the  form  of 
lynching,  or  whatever  it  may  be  styled." 

General  Francisco  Canton  was  elected  governor  of  the 
state  of  Yucatan,  November  13  (p.  681).    The  new  gov- 
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emor  is  a  man  of  progressive  and  practical  ideas,  and  the 
news  of  his  election  was  received  with  great  satisfaction  by 
foreign  business  houses  having  dealings  with  this  very 
prosperous  state. 

THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Beport  of  Sn^ar  Commission.— In  the  latter  part  of  1896 
(Vol.  6,  p.  907),  the 
B  ritish  government 
appcHoted  a  commis- 
sion of  three  members 
— consisting  of  Sir 
Henry  Norman,  e  x- 
govemor  of  Queens- 
Ian  d,  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  and  Sir  David 
Barbour — to  'investi- 
gate the  condition  of 
3ie  sugar  industry  in 
the  British  West  In- 
dies. This  industry, 
the  chief  one  of  the 
islands,  was  said  to  be 
threatened  with  ex- 
tinction, owing  mainly 
to  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  sugar  result- 
ing from  the  competi- 
tion of  the  bounty-fed 
bee  t-sugar  products 

of   France,  Germany,       ""  """"^  °^  "„  "^0',*^^  """*" 
and    Austria.      The 

commission  was  to  suggest  means  of  averting  the  crisis 
or  alleviating  the  distress.  Its  report  was  made  public 
during  the  first  week  in  October. 

TTie  commissioners  confirm  the  rumored  approaching  crisis 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  British  West  Indies,  Prosperity  would 
naturally  revive  if  the  price  of  sugar  could  be  raised  substan- 
tially and  permanently:  but  no  hope  of  this  is  entertained.  The 
output  of  raw  sugar  has  almost  doubled  since  1882,  and  new 
fields  are  being  opened  up  in  difTerenl  parts  of  the  world.  The 
commissioners  believe  that  even  the  abolition  of  the  bounties 
paid  by  foreign  governments  would  not  now  restore  the  pros- 
perity once  enjoyed.  They  think,  however,  tliat  it  would  render 
possible  under  present  conditions  the  maintenance  of  a  large 
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proportion  of  the  present  area  of  cane  cultivation;  but  unfor- 
tunately the  continental  countries  are  too  deeply  wedded  to  the 
present  system  to  abandon  it.  and  appear,  indeed,  more  likely 
to  extend  it  under  pressure  of  the  influential  interests  concerned. 
The  present  area  of  cultivation  can  hardly  be  maintained. 
Where  conditions  are  exceptionally  favorable,  as  in  Barbadoes, 
some  estates  may  be  able  to  make  both  ends  meet;  but  else- 
where, with  the  single  exception  of  Grenada,  which  no  longer 
produces  sugar  for  export,  the  industry  is  "threatened  with  such 
reduction  in  the  immediate  future  as  may  not,  in  some  of  the 
colonies,  differ  very  greatly  from  extinction,  and  must  seriously 
affect  all  of  them."  The  report  depicts  a  discouraging  state  of 
affairs  in  Tobago.  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent.  Antigua,  and  St.  Kitts- 
Nevis.  In  Jamaica  the  outlook  is  brighter;  but  even  there  the 
depression  in  the  sugar  industry  is  acutely  felt. 

The  remedial  measures  discussed  in  the  report  fall  under 
three  heads: 

1.  The  restoration  of  the  sugar  in<lustry  to  a  profitable  basis. 

2.  The  substitution  of  profitable  agricultural  industries 
for  it. 

3.  Subsidiary  expedients,  which  may  assist  in  preventing  or 
alleviating  the  strain  to  which  the  colonies  ^e  about  to  be 
subjected. 

In  the  first  class  of  recommendations  the  two  main  questions 
which  present  themselves  for  discussion  are  the  imposition  of 
countervailing  duties  by  the  British  government  on  botmty-fed 
sugar,  and  the  grant  of  direct  bounties  to  West  Indian  sugar. 
The  conumissioners  are  agreed  in  rejjecting  the  proposal  to 
make  a  grant  of  direct  bounties  to  West  Indian  sugar:  but 
with  regard  to  the  imposition  of  countervailing  duties  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  them.  Sir  Henry  Norman  is  of 
opinion  that  countervailing  duties  should  be  imposed,  that  being 
the  only  means  of  averting  disaster.  His  associates,  however, 
are  unwilling  to  recommend  countervailing  duties  on  beet  sugar, 
or  any  other  practical  measure  for  securing  the  abandonment  of 
bounties  in  beet  countries. 

Sir  Henry  Norman's  proposals  for  countervailing  duties  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  we  note  in  passing,  are  rejected  as  im- 
practicable by  the  English  press,  on  the  ground  of  the  increased 
cost  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  and  doubts  as  to  beneficial 
eflFects  of  the  duties.  Any  proposed  departure  from  the  tradi- 
tional free-trade  system  of  England  calls  forth  most  vehement 
denunciation  along  certain  well-known  lines  of  argument. 

Failing  agreement  as  to  means  for  giving  direct  relief,  the 
commissioners  fall  back  upon  special  measures  based  upon  the 
substitution  of  other  industries  in  place  of  sugar,  and  upon  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  method  oif  small  investments  of  treasury  funds 
for  the  benefit  of  neglected  estates  of  the  empire.  These  expe- 
dients include  imperial  grants  for  the  maintenance  of  botanical 
gardens  and  agricultural  schools;  steamship  subsidies  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  fruit  trade  with  America;  an  imperial  loan 
for  the  construction  of  central  sugar  factories  in  Barbadoes; 
special  grants  for  the  opening  of  new  roads  in  Dominica  and  Sl 
Vincent,  for  clearing  off  the  floating  debts  of  some  of  the  is- 
lands, for  resettling  negroes  on  new  lands,  and  for  the  reshipment 
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of  a  surplus  of  coolies  to  India;  proposals  for  various  minor 
economies  in  administration;  and  a  vagu^  plan  for  the  creation 
of  a  peasant  proprietary. 

A  summary  of  these  grants  and  loans  for  ten  years  provides 
an  aggregate  of  $2,900,000,  entirely  apart  from  the  measures 
for  promoting  emigration,  resettlement,  and  converting  the  la- 
boring class  into  peasant  proprietors,  the  expense  of  which, 
as  the  commissioners  frankly  admit,  would  be  very  great. 

San  Domingo. — A  dispatch  of  October  1 1  from  United 
States  Consul  Powell  at  Port-au-Prince,  announced  that, 
in  consideration  of  a  loan  of  $7,500,000  to  the  government 
of  San  Domingo,  an  English  syndicate  had  secured  con- 
trol of  the  customs  revenue  of  the  republic  for  a  period  of 
one  hundred  ycRrs. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  loan,  the  syndicate  takes 
charge  of  the  custom-houses  of  the  republic,  receives  and  col- 
lects all  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  and  pays  over  to  the 
government  a  certain  percentage  of  the  revenue  thus  derived 
for  the  current  expenses  of  t'he  government.  This  syndicate 
agrees  to  pay  all  the  outstanding  obligations  of  the  government, 
to  pay  the  amount  of  the  debt  owed  to  the  American  syndicate 
that  at  present  holds  control  of  the  customs  revenue.  It  also 
has  control  of  the  railroad  running  to  Puerto  Plata,  and  author- 
ity to  build  railroads  to  the  interior  or  to  such  other  places  as 
it  may  desire.  The  government  concedes  to  the  syndicate  the 
right  to  make  such  improvements  as  the  exigency  of  the  case 
may  warrant.  It  is  also  stipulated  that  the  government  shall 
not  seek  to  acquire  another  loan  from  any  source  under  five 
years. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA.     . 

The  Greater  Bepnblic. — An  English  text  of  the  treaty 
which  forms  the  basis  for  the  union  of  Honduras,  Nica- 
ragua, Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Costa  Rica  into  the  ''Re- 
public of  Central  America''  (Vol.  5,  p.  676),  was  made  pub- 
lic through  the  United  States  consular  reports  for  Octo- 
ber. 

The  treaty  lays  down  that  the  five  republics  henceforth  form 
a  free  and  independent  nation  called  the  Republic  of  Central 
America,  each  signatory,  however,  retaining  full  liberty  in  all 
matters  except  those  set  forth  in  the  treaty.  "They  shall  retain 
their  autonomy  in  their  internal  administration,  and  their  uni- 
fication shall  have  as  its  sole  object  to  make  them  appear  in 
their  international  relations  as  a  single  body  for  the  security  of 
their  common  independence,  their  rights,  and  their  dignity." 

The  presidency  of  the  confederated  republic  is  to  be  held 
alternately  by  the  presidents  of  the  different  republics,  in  alpha- 
betical order  of  nations.  The  president  is  to  be  assisted  by  a 
council  composed  of  two  delegates  from  each  republic,  the  votQ 
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of  an  absolute  majority  of  those  present  to  decide  on  the  course 
to  be  pursued.  A  long  list  of  the  duties  of  the  president  and 
council  is  given  in  Article  13:  these  refer  mainly  to  foreign  af- 
fairs, but  one  of  them  is  "to  maintain  fraternal  harmony  be- 
tween the  republics."  Citizens  of  each  republic  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  citizens  in  all,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes  between  the  republics.  It  is  ag^reed  that  all  the 
republics  shall  establish  as  the  basis  of  their  constitutional  public 
law  a  large  number  of  propositions,  such  as  religious  freedom; 
the  separation  of  church  and  state;  liberty  of  the  press:  the  in- 
violability of  human  life  for  political  crimes;  equality  in  civil 
status  of  men  and  women;  the  mutua:!  independence  of  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial  powers;  liberty  of  speech  and  of 
public  meeting;  education  in  state-supported  schools  to  be  secu-  | 

lar,  free,  and  compulsory;  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law;  ^ 

and  many  more  of  a  like  nature. 

The  council  is  to  call  a  national  assembly  witihin  five  years 
to  frame  the  permanent  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Central 
America;  and  meanwhile  all  diplomatic  and  consular  representa- 
tion abroad  shall  be  in  the  name  of  that  republic,  provision  be- 
ing made  that  the  representatives  shall  come  from  the  different 
republics.  **It  is  admitted,"  says  Article  19,  "that  thi^  treaty 
has  in  view  only  an  approximation  to  a  permanent  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Central  American  country;  and  consequently  no 
other  object  shall  be  considered,  nor  shall  there  be  any  other 
construction  oi  its  clauses  than  such  as  conduce  to  this  ultimate 
object  by  pacific  measures  and  mutual  expediency." 

Difficulties  in  the  international  relations  of  the  new 
union  have  arisen,  owing  to  the  inability  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  decide  upon  the  exact  relationship  which  they 
wish  to  maintain  with  the  federation  and  with  its  parts. 

Costa  Bica. — In  the  middle  of  November  Senor  Igle- 
sias  was  re-elected  president  of  Costa  Rica  for  the  term 
1 898- 1 902.  The  election  went  off  quietly,  the  president 
receiving  a  majority  of  somewhat  more  than  23,000  votes. 

Ouatemala. — President  Barrios  of  Guatemala  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  against  him 
out  of  that  republic,  by  the  middle  of  November.  The 
recapture  of  the  important  post  of  Quezaltenango,  early 
in  October,  despite  minor  rebel  successes  later  in  the 
month,  really  broke  the  spirit  and  the  power  of  the  forces 
opposed  to  the  recc^jjnized  government.  The  leaders  of 
the  opposition,  Generals  Prospero  Morales  and  Fuentes 
Barrios,  retired  to  Mexico,  thence  making  their  respec- 
tive ways  northward  to  San  Francisco,  Gal.,  and  continu- 
ing the  stniggle  between  themselves  through  the  news- 
paper correspondents.  The  actual  revolution  appears  to 
be  at  an  end  for  the  present. 

Nicaragua. — ^This  republic  has  continued  in  a  state  of 
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unrest  (p.  685),  although  President  Zelaya  has  succeeded 
in  maintaining  public  order  and  apparent  quiet.  Trouble 
is  threatened,  however,  as  soon  as  any  definite  action  is 
taken  by  the  commission,  consisting  of  Srs.  A.  Cousein, 
steward  of  the  national  palace,  and  M.  C.  Matus,  minister 
of  public  instruction  and  of  the  tobacco  and  spirit  monopo- 
lies, which  is  about  to  negotiate  abroad  for  the  sale  of  the 
Nicaragua  national  railway  and  steamships.  Two  signs, 
equally  disquieting,  are  the  reported  plans  for  issuing 
further  large  emissions  of  paper  currency,  based  upon 
mortgages  on  improved  real  estate  in  Nicaragua ;  and  the 
report  that  prominent  government  officials  are  placing 
large  amounts  of  money  to  their  credit  with  European 
banking  houses. 

Further  trouble  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Nicaraguan  government  is  threatened  by  negotiations 
growing  out  of  a  contract,  accepted  December  5  by  an 
English  corporation,  the  Atlas  Steamship  Company,  lim- 
ited, by  which  it  receives  a  subsidy  and  the  exclusive  right 
of  steam  navigation  for  thirty  years  on  Silicon  lagoon. 
Lake  Nicaragua,  and  the  Rio  San  Juan,  together  with  the 
exclusive  right  to  construct  tramways  and  railroads  along 
the  line,  and  at  the  best  places  to  avoid  obstacles  in  water 
navigation.  The  Atlas  Company  engages  to  make  three 
trips  monthly  between  Granada  and  San  Juan  del  Norte, 
and  to  touch  at  least  once  each  month  at  every  inhabited 
port  along  the  lake.  The  difficulties  have  arisen  over  a 
remarkable  similaritv  between  these  concessions,  and 
those  already  held  by  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of 
New  York,  which  possesses  the  right  to  operate  railways 
along  the  line  of  the  Nicaragua  canal. 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

Work  on  this  projected  interoceanic  waterway  is  be- 
ing vigorously  and  steadily  prosecuted  by  the  new  Pan- 
ama Canal  Company,  with  a  force  of  about  2,000  men. 
M.  Hutin  is  director-general,  and  M.  Mange  manager-in- 
chief.  They  have  expended  about  $5,000,000  to  date, 
with  a  regard  to  economy  unknown  under  the  old  admin- 
istration. 

The  work  is  now  being  concentrated  upon  the  moun- 
tain ridge  between  Emperador  and  Merofloures,  a  stretch 
of  which  Culebra  is  the  centre  and  about  the  highest  point 
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to  be  cut  through  (about  600  feet).  The  entire  stretch  yet 
to  be  cut  through  is  about  nineteen  miles,  for  the  canal  on 
the  Atlantic  side  has  been  completed  to  Bohlia,  and  on 
the  Pacific  to  Merofloures. 

The  water-level  plan,  which  was  that  first  figured  on, 
has  been  abandoned;  and  the  canal  will  have,  according  to 
later  and  better-advised  engineers,  to  be  divided  by  seven 
locks,  stationed  at  intervals.  This  is  done  for  the  reason 
that  the  difference  in  the  tide  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pa- 
cific is  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty-two  feet. 
The  tide  on  the  Pacific  coast  rises  to  twenty-four  feet, 
while  that  on  the  Atlantic  rises  to  only  two,  and  it  would 
consequently  result  that,  if  the  water-level  plan  were 
adopted,  there  would  at  one  time  be  an  ungovernable 
flood  pouring  in  from  the  Panama  entrance  on  the  Pacific 
side,  and  at  another  an  ebb  which  would  leave  the  ships 
high  and  dry  on  the  land. 

There  has  consequently  been  devised  a  series  of  locks. 
Two  are  placed  at  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  outlets,  and 
there  are  five  of  them  in  the  intervening  space.  To  Boh- 
lia, on  the  Atlantic  side,  the  canal  is  filled  wath  water  from 
the  Gulf;  and  to  Merofloures,  on  the  Pacific  side,  the  canal 
is  filled  with  the  water  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  lock  is 
opened  at  Panama  when  the  tide  is  coming  in,  and  al- 
lowed to  fill  the  canal;  and  when  it  begins  to  ebb  it  is 
closed  down,  allowing  the  w^ter  to  remain  inside.  The 
same  thing  is  to  be  done  on  the  Atlantic  side.  The  inter- 
mediate sections,  which  are  held  in  the  embrace  of  the 
locks,  are  supplied  by  the  water  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
Chagres  rivers.     The  depth  of  the  canal  will  be  fifty  feet 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

Brazil. — President  Moraes  of  Brazil  was  shot  at  by  a 
soldier  named  Mello,  November  5 ;  and  in  the  attempt  to 
arrest  the  assassin,  the  minister  of  war,  General  Bitten- 
cour.  was  stabbed  so  seriouslv  that  he  died  soon  after- 
wards.  Although  absolute  quiet  followed  the  attack,  a 
searching  investigation  revealed  a  widespread  plot  against 
the  president,  growing  out  of  a  political  "conspiracy 
against  the  existing  government.  Martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed, under  which  it  was  possible  to  arrest  a  consider- 
able number  of  deputies  to  the  national  assembly,  as  wxll 
?i$  other  officials.    Although  a  formal  denial  was  made  pf 
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the  reported  arrest  of  Vice-President  Pereira,  he  appears 
to  have  been  placed  under  restraint  for  a  time,  as  a  result 
of  the  disclosures  made  by  Alello.  At  least  one  promi- 
nent official  committed  suicide  while  under  arrest.  Most 
of  those  arrested  were  released  as  soon  as  the  alleged  con- 
spiracy could  be  investigated,  but  others  have  been  de- 
tained during  the  accumulation  of  evidence  against  them. 

The  Brazilian  congress  adjourned  early  in  December, 
its  most  serious  action  having  been  tne  passage  of  a  tarili" 
measure  which  is  said  to  introduce  many  fresh  changes 
and  needless  complications,  w^hich  are  likely  to  prove 
highly  prejudicial  to  commerce. 

The  killing  of  several  Italians  by  a  band  of  Jacobins, 
or  Brazilian  political  partisans,  in  November,  threatened 
to  strain  diplomatic  relations;  but  an  investigation 
promptly  showed  where  the  real  blame  lay,  and  good  feel- 
ing between  the  two  nationalities  was  soon  measurably  re- 
stored. 

Chile,  Bolivia,  and  Pern. — ^The  efforts  of  the  Peruvian 
government  to  re-establish  financial  stability  brought 
about  a  change  in  the  ministry  and  the  formation  of  a  new 
cabinet,  November  25,  under  Senor  Alejandro  Lx)pez  de 
Romana  as  premier  and  minister  of  the  interior. 

This  change  appears  to  have  been  brought  about  by 
the  discussion  arising  from  a  secret  message  which  Presi- 
dent Pierola  submitted  to  the  Peruvian  congress  early  in 
October,  informing  them  that  he  had  not  complied  with 
several  laws  passed  by  the  chamber  of  deputies.  In  some 
cases  this  was  because,  congress  having  sanctioned  a 
budget  with  a  deficit  without  giving  him  the  means  of  cov- 
ering the  same,  he  had  been  compelled  to  use  his  own  dis- 
cretion and  pay  or  not  pay,  as  he  thought  best,  sums  of 
which  the  payment  was  ordered  by  law.  Such  had  been 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  home  debt,  for  the  service  of 
which  certain  revenues  were  set  apart  by  law.  In  other 
cases  the  president's  action  was  based  on  the  ground  that 
the  laws  voted  were  irregular  and  anti-constitutional,  as, 
in  his  opinion,  the  initiative  of  all  expenditure  set  down  in 
the  budget  should  proceed  from  the  executive  power. 
There  were  yet  other  occasions  in  which  the  president 
judged  that  congress  had  no  right  to  order  the  increase  of 
salaries  of  employees  of  the  other  powers  of  state.  Finally, 
he  stated  that  he  had  neglected  to  comply  with  other  laws 
because  he  did  not  recognize  the  right  of  the  president  of 
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congress  to  promulgate,  during  the  extraordinary  ses- 
sions of  that  body,  laws  which  the  executive  power  had 
not  vetoed  during  the  time  set  down  by  the  constitution  or 
promulgated  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  publication  of  this  message  aroused  a  storm  of  in- 
dignation among  the  members  of  congress,  which  found 
expression  in  a  vote  of  virtual  censure,  as  a  result  of  which 
the  ministers  in  power  insisted  upon  resigning. 

The  most  important  action  taken  by  congress  during 
the  autumn  session  was  the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing 
the  marriages  of  non-Catholics,  which  was  enacted  No- 
vember 12.  The  law  makes  legal  all  civil  marriage  cere- 
monies performed  by  the  mayors  of  towns  before  two 
competent  witnesses. 

Territorial  questions  threaten  to  cause  trouble  among 
the  states  bordering  upon  Bolivia.  A  triple  alliance,  be- 
tween Chile,  Peru,  and  Argentina,  has  been  under  consid- 
eration by  the  representatives  of  these  three  governments, 
looking  towards  the  partition  of  the  territory  of  Bolivia 
among  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  Bolivia  appears 
to  have  given  some  cause  for  the  discussion,  by  contem- 
plating action  which  found  expression  in  rumors  that  the 
Bolivian  forces  hoped  to  gain  possession  of  a  territorial 
outlet  to  the  sea.  The  matter  is  complicated  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  period  when  the  final  disposition  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  Tacna  and  Arica  will  have  to  be  determined. 
These  Peruvian  provinces  were  occupied  by  Chile  at  the 
end  of  the  last  war  in  which  it  defeated  Peru.  By  the 
treaty  of  Ancon,  Chile  was  to  hold  the  provinces  for  ten 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  popular  vote  should  be 
taken  to  determine  whether  the  people  wished  to  remain 
under  Chilean  government  or  to  return  to  their  former 
allegiance  to  Peru.  The  state  in  whose  favor  they  de- 
cided engaged  to  pay  to  the  other  $10,000,000.  Patriotic 
Peruvians  are  collecting  money  to  pay  this  amount,  and  a 
vigorous  campaign  is  being  engaged  in,  looking  towards 
the  recovery  of  the  national  territory. 

Despite  these  and  further  boundary  difficulties,  in  part 
with  Argentina,  Chile  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition  at 
the  moment.  Definite  steps  were  taken,  by  the  promul- 
gation of  a  law  on  October  27,  by  which  the  government 
banking  institutions  were  directed  to  issue  only  gold- 
standard  notes  and  to  redeem  all  government  notes  in 
gold.    The  customs  revenues  report  for  October  showed 
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import  duties  of  $2,300,000  to  compare  with  $1,900,000 
the  preceding  year,  and  export  duties  on  nitrate  of 
$4,000,000,  compared  with  $3,700,000  a  year  ago.  The 
increased  export  of  nitrate,  estimated  at  1,250,000  tons  for 
the  year  ending  in  March,  is  already  tending  towards  a 
reduction  of  its  selling  price. 

A  loan  of  $100,000,000,  at  41-2  per  cent,  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  a  German  syndicate  and  exclusively  invested  in 
the  construction  of  railways,  is  being  arranged  by  the 
Chilean  government. 

George  Walker,  the  chief  cashier  of  the  Chilean  gov- 
ernment central  monetary  conversion  office  at  Santiago, 
is  reported  to  have  absconded  with  some  $500,000  of  gov- 
ernment money. 

TTrugnay. — ^Senor  Cuestas  assdmed  the  presidency  of 
Uruguay,  as  provided  by  law,  on  the  assassination  of 
President  Borda,  August  25  (p.  688).  The  internal 
troubles,  the  rebellion  against  the  *'Blanco''  party,  were 
quickly  settled,  and  the  new  administration,  set  itself  to 
work  to  go  before  the  country  at  the  coming  election  with 
a  record  of  retrenchment  and  reform.  Crowds  of  politi- 
cal hangers-on  were  discharged  from  government  sine- 
cures; frauds  in  the  custom-house  administration,  in  law 
tribunals,  and  in  the  municipal  government  were  brought 
to  light  and  punished.  Several  foreign  ministries,  nota- 
bly that  to  England,  where  very  few  international  inter- 
ests were  said  to  be  involved,  were  abolished. 

This  apparent  prosperity  was  rudely  interrupted  on 
November  19,  by  Dr.  Julio  Herrera  y  Obes,  the  leading 
follower  of  the  late  President  Borda,  and  the  most  prom- 
inent rival  of  Senor  Cuestas  in  the  coming  presidential 
election.  In  the  chamber  of  deputies,  Sr.  Herrera  vigor- 
ously attacked  the  policy  of  the  acting  president,  and 
called  upon  him  to  define  the  program  with  which  he  pro- 
posed to  make  his  candidacy  in  the  approaching  elec- 
tions. Two  days  later,  a  plot  was  reported  to  have  been 
successfully  frustrated,  by  means  of  which  the  adherents  of 
Sr.  Herrera  had  endeavored  to  kidnap  Sr.  Cuestas  and 
thus  effectually  remove  him  from  the  field  of  presidential 
candidates.  The  government  in  power  promptly  retali- 
ated. Sr.  Herrera  was  placed  under  restraint,  and  even- 
tually exiled ;  while  by  the  end  of  November,  martial  law 
having  been  proclaimed,  some  thirty  deputies  and  ex- 
.ministers  of  the  Herrera  party  were  under  arrest  or  in  ex- 
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ile  at  Buenos  Ayres,  where  the  anti-Cuestas  forces  have 
made  their  headquarters. 

Venezuela. — ^The  Venezuelan  government  was  able, 
early  in  November,  to  announce  the  successful  repression 
of  a  plot  by  which  the  partisans  of  Sr.  Hernandez  and  Sr. 
Rojas  Paul  had  hoped  to  postpone  the  approaching  De- 
cember elections.  The  constitution  of  the  republic  prov- 
idently arranges  that  no  elections  shall  be  held  whenever 
the  country  is  not  entirely  at  peace.  The  conspirators, 
aware  of  their  minority,  planned  to  create  sufficient  dis- 
turbance to  prevent  the  elections  of  senators,  December 
15,  and  thus  render  it  impossible  for  congress  to  meet  in 
February,  1898,  to  complete  the  valid  election  of  General 
Ignacio  Andrade  as  pr^ident  (p.  688).  About  five  hun- 
dred arrests  were  made  on  November  i  and  2,  with  the 
result  that  the  peace  of  the  republic  was  in  no  wise  dis- 
turbed, and  the  minority  effectually  overawed. 

An  important  announcement  was  made  by  the  British 
commissioners  sent  to  South  America  to  investigate  the 
Venezuelan  boundary  dispute,  on  November  1 1 ,  the  date 
of  their  return  to  England.  The  records  of  the  colony  of 
British  (luiana  had  previously  been  overhauled  with  ap- 
parent care  by  the  local  experts,  who  assured  the  commis- 
sioners that  nothing  remained  of  any  consequence  to  this 
discussion.  Despite  this  fact,  however,  the  commissicui- 
ers  carry  back  with  them  to  England  nearly  twenty  large 
cases  of  records,  covering  the  entire  period  of  Dutch  oc- 
cupation of  Guiana.  The  most  important  volumes  which 
were  discovered,  contain  the  minutes  or  running  mem- 
oranda of  the  Dutch  government  in  the  17th  centur}\ 
Almost  every  page  is  said  to  contain  references  to  trading 
expeditions  to  Dutch  settlements  and  posts  on  the  upper 
Cuyuni  and  to  explorations  of  the  Monica  and  other 
northwestern  territory.  Whatever  the  bearing  of  this 
find  upon  the  British  boundary  contention,  its  importance 
to  students  of  early  South  American  history  will  inevi- 
tably be  very  great. 

BRITISH  GUIANA. 

*  The  overtures  made  by  this  colony,  looking  to  a  re- 
newal of  her  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States,  are  referred  to  in  our  article  on  "The  Tariff 
and  Reciprocity*'  (p.  879). 
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The  colony  seems  to  be  suffering  under  financial 
strain.  It  alone  of  the  colonies  of  the  British  empire  re- 
fused to  make  an  appropriation  for  taking  part  in  the  Dia- 
mond Jubilee  (p.  323).  Acting  in  the  same  spirit  of  econ- 
omy, the  Combined  Court  of  British  Guiana  rejected  the 
vote  for  the  maintenance  of  the  colonial  militia  for  'the 
coming  year — a  course  which  evoked  in  November  a 
strongly  worded  rebuke  from  the  Colonial  Defense  Com- 
mittee, concurred  in  by  the  imperial  secretaries  of  state  for 
War  and  for  the  Colonies  and  by  the  Lords  Commissionr 
ers  of  the  Admiralty. 


9^^^^^ 
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The  OuildlLall  Banquet. — ^The  Guildhall  banquet,  on 
November  9,  was,  as  usual,  the  most  striking  single  event 
of  the  autumn  in  England.  The  new  Lord  Mayor,  Alder- 
man and  Lieutenant-Colonel  (militia)  Horatio  David  Da- 
vies,  was  formally  installed  on  November  8  as  tlie  succes- 
sor of  Sir  George  Faudel  Phillips.  Born  in  1842,  the  new 
lord  mayor  has  had  a  successful  business  career,  besides 
rendering  useful  service  as  alderman  to  the  city  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Spectacle  Makers'  Company,  of  which  he 
is  master  designate. 

In  accordance  with  established  custom,  the  prime  min- 
ister was  the  g^est  of  honor  at  the  first  banquet  tendered 
by  the  incoming  chief  magistrate,  and,  in  re^onse  to  the 
toast  "Her  Majesty's  Ministers,"  delivered  the  most  im- 
portant utterance  among  the  regular  "fixtures"  of  the 
year.  The  speech  in  which  Lord  Salisbury  reviewed  the 
events  of  the  year,  with  special  reference  to  the  existing 
policy  and  purpose  of  the  government,  in  foreign  affairs, 
was  not  marked  by  any  unexpected  statement  of  policy  or 
any  announcement  of  facts  or  of  plans  which  were  not  al- 
ready well  known.  Tlie  trouble  was  not  so  much  that 
the  year  has  lacked  for  tasks  which  have  perplexed  the 
ministry,  but  because  the  British  premier  knew  perfectly 
well  that  the  morrow's  papers  would  record  the  impres- 
sion created  upon  the  influential  men  in  every  European 
capital  by  his  words,  which  would  be  read  with  attention, 
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at  the  same  time  in  Cape  Town,  Melbourne,  Tokio,  and 
Lima. 

Under  the  conditions,  it  was  inevitable  that  Lord  Salisbury 
should  confine  himself  largely  to  a  reference  to  what  has  been 
accomplished,  and  tq  a  statement  that  many  problems  still  cause 
perplexity  in  the  dealings  with  other  powers.  Much  praise  was 
given  to  the  army  in  India,  especially  to  the  soldiers  of  the  native 
states,  who  are  proving  their  valor  and  capacity  in  operations 
where  they  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  English  troops. 

The  result  of  the  concert  of  Eurc^e  in  Eastern  aflfairs  was 
spoken  of  as  a  success,  and  a  comparison  was  drawn  between  the 
efforts  to  control  Greece  and  the  (Quandary  of  a  men  who  is 
forced  to  choose  between  killing  his  friend  or  allowing  him  to 
commit  suicide.  In  reply  to  the  critics  who  would  have  England 
act  in  defiance,  if  necessary,  of  the  concert.  Lord  Salisbury  said: 

"The  concert  of  Europe  has  great  power,  but  it  has  no 
speed.  But  if  you  wish  the  problems  to  be  solved,  which  must 
be  solved  somehow,  you  will  follow  its  action  with  kindness,  or, 
at  all  events,  with  consideration ;  and  I  wish  all  critics  of  its  ac- 
tion to  consider  this  one  thing — if  the  concert  had  not  existed, 
there  was  no  other  power  which  could  have  done  any  better.  .  .  . 
Remember  this — that  this  federation  of  Europe  is  the  embryo  of 
the  only  possible  structure  of  Europe  which  can  save  civilization 
from  the  desolating  eftects  of  a  disastrous  war.  .  .  .  TThe  powers 
of  concentration  are  becoming  greater,  the  instruments  of  death 
more  active  and  more  numerous,  and  are  improved  with  every 
year;  and  each  nation  is  bound,  for  its  own  safety's  sake,  to  take 
part  in  this  competition.  These  are  the  things  which  are  done, 
so  to  speak,  on  the  side  of  war.  Tlie  one  hope  that  we  have  to 
prevent  this  competition  from  ending  in  a  terriWe  effort  of  mu- 
tual destruction  which  will  be  fatal  to  Christian  civilization — ^thc 
one  hope  we  have  is  that  the  powers  may  gradually  be  brought 
together,  to  act  together  in  a  friendly  spirit  on  all  questions  of 
difference  which  may  arise,  until  at  last  they  shall  be  wdded  in 
some  international  constitution  which  shall  give  to  the  world, 
as  a  result  of  their  great  strength,  a  long  spell  of  unfettered  and 
prosperous  trade  and  continued  peace." 

In  regard^  to  Africa,  Lord  Salisbury  spoke  in  the  highest 
praise  of  the  military  achievements  of  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener, 
whose  success  has  been  almost  entirely  unnoticed  by  the  public, 
because  Sir  Herbert  kept  his  plans  of  campaign  to  himself  and 
refused  to  allow  the  war  correspondents  to  inform  the  world  of 
what  was  being  accomplished.  Speaking  of  the  rest  of  that  con> 
tinent.  Lord  Salisbury  said: 

"You  are  aware  that  a  great  quantity  of  territory,  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  say,  has  been  cast  loose  in  Africa,  or  has  been 
put  up  as  an  object  for  the  desire  and  acquisition  of  several  enter- 
prising governments.  Where  negotiations  have  been  going  on 
for  a  long  time — and  I  think  it  is  possible  that  they  may  continue 
for  a  long  time  further — I  should  not  venture  to  give  you  any 
account  of  our  stewardship  in  these  matters,  except  to  say  that 
we  desire  to  be  governed  by  strict  principles  of  right  and  by  a  due 
and  constant  regard  for  the  prosperity  and  the  interests  of  the 
empire  of  the  Queen.    We  do  not  desire  any  unjust  or  illegiti- 
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mate  achievements.  We  do  not  wish  to  take  territory  simply  be- 
cause it  may  look  well  to  paint  it  red  upon  the  map.  The  objects 
which  we  have  in  our  view  are  strictly  business  objects.  We 
wish  to  extend  tihe  commerce,  the  trade,  the  industry,  and  the 
civilization  of  mankind.  We  wish  to  throw  open  as  many  mar- 
kets as  possible,  to  bring  as  many  consumers  and  producers  into 
contact  as  possible;  to  throw  open  the  great  natural  highways, 
the  great  waterways  of  this  great  continent.  We  wish  that  trade 
should  pursue  its  unchecked  and  unhindered  course  upon  the 
Niger,  the  Nile,  and  the  Zambesi.  And  in  doing  these  things, 
while  we  wish  to  behave  in  a  neighbourly  manner  and  to  show 
due  consideration  to  the  feelings  and  claims  of  others,  yet  we 
are  obliged  to  say  tjhat,  while  we  have  shown  that  consideration 
in  past  transactions,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  exercise  of  that  par- 
ticular set  of  qualities,  and  that  we  cannot  allow  our  plain  rights 
to  be  overridden." 

As  the  London  "Times"  pointed  out: 

"There  is  a  double  significance  in  these  declarations  of  Lord 
Salisbury.  On  the  one  hand,  they  indicate  the  gradual  disuse  of 
the  policy  of  chartered  companies,  whidh  must  be  more  or  less 
identified  with  commercial  restrictions.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
link  together  the  destinies  oi  the  Nile  and  the  Niger,  of  Northern 
and  Southern,  of  Western  and  Eastern,  Africa,  which  is  impor- 
tant in  view  of  the  pretensions  set  up  by  others.  The  policy  thus 
sketched  out  is  for  the  benefit,  not  of  this  country  alone,  but  of 
all  the  world." 

The  other  speeches  at  the  Guildhall  banquet  were  not 
of  especial  significance.  Ambassador  Hay  was  unable  to 
respond  to  the  toast  of  "The  Foreign  Ministers,"  and  his 
place  was  taken  by  the  Japanese  minister.  The  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  on  behalf  of  the  army,  spoke  very  strongjy 
of  the  admirable  services  rendered  by  the  native  troops  in 
India,  and  dwelt  upon  the  importance  to  Great  Britain  of 
an  efficient  military  force. 

The  Political  Situation. — Numerous  by-elections,  sev- 
eral of  which  were  made  necessary  by  the  appointment  to 
judicial  positions  of  Conservative  members  of  parlia- 
ment, have  emphasized  the  hopelessness  of  the  existing 
state  of  party  politics  in  England.  As  Lord  SaHsbury 
stated  when  appealed  to  for  comfort,  in  view  of  the  re- 
peated cases  of  marked  Liberal  successes,  or  equally 
marked  gains  in  communities  considered  safely  Conserva- 
tive, the  Opposition  remains  helpless  because  it  has  no 
leader.  Party  councils  can  draft  a  platform,  and  agents 
can  inculcate  principles  or  manipulate  the  sentimental  ten- 
dencies of  a  body  of  electors;  but,  without  a  man  to  act  as 
leader,  to  personify  those  principles,  to  stand  as  the  recog- 
nized embodiment  of  a  platform,  no  party  can  rightfully 
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lay  claim  to  the  direction  of  national  affairs.  Such  is  the 
acknowledged  position  of  the  Liberal  party  in  England  at 
the  moment;  and  therein  lies  the  great  difficulty  of  the  sit- 
uation. The  Conservative  leaders  are  handicapped  by 
the  possession  of  an  unwieldy  surplus  majority,  but  equally 
also  by  the  lack  of  any  positive  opposition  with  which  to 
frighten  their  supporters  into  activity. 

These  by-elections  formed  a  sort  of  prelude,  furnishing 
a  text  for  the  different  political  party  gatherings, — conven- 
tions in  the  language  of  the  United  States, — which  were 
held  during  the  autumn.  The  most  significant  of  these 
was  the  meeting  of  the  Northern  Union  of  Conservative 
Associations  at  Berwick-on-Tweed,  October  15.  Lord 
Londonderry  resigned  his  position  of  chairman  in  a  vigor- 
ous speech,  in  which  he  voiced  the  feelings  of  a  large  body 
of  Conservatives  when  he  declared  that  the  ministry  in 
power  were  sacrificing  the  true  Conservative  principles  for 
the  sake  of  maintaining  the  alliance  with  the  Liberal 
Unionists,  who  had  revolted  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish 
Home  Rule  program.     Lord  Londonderry  said: 

**The  principles  of  true  Conservatism  have  ^een  cast  to  the 
winds  by  our  leaders  in  passing  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
bill.  Among  Conservatives  throughout  tlie  north  of  England 
the  feeling  is  one  of  bitter  disappointment  and  disaffection  at  the 
conduct  of  those  leaders.  If  unallayed,  it  will  lead  to  a  serious 
split  in  the  party.  It  is  due,  I  am  convinced,  to  a  subordina- 
tion of  Conservative  principles  to  the  dominating  will  of  the  sec- 
retary of  state  for  the  colonies  (the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain), whose  Radical  views  on  home  politics  Conservatives  have 
always  disapproved,  liowever  much  they  may  have  admired  him 
as  an  Imperialist.*' 

The  views  expressed  by  Lord  Londonderry  were 
unanimously  endorsed  by  the  delegates  of  the  Union,  and 
he  consented  to  a  re-election  as  president  There  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  the  dissatisfaction  which  found  ex- 
pression at  this  meeting  will  play  some  considerable  part 
in  the  immediate  history  of  English  politics. 

The  National  Union  of  Conservative  Associations  met 
in  London,  November  16,  and  Earl  Cadogan  was  elected 
to  succeed  the  Earl  of  Derby  as  president.  Apparenth'^ 
the  only  ^ction  of  any  possible  consequence  was  a  res- 
olution favoring  the  establishment  of  a  royal  residence  in 
Ireland,  and  another  calling  for  countervailing  duties 
equal  to  the  sugar  bounties  paid  by  foreign  governments, 
in  order  to  afford  relief  to  the  British  West  India  sugar 
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colonies  (p.  949).  Lord  Salisbury,  in  an  address  to  the 
Union,  made  the  important  announcement  that  the  min- 
istry intended  to  introduce  into  the  next  parliament  a  bill 
regulating  the  government  of  London.  The  present  sys- 
tem, which  demands  speedy  reform,  was  brought  about  by 
the  mpdem  passion  for  bigness  of  things.  It  is  too  un- 
wieldy, and  therefore  it  is  proposed  to  divide  the  powers 
and  duties  now  vested  in  the  London  County  Council 
among  other  and  smaller  municipal  bodies. 

The  general  committee  of  the  National  Liberal  Feder- 
ation has  been  engaged  in  the  formation  of  a  program 
which  shall  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  party  campaigns. 
The  result  is  a  demand  for  electoral  reform  in  the  lines  of 
simplified  franchise  requirements,  "one  man,  one  vote,"  all 
elections  on  a  single  day,  ample  time  to  enable  voters  to 
record  their  votes  at  the  polling  places,  official  expenses 
paid  out  of  public  funds,  and  the  payment  of  members  of 
parliament.  The  campaign  against  the  house  of  lords  is 
to  be  continued;  and  also  parliamentary  suffrage  for 
women  is  to  be  advocated. 

Earlier  than  any  of  these  meetings,  however,  the  first 
general  national  convention  of  the  Irish  Independent 
League,  at  Dublin,  October  11,  introduced,  if  not  a  new 
factor,  at  least  a  new  expression  of  ah  old  one,  into  the  po- 
litical world.  As  a  preliminary  to  this  meeting,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Pamell,  October  6,  was  celebrated 
with  demonstrations  in  marked  contrast  to  the  funeral 
processions  of  the  previous  five  years.  The  shamrock 
and  ivy  took  the  place  of  ivy.  National  airs  were  played 
instead  of  dirges ;  but,  despite  the  crowds  and  the  enthusi- 
asm, there  was  no  marked  excitement  nor  any  partisan 
collisions. 

The  national  convention  was  organized  by  Mr.  John 
E.  Redmond,  the  ParnelHte  leader;  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  secure  as  representative  a  gathering  as  possible. 
Invitations  were  issued  to  all  corporations,  town  commis- 
sioners, poor  law  guardians,  foresters,  members  of  the 
Gaelic  athletic  clubs,  literary  societies,  amnesty  associa- 
tions, national  bands,  trades  and  trades  councils,  registra- 
tion associations.  Young  Ireland  associations,  and  na- 
tional and  workingmen's  clubs.  There  were,  however,  of 
course  none  of  the  supporters  of  Messrs.  Dillon,  Healy,  or 
Davitt  in  attendance.  Mr.  Redmond  stated  the  plans  of 
the  Leagfue,  in  an  able  speech,  in  which  he  denounced  the 
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Liberals  tor  abandoning  Home  Rule,  and  declared  that 
the  only  hope  for  Ireland  lay  in  independent  action.     Res- 
olutions were  adopted,  reaffirming  the  prmciple  that  the 
Irish  question  can  never  be  settled  until  national  self-gov- 
ernment has  been  conceded  to  the  island,  and  urging 
Irishmen  everywhere  to  commemorate  the  centenary  of 
the  struggle  of  1798.      Much  enthusiasm  was  awakened 
by  the  reading  of  tele- 
I  grams  from   Irish   In- 
1  dependent  Leagues  in 
New  York  and  Bos- 
ton.     Tlie  Stars  and 
Stripes     was     very 
prominent      through- 
out  the    meeting,    to 
the   exclusion   of   the 
Union    Jack.      Even 
greater    enthusiasm 
was   brought   out   fay 
the  call  for  cheers  in 
sympathy  (or  the  men 
who  are  fighting  Eng- 
land in  India. 

HiKellaneons. — 
Mr.  Justice  Henn  Col- 
lins, who  was  gazet- 
ted October  30  as  lord 
justice  of  the  supreme 
1  court  of  appeals,  is  the 
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prominent  Irish  law- 
yers. Born  in  1842,  he  was  graduated  from  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  into  Downing  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  was  elected  a  fellow  in  :865.  He  was  called  -to  the  bar 
of  the  Middle  Temple  two  years  later,  became  a  Queen's 
Counsellor  in  1883,  and  a  Bencher  the  following  year. 
Since  1891,  when  he  was  knighted,  he  has  been  a  judge  of 
the  Queen's  Bench  division-  of  the  high  court  of  justice. 
Lord  Justice  Colhns  is  president  of  the  Railway  Commis- 
sion, and  a  joint  editor  of  "Smith's  Leading  Cases." 

Tlic  prominence  of  the  order  of  Baronets  in  English 
fiction  pfives  considerable  popular  interest  to  the  recent 
complaints  of  the  order.  The  purpose  of  the  order  being 
"to  give  rank,  precedence,  and  title,  without  privilege,"  :t 
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is  peculiarly  liable  to  have  its  privileges  abused.  The 
(Jueen  having  recently  given  precedency  to  the  children  of 
legal  life  peers  over  baronets,  the  latter  have  protested, 
and  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to  devise  means  of 
establishing  the  credit  of  the  order  on  more  substantial 
grounds  than  now  exist.  An  effort  is  to  be  made  to  elim- 
inate the  pretenders  who  have  adopted  the  title  of  baronet 
without  right,  to  secure  distinctive  and  effective  insignia, 
and  to  establish  procedure  which  shall  insure  the  proper 
and  formal  transmission  of  such  insignia  from  a  deceased 
baronet  to  the  rightful  successor. 

The  winning  of  the  Cesarewitch  race,  October  13,  vrith 
spme  £40,000  not  included  in  the  formal  stake  of  the  race, 
by  Mrs.  Langtr>''s  horse  Merman,  on  her  birthday,  was  an 
event  of  more  consequence  in  England  than  it  would  have 
been  in  the  United  States. 

The  marriage  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  to  a  Japanese  lady, 
in  London,  on  October  16,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
newspapers  to  a  considerable  extent. 

LABOR  INTERESTS. 

Engineers'  Strike  in  England. — The  great  strike  of  the 
English  engineers,  which  began  July  13, 1897 (ending Jan- 
uary 28,  1^8),  was  one  of  the  longest  and  most  momen- 
tous labor  troubles  the  world  has  seen  (p.  694).  At  the 
beginning  of  October  tliere  were  high  hopes  of  a  speedy 
close  of  this  great  contest.  The  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  man  of  much  influence, 
in  whom  all  parties  had  confidence,  had  proposed  a  plan 
of  adjustment  to  Mr.  George  Barnes,  general  secretary  of 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers.  Mr.  Ritchie's 
plan  was  the  submission  to  a  conference  by  the  employers 
of  the  question  of  improper  interference  in  the  workshop 
administration  and  the  machine  question ;  by  the  men,  of 
a  general  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  question 
of  wages.  The  employers  on  October  5  made  any  con- 
ference impossible  by  passing  the  following  vote: 

1.  "The  demand  for  a  reduction  of  the  working  hours  to  48 
per  week  has  been  carefully  considered,  and  the  employers  can 
only  repeat  that  the  conditions  of  the  engineering  and  allied 
trades  do  not  admit  of  any  reduction  of  hours. 

2.  "An  important  point  involved  in  the  dispute  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  management  of  works,  and  the  federation  is  deter- 
mined to  secure  for  its  members  absolute  freedom  in  this  re- 
spect. 
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A  statement  of  the  labor  officials  October  7,  giving 
statistics  of  the  strike,  was  as  follows: 

July  15,  180  firms  involved;  October  7,  517.  In  September 
115  companies  joined;  the  first  week  in  October,  25.  On  Octo- 
ber 9,  there  were  59,000  strikers  who  drew  $173,000,  which  was 
the  twelfth  weekly  pay- 
ment. Up  to  that  time, 
half  a  million  dollars  had 
been  paid  out,  leaving  in 
the  treasury  $50,000  ot 
(he  last  year's  savings. 
It  is  claimed  that  there 
was  $1,750,000  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  ol  the 
strike.  The  first  week 
in  October  several  men 
were  imprisoned  for  a 
month  or  less  for  inter- 
ference   with    non-union 

On    October    li. 

the     Federation     of 

Trades   announced 

that  thirty   important 

industries  were  to  be 

called  out  in  "s  y  m- 

pathy"   on   the    15th, 

making    a    total    of 

400,000  on  strike.    In 

July    there    were    but 

16,944;  the  threatened 

iiRiTisH  BOAKDoi'TRADH.  Sympathetic  strike  did 

not   materialize.    The 

fight  is  for  a  uniform  eight  hours  a  day.     The  direct  issue 

is  the  frequency  with  which  employers  make  the  men  work 

"overtime"'  on  the  ground  of  "unusual  pressure." 

Another  elaborate  effort  at  a  conference,  November  i, 
was  a  grand  fiasco.  The  second  week  in  November,  the 
nineteenth  of  the  strike,  saw  $200,000  paid  out  to  the 
strikers.  The  receipts  were  about  $75,000  a  week.  An 
earnest  appeal  was  made  to  American  workingmen,  the 
French  and  German  laborers  were  contributing  gener- 
ously. The  cause  of  failure  of  all  conferences  seems  to 
have  been  the  purpose  of  the  employers  to  refuse  to  allow 
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any  proposition  which  should  take  from  them  the  right  to 
manage  their  own  business  without  interference. 

On  December  i  there  were  82,000  on  strike,  the  week 
previous  $50,000  was  received  and  $175,000  paid  out.  The 
suffering  among  the  strikers  had  reached  a  state  of  des- 
peration, and  the  labor  leaders  expressed  themselves  as- 
ready  to  make  important  concessions  in  order  to  save 
further  suffering.  Many  establishments  were  running  to 
a  profit  with  non-union  help.  The  situation  early  in  De- 
cember was  decidedly  favorable  to  the  employers.  Pub- 
lic sympathy  was  more  than  ever  with  them,  and  yet  the 
men  stood  together  heroically,  68,214  men  voting  not  to 
accept  the  proposition  of  a  conference  held  in  the  middle 
of  the  month,  and  only  752  voting  for  acceptance.* 

GERMANY. 

Proposed  Increase  of  Navy. — On  November  30,  the 
emperor  in  person,  for  the  first  time  since  1894,  opened  the 
session  of  the  national  parliament,  the  last  session  of  the 
present  Reichstag.  Chief  interest  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne  centred  in  its  references  to  the  program  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  an  increase  of  the  navy. 

The  emperor  said  that  the  development  of  the  navy  did  not 
correspond  with  Germany's  mission  at  sea,  and  would  not,  in  Ihe 
event  of  war,  suffice  to  assure  the  security  of  the  ports  and  coasts; 
nor  did  it  suffice  to  afford  adequate  protection  to  German  mari- 
time and  commercial  interests  abroad.  Although  it  was  not  her 
object  to  vie  with  maritime  powers  of  the  first  rank,  Germany 
must  nevertheless  place  herself  in  a  position  to  maintain,  by  her 
preparedness  at  sea,  her  prestige  among  the  peoples  of  the  globe. 
A  strengthening  of  the  home  fleet  of  battleships  and  an  increase 
of  the  vessels  intended  for  foreign  service  in  time  of  peace  were 
required.    A  bill  for  this  object  would  be  submitted. 

The  bill,  as  brought  down,  called  for  an  appropriation 
of  about  $12,500,000  above  the  ordinary  budget,  to  be 
spent  on  new  construction  next  year,  and  from  $15,- 
000,000  to  $16,000,000  each  year  thereafter  until  1905. 

A  very  strong  opposition  manifested  itself  against  this 
increased  expenditure,  finally  causing  an  abandonment 
of  the  original  proposals.  It  was  based  partly,  no  doubt, 
on  fear  of  increased  taxation,  but  also  on  doubts  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  committing  the  government  to  such  large  ex- 

*NoTB. — As  we  go  to  press,  announcement  is  made,  Jan.  38, 1898,  of  the  collapse  off 
the  strike  in  the  acceptance  by  the  men  of  the  employers'  terms.  For  full  particulars  of 
the  latest  stages  of  the  struggle  and  the  final  terms  of  settlement,  see  next  number. 
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penditure  over  so  long  a  timd  while  the  art  of  naval  con- 
struction was  yet  admittedly  in  an  experimental  stage. 

The  emperor,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  intimated 
also  that  a  bill  for  revision  of  the  code  of  military  pro- 
cedure would  be  submitted.  This  bill  proposes  to  abolish 
the  secrecy  of  most  military  trials  and  to  abolish  the  em- 
peror's power  to  cancel  military  verdicts.  These  will  be 
important  changes  and  marked  concessions  to  the  popu- 
lar demand. 

The  Socialists. — Most  important  political  results  must 
follow  the  action  taken  by  the  Social  Democrats  at  their 
convention  in  Hamburg  in  early  October.  Over  200  del- 
egates were  in  attendance,  representing  2,250,000  votes. 
The  party  decided,  by  a  vote  of  160  to  50,  to  allow  its 
members  hereafter  to  vote  at  elections  to  the  Prussian 
legislative  assembly,  the  Landtag.  The  prohibition 
against  participation  in  the  elections  had  been  in  force 
^  since  the  Cologne  conference  of  October,  1893,  as  a  pro- 
test against  the  class  system  of  voting  under  which  mem- 
bers of  the  Landtag  were  elected,  and  which  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  Liberals  to  secure  adequate  representa- 
tion in  the  chamber.  The  electors  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  each  of  which  chooses  one-third  of  the  assemblv. 
In  the  first  class  are  the  heavy  taxpayers,  such  as  the  great 
landed  proprietors,  financiers,  etc. ;  in  the  second  are  the 
smaller  estate  owners,  professors,  and  civil  officials.  The 
candidates  of  these  two  classes  are  naturally,  in  the  main. 
Conservative.  It  is  upon  the  third  class — ^made  up  of 
small  shopkeepers,  lesser  officials,  and  laboring-men  who 
have  acquired  taxable  property — ^that  the  Liberals  are 
obliered  to  put  their  chief  dependence. 

The  congress  at  Hamburg  also  passed  a  resolution  in- 
troduced by  Herr  Bebel,  providing  as  follows: 

That,  in  case  of  second  balk>ts  in  elections  to  the  Reichstag, 
instead  of  abstaining  from  voting  where  their  candidates  are  de- 
feated on  the  first  ballot.  Socialists  shall  support  whichever  can- 
didate pledges  himself  to  vote  against  every  sort  of  septennate  or 
quinquennate,  against  the  introduction  of  new  taxes  or  the  rais- 
ing of  existing  ones,  against  exceptional  laws  and  all  measures 
involving  encroachment  upon  universal  suffrage,  laws  of  associ- 
ation, or  press  laws. 

The  resolution  also  provided  that,  if  neither  candidate  would 
pledge  himself  to  these  demands,  Socialists  must  abstain  from 
voting,  as  they  have  done  hitherto. 

It  was  also  decided  by  the  congress  that  no  compro- 
mise or  fusion  should  be  made  with  other  political  partie:>. 
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The  Case  of  Dreyfu*. — The  history  of  France,  during 
the  autumn  and  winter  of  1897-98,  to  judge  froni  the 
American  newspapers,  has  consisted  of  gossip  regarding 
the  Dreyfus  case.     In  the  early  autumn,  the  usual  events 
of  the  season  promised  to  furnish  their  ordinary  round  of 
interesting  news.     The  socialists  in  parHament  were  be- 
ginning   to    look    for 
grounds  of  attack  upon 
the   government;   a   fa- 
mous   Russian   military 
band    counted    upon    a 
profitable     season,    in 
Paris,  with  enthusiastic 
encores   for  every   per- 
formance   which     sug- 
gested the  glorious  alli- 
ance;   and     M.     Henri 
Rochefort    was    to    be 
married    again,    to    his 
charming    niece.       On 
November  15,  however, 
the     dispatches     from 
Rome    announced    that 
the  recall   of  a  French 

attache  from  Berlin  was  ^^^^^  estbkmaiy 

significantly     connected 

with  the  case  of  Captain  Dreyfus.  Two  days  later,  it  was 
rumored  that  somebody  was  prepared  to  prove  the  inno- 
cence of  Dreyfus.  On  the  i8th,  charges  and  counter- 
charges were  published ;  and  scarcely  a  day  has  passed 
during  the  ensuing  two  months,  without  its  quota  of  new 
subjects  for  discussion  in  regard  to  this  case.  As  yet. 
however,  nothing  appears  to  have  been  discovered  which 
is  generally  accepted  by  unprejudiced  observers  as  ma- 
terially altering  the  opinions  previously  held. 

Captain  Alfred  Dreyfus  was  arrested  in  the  autumn  of 
1894,  and,  after  a  secret  court-martial,  was  sentenced  to 
public  degradation  before  the  army  and  to  life  imprison- 
ment on  the  Isle  du  Diable,  off  the  coast  of  French 
Guiana,  for  having  communicated  secret  military  plans  to 
an  enemy  of  France  (Vol.  4,  p.  894).  The  methods  pur- 
sued by  the  officials  who  procured  hi?  ggnviction,  the  in- 
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significance  of  the  proof  which  was  communicated  to  his 
attorneys  and  to  the  public,  combined  with  his  persistent 
declarations  of  innocence,  produced  a  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness %nd  suspicion  among  the  mass  of  Frenchmen,  which 
was  in  no  wise  allayed  by  the  assurances  of  high  military 
authorities  that  the  court-martial  decision  had  been  unan* 
imous,  and  that,  if  the  decisive  proof  were  made  public, 
it  would  fnevitably  result  in  an  immediate  declaration  of 
war  against  France  by  a  foreign  power.  It  was  at  once 
assumed  that  this  power  must  be  Germany,  as  the  neces- 
sary opponent  of  France  in  any  event  of  war;  and  this  as- 
sumption has  never  been  disputed,  although  the  German 
government  allowed  it  to  be  known  that  the  French  gov- 
ernment had  been  assured,  through  the  embassy  at  Paris 
and  by  the  emperor  upon  his  word  of  honor,  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  in  no  wise  at  any  time  entered  into  any  dealings 
directly  or  indirectly  with  Captain  Dreyfus. 

In  November,  1897,  the  brother  of  Captain  Dreyfus 
publicly  charged  Major  Comte  Walsin  Esterhazy  with  the 
authorship  of  the  document  upon  the  evidence  of  which 
Dreyfus  was  presumed  to  have  been  convicted.  The 
proof  depended  upon  similarity  of  hand  writing;  and  chi- 
rographical  experts  have  exhausted  their  devices  in  dis- 
proving the  opinions  of  each  other,  until  all  expert  testi- 
mony in  this  regard  has  been  thoroughly  discredited. 
Count  Esterhazy  immediately  denied  all  the  charts  in 
their  entirety.  Documents  and  letters  were  forthwith 
published  by  the  papers  in  facsimile,  and  Esterhazy  then 
qualified  his  denial.  A  certain  "good  fairy,"  as  he  called 
a  mysterious  veiled  lady,  next  met  him  by  assignation  and 
put  him  in  possession  of  papers  which  were  said  to  sub- 
stantiate the  guilt  of  Dreyfus  and  his  own  innocence. 

Meanwhile,  the  French  press,  morning  and  evening, 
have  devoted  their  energies  to  providing  nothing  else  for 
the  amusement  and  attention  of  the  Parisian  public. 
Emile  Zola  has  entered  the  fray,  and,  if  the  affair  produces 
nothing  else,  the  magnificent  polemic  models  which  he 
has  uttered  will  remain  as  a  permanent  contribution  to 
literature.  The  military  officials  have  been  forced  to  take 
action ;.  and  the  results  of  an  investigation,  directed  chiefly 
against  Comte  Esterhazy,  will  be  recorded  in  the  next  is- 
sue of  "Current  History.''  The  highest  officials  of  the 
government  have  repeatedly  assured  the  deputies  and  the 
public  of  their  firm  belief  in  the  justice  of  the  sentence 
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against  Dreyfus;  and  M.  Scheurer  Kestner,  a  man  in 
whose  honor  and  probity  the  entire  French  people  relies, 
has  as  often  declared  his  belief  that  that  sentence  was 
wrong. 

All  that  has  been  recorded  is  only  the  surface  of  what 
is  really  interesting  the  French  public.  The  national  con- 
science is  disturbed  by  the  uneasy  fear  that  a  great  and 
grievous  wrong  has  been  done;  but  it  is  disturbed  far 
more  by  the  increasing  insight  into  the  means  by  which 
that  wrong  came  to  be.  It  is  not  possible  at  this  distance 
and  so  soon,  to  know  how  much  truth  may  lie  behind  the 
charges  and  counter-charges,  the  tales  of  'Veiled  ladies/' 
of  Jewish  conspiracies.  It  may  safely  be  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  many  men  well  versed  in  Parisian  affairs  do  not 
doubt  the  likelihood  of  a  conspiracy  operating  through 
the  demi-monde,  and  holding  in  its  clutches  persons 
closely  associated  with  the  higher  military  and  state  of- 
fices, which  has  successfully  punished  Captain  Dreyfus 
for  his  refusal  to  submit  to  blackmail.  Equally  unques- 
tioned is  the  likelihood  that  Dreyfus  was  the  victim  of  the 
anti-Semitic  movement,  and  that  the  charges  against  Es- 
terhazy  have  grown  out  of  a  movement  organized  among 
the  Jews  to  retaliate  upon  their  enemies.  To  such  move- 
ments, the  life  and  welfare  of  one  man  more  or  less  can 
mean  no  more  to-day  than  they  did  to  those  that  stamped 
out  witchcraft  or  the  Albigensian  heresy. 

The  French  Academy. — On  the  very  day  when  the 
Drevfus  affair  became  acute,  M.  Claretie  delivered  before 
the  French  Academy  the  annual  oration  preceding  the 
award  of  the  prizes  given  each  year  by  the  Academy  to 
the  person  who  has  performed  the  most  virtuous  act  or 
given  the  most  exemplary  proof  of  virtue  during  the  year. 
Tlie  prize,  2,500  francs,  was  given  to  Jeanne  Marie  Bonne- 
fois,  who,  beginning  life  as  an  acrobat  at  fairs,  has 
crowned  a  career  of  self-denial  by  establishing  booth 
schools  to  accompany  the  travelling  shows  at  fairs  and  ed- 
ucate the  children.  The  literary  prizes  included  one  of 
1,500  francs  to  M.  Francis  de  Pres^euse  for  his  book  on 
Cardinal  Manning,  and  one  of  1,000  francs  to  M.  Legouis 
for  his  "Jc^^^sse  de  Wordsworth." 

Miscellaneous. — ^An  important  report  on  the  naval  es- 
timates for  1898  was  made  by  M.  de  Kerjegu,  November 
7,  for  the  outlay  of  265,273,000  francs,  an  increase  of  20,- 
261^000  francs  over  1897.     Between  ninety  and  one  hun- 
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dred  and  twenty  million  francs  is  pledged  for  new  vessels 
each  year  until  1905.  A  similar  report  on  colonial  esti- 
mates shows  that  Madagascar  will  have  cost  France,  up  to 
the  end  of  the  current  year,  124,000,000  francs.  Reasons 
are  given,  however,  for  believing  that  this  outlay  will  ul- 
timatelv  [wove  a  good  investment. 

M,  i>arian  resigned  the  position  of  Minister  of  Justice, 
December  i,  and  was  im- 
mediately   succeeded    by 
M.  Milliard.      The  resig- 
nation   resulted    from    a 
vote   of   censure   by   the 
senate,    disapproving    oi 
action  taken  by  one  of  his 
subordinates,   whom    the 
minister    upheld.      The 
public  prosecutor  at  Es- 
palion    had    been    trans- 
ferred   to    another    post; 
and  in  order  to  avoid  de- 
lay,  the   Procureur-Gen- 
eral    requested    him,    as 
well  as  his  successor,  to 
take  the  requisite  magis- 
H.  iJKK*o\,  ^^^"^  BiHisTiB  OF         tfius.1  oEths  by  telcgTaph. 
Although    similar    oaths 
have  not  infrequently  been  sent  by  mail,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable disapproval  of  the  innovation  in  using  the  tele- 
graph.    This  was  partly -due,  it  is  probable,  to  the  fact 
that  no  denial  was  offered  to  the  charges  that  the  unusual 
haste  was  caused  by  a  desire  to  make  use  of  the  new  offi- 
cials in  electioneering. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  has  rejected  the  application  of 
Mile.  Jeanne  Chauvin  to  be  sworn,  as  one  of  the  prelim- 
inary conditions  of  admission  to  the  bar.  The  Court  held 
that,  under  the  old  law,  the  profession  of  advocate  was  re- 
stricted to  the  male  sex,  and  that  such  restriction  is  im- 
plied in  modern  legislation.  In  certain  cases,  moreover, 
an  advocate  has  to  act  as  substitute  for  the  judge,  and  the 
profession  has  always  the  closest  affinity  to  the  magis- 
tracy. The  applicant  urged  that  her  exclusion  would  be 
contrary  to  modem  manners  and  civilization;  but  the 
court  held  that  legislation  alone  car  alter  old  laws  or  make 
new  ones  more  adaptable  to  new  conditions. 
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On  October  1 1  a  tax  riot  occurred  in  Rome.  Headed 
by  the  pro-syndic  of  the  city  and  the  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  procession  of  about  20,000 
tradesmen  marched  to  the  office  of  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, to  protest  against  the  increase  of  taxation  proposed 
by  the  government. 

In  Italy  taxation  is  so  high  as  to  be  most  oppressive.  For 
example,  an  income  tax  of  13  1-2  per  cent  is  imposed  on  all  in- 
comes above  $120  a  year.  The  tax  on  land  is  enormous — 43  per 
cent  of  the  rental  value.  Homes  are  burdened  with  34  ]/eT  cent 
of  their  rental  value. 

It  appears  that  some  of  the  crowd  became  angjy  at 
being  excluded  from  the  building,  and  became  violent  in 
their  demonstration,  whereupon  the  police  were  called  on 
to  disperse  the  rioters.  One  of  the  latter  was  killed,  and 
several  policemen,  besides  many  citizens,  were  injured. 
Numerous  arrests  were  made. 

On  December  2  the  chamber  of  deputies  appointed  a 
commission  of  five  to  inquire  into  the  charges  persistently 
laid  against  the  ex-premier,  Sig^or  Crispi,  of  compHcity 
in  the  great  banking  scandals  of  a  few  years  ago  and  the 
alleged  illegal  traffic  in  decorations  (Vol.  3,  pp.  145,  374, 
600,  816;  Vol.  4,  pp.  424,  665,  896;  Vol.  5,  pp.  188,  439, 
701).  This  action  was  taken  as  a  result  of  the  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Italian  court  of  cassation,  which  quashed  the 
judicial  indictment  brought  against  Signor  Crispi  on  the 
ground  that  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  justice  were  not 
competent  to  deal  with  such  charges  brought  against  a 
former  member  of  the  government,  or  his  conduct  while  in 
the  government.  The  court  of  cassation  held  that  such 
charges  must  be  dealt  with  by  parliament,  which  was  the 
contention  of  Signor  Crispi. 

It  will  be  remembered  tfhat  a  few  years  ago  the  Bank  of  Rome, 
the  Bank  of  Naples,  and  other  kindred  institutions,  were  wrecked 
by  a  series  of  colossal  frauds.  In  each  case  the  insolvency  of  the 
bank  appeared  to  have  been  brought  about  through  the  black- 
mailing extortions  to  which  it  was  subjected  by  leading  politi- 
cians and  government  officials  of  the  day.  Most  of  this  dishon- 
esty took  place  during  the  administration  of  Crispi,  though  his 
enemies  do  not  accuse  the  ex-premier  of  having  plundered  the 
banks  to  add  to  his  private  resources,  but  have  generally  accepted 
his  statement  that  the  money  extorted  from  these  institutions  was 
used  by  him  for  the  secret  service  fund  of  the  government  and 
in  electoral  expenditure.  However,  unfortunately  for  him,  the 
judicial  authorities  who  inquired  into  the  circumstances  that  led 
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up  to  the  failure  of  the  banks,  discovered  that  among  the  most 
voracious  of  the  plunderers  was  Signora  Crispi,  the  veteran 
statesman's  wife. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Failure  of  Parliamentary  OoYenunent. — ^The  signifi- 
cance of  the  statistics  of  the  population  in  Austria  and 
Hungary  given  in  the  preceding  issue  of  "Current  His- 
tory" (p.  704),  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  Austria  the  Germans 
are  the  governing  class,  although  they  form  a  distinct  mi- 
nority of  the  population;  and  that  the  same  statement 
holds  true  of  the  Mag>'ar  race  in  Hungary.  The  Ger- 
mans have  dominated  the  Austrian  government,  holding 
the  offices  of  administration,  and  controlling  its  policy  so 
as  to  maintain  their  ascendancy.  The  Czechs  of  Bohemia 
have,  however,  recovered  gradually  from  the  crushing  re- 
pression imposed  upon  them  after  the  revolt  of  1848;  and 
for  many  years,  more  especially  since  1892,  they  have  agi- 
tated with  increasing  vigor  for  a  recognition  of  their  race 
by  the  government.  In  spite  of  bitter  opposition  and  re- 
peated defeat,  they  have  persisted,  and  succeeded  last 
spring  in  securing  from  Count  Badeni,  the  Austrian  prime 
minister,  a  decree  authorizing  the  use  of  the  Czech  lan- 
guage in  the  administration  of  Bohemia  (p.  469).  The 
Germans  recognized  that  this  measure  vitally  affected 
their  own  ascendancy,  and  that  it  would  inevitably  lead  to 
further  demands  from  the  Bohemians,  as  well  as  from  the 
various  Slavic  races  who  contribute  largely  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  empire.  They  instituted,  therefore,  without 
delay,  a  vigorous  campaign  intended  to  force  the  with- 
drawal of  the  obnoxious  measure.  The  Czechs  retaliated 
by  demanding  that  their  national  tongue  should  be  made, 
if  not  the  only  language  officially  recognized  in  Bohemia, 
at  least  a  required  language  in  all  official  transactions. 
The  result  incidentally  desired,  of  course,  was  to  diminish 
largely  the  number  of  Germans  competent  to  hold  office 
in  Bohemia. 

Tlw  Ausglcich, — Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs 
when,  on  October  12,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Aus- 
trian Reichsrath,  prolonging  for  one  year  the  '*Aus- 
gleich"  between  Austria  and  Hungary.  In  1867,  Hun- 
gary succeeded  in  gaining  formal  recognition  as  a  vital 
and  respected  member  of  the  dual  monarchy.  The  chief 
result  of  this  recognition  was  the  Ausgleich,  or  so-called 
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"compromise  arrangement/'  by  which  Hungary  contrib- 
uted three-tenths  as  her  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  army, 
foreign  establishments,  and  other  matters  of  common  in- 
terest to  the  two  halves  of  the  empire.  This  arrangement 
was  to  be  revised  at  the  end  of  each  decade;  and  it  has 
been  twice  re-enacted  by  the  parliament  of  each  country, 
with  slight  modifications.  The  growth  of  Hungarian 
commerce  and  manufactures,  especially  during  the  past 
ten  years,  has  been  far  more  rapid  than  that  of  Austria. 
This  implies,  as  each  recognizes,  the  justice  and  necessity 
of  altering  the  proportion  of  contribution.  The  time  re- 
quired for  such  a  readjustment  is  inevitably  very  consider- 
able, if  it  is  to  be  mutually  satisfactory  and  permanent. 
As  the  respective  governments  failed  to  take  the  matter 
under  consideration  sufficiently  early  to  allow  for  its  set- 
tlement before  the  expiration  of  the  existing  Ausgleich  on 
December  31,  1897,  it  was  decided  to  request  the  two 
parliaments  to  continue  the  existing  arrangement  for  one 
year,  unless  sooner  supplanted  by  the  revised  plan.  Tliis 
was  agreed  to  by  the  Hungarian  Diet,  October  21,  with 
the  more  readiness  as  Hungarian  interests  obviously  pros- 
per under  the  smaller  proportion  of  imperial  contribution. 
In  Austria,  the  government  was  utterly  unable  to  se- 
cure the  acceptance  of  this  agreement  by  the  parliament; 
and,  beginning  with  January  i,  1898,  no  strictly  legal  con- 
nection exists  between  the  two  halves  of  the  monarchy, 
except  in  the  person  of  the  common  sovereign.  That 
this  is  so,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  wise  consideration  of  the 
Hungarian  ministry,  under  Baron  Banffy,  who  has  con- 
sistently maintained  his  policy  of  refusing  to  utilize  the 
difficulties  of  Austria  in  order  to  promote  the  independ- 
ence or  the  momentary  welfare  of  Hungary.  To  do  this, 
Baron  Banffy  has  been  forced  to  oppose  with  all  possible 
vigor  the  efforts  of  Francis  Kossuth,  the  son  of  the  great 
patriot  leader,  and  the  present  champion  of  the  Independ- 
ence party,  who  has  used  all  his  efforts  to  force  the  Hun- 
garian government  to  recognize  the  freedom  for  action 
which  results  from  the  action  of  the  Austrian  parliament. 

Riotous  Scenes  in  the  Reichsrath. — When  the  Ausgleich  meas- 
ure came  before  the  Austrian  Reichsrath,  the  German  members 
immediately  served  notice  on  the  ministry  that  the  passage  of  this 
measure  would  be  prevented  unless  the  Czech  language  ordi- 
nance was  recalled.  Unfortunately,  the  Czech  members  had 
^own  how  this  prevention  might  be  accomplished,  by  the  means 
employed  during  their  agitation  for  national  recognition.    The 
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methods  usually  adopted  by  a  determined  opposition  to  legisla- 
tion— the  presentation  of  innumerable  and  diversi^ed  petitions; 
the  demand  for  repeated  and  prolonged  voting;  the  delivery  of 
speeches,  one  of  which,  twelve  hours  long,  was  made  by  the 
so  me- time  famous  burgomaster  of  Vienna,  Herr  Lueger  (Vol.  6, 
p-  439)— were  carried  as  far  as  possible  by  the  opponents  of  the 
ministry.  These,  however,  were  soon  succeeded  by  much  more 
elective  means  of  attracting  attention  to  the  cause  and  to  its  ad- 
vocates. Mr.  Clemens,  in  Mark  Twain*s  next  book,  will  prob- 
ably describe  the  events  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness.  For 
the  present  record,  a  very  brief  suggestion  must  suffice,  although 
the  matter  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole  history 
of  deliberative  assemblies. 

The  representatives  of  the  Austrian  citizens  assembled  in  par- 
liament from  day  to  day,  with  occasional  longer  intermissions, 
for  nearly  two  months,  and  proved  tiheir  absolute  inability  to  con- 
trol themselves.  One  presiding  officer -retired  before  the  difficul- 
ties fairly  began;  and  his  two  successors  were  overcome  by  the 
physical  strain  to  which  they  were  subjected.  The  opposition 
had  determined  to  prevent  the  transaction  of  business,  and  they 
succeeded.  Catcalls  and  yells  tried  throats  so  severely  that  call- 
ing of  opprobrious  terms  was  rendered  painful,  and  therefore  the 
catcalls  were  replaced  by  penny  whistles  and  tin  trumpets.  The 
slamming  of  desk  lids  becoming  monotonous,  the  members  took 
off  the  lids,  and  used  them  to  hammer  upon  chairs  and  floor,  and 
occasionally  upon  each  other,  until  the  officials  removed  every- 
thing movable  from  the  room.  Tired  of  calling  their  presiding 
officer,  Herr  Abrahamowitz,  by  names  too  vile  for  print,  the  ob- 
structionists attacked  and  hustled  him  upon  his  platform;  and  a 
free  fight  between  his  friends  and  their  opponents  resulted,  after 
which  several  members  were  attended  by  physicians.  The  fol- 
lowing day  a  barricade  was  erected  by  carpenters  about  the  trib- 
une of  the  president.  By  means  of  a  series  of  concerted  signals, 
the  president  put,  and  the  majority  passed,  amid  the  hubbub  and 
uproar  which  drowned  every  attempt  to  speak,  a  rule  authorizing 
the  use  of  force  to  expel  any  member  creating  a  disturbance. 
Immediately  afterwards,  six  police  officers  were  barely  successful 
in  carrying  from  the  room  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  Herr 
Wolf.  Several  other  expulsions  foHowed,  the  only  case  where 
force  was  not  necessarily  used  being  that  of  one  very  prominent 
and  very  corpulent  member. 

Rioting  at  Prague. — Meanwhile  the  populace  had  taken  up  the 
agitation.  The  university  students,  mostly  Germans,  organized 
several  serious  conflicts  with  the  police,  while  the  military  forces 
were  called  out  on  several  occasions  to  disperse  the  gathering 
mobs,  in  Vienna,  Gratz,  and  other  centres.  In  Bohemia,  retalia- 
tion  was  quickly  organized.  The  houses  and  shi^  of  oermans 
at  Prague,  as  if  by  prearrangement,  were  attacked,  stormed,  and 
looted  before  the  arrival  of  effective  police  forces.  The  use  of 
German  conversation  on  the  street,  or  the  failure  to  display  the 
Czech  tricolor,  became  equally  dangerous.  The  situation  was 
not,  however,  unprecedented,  and  the  officials  of  the  government 
promptly  realized  the  necessity  of  decisive  action.  The  Stand- 
recht,  or  summary  civil  procedure,  miscalled  martial  law,  was 
proclaimed;  and  under  its  provisions  a  few  persons  were  on  their 
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way  to  fulfill  long  terms  of  imprisonmeni  within  three  hours  of 
their  Arrest,  while  the  hangman,  with  the  accompanying  confes- 
sor, awaited  near  the  hall  of  justice  prepared  to  execute  his 
functions  without  delay. 

A  New  Xiiuatiy. — The  change  of  ministry  was  the  di- 
rect provocation  for  the  riots  in  Prague  and  the  other 
Bohemian  cities.  The  riotous  excitement  among  the 
Austrian  Germans  had  extended  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  further  seri- 
ous trouble  was  becom- 
ing daily  more  probable. 
The  burgomaster  of 
Vienna  expressed  grave 
fears  of  the  temper  of  the 
populace;  and  at  last,  on 
November  28,  the  prime 
minister  tendered  his  res- 
ignation. What  is  more, 
he  induced  the  emperor 
to  accept  it,  as  the  only 
means  of  averting  blood- 
shed as  well  as  more  seri- 
ous dangers  to  the  na- 
tional welfare.  "Down 
with  Badeni"  had  been 
the  cry  of  the  opposition. 
Their  purpose  was  ac- 
complished,     but      it      has  ^^py  ^g^  OAtTTSCH    HBW  AUSTBIAH 

been    a    barren    victory,  muiiiii. 

The  problems  of  the  lan- 
guage ordinance  and  of  the  Ausgleich  appear  no  nearer 
solution  than  before,  although  the  new  ministry  is  making 
every  effort  to  discover  some  way  out  of  the  dilemma. 
This  ministry  was  organized  by  Baron  von  Gautsch  von 
Frankenthurn,  as  premier  and  minister  of  the  interior. 

The  Delegations. — The  Delegations  from  the  parlia- 
ments of  Austria  and  Hungary,  to  whom  are  committed 
the  duties  connected  with  the  government  and  the  com- 
mon interests  of  the  whole  empire,  met  at  Vienna  during 
the  week  of  November  15,  and  quietly  attended  to  their 
functions.  Most  important  among  these  is  the  speech  of 
the  foreign  minister,  the  European  utterance  which  most 
closely  corresponds  to  the  Guildhall  speech  of  the  English 
premier. 
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Count  Goluchowski  presented  an  able  review  of  events  dur- 
ing the  year,  laying  equal  stress  with  Lord  Salisbury  upon  the 
important  achievements  of  the  European  concert.  The  ties  bind- 
ing the  Triple  Alliance  were  said  to  be  as  close  as  ever,  a  state- 
ment which  gained  much  weight  from  the  fact  that  the  premier 
had  but  just  returned  from  an  important  visit  to  Italy,  where  he 
had  several  fruitful  conferences  with  the  government.  His  most 
important  announcement,  however,  was  that  the  Austro- Russian 
"entente"  has  been  definitely  brou^t  about.  This  took  shape  in 
the  note  uttered  by  the  two  powers,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Greco-Turkish  war,  insisting  upon  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
the  status  quo  among  the  Balkan  states.  Out  of  this  has  grown 
a  frank  agreement  and  clear  understanding  between  the  two  pow- 
ers, affirming  their  common  resolve  to  respect  the  independence 
and  self-government  of  the  Balkan  states,  and  to  abstain  from  ex- 
ercising any  conflicting  preponderating  influence  upon  them. 

The  political  bearings  of  Count  Goluchowski's  speech  have 
already  been  reviewed  in  this  number  of  ''Current  History,"  as 
also  the  significance  of  his  remarks  insisting  upon  the  necessity 
of  European  combination  against  the  trade  and  industrial  com- 
petition coming  from  the  nations  of  the  Western  World  (see  p. 
86i). 

The  foreign  minister's  words  at  once  attracted  much 
attention,  and  fears  were  entertained  that  they  foreboded 
commercial  action  prejudicial  to  the  United  States.  The 
policy  of  Count  Goluchowski  heretofore,  however,  has 
been  directed  towards  the  legitimate  development  of  inter- 
nal resources,  and  the  opening  of  markets  by  means  of  a 
rational  organization  in  the  consular  service.  His  ener- 
gies are  likely  for  some  time  to  be  absorbed  in  overcoming 
the  spirit  which  animates  the  narrow-minded  nationality 
squabbles  which  paralyze  the  economic  development  of 
the  country. 

Count  Franz  Thun  was  elected  president  of  the  Aus- 
trian Delegations,  and  Count  Julius  Szapary  of  the  Hun- 
garian Delegations. 

Austrian  trade  and  industry  were  further  discussed  by 
the  Central  Association  of  Austrian  Manufacturers,  which 
met  at  Vienna  November  24.  Many  expedients  were 
proposed,  all  aiming  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  com- 
municatingf  between  the  native  producer  and  a  foreign 
market.  The  real  difficulty,  as  it  appeared,  lies  in  the 
total  lack  of  any  distinct  class  of  middlemen,  to  superin- 
tend the  strictly  commercial  branches  of  trade.  Steps 
were  taken  to  organize  a^  commercial  company  for  the  pro- 
motion of  export  trade,  which  should  unite  the  various 
factors  already  engaged  in  this  business  for  mutual  pro- 
tection. 
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Organization  and  Accidents. — ^The  Associa- 
tion of  Austrian  Railway  Officials  has  rendered  a  careful 
report  on  the  causes  and  remedies  for  the  marked  increase 
in  railway  accidents  in  Austria  and  Germany.  'These 
have  been  especially  noticeable  during  the  pa*  year,  and 
have  attracted  much  discussion  in  the  press  and  at  socialist 
and  other  public  gatherings.  Much  has  been  said  by 
labor  agitators  about  the  excessive  hours  of  work  for  rail- 
way servants,  and  about  misplaced  economy  in  malad- 
ministration. The  railway  officials  find  the  main  cause  in 
the  great  and  spasmodic  development  in  traffic,  with 
which  the  technical  and  administrative  organization  has 
not  been  able  to  keep  pace.  The  demands  have  enor- 
mously increased  duj-ing  the  past  three  years,  with  the  re- 
sult of  an  entire  breakdown  in  arrangements  formerly  suf- 
ficient, with  constantly  recurring  interruptions  and  acci- 
dents. An  entire  change  of  system,  probably  on  an  Eng- 
lish pattern,  is  strongly  recommended. 

Lotteries. — ^The  Hungarian  government,  October  15, 
decreed  the  absolute  abolition  of  all  lotteries  in  the  king- 
dom, whether  municipal,  state,  or  private.  The  church 
and  many  important  charities  are  very  seriously  threat- 
ened, as  a  chief  source  of  income  is  thus  taken  away  from 
them,  but  the  ultimate  effect  upon  the  people  and  the  civ- 
ilized standing  of  the  state  can  but  be  very  beneficial. 

RUSSIA. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  special  commission  ap- 
pointed to  ascertain  the  names  of,  and  to  distribute  relief 
to,  the  victims  erf  the  Khodynski  plain  disaster,  which  oc- 
curred on  May  30,  1896,  during  the  coronation  festivities 
in  Moscow  (Vol.  6,  pp.  443,  687),  the  number  actually 
crushed  to  death  on  the  spot  was  1,386,  while  43  more  died 
subsequently  from  injuries,  making  the  total  1,429  persons 
of  all  ages.  Of  these,  774  were  men,  605  women,  and  50 
were  unrecognized  and  remain  totally  unknown.  The 
sum  of  money  g^ven  by  the  czar  and  distributed  by  the 
commission  was  390,000  roubles — about  £40,000.  One 
thousand  roubles  was  the  highest  donation  to  each  family 
which  the  accident  deprived  of  its  chief  breadwinner. 

According  to  a  statement  given  credence  by  the  press 
about  the  fniddle  of  November,  the  work  of  construction 
on  the  Trans-Siberian  railway  is  sufficiently  far  advanced 
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to  enable  one  to  traverse  the  distance  from  Vladivostock 
to  St.  Petersburgf  in  ten  or  twelve  days.  The  "States- 
man's Year  Book"  asserts  that  the  Russian  government 
expects  to  complete  the  Trans-Siberian  road  in  1905, 
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Colonization  of  Palestine. — Tlie  project  of  a  return  of 
the  Hebrew  race  to  Palestine  has  attracted  renewed  atten- 
tion since  the  recent  Zionist  congjess  at  Basle.  Switzer- 
land (p.  709).  The  history  of  the  modem  movement  and 
the  results  already  attained,  are  very  briefly  as  follows: 

There  are  now  22  Jewish  colonies  in  Palestine,  occupying 
ahogether  about  100,000  acres  of  land,  and  comprising  5.500  to 
6.000  people.  The  country,  it  is  estimated,  can  accommodate 
3,000.000  more  without  crowding. 

As  long  ago  aa  1840,  an  agitation  for  the  sending  of  colonies 
to  the  Holy  Land  was  started  by  Sir  Moses  Montefiore;  but  it 
was  only  in  1878  that  the  first  colony,  called  "Pethach-Tikvah" 
(the  Gate  of  Hope),  set  out.  This  early  attempt  failed  through 
the  settlers'  ignorance  of  farming. 

An  agricultural  school  had  been  started  near  Jaffa  by  Charles 
Netter  as  early  as  i8?o,  but  it  was  for  some  time  in  a  poor  con- 
dition. It  was  supported  by  the  "Alliance  Israelite  Umverselle." 
an  international  society  of  Jews  de\'oted  to  educational  and  clur- 
itable  purposes.  This  school  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  to-day, 
sending  its  graduates  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  agricultural  col- 
onies planted  in  Argentina  by  the  late  Baron  de  Hirsch,  as  well 
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as  to  the  various  colonies  of  Palestine.  It  is  appropriately  called 
**Mikveh  Israel"  (the  Gathering  of  Israel),  for  its  pupils  come 
from  Russia,  Roumania,  Galicia,  Turkey,  ligypt,  and  North  Af- 
rica, as  well  as  from  the  children  of  the  Palestmian  colonies. 

When  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  became  very  bitter,  in 
1879,  some  of  them  fled  to  Palestine,  and  in  1880  founded  two  vil- 
lages, with  agricultural  settlements  attached,  called  Sichron- 
Ja'akob  and  Rosh-Pinah.  The  former  is  now  the  largest  and 
most  fk)urishing  of  all  the  colonies,  sheltering  about  1,000  per- 
sons, who  cultivate  5,000  acres  of  land. 

The  Russian  persecutions  of  the  Jews  in  1881  caused  the  emi- 
gration of  many  Russian  Jews,  some  of  wham  came  to  America, 
but  others  turned  toward  Palestine.  The  Jews  of  Odessa,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Russia,  being  not  very  far  from  Palestine, 
looked  in  that  direction.  Some  of  the  students  of  the  universities 
of  Odessa,  Moscow,  Harkov,  and  St.  Petersburg  formed  a  soci- 
ety called  the  Biluzi,  from  the  initials  of  the  Hebrew  words  used 
as  a  motto,  the  translation  of  which  is,  "Come,  let  us  go,  O  House 
of  Israel!"  As  a  result  of  this  agitation  the  old  colony  of 
Pethach-Tikvah  was  re-established,  together  with  a  new  one, 
Rishon-l'Zion,  in  1882.  The  former  has  2,400  acres  of  land,  on 
which  are  80  houses,  in  which  648  persons  have  their  homes. 
Risbon-rZion  owns  2,300  acres. 

A  wealthy  Russian  Jewish  philanthropist,  Zebi  Hirsh  Le- 
wantin,  founded  the  co»lony  of  Nachlath-Reuben  in  1883,  but  a 
year  later  one  of  the  Rothschilds  had  to  come  to  its  aid.  It  is 
now  thriving  on  2,400  acres  of  land,  having  fifty  families  and 
employing  two  hundred  Jewish  day  laborers.  Other  settlements 
followed  m  1883-4,  including  one,  Gadavah,  founded  by  students 
from  Russian  universities. 

A  small  colony  settled  in  Wadi-el-Chanin  in  1887,  and  lias 
been  so  successful  that  eight  little  villages  have  sprung  up  around 
it,  having  1,500  inhabitants.  As  late  as  1890  other  small  colonies 
grew  up  around  the  larger  settlements. 

When  the  second  storm  of  Russian  persecution  broke,  in 
1891,  it  was  found  that  four  more  colonies  had  been  planted  by 
those  who  anticipated  this  outburst,  but  the  Turkish  government 
then  interfered,  and,  when  the  penniless  Russian  Jews  began  to 
overrun  Palestine,  they  were  stopped  by  the  sultan's  edict.  This 
put  a  stop  to  immigration  and  colonization  until  1893,  when  the 
law  was  partially  suspended  and  a  few  were  admitted.  Twelve 
hundred  families  reached  Palestine  in  1894,  bringing  new  blood 
and  renewed  enthusiasm  to  the  colonists.  Since  that  time  there 
has  been  a  gradual  infiltration  of  settlers  and  a  constant  develop- 
ment of  resources  and  enterprises. 

While  the  chief  products  of  the  colonies  are  wine,  silk,  and 
fruits,  each  colony  has  some  specialty.  Jessud-Hama'alah,  for 
instance,  cultivates  roses  for  the  manufacture  of  perfumery; 
Merom  has  24,000  olive-trees;  another  devotes  special  attention 
to  cattle-raising;  and  the  colonies  east  of  the  river  Jordan  raise 
large  quantities  of  wheat.  When  the  colonists  first  arrive  they 
live  in  rude  huts  of  thatch  or  straw,  but  before  a  season  is  over 
they  erect  substantial  stone  dwellings;  each  colonist  has  his  own 
kitchen-garden  near  his  home;  and  with  poultry,  a  horse  and 
wagon,  and  a  cow,  he  lives  in  comfort  and  security  undreamt  of 
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in  Roumania  or  Russia.  As  a  colony  prospers  it  sends  out 
smaller  colonies  in  the  neigh  bo  itood. 

It  was  announced  in  October  that  the  Czar  Nicholas 
1 1,  had  issued  an  edict  debarring  Hebrews  from  settling  in 
Siberia. 

BELGIUM. 

A  treaty  between  the  United  Slates  and  Eelgiuni  ex- 
empts the  citizens  of 
each  country  in  the 
other  from  military 
service  therein.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  Bel- 
g  i  a  n  government 
proposed  to  compel 
foreigners  to  serve  in 
the  Civil  guard  on  the 
theory  that  that  body 
was  not  part  of  the 
army,  though,  in  case 
of  war  and  in  times  of 
peril,  it  might  be 
called  upon  to  do  gar- 
rison duty  H  o  w- 
ever,  on  protest  from 
Americans  living  in 
Brussels,  p  ressure 
was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  government 
there,  through  United 
States  Minister  Bel- 
■.niBc  xjuN  Of  sKKviA.  jjjj^y  Storer,  and  the 

obnoxious  proposal  was  abandoned.  Hereafter  Ameri- 
can citizens  resident  in  Belgium  will  be  exempted  from 
service  in  the  Civil  guard. 


SERVIA. 

On  October  19  King  Alexander  of  Servia  returned  to 
Belgrade  from  a  trip,  during  which  he  had  visited  Paris, 
France.  His  father,  ex-King  Milan,  accompanied  him 
back  to  the  Servian  capital.  The  presence  of  the  notori- 
ous spendthrift  in  Servia  was  in  direct  violation  of  pledges 
made  at  the  time  his  annuity  from  the  Servian  treasur\' 
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was  fixed  (Vol.  2,  p.  61),  and  in  violation  also  of  the  con- 
stitution under  which  he  was  succeeded  on  his  abdication 
in  March,   1889,  by  his  son,  the  present  ruler.      The 
pledges  referred  to,  however,  were  broken  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, early  in  1894  (Vol.  4,  p.  218) ;  and,  as  for  the  con- 
stitution, it  seems  to  be  customary  for  the  young  king  to 
defer  to  that  only  when  it  suits  liis  convenience;  in  fact, 
he     practically    abol- 
ished it  by  the  coup 
d'etatof  April  13,1893, 
whereby   he   assumed 
the  reins  of    govern- 
ment  before    he   had 
attained     legal     age 
(Vol.  3,  p.  3g3). 

The  return  of  the 
former  king  to  Bel- 
grade  is  ascribed 
partly  to  the  fact  that 
he  has  recently  inher- 
ited the  vast  fortune 
of  the  late  Baron 
Baich,  who  was  the 
heir  of  Michael  III. 
of  Servia,  uncle  of  Mi- 
lan,  who    was   assassi-     ^_   yunuN  oeokgkvitch   kew  sehvian  fubmieb.  ■ 

nated    in     1868,    and    ""■'"''■''""'"'■"""''■""' 

who  was  Milan's  predecessor  on  the  throne  of  Servia. 

As  on  the  earlier  occasion  when  the  ex-king  broke  his 
pledges,  his  recent  return  to  the  Servian  capital  was  at 
once  followed  by  a  change  of  ministry.  The  Siniitscli 
cabinet  which  took  office  in  July,  1895  (Vol.  5,  p.  709),  re- 
signed; and  was  succeeded,  October  23,  by  a  new  minis- 
try under  Dr.  Vladen  Georgevitch,  formerly  Servian 
minister  at  Constantinople. 

Another  explanation,  however,  of  the  change  of  min- 
istry, has  been  circulated,  namely,  that  it  was  due  to  the 
action  of  the  Simitsch  government  in  sending  to  Paris, 
without  the  knowledge  of  King  Alexander,  a  large  order 
for  army  rifles.  The  king  was  consulted  by  the  French 
foreign  minister  regarding  the  difficulties  of  paying  for 
the  order,  and  the  contract  was  cancelled. 
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INDIA. 

Tirah  Frontier  Expedition. — Tlie  operations  against 
the  Mohmand  or  Mamund  tribes  on  the  Northwest  fron- 
tier of  British  India  (p.  725),  were  brought  to  a  successful 
termination  early  in  October.  Before  their  completion, 
however,  General  Sir  William  Lockhart,  who  had  been 
ordered  to  take  command  of  the  frontier  operations,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  disturbed  region  and  assumed  personal  di- 
rection. It  became  clear  that  decisive  and  considerable 
action  would  have  to  be  taken,  before  the  tribes,  notably 
the  Afridis  and  Orakzais,  could  be  duly  impressed  with 
the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  respectful  and  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  British  power.  Such  action  was  foreshad- 
owed in  a  general  order  issued  from  Simla,  October  7,  di- 
recting that  the  Afridi  clansmen  serving  in  the  British 
army,  who  constitute  some  of  the  very  best  native  soldiers, 
should  be  detailed  from  their  regiments  for  service  not 
connected  with  the  operations  against  their  fellows.  This 
was  followed  by  a  proclamation  to  the  tribes,  reminding 
them  of  what  had  occurred  during  the  summer,  and  de- 
claring that,  in  consequence,  all  allowances  hitherto 
granted  by  the  British  government  were  forfeited,  and 
that  an  expedition  would  march  through  the  territor>'  oc- 
cupied by  the  Afridis  and  Orakzais,  from  the  heart  of 
•  whose  country  the  terms  imposed  upon  them  would  be  an- 
nounced. The  Afridis  have  for  many  generations  boasted 
that  no  enemy  has  ever  dared  venture  even  an  approach  to 
their  valleys,  into  which  the  British  forces  now  prepared 
to  advance. 

An  advanced  base  of  supplies  was  established  at  the 
very  entrance  to  the  Afridi  countr\%  at  Kohat  (see  map,  p. 
723).  Here  a  force  of  3i,cxx>  soldiers,  supported  by  a  re- 
serve brigade  of  3,200  men,  was  collected,  with  their  fol- 
lowing of  18,250  persons,  14,000  mules,  and  2,200  camels, 
to  which  constant  additions  were  made,  until  over  25,000 
animals  were  in  use.  The  general  advance  beg^n  on  Oc- 
tober 17,  into  the  centre  of  the  country  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Kuram  valley,  whose  natives  had  gathered  in  full 
force  to  dispute  the  invasion.  Fighting  began  at  once, 
and  has  continued  without  interruption,  and  with  var>'ing 
fortune.  The  British  troops  were,  in  large  part,  unused 
to  the  sort  of  work  required  of  them,  while  their  officers 
were  equally  inexperienced.      Never  dreaming  but  that 
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the  month's  campaigning,  which  ordinarily  sees  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  a  "little  war/'  would  suffice  in  the 
present  instance,  they  went  on  full  tilt  at  the  enemy,  who 
lost  no  opportunity  of  giving  them  object-lessons  in  how 
to  fight  over  broken  country.  As  Sir  William  Lockhart 
said  on  November  i8,  after  the  terrible  disaster  to  a  troop 
of  the  Dorset  regiment:  • 


"We  are  opposed  to  perhaps  the  best  skirmishers  and  best 
natural  rifle  shots  in  the  world,  and  the  country  they  inhabit  is 
the  most  difficult  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Their  strength  lies 
principally  in  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ground,  which  enables 
them  to  watch  our  movements  unperceived  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  every  height  and  every  ravine.  Our  strength  lies  in  our 
discipline,  controlled  fire,  and  mutual  support,  and  our  weakness 
in  our  ignorance  of  the  ground  and  the  consequent  tendency  of 
small  parties  to  straggle  and  get  detached." 

The  significance  of  these  words  is  best  seen  in  the  tale 
of  casualties  to  the  British  troops,  which  were,  from  June 
lo  to  October  28,  247  killed  and  843  wounded,  which  fig- 
ures were  increased  to  433  killed  and  1,321  wounded  by 
December  23.  Of  these,  36  and  81,  respectively,  were 
English  officers. 

Before  the  march  had  fairly  begun,  troops  were  sent 
forward  to  clear  the  route.  This  necessitated  driving  the 
enemy  out  of  the  heights  by  a  small  village,  Dargai,  which 
commanded  the  road.  This  was  successfully  accom- 
plished and  the  village  destroyed;  but  when,  two  days 
later,  on  October  20,  the  main  force  advanced,  these 
heights  were  found  to  be  held  more  strongly  than  before. 
An  immediate  attack  by  direct  assault  was  ordered.  This 
necessitated  crossing  a  space  of  50  yards,  which  was 
under  the  direct  fire  of  the  natives  behind  the  rocks  above ; 
and  their  execution  was  so  accurate  that  the  attackincr 
force  lost  195  officers  and  men,  of  whom  4  officers  and  33 
men  were  killed.  At  the  critical  moment,  when  the  ad- 
vancing force  had  been  brought  to  a  standstill.  Colonel 
Mathias  turned  to  his  men,  who  had  just  reached  the  zone 
of  fire: 

"The  General  says  that  position  must  be  taken.  The  Gordon 
Highlanders  will  take  it." 

A  cheer  almost  drowned  the  order  to  advance,  and  the 
Highlanders  sprang  forward,  with  a  rush  that  carried 
them  over  the  defenses,  while  the  3d  Sikh  native  Indian 
regiment,  which  had  closely  followed  the  Gordons,  hur- 
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ried  the  enemy  in  their  flight.  That  nothing  might  be 
lacking  in  the  picturesque  and  inspiring  elements  of  this 
magnificent  performance,  one  of  the  Scotch  pipers  was 
shot  through  both  legs  just  as  the  rush  started;  but,  man- 
aging to  prop  himself  against  a  rock,  he  continued  with 
all  energy  to  play  "The  Cock  o'  the  North."  The  London 
"Times"  states  that  this  piper  was  named  Findlater,  and 
*  not    Peter   Milne,   as  at 

first  announced,  who  wai 
also  wounded  during  the 
assault. 

Heroism  is  never  in 
vain,  even  though,  as  at 
Dargai,  it  is  the  price  of 
an  apparent  military 
blunder.  Events  have, 
however,  amply  justified 
the  benefit  derived  from 
driving  the  natives  out  of 
their  most  impregnable 
stronghold  by  main  force 
delivered  directly.  At 
both  the  Sempagha  and 
V  Arlianga  passes,  besides 

other    points    of    minor 
strategic   consequence, 
■■icAprtK-DKm^L^it.^iijs-mAcmT,  e.  ■.,     ^jjgj.^  (j,g  encmv  might 

very  easily  have  inflicted 
much  more  damage  than  at  Dargai,  they  retired  as  soon 
as  the  invading  forces  formed  for  storming. 

The  British  advance  continued  as  fast  as  the  transport 
department  could  forward  the  240,000  pounds  of  food  and 

firovisions  required  for  the  daily  consumption  of  the 
orce.  By  the  end  of  October,  the  Mastura  valley,  en- 
tered by  the  Sempagha  pass,  had  been  explored  and 
mapped  by  the  Engineers'  officers;  and  the  advance  con- 
tinued over  the  Arhanga  pass  into  the  Valley  oi  Maidan, 
along  whose  further  edges  runs  the  Afghanistan,  bound- 
ary. The  Mastura  valley,  the  home  of  the  Orakzais,  was 
found  to  be  wide,  flat,  well  watered  in  all  its  parts,  fairly 
timbered  with  apricot  and  walnut  trees  about  the  villages, 
which  are  very  numerous  and  well  built,  and  evidently  in- 
habited by  an  industrious  and  well-to-do  people.  Much 
of  the  land  is  under  cultivation,  the  fields  carefuUif  tet~ 
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raced,  with  abundant  evidence  of  plenty  and  comfort. 
The  Afridis  have  their  houses  in  the  Maidan  valley,  and 
here  the  houses  were  found  scattered  over  the  countrv, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart.  They  are  large,  strong, 
substantial  buildings,  generally  including  a  town  or  keep. 
In  each  of  these  lives  a  family  or  group  of  blood  relations. 
As  these  were  all  hastily  deserted  at  the  approach  of  the 
British,  the  foraging  parties  were  enabled  to  bring  in 
good  stores  of  forage,  sacks  of  potatoes,  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  pumpkins,  walnuts,  etc.,  besides  the  indiscriminate 
loot  which  adds  so  much  to  the  fascination  of  campaign- 
ing to  all  soldiers.  This,  however,  is  But  one  side  of  the 
story,  for  the  natives  found  many  opportunities  of  reveng- 
ing themselves.  Once  a  troop  of  English  soldiers  went 
astray  in  a  ravine,  and  next  day  their  stripped  bodies  were 
found  by  the  searching  party.  Another  night  a  sudden 
rush  carried  oflf  a  section  of  a  belated  transport  train,  with 
ii,ooo  rounds  of  Lee-Metford  ammunition,  and  some  70 
ponies,  each  with  five  soldiers'  kits. 

Such  were  the  conditions  under  which  on  November 
12,  Sir  William  Lockhart  announced  to  the  representa- 
tives of  all  the  Orakzai  clans  the  conditions  under  which 
the  British  government  would  suspend  its  punishment 
and  receive  them  back  into  friendly  favor.     These  were: 

1.  Full  restoration  of  all  arms  and  property,  etc.,  looted 
from  the  Khyber  forts,  or  taken  from  the  British  on  any  subse- 
quent occasion. 

2.  Surrender  of  500  breech-loading  rifles. 

3.  Payment  of  a  fine  of  30,000  rupees. 

4.  Absolute  forfeiture  of  all  subsidies  and  allowances  granted 
to  the  tribes  in  the  past. 

5.  Formal  submission  to  be  tendered  in  Durbar. 
Everything  was  required  to  be  performed  within   fourteen 

days. 

The  inevitable  delays  followed,  with  requests  for  ex- 
tension of  time,  and  for  remission  or  more  favorable  dis- 
tribution of  the  penalties.  Before  long  all  the  Orakzai 
tribes  came  in,  paying  the  money  fines,  but  retaining  to 
the  last  their  personal  weapons.  Some  of  the  Afridis 
followed  their  example,  but  the  Zakka-Khels,  the 
leaders  of  disaflfection,  stubbornly  held  out.  In  pursu- 
ance of  his  original  declaration,  the  General  moved  about 
the  country,  destroying  houses  and  property  wherever  op- 
position was  offered.  The  moral  effect  was  of  course 
considerable;  but  there  remains,  beside,  the  practical  re- 
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suit  of  accurate  field  maps  and  topographical  surveys, 
which  have  been  thoroughly  made  in  all  directions  of  a 
country  which  had  scarcely  before  been  visited  by  Euro- 
peans. 

Meanwhile  December  approached;  and  the  excessive 
heat  and  dust  which  oppressed  the  troops  during  the  first 
fortnight  of  the  campaign,  were  replaced  by  13°  and  20° 
of  frost,  and  snow  fell  on  the  hills.  The  natives  them- 
selves never  spend  the  winter  in  these  upper  valleys ;  and 
it  became  manifestly  imperative  to  remove  the  British 
troops,  many  of  them  natives  of  southern  India,  before 
the  snow  closed  the  passes  and  thereby  stopped  the  sup- 
ply of  provisions.  Sending  back,  by  the  line  of  commu- 
nications, all  except  the  most  effective  members  of  his 
force,  the  general  reduced  everything  to  the  lightest  pos- 
sible order.  The  army  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  and, 
breaking  loose  from  its  base,  marched  down  the  parallel 
routes  by  the  Bara  and  the  Mastura  and  Warau  valleys, 
to  winter  quarters.  To  the  English  general,  this  was  sim- 
ply a  change  in  the  scene  of  action,  due  to  the  approach- 
ing inclement  weather,  and  his  plans  included  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  campaign  against  the  enemy  in  other  di- 
rections. But  to  the  Zakka-Khels  and  the  other  Afridis 
it  was  a  retreat,  the  evacuation  of  the  territory  won  with 
so  much  trouble.  They  gathered  with  the  eagerness  of 
successful  resistance  and  attacked  the  retiring  forces  with 
increasing  ardor,  seizing  every  hazardous  chance  to  rush 
a  transport  train  or  cut  up  an  outpost.  But  this  sort  of 
success  can  not  replace  their  food  stores,  nor  protect  them 
and  their  families  from  the  mountain  winter.  The  Brit- 
ish troops  are  encamped  for  the  winter  within  the  borders 
of  their  usual  winter  retreats,  and  precautions  are  being 
taken  to  prevent  the  Afridis  from  securing  any  great  com- 
fort during  the  months  which  intervene  before  active  op- 
erations can  begin  again. 

Famine  and  Plague. — All  famine  relief  operations  (p. 
726)  were  ordered  stopped  by  the  end  of  November,  and 
it  becomes  possible  to  estimate  the  remarkable  success 
of  the  administration  in  preventing  loss  of  life.  Until  the 
formal  report  of  the  government  officials,  however,  all 
statements  must  be  in  large  measure  conjectural. 

The  plague,  after  apparently  dying  out,  has  revived 
in  a  few  of  the  worst  districts,  notably  Poona,  Sholapur, 
and  Surat.    There  seems  no  serious  danger  of  its  spread- 
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ing,  or  passing  the  efficient  control  of  the  government  ex- 
aminers. One  curious  problem  is  introduced  into  the 
fight  to  exterminate  the  plague,  by  its  attacking  a  colony 
of  monkeys.  The  authorities  have  made  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  trap  and  isolate  diseased  animals, 

Indian  Linguistics. — A  systematic  survey  of  the  lan- 
guages of  India  is  being  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of 
the  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  (p.  625).  Start- 
ing from  the  Indian  Census  reports,  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  interest  the  English  administration  officials,  who 
are  engaged  to  procure  examples  of  the  dialects  spoken 
in  their  districts.  The  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  used 
as  a  standard  passage,  and  translations  cA  this  into  the 
dialects  are  secured.  This  is  supplemented  wherever 
possible  by  some  original  folk-tale  or  song,  which  shows 
the  natural  expressions  of  the  language. 

Ceylon. — ^The  misfortunes  which  have  oppressed  Brit- 
ish India  have  had  no  counterpart  in  Ceylon  during  the 
past  year.  The  governor.  Sir  J.  West  Ridgeway,  in 
opening  the  legislative  council,  November  5,  stated  that 
the  revenue  for  the  past  year  exceeded  any  previous  year, 
giving  a  total  surplus  over  expenditures  of  seven  lakhs  of 
rupees,  allowing  for  a  decrease  of  five  and  a  half  million 
rupees  in  the  debt.  The  estimated  revenue  for  1898  is 
23,500,000  rupees.  The  government  will  undertake  ex- 
tensive irrigation  works,  cadastral  and  geological  surveys, 
and  the  construction  of  180  miles  of  new  railways,  besides 
road  and  bridge  building. 

JAPAN. 

A  reconstruction  of  the  Japanese  ministry  was  effected 
about  the  beginning  of  November.  Count  Okuma,  as 
foreign  minister,  was  succeeded  by  Count  Nishi,  formerly 
minister  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  portfolio  of  agriculture 
and  commerce,  also  held  by  Count  Okuma,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Mr.  Yamada;  and  Marquis  Hachisuka  was  suc- 
ceeded as  minister  of  education  by  Mr.  Hamoui. 

The  change  appears  to  have  been  due  to  attacks  upon 
the  ministry  made  by  the  Liberal  party  aided  by  the 
young  Japanese  element,  and  based  chiefly  upon  domestic 
political  considerations.  The  relations  of  Japan  with  the 
United  States  and  Hawaii  were  not  thought  likely  to  be 
materially  affected  by  the  change. 
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The  government,  early  in  October,  placed  an  impor- 
tant contract  for  steel  rails  and  fastenings  with  the  Illinois 
Steel  Company. 

CHINA. 

By  the  end  of  October  the  bubonic  plague,  which 
had  been  epidemic  at  Amoy  and  in  that  vicinity  for  sev- 
eral months,  had  practically  ceased  its  ravages.  The 
cases,  about  90  per  cent  of  which  were  fatal,  were  ex- 
clusively confined  to  natives.  In  Amoy  and  four  adjoin- 
ing towns,  the  daily  death  rate  was  about  250  in  June, 
400  in  July,  200  in  the  first  half  and  100  in  the  second 
half  of  August 

AUSTRALASIA. 

The  Federation  movement  (p.  729)  met  with  two  set- 
backs in  November.  In  the  New  South  Wales  legislative 
council,  the  Anti-Federalists  carried  a  bill  enacting  that 
not  less  than  80,000  electors  must  vote  in  favor  of  the  Fed- 
eration Enabling  bill  to  insure  its  acceptance  by  the  col- 
ony; and  in  the  Queensland  assembly,  the  Enabling  bill 
was  withdrawn  by  a  vote  of  21  to  19,  owing  to  the  refusal 
of  the  premier,  Sir  H.  M.  Nelson,  to  commit  the  ministry 
to  the  proposed  division  of  the  colony  into  three  separate 
electorates  for  federal  elections. 

Rich  discoveries  of  gold  in  deep  alluvial  soil  were  re- 
ported in  November  from  West  Australia,  not  far  from 
the  Kalgoorlie  field.  A  great  inward  rush  of  prospectors 
has  occurred. 

MALAYSIA. 

The  Philippine  Bevolt. — ^At  the  battle  of  San  Rafael  in 
late  September  (p.  731),  in  which  the  royalists  were  de- 
feated by  an  insurgent  force  under  General  Natividada, 
the  Spanish  loss  is  put  at  400  in  killed  and  wounded.  De- 
sertions of  royalist  troops  and  citizens —  the  latter  caused 
by  the  oppression  of  Spanish  officials — continued  to  be  re- 
ported; but  suddenly,  on  November  18,  came  a  dispatch 
making  the  announcement,  several  times  made  before, 
that  all  the  important  insurgent  leaders  had  finally  sur- 
rendered and  that  the  pacification  of  the  islands  was  com- 
plete. Rizal  alone,  brother  of  the  man  who  was  shot  a 
year  ago  (Vol.  6,  p.  944),  remained  intractable.    Messages 
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from  the  governor  of  the  islands,  General  Primo  de 
Rivera,  to  the  war  secretary  and  colonial  minister  at  Ma- 
drid, told  that  the  natives  themselves  had  undertaken  the 
negotiations  which  ended  the  war,  oflFering  to  submit  on 
certain  terms,  which  had  proved  '^reasonable  and  accept- 
able/' 

Notwithstanding  these  official  reports,  the  receipt  of 
which  caused  much  enthusiasm  at  Madrid,  a  fight  between 
Spanish  troops  and  rebels  was  reported  December  i,  in 
which  the  insurgent  loss  was  heavy,  including  the  death 
of  their  leader. 

SAMOA. 

Considerable  improvement  is  reported  in  the  political 
situation  in  Samoa.  llie  family  of  Mataafa  has  made 
submission  to  the  established  government  of  King  Malie- 
toa;  and  the  three  powers  who  have  the  guardianship  of 
the  islands — Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States — ^have  been  asked  to  permit  the  return  of  Mataafa 
and  eleven  other  chiefs  from  exile. 

Financially,  however,  the  condition  of  the  government 
continues  most  unsatisfactory.  The  total  income 
amounts  to  only  $30,000  a  year,  which  is  derived  from 
customs  and  licenses,  mainly  paid  by  white  residents.  The 
capitulation  tax  of  $1  per  head  on  native  Samoans  is  not 
collected,  as  it  is  considered  that  any  attempt  to  collect 
it  would  soon  cause  a  revolt.  The  royal  civil  list  has  been 
reduced  one-third,  and  each  member  receives  only  about 
$48  monthly."- 
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The  Bailway  to  Bulnwayo. — While  British  military 
forces  are  pushing  their  way  southward  from  Egypt, 
building  a  railway  as  they  go,  Cecil  Rhodes  is  pushing  his 
way  for  the  empire  northwards  from  Cape  Town.  On 
November  4,  the  completed  line  to  Buluwayo  was  pub- 
licly opened  by  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  the  high  commissioner 
for  South  Africa,  in  the  presence  of  the  most  representa- 
tive body  of  leaders  of  South  African  political  and  com- 
mercial life.     Not  only  is  the  line  open,  but  its  commer- 
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cial  success  is  already  assured.  The  line  has  been  built 
at  a  cost  of  some  $60,000  a  month,  about  two  hundred 
white  men  and  two  thousand  negroes  having  constructed 
a  mile  of  road  for  every  working  day.  The  interest  on  the 
bonds  demands  $30,000  each  month;  but,  as  the  road  re- 
ported net  earnings  of  $27,205  a  month  when  only  200  of 
its  357  miles  were  in  operation,  its  future  would  seem  se- 
cure. 

The  comment  upon  the  development  of  trade  and  of 
natural  resources,  and  the  progress  of  civilization  into  a 
region  where,  four  years  ago,  the  notorious  Lobengula  was 
supreme,  is  startling.  Nor  is  this  all.  Arrangements  are 
already  made  by  Mr.  Rhodes  for  the  extension  of  the  line 
northwards  to  Fort  Salisbury,  where  it  will  join  the  line 
which  is  rapidly  coming  up  from  Beira  on  the  east  coast. 
Beyond  Fort  Salisbury,  Mr.  Rhodes  announces  the  dis- 
covery of  extensive,  workable  coal  fields,  and  his  inten- 
tion is  to  continue  his  railway  to  open  up  thes'e. 

An  overland  route,  from  Cairo  to  Cape  Town,  it  is  evi- 
dent, is  within  the  probabilities  of  the  next  decade.  Plans 
are  already  made,  and  almost  within  sight  of  actual  oper- 
ation, for  the  telegraph  line  which  will  precede  the  railway 
for  the  intervening  portion  of  the  way,  now  closed  against 
civilization.  The  fall  of  the  dervish  power  in  the  eastern 
Soudan  will  presumably  be  the  next  step;  and  then  the 
completion  will  be  measured  by  the  time  that  commercial 
interests  at  the  Cape  will  consent  to  continue  paying  9s. 
6d.  (say  $2)  per  word  for  cable  communication  with  Eu- 
rope, instead  of  2s.  6d.,  which  is  the  price  per  word  which 
Mr.  Rhodes  promises  as  soon  as  the  overland  telegraph 
line  is  in  operation.  This  wire  is  already  laid  into  the 
heart  of  Nyassaland;  and  by  April  next  Mr.  Rhodes  ex- 
pects it  to  reach  the  south  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  The 
route  northwards  is  for  the  present  uncertain,  Germany 
having  interfered  with  the  concessions  granted  by  the 
Kongo  Free  State. 

The  telegraph  line  northwards  will  pass  through 
Uganda,  where  the  progress  towards  civilization  under 
British  auspices  has  recently  received  a  set-back  by  the 
revolt  of  a  powerful  native  state.  An  expedition  consist- 
ing of  300  Soudanese  troops,  two  machine  guns,  and  a 
large  auxiliary  force  of  loyal  Baganda,  under  the  British 
acting  commissioner,  advanced  against  the  rebels  under 
King  Mwanga,  and  defeated  him  in  a  sharply-contested 
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battle.  The  King  escaped,  so  that  reports  of  further 
trouble  may  be  expected  at  any  time.  These  difficulties 
have  been  complicated  by  the  mutiny  of  a  portion  of  the 
Soudanese  force  engaged  upon  another  expedition, 
under  Major  Macdonald,  into  the  interior  of  Uganda. 
The  trouble,  which  appears  to  be  only  another  expression 
of  the  prevailing  Mohammedan  revival  wherever  the  re- 
ligion of  Mahomet  is  held,  broke  out  October  19,  when  an 
attack  was  made  on  the  British  camp  and  four  English 
officers  were  killed  before  the  mutineers  could  be  driven 
off.  A  detachment  of  Indian  troops  stationed  at  Mom- 
basa was  at  once  sent  to  reinforce  the  Wasoga  native 
troops  who  remained  faithful  to  the  English  officers]  and 
the  effective  punishment  of  the  revolted  forces  may  con- 
fidently be  predicted. 

The  Cavendisli  Expedition. — Mr.  H.  S.  H.  Cavendish, 
the  twenty-one  year  old  cousin  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, with  his  friend,  Lieutenant  Andrew,  started  in  the 
summer  of  1896  on  a  sporting  expedition  after  big  game 
in  Eastern  Central  Africa.  On  October  2,  1897,  a  dis- 
patch from  Rome  announced  the  massacre  of  every  one 
connected  with  his  expedition;  and  fifteen  days  later,  he 
returned  to  London  in  person,  reporting  a  remarkably 
successful  expedition,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
sportsman,  but  from  that  of  a  scientific  explorer.  He  vis- 
ited a  considerable  tract  of  unexplored  territory,  of  which 
he  made  careful  maps,  showing  many  interesting  geo- 
graphical features.  His  records  of  the  game  and  flora  01 
the  country,  as  well  as  of  the  peopk  whom  he  encoun- 
tered, are  replete  with  important  information  of  scientific 
value. 

Abyssinia. — Historically,  the  most  interesting  results 
of  the  Cavendish  expedition  are  the  details  which  it 
brought  back  of  events  in  Abyssinia  since  the  battle  of 
Adowa.  Several  European  missions  have  visited  the 
capital  of  Abyssinia  since  the  defeat  of  the  Italians;  but 
none  of  these,  apparently,  learned  of  the  military  opera- 
tions which  succeeded  that  very  momentous  battle.  Ras 
Makonnen,  the  great  Abyssinian  general,  led  his  forces, 
full  of  the  ardor  of  victory,  on  a  campaign  of  ccKiquest 
against  their  Soudanese  neighbors,  the  Somali.  They 
proceeded  on  their  raid  down  the  Webbe-Shebeyli  river 
nearly  to  the  forty-fifth  parallel.  There  their  enemies 
turned  upon  them,  and  overwhelmed  them  with  superior 
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numbers,  Ras  Makonnen  and  all  of  his  force  being  killed 
or  enslaved,  save  a  few  who  were  sent  home  with  a  taunt- 
ing announcement  of  the  event.  The  reports  of  this  bat- 
tle received  by  Mr.  Cavendish  were  supplemented  by 
those  obtained  by  Mr.  J.  Bennett  Stanford,  who  returned 
in  October  from  an  exploring  expedition  into  Somaliland. 
Both  parties  were  shown  numerous  Italian  rifles,  which 
seemed  to  confirm  the  stories  told  by  the  native  chiefs. 
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SCIENCE. 

The  Yerkes  Observatory. — A  new  era  in  the  history  of 
astronomical  progress  was  undoubtedly  ushered  in  with 
the  formal  dedication,  on  October  21,  of  the  Yerkes  Ob- 
servatory of  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  facilities  for 
astronomical  research,  that  institution  now  leads  the 
world. 

The  location  of  the  observatory,  selected  from  twenty-six 
eligible  sites,  is  near  Lake  Geneva  and  just  outside  the  village  of 
Williams  Bay,  Wis.  It  is  thirty-eight  miles  west  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan and  seventy-five  miles  northwest  of  Chicago. 

This  observatory,  with  its  40-inch  objective  and  all  the  at- 
tendant equipment,  is  in  every  way  the  leading  astronomical  sta- 
tion on  the  globe.  Mr.  Charles  T.  Yerkes,  who  donated  this 
plant,  costing  more  than  $350,000,  is  the  street  railway  multi-mil- 
lionaire of  Chicago.  For  the  lens  alone  Mr.  Yerkes  paid  $66,- 
000;  for  the  equatorial  mounting,  $55,000;  for  the  "rising  floor" 
and  dome,  $45,000;  for  the  building  and  mechanical  appoint- 
ments, $145,000;  for  the  land,  $50,000;  while  many  lesser  expenses 
are  not  known  to  the  public. 

The  building,  of  brown  Roman  brick  with  terra  cotta  trim- 
mings, is  shaped,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  picture,  like  the  Latin 
cross,  the  *'stem"  running  west  with  the  cross  at  the  east  end. 
The  big  telescope  is  mounted  under  a  dome,  92  feet  in  diameter, 
at  the  western  end  of  the  "stem."  Smaller  domes  rise  at  each  end 
of  the  cross.  In  one  of  these  is  a  12-inch  glass,  and  in  the  other 
a  16-inch  glass. 

The  great  40-inch  glass  is  mounted  in  a  tube  sixty-four  feet 
long.  The  "dew  cap,"  which  shelters  the  object-glass  from  mist 
or  frost,  extends  eight  feet  from  the  large  end;  and  a  "spectro- 
heliograph"  about  ten  feet  long  is  attachable  at  the  eye  end.  The 
telescope  is  hung  43  feet  above  the  base,  so  that  the  **dew  cap"  is 
80  feet  above  the  base.  The  floor  is  movable,  to  accommodate  the 
astronomer  when  he  changes  the  angle  of  the  mighty  instrument 
with  the  horizon.  The  clock  which  "drives"  the  tube  as  it  sweeps 
the  heavens,  weighs  a  ton,  and  moves  a  mass  of  instruments  and 
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appointments  weighing  twenty  tons.  For  photographing  the 
sun  there  is  an  attached  tube  64  feet  long  with  a  six-inch  lens. 
There  is  also  an  appliance  for  photographing  the  stellar  spectra. 
Now  for  the  first  time  these  experts,  who  have  it  in  charge, 
George  E.  Hale,  S.  W.  Burnhara,  E.  E.  Barnard,  and  F.  L.  O, 
Wadsworth,  can  "divide  close  doubles,"  which  has  hitherto  been 
impossible.  This  glass  has  one-fourth  more  power  than  the  larg- 
est glass  in  use  up  to  this  time — the  36-inch  objective  at  the  Lick 
Observatory  on  Mount  Hamilton,  near  San  Jose,  Cal.  George 
E.  Hale,  the  director,  is  a  young  man,  but  one  of  the  most  in- 
genious and  brilliant  astronomers  in  the  world. 

America  easily  leads  the  world  in  astronomical  wisdom  and 
research.  Her  first  great  triumph  in  the  field  of  astronomy  was 
in  1763-7,  when  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  was  run  beyond  the  pos- 
sibilities of  dispute  by  means  of  astronomical  observations.  A 
second  American  triumph  was  in  connection  with  observations  of 
the  comet  of  1843  and  the  discovery  of  Neptune,  made  possible  by 
new  American  observatories.  The  first  of  these  equipments  was 
a  private  telescope  im  Dorchester,  Mass.,  followed  by  a  brilliant 
leadership  at  Yale,  and  culminating  in  the  National  Observatory 
at  Washington.  The  third  great  advance  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  the  spectroscope  was  invented,  changing  the 
whole  aspect  of  astronomical  achievement,  opening  an  era  un- 
paralleled in  scientific  history.  Princeton  led  oflf  in  the  "race  of 
the  telescopes,"  of  which  there  are  now  eight  large  glasses  in 
America^  Prof.  Charles  A.  Young  of  Princeton,  with  a  23-inch 
glass,  gave  the  world  its  first  authentic  list  of  lines  in  the  spec- 
trum, 1872,  and  his  authority  has  not  been  questioned.  In  1893 
Percival  Lowell,  a  Boston  literarian,  had  an  18-inch  glass  made 
for  observations  at  an  altitude  of  7,250  feet,  at  Flagstaff,  Arizona, 
and  in  1896  a  24-inch  glass  for  the  same  observatory ;  and  as  a  re- 
sult he  has  added  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  Mars,  Venus, 
and  Mercury.  In  1895  Harvard  secured  a  glass  nearly  as  large 
as  Mr.  Lowell's,  the  gift  of  Miss  Bruce  of  New  York.  This  is 
constructed  quite  differently  from  the  other  glasses.  It  was 
taken  to  the  Andes,  Arequipa,  Peru — ^at  an  elevation  of  8,200  feet. 
It  is  the  largest  purely  photographic  telescope  in  the  world,  and 
is  being  used  to  obtain  a  photograph  of  the  Southern  heavens. 
Professor  William  Harkness  of  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Wash- 
ington has  a  26-inch  glass.  The  Chamberlain  University,  Den- 
ver, Col.,  has  a  20-inch  glass;  and  the  University  of  Virginia  has 
a  26-inch  glass.  Until  the  Yerkes,  the  Lick  Observatory,  with  a 
36-inch  glass,  placed  ten  years  ago  at  Mt.  Hamilton,  San  Jose, 
CaJ.,  was  the  largest  glass  in  the  world.  This  cost  $50,000,  and 
was  the  gift  of  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills.  Prof.  E.  S.  Holden  was  long  in 
charge  of  this  observatory.  It  is  said  that  the  Paris  Exposition 
in  1900  is  to  have,  if  possible,  a  48-inch  glass. 

It  may  be  said  that  since  1872  Young  and  Langley  have  re- 
vealed the  sun  in  a  new  lig'ht;  Hough  and  Lowell  have  revolution* 
ized  the  planets;  Brooks  and  Barnard  have  placed  the  comets  on  a 
new  scientific  course;  while  Draper  and  Pickering  have  given 
new  life  to  the  stars. 

Now  the  Yerkes  Obser\'atory,  by  adding  one-fourth  to  the 
power  by  which  the  heavens  are  viewed,  opens  a  fourth  era,  in 
which  already  much  that  is  new  and  interesting  is  being  discovered 
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daily.  This  glass  brings  the  moon  nearer  to  Boston  than  Al- 
bany or  New  York.  The  glass  was  cast  in  the  rough  in  Paris 
about  twenty  years  ago,  and  was  designed  for  the  University  of 
California;  but  when  it  was  learned  how  much  it  would  cost  to 
finish  it,  the  plan  was  abandoned,  and  the  grinding  of  the  glass 
was  not  undertaken  until  1893.  Mr.  Clark  was  four  years  in  fin- 
ishing it  for  Mr.  Yerkes. 

The  opening  of  this  observatory  in  October  was  a 
memorable  occasion.  For  five  days  there  was  assembled 
the  most  remarkable  gathering  of  astronomers  from  all 
over  the  world  ever  brought  together.  This  group 
of  nearly  a  thousand  persons  listened  to  addresses  such  as 
have  never  been  delivered  in  one  week  upon  this  great 
subject.  The  great  scientists  all  "camped  out"  in  luxuri- 
ous style  in  the  observatory  itself;  and  these  festivities 
of  science  ended  at  the  University  of  Chicago  when  Pres- 
ident and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Harper  gave  a  luncheon  to  the  dis- 
tinguished scientists,  and  Mr.  Yerkes  gave  a  dinner  to  the 
visitors  which  was  in  every  way  worthy  the  occasion. 

This  40-inch  refractor  was  the  last  masterpiece  of  AI- 
van  G.  Clark  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  died  before  the 
observatory  was  dedicated  (p.  516).  The  father,  Alvan 
Clark,  and  the  son,  made  every  great  glass  used  in  the 
world's  modem  astronomical  research.  This  is  a  fitting 
crown  to  the  great  work  of  these  masters. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  trustees  to  keep  the  observatory 
force  down' to  solid  work,  and  consequently  the  public  wail 
have  no  privileges  there  for  the  present.  In  this  way  the 
sensational  element  is  to  be  eliminated,  and  special  atten- 
tion will  be  g^ven  to  micrometrical  observations  of  stars, 
satellites,  comets,  and  nebulae;  to  solar  investigations;  to 
spectroscopic  researches  on  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  stars  and  their  motion  as  related  t6  the  earth;  and  to 
providing  for  special  investigations  of  astronomical  or  re- 
lated physical  problems. 

Patagonia  Explored. — Early  in  1896  an  expedition  was 
organized  by  Princeton  University,  under  control  of  Prof. 
Scott  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploring  Patagonia.  It  returned  in  August, 
1897. 

The  principal  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  collect  verte- 
brate fossils  from  the  tertiary  deposits,  and  the  skins  and  skeletons 
of  recent  birds  and  mammals.  The  objective  point  was  the  port  of 
Gallegos,  on  the  east  coast  of  southern  Patagonia.  From  this 
point  investigations  were  conducted  along  the  coast  from  Sandy 
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Point,  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  to  Port  Desire,  in  the  north. 
In  this  region  many  interesting  fossil  forms  were  secured,  as  well 
as  a  nearly  complete  series  of  living  birds,  mammals,  and  plants. 
After  spending  several  months  in  the  coast  region,  the  expedi- 
tion went  into  the  interior,  where  many  new  glaciers  and  water- 
courses were  discovered.  Many  plants  and  animals  new  to  science 
were  also  collected,  while  the  information  obtained  relating  to 
geological  phenomena  was  of  the  greatest  value.  Numerous  vol- 
canic cones,  hitherto  unreported,  were  discovered.  Owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  travelling  in  the  interior,  it  was  impossible  to  take 
any  great  supply  of  provisions.  It  was  found  necessary  to  limit 
the  expedition  to  Messrs.  J.  P.  Hatcher  and  O.  A.  Peterson. 
They  were  absent  five  months  on  this  trip,  during  which  time  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  receive  or  dispatch  any  letters;  and 
tliey  did  not  meet  with  a  single  human  being.  After  spending  a 
little  more  than  a  year  on  the  mainland,  the  expedition  proceeded 
to  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the  adjoining  islands,  where  important 
collections  were  made,  and  observations  were  taken  of  the  geol- 
ogy and  paleontology  of  the  islands.  Throughout  their  work 
the  Argentine  government  was  very  generous  and  courteous  to 
the  members  of  the  expedition,  giving  them  return  passages  on 
its  war  vessels  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Gallegos,  and  offering 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  expedition  a  smaller  vessel  for  use 
in  researches  among  the  islands.  The  collection  secured  by  the 
expedition  is  stated  to  be  the  most  valuable  of  any  obtained  from 
that  region,  comprising  as  it  does  a  nearly  complete  series  of 
mosses  and  flowering  plants,  800  skins  and  skeletons  of  recent 
birds  and  mammals,  and  eight  tons  of  fossils,  including  more  than 
1,000  skulls  and  many  nearly  complete  skeletons. 

International  Leprosy  Conference. — On  the  initiative 
of  the  German  government  a  congress  of  experts  from  va- 
rious countries  met  in  Berlin  in  October  to  discuss  chiefly 
the  following  three  questions : 

'   I.  Is  leprosy  contagious? 

2.  Can  it  be  cured? 

3.  How  can  its  spread  be  prevented? 

The  sessions  closed  October  16.  The  following  were 
the  conclusions  unanimously  reached : 

The  leprosy  bacillus  is  the  true  cause  of  the  disease. 
Man  is  the  only  animal  in  which  this  bacillus  exists. 
Leprosy  is  contagious,  but  not  hereditary. 
The  isolation  of  patients  is  desirable,  and,  under  circum- 
stances such  as  exist  in  Norway,  should  be  compulsory. 

Leprosy  has  no  dout)t  existed  in  all  ages.  It  is  described  in 
the  Bible.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  it  be- 
came a  European  scourge.  In  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  hos- 
pitals had  to  be  established,  and  sometimes  it  was  forbidden  to 
approach  them.  Thanks  to  these  measures,  leprosy  diminished, 
and  seemed  to  have  disappeared  in  Europe,  but  it  continued  to  be 
as  widespread  and  serious  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  increase  in  travel,  and  especially  the  emigration  of  the 
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poorer  classes,  have  gradually  brought  about  the  reintroduction 
of  leprosy  to  those  countries  wiience  it  had  been  banished.    At 

£  resent  leprosy  is  spreading  in  Russia  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
[editerranean.  It  is  invading  eastern  Prussia  and  is  widespread 
in  Norway.  In  France,  England,  and  Germany,  cases  of  leprosy 
have  been  observed  in  persons  coming  from  tropical  countries, 
but  there  also  have  been  cases  reported  of  lepers  who  have  never 
left  their  native  land.  The  disease  is  said  to  be  very  prevalent  in 
France,  especially  in  the  northern  parts,  and  to  be  on  the  increase. 
In  South  America  leprosy  is  frequent,  and  is  extending  to  the 
United  States  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  New  Orleans  Dr. 
Dyer  alone  has  had  ii8  cases  under  observation  in  aU  classes  of 
society.  Again,  in  Oceania,  leprosy  exists  everywhere.  There 
were  no  lepers  in  Hawaii  in  1S40.  It  was  introduced  by  the  Chi- 
nese. Now  the  disease  has  attacked  thousands  of  the  inhabitants, 
native  as  well  as  English  and  American. 

The  honor  of  discovering  the  bacillus  of  leprosy  is 
claimed  for  Doctor  Hansen,  a  Norw^egian.  It  strongly 
resembles  the  bacillus  of  consumption,  but  our  bacterio- 
logical knowledge  in  regard  to  it  is  very  limited,  for,  it 
seems,  we  can  neither  cultivate  nor  inoculate  it  in  animals. 
Until  this  can  be  done,  little  hope  is  entertained  of  a  suc- 
cessful cure  for  the  disease.  The  serum  treatments  an- 
nounced last  year  (Vol.  6,  p.  718),  are  not  on  record  as  hav- 
ing demonstrated  any  great  efficacy.  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  recall  the  report  of  the  Indian  Leprosy 
Commission  in  1893  ^Vol.  3,  p.  404). 

A  New  Disinfecting  Machine. — Patents  have  been  se- 
cured by  A.  G.  Hunter  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  the  in- 
ventor, and  Professor  Grady  of  the  Boston  Stammering 
Institute,  41  Tremont  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  two  ma- 
chines which  bid  fair  to  work  a  revolution  in  the  method 
of  applying  disinfectants. 

By  means  of  one  of  the  machines,  any  kind  of  disinfecting 
solution,  such  as  oil  Eucalyptus,  bichloride  of  mercury,  formalde- 
hyde, etc.,  can  be  forcibly  and  very  quickly  applied  in  the  form  of 
a  spray,  jet,  or  sprinkle,  to  every  part  of  a  room,  dwelling,  or 
other  place  requiring  such  treatment. 

The  other  machihe  is  used  where  the  disinfecting  medium  is 
a  gas,  such  as  chlorine,  sulphur  dioxide,  nitrous  acid  gas,  forma- 
line, etc.  The  gas.  combined  with  superheated  oxygen,  which 
rarefies  it  and  increases  its  penetrating  power,  is  forced  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  the  least  possible  inconvenience  to  every  nook 
and  cranny  in  rooms,  vaults,  cellars,  cesspools,  etc.,  requiring  to 
be  fumigated. 

The  machines  are  applicable  where  disinfection  is  required 
on  the  largest  scale,  as  at  customs  houses,  quarantine  stations, 
immigration  offices,  hospitals,  etc.,  in  case  of  epidemics  of  ty- 
phoid, small-pox,  yellow  fever,  etc. 
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Medical  Progress. — ^The  Italian  physician,  Dr.  San- 
arelli,  who  discovered  the  bacillus  of  yellow  fever  (p.  234), 
announced  in  October  that  his  experiments  had  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  a  serum  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of 
the  disease.  Tests  on  animals  which  had  been  inoculated 
with  yellow  fever  virus,  made  them  immune.  Doctor 
Sanarelli's  expeririients  appear  to  be  a  development 
within  a  field  traversed  in  the  early  eighties  by  Dr.  Do- 
mingo Freire. 

A  new  serum  for  the  cure  of  consumption,  from  which 
wonderful  results  are  predicted,  has  been  developed  by 
Dr.  Joseph  O.  Hirschfelder  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  It  is 
called  oxytuberculin.  The  process  of  manufacture  is  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

Veal  was  first  compress^,  and  its  juice  boiled  and  filtered. 
Glycerine,  peptone,  and  salt  were  added,  and  with  carbonate  of 
soda  the  mixture  was  made  slightly  alkaline.  The  liquid  was 
tihen  put  under  steam  heat  at  100  degrees  centigrade  for  four 
hours.  When  taken  out  it  was  put  cold  into  sterilized  bottles. 
The  sterilizing  process  was  accomplished  by  putting  the  empty 
bottles,  which  had  been  washed  with  acid  and  stoppered  with  cot- 
ton, into  a  large  sfheet-iron  sterilizer  heated  to  160  degrees  centi- 
grade, for  one  hour.  These  bottles  were  then  capped  with  parch- 
ment paper,  and  were  again  sterilized  for  three  days  «t  100  de- 
grees temperature.  Then  came  the  important  process  of  infect- 
ing the  liquid  with  the  germs  of  tuberculosis,  imported  from 
Koch's  laboratory.  By  means  of  a  looped  platinum  wire  a  germ 
was  extracted  and  placed  in  the  bouillon,  on  which  it  worked  pre- 
cisely as  it  works  on  the  tissue  of  the  human  system.  The  bottle 
was  then  kept  at  a  temperature  of  j8  degrees,  and  the  germ 
quickly  multiplied.  When  the  grayish  serum  which  appeared  on 
the  surface  began  to  sink  in  the  liquid  the  bottle  was  put  in  a 
steam  sterilizer  at  100  degrees  for  two  hours  on  two  successive 
days.  This  heat  killed  the  bacilli,  and  when  filtered  the  dark  am- 
ber liquid  that  resulted  was  tuberculin. 

The  next  process  was  the  oxidation  of  this  liquid,  and  in  this 
process  Dr.  Hirschf elder's  most  important  discovery  enters. 
Koch  used  monoxide  of  hydrogen,  whereas  Hirschfelder  employs 
the  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  The  method  was  to  take  about  three 
quarts  of  the  tuberculin  and  put  it  in  a  stone  jug  with  three  hun- 
dred centimetres  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Stoppered  with  cot- 
ton, the  jug  was  placed  in  the  100  degrees  steam  ?terilizer.  Every 
twelve  hours  for  five  days  the  same  quantity  of  the  peroxide  was 
added,  until  the  amount  equalled  the  whole  amount  of  the  tuber- 
culin. It  was  then  made  alkaline  with  caustic  soda,  and  the  small 
amount  of  free  peroxide  of  hydrogen  was  driven  ofj  by  reheating. 
Boric  acid  was  added  to  prevent  decomposition.  The  liquid  was 
then  filtered  and  ready  for  use  as  oxytuberculin. 

Tests  were  made  upon  sixteen  consumptive  patients, 
and  the  results  examined,  OctQber  24,  by  the  faculty  of 
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Cooper  Medical  College,  San  Francisca  In  every  case 
marked  improvement  had  occurred,  and  in  some  cases  a 
substantial  cure  was  announced.  Medical  opinion  is, 
however,  still  divided  as  to  the  merits  of  oxytuberculin. 

Doctor  Hiss  of  the  Department  of  Bacteriology  of  the 
New  York  city  Board  of  Health  has  discovered  a  method 
of  identifying  the  bacillus  of  typhoid  and  distinguishing  il 
from  the  colon  bacillus  which  very  closely  resembles  it  in 
physical  appearance  and-in  habitat  (the  intestines). 

He  has  devised  a  culture  medium  in  which  typhoid  germs 
will  multiply  ami  the  colon  bacillus  will  not.  The  culture  is  com* 
posed  of  gelatine,  agar  (which  is  a  Japanese  isinglass  much  in 
lavor  with  bacteriologists),  glucose  (to  make  the  mixture  fer- 
ment), salt,  and  Liebig's  food.  In  actual  practice  a  minute  quan- 
tity of  the  matter  sent  for  examination  is  placed  in  a  vial  contain- 
ing the  culture.  Eighteen  hours  is  sufficient  time  for  the  bacilli 
to  grow.  At  the  end  of  eighteen  hours  a  small  portion  of  the 
culture  is  spread  upon  a  glass  plate  which  has  a  cover.  In  a 
short  time  to  a  practiced  eye,  the  appearance  of  this  plate  will 
give  the  information  sought.  If  there  is  growth  of  the  germs  it 
is  a  case  of  typhoid  fever;  if  not,  probably  no  typhoid  exists. 

Submarine  Navigation. — A  successful  trial  of  the  sub* 
marine  wrecking-boat  "Argonaut"  (p.  748)  was  made  at 
the  Columbian  Iron  Works,  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  early  Oc- 
tober. The  inventor,  Simon  Lake,  accompanied  by  six 
men,  remained  for  two  hours  in  the  vessel  without  discom- 
fort while  submerged  in  twenty-one  feet  of  water.  There 
was  an  abundance  of  light  and  air,  and  cigars  were 
smoked  in  the  cabin. 

Another  submarine  boat  has  been  devised  and  built 
by  Richard  Raddatz  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  which  is  said  to 
have  had  a  successful  trial  in  November,  the  inventor  and 
his  companions  remaining  under  water  for  over  three 
hours. 

The  Raddatz  boat  is  in  shape  a  double  cone,  with  a  turret 
rising  at  the  juncture,  which  is  amidships.  It  is  65  feet  long,  4 
feet  wide,  and  71-2  feet  high,  and  is  built  of  steel  plates  on  a 
heavy  framework  of  angle  irons.  It  carries  a  hot-air  engine  of 
30  horse-power  for  use  on  the  surface,  and  an  electric  motor  for 
propulsion  beneath  the  surface.  The  craft  can  be  made  to  rise 
or  fall  in  the  water,  and  a  complete  submersion  of  the  boat  can 
be  made  in  eighteen  seconds.  A  crew  of  one  man  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  navigate  the  vessel.  An  automatic  machine  is  pro- 
vided to  prevent  the  submersion  of  the  craft,  either  by  intention 
or  accident,  beyond  the  predetermined  depth. . 

With  its  turret  protruding  above  the  water  it  has  made  four- 
teen miles  an  hour,  and  its  prow  is  fitted  with  a  steel  ram  that 
would  pierce  the  side  of  any  iron  steamer  on  the  great  lakes.    In 
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the  turret  are  strong  glass  lenses  for  exploration  purposes;  and 
through  a  hatchway  in  the  top  of  the  turret  is  the  only  mode  of 
egress  or  ingress. 

The  Telescriptor. — By  means  of  this  instrument,  the 
invention  of  M.  Hoffman,  an  operator  at  one  point,  using 
a  typewriter  keyboard,  can  typewrite  manuscript  at  a  dis- 
tant point 

In  principle  it  is  a  typewriter  furnished  with  electric 
contacts  under  each  key,  so  that  instantaneous  currents 
can  be  sent  into  a  line  when  each  is  depressed. 
These  currents  actuate  a  polarized  electromagnet,  which 
controls  the  escapement  of  a  clockwork  arrangement.  On 
the  axis  of  this  clockwork  are  a  brush  that  sweeps  over  a 
fi^^ed  current-distributor  with  28  contacts,  and  a  type- 
wheel.  The  latter  is  a  disk  on  whose  circumference  are 
engraved  in  relief  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  digits,  and 
various  signs.  A  little  paper  band,  for  receiving  the  im- 
pression, passes  in  front  of  the  type- wheel  on  a  movable 
drum,  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of  an  oscillating  lever 
under  control  of  a  special  electromagnet. 

An  instrument  can  be  used  either  as  a  transmitter  or 
as  a  receiver  by  simple  adjustment  of  a  lever.  Messages 
can  be  delivered  while  no  operator  is  present  at  the  re- 
ceiver. At  present  the  maximum  speed  is  about  120  let- 
ters a  minute.  The  telescriptor  can  also  be  combined 
with  the  telephone,  the  same  wire  being  usable  for  either 
purpose  by  means  of  a  simple  switch. 

The  KLcromotoscope. — This  is  a  development  of  the 
kinetoscope  for  photographing  cell  life  in  motion,  as  seen 
in  the  microscopic  field . 

The  pictures  are  taken  by  the  gelatine  film  at  from  5,000  to 
15,000  magnifications,  and  at  the  rate  of  from  1,600  to  3,500  per 
minute.  The  images  being  magnified  thousands  of  times  when 
projected  upon  a  screen,  the  views  of  some  of  the  families  of  mi- 
crobes are  very  realistic.  It  has  been  learned  that  some  of  them 
act  as  if  intelligent.  The  photographs  of  the  blood  in  circulation 
in  the  thinnest  part  of  the  ears  and  webs  of  the  fingers,  showing 
its  capillary  and  arterial  motion  and  the  changes  going  on  in  the 
white  cells,  are  of  great  interest.  They  indicate  something  of  the 
nature  of  life  and  disease.  The  stream  of  circulating  human 
blood  is  so  swift  that  the  eye  cannot  keep  pace  with  it,  and  the 
changes  in  the  white  blood  cells  are  correspondingly  rapid.  Some 
of  the  pictures  show  a  white  cell  on  the  fast-moving  stream,  like 
a  white  cap  on  the  sea,  constantly  changing  its  shape.  It  throws 
out  or  takes  in  its  arms  like  an  octopus,  seizing  the  microbes  in 
its  path.  In  disease  this  movement  of  the  arms  takes  place  with 
much  less  energy  than  in  health. 
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These  pictures  cannot  fail  to  be  ^f  great  value  in  the 
study  of  diseases.  The  micromotoscope  will  greatly  aid 
in  the  investigation  of  phenomena  of  ameboid  life  in  water. 

Artiflcial  Diamondi. — Mr.  Hudson  Maxim  has  discov- 
ered a  method  of  producing  diamonds  artificially  by  what 
he  calls  '^electro-deposition."  His  apparatus  is  described 
as  follows: 

A  large  graphite  crucible,  with  a  hole  cut  through  the  bot- 
tom, to  admit  the  passage  of  a  four-inch  carbon  electrode,  was  in- 
verted upon  a  heavy  carbon  bedplate.  Inside  was  placed  a  small 
gas  carbon  crucible,  having  its  bottom  cut  away ;  the  space  inter- 
mediate of  the  small  and  large  crucible  was  filled  with  finely 
broken  charcoal.  A  carbon  rod,  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  was  interposed  between  the  large  vertical  electrode  and 
the  carbon  bedplate,  in  such  wise  as  to  pass  through  the  centre 
of  the  small  crucible  without  touching  it,  and  make  contact  with 
the  vertically  disposed  electrode  and  the  bedplate.  The  large 
vertical  electrode  was  carefully  insulated  from  the  graphite  cruci- 
ble, and  tho  graphite  crucible  again  insulated  from  the  carbon 
bedplate.  The  graphite  crucible  was  also  carefully  wrapped  upon 
the  outside  with  a  covering  of  asbestos  about  half  an  inch  thick. 
An  alternating  current  of  fifty  volts,  and  varying  in  quantity  from 
eight  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  amperes,  was  passed  through 
the  five-eighths  inch  carbon  rod.  Through  a  perforation  made 
in  the  bottom  of  the  carbon  plate  a  strong  blast  of  carbon  vapcir 
was  emitted  as  soon  as  the  furnace  got  heated  up,  and  continued 
during  the  whole  time  the  current  remained  on. 

At  the  end  of  about  two  hours  the  current  was  turned  ofF  and 
the  furnace  allowed  to  cool  down,  when  it  was  taken  to  pieces. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  carbon  rod  was  found  to  be  covered 
with  a  brilliant  crystalline  formation,  the  crystals  varying  in  size 
from  a  pin  point  to  a  large  pin's  head.  The  crystals  were  pyram- 
idal in  form;  and  upon  examination  under  a  microscope  they 
were  found  to  consist  of  a  thin  transparent  casing  with  an  in- 
terior and  base  portion  of  graphite.  The  crystals  were  found  to 
cut  glass  with  the  greatest  ease.  Under  the  oxyhydrogen  blow- 
pipe the  crystals  were  wholly  consumed,  which  seemed  to  show 
that  they  were  not  composed  of  any  form  of  carbide  or  metallic 
salt.  The  charcoal  in  the  furnace  was  nearly  all  volatilized,  and 
at  the  top  of  the  furnace  was  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  a 
light,  hairy  substance,  the  fibres  being  quite  strong  and  resem- 
bling asbestos,  but  capable  of  resisting  a  temperature  far  above 
the  fusion  point  of  asbestos.  This  was  probably  formed  from  im- 
purities or  ash  volatilized  from  the  charcoal.  This  may  serve  as 
a  suggestion  for  the  production  of  a  fibrous  material  which  will 
stand  a  much  higher  temperature  than  asbestos. 

In  another  experiment  no  charcoal  was  used,  the  furnace  be- 
ing entirely  empty.  Simultaneously  with  the  passage  of  the  elec- 
tric current  through  the  furnace,  a  current  of  illuminating  gas 
from  the  street  main  was  passed  through  the  graphite  crucible 
into  the  furnace  and  out  at  the  bottom.  At  the  end  of  about  two 
hours  the  electric  current  was  turfied  off,  the  furnace  allowed  to 
cool,  when  it  was  taken  apart  as  before.    There  was  found  upon 
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the  carbon  rod  the  same  crystalline  formation  as  in  the  first  in- 
stance, which  appeared  under  examination  to  be  of  the  same 
character  as  tliat  first  formed. 

Still  another  process  has  been  tried  successfully  by  Dr. 
Quirino  Majorana. 

It  consisted  fundamentally  in  heating  a  piece  of  carbon  by 
the  electric  arc,  and  then  submitting  it  to  a  violent  pressure  by 
means  of  a  small  plunger  actuated  by  a  piston  on  which  a  pres- 
sure of  5,000  atmospheres  was  suddenly  developed  by  explosion. 
When  a  sufficiently  strong  cylinder  had  been  constructed  to  with- 
stand this  enormous  pressure,  the  experiment  produced  a  black 
mass  consisting  largely  of  gn'siphite  and  amorphous  carbon.  On 
employmg  Berthelot's  method  to  isolate  the  diamonds  if  they 
existed,  small  microscopic  crystals  were  obtained,  mostly  black 
and  opaque,  but  which  exhibited  all  the  properties  of  true  dia- 
monds, notably  in  their  manner  of  burning  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture. The  conclusion  drawn  from  these  experiments  is  that  pres- 
sure and  heat  are  alone  sufficient  to  transform  amorphous  carbon 
into  the  crystalline  or  diamond  form,  and  that  the  presence  of  a 
metallic  solvent,  as  in  Moissan's  experiments  (Vol.  3,  p.  169),  is 
not  essential  to  the  transformation. 

Hiacellaneous. — Ernest  A.  Hummell,  a  jeweler,  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  has  invented  a  new  device  for  the  sending  of 
pictures  **by  telegraph''  (Vol.  6,  pp.  714, 950). 

An  important  scientific  gathering  of  the  quarter  was 
the  fourth  triennial  meeting  of  the  Scientific  (Congress  of 
Catholics,  at  Fribourg,  Switzerland,  August  16-21,  at- 
tended by  about  3,000  delegates.  The  program  of  papers 
read  covered  a  wide  field;  but  was  in  general  similar  to 
those  of  other  scientific  gatherings,  except  that  there  was 
a  section  of  '^Christian  Art''  and  one  of  "Exegetic  Sci- 
ences.'' The  first  two  congresses  had  been  held  in  Paris; 
the  third  in  Berlin. 

The  Knapp  rolling  boat  (p.  748)  made  a  trial  trip  on 
October  21,  at  Toronto.  The  test  was  insufficient,  how- 
ever, to  justify  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  practical 
value  of  the  idea  embodied  in  this  type  of  vessel. 

A  **balloon  railway"  is  among  the  latest  achievements 
of  invention  in  Bavaria,  the  inventors  being  MM.  Vol- 
derauer  and  Brackebusch. 

The  motive  power  is  supplied  by  a  balloon  fastened  to  the 
car.  A  single  rail  made  T-shaped  and  fastened  to  the  road-bed  at 
distances  of  about  fifteen  feet,  is  used  to  guide  the  car  and  keep 
the  balloon  and  its  load  captive.  The  rail  is  gripped  from  both 
sides  and  below,  the  traction  being  exerted  upward. 

Hiram  S.  Maxim,  the  air-ship  inventor  (Vol.  4,  pp. 
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450,  685),  IS  now  experimenting  with  vessels  built  of 
aluminum  plates. 

M.  Czernik,  a  Russian  chemist,  is  said  to  have  found 
both  argon  and  helium  native  in  two  minerals  found  in  the 
Caucasus. 


^#»»#^ 
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The  second  annual  exhibition  at  the  Carnegie  Art  Gal- 
lery, Pittsburg,  Penn.,  was  opened  November  3  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley.  It  comprised  243  canvases.  Five 
prizes  were  awarded  by  the  International  Art  Jury,  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  J.  K.  Shannon  of  London,  Eng.,  for  his  "Miss  Kitty." 
the  gold  medal  of  the  first  class;  to  Fritz  Thaulow  of  Dieppe, 
France,  the  silver  medal  of  the  second  class,  for  his  '*Arques  at 
Ancourt,  Evening;"  to  J.  Alden  Weir  of  New  York  city,  the 
bronze  medal  of  the  third  class,  for  his  "Face  Reflected  in  a  Mir- 
ror;** and  honorable  mention  to  Wilton  Lockwood  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  for  *The  Violinist,"  and  to  Louis  Paul  Dessar  of  Etaples, 
France,  for  "The  Netmakers." 

The  first  prize  carries  with  it  $1,500;  the  second, 
$1,000;  and  the  third,  $500.  All  of  the  prize  winners  ex- 
cept M.  Thaulow,  who  is  a  native  of  Christiania,  Norway, 
are  American  bom. 

A  new  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water-Colors,  to  succeed  the  late  Sir  John  Gilbert,  was 
elected  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Waterlow,  an  Englishman  de- 
scribed as  "a  man  of  energy  in  his  art,  poetical  in  his  view 
of  nature,  and  of  great  personal  charm."  He  was  bom 
in  1850;  was  elected  to  the  Water-Color  Society  in  1880, 
and  became  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1890. 
The  first  vote  for  a  new  president  resulted  in  a  tie  between 
Mr.  Waterlow  and  Professor  Herkomer.  The  latter,  as 
chairman,  could  have  secured  the  position  by  casting:  a 
vote  in  his  own  favor,  but  preferred  to  call  a  fresh  ballot, 
on  which  he  lost  through  one  vote  being  cast  for  an  un- 
qualified member. 
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MUSIC  AND  DRAMA. 

Many  new  productions  more  or  less  worthy  were 
given  to  the  world  with  the  opening  of  the  season  of  1897- 
98.  Space  forbids  here  more  than  the  briefest  mention  of 
some  of  the  leading  pieces: 

"The  Devil's  Disciple,"  by  George  Bernard  Shaw,  produced 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  theatre,  New  York  city,  early  in  October,  by 
Richard  Mansfield  and  company.  Its  prevailing  tone  is  cyn- 
ically humorous,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  dramas  of 
recent  years. 

"An  American  Citizen,"  a  four-act  comedy  by  Madeline  Lu- 
cette  Ryley,  presented  at  the  Knickerbocker  theatre.  New  York 
city,  October  18,  by  Nat  Goodwin  and  company. 

"Cumberland,  '61,"  a  romantic  drama  in  four  acts  and  five 
tableaux,  by  Franklin  Fyles,  at  the  Fourteenth  Street  theatre, 
New  York  city,  October  18. 

"The  First  Born,"  by  Francis  Powers,  who  himself  played  a 
leading  part,  produced  in  New  York  city  early  in  October.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  first  serious  treatment  of  Chinese  life  in  an  English- 
speaking  play.  The  author  displays  great  skill  in  reproducing 
Chinese  character  and  color.  The  play  has  several  intensely  dra- 
matic situations,  and  the  scenes  and  the  types  of  the  Chinese  quar- 
ter in  San  Francisco  give  it  the  attractiveness  of  the  picturesque 
and  the  bizarre. 

**The  Idol's  Eye,"  a  three-act  comic  opera  by  Harry  B.  Smith 
and  Victor  Herbert,  at  the  Broadway  theatre.  New  York  city, 
October  25,  by  Frank  Daniels  and  company.  It  abounds  in 
amusing  nonsense.  The  music  is  bright  but  rather  forcibly  de- 
monstrative, savoring  somewhat  of  the  military  bandmaster. 

"The  Swell  Miss  Fitzwell,"  a  three-act  comedy  by  H.  A.  Du 
Souchet,  at  the  Bijou  theatre.  New  York  city,  November  15,  by 
May  Irwin. 

"The  Magdalene,"  a  four-act  "problem  play"  by  Edward  M. 
Alfriend,  at  the  Murray  Hill  theatre.  New  York  city,  November 
15,  with  Miss  Nance  O'Neil  and  Mr.  McKee  Rankin  in  leading 
parts. 

"The  White  Heather,"  a  four-act  melodrama  by  Cecil  Ral- 
eigh and  Henry  Hamilton,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York 
city,  November  22. 

"The  Princess  and  the  Butterfly,"  a  five-act  comedy  by  Ar- 
thur W.  Pinero,  at  the  Lyceum  theatre.  New  York  city,  Novem- 
ber 23. 

"An  Irish  Gentleman."  a  three-act  drama  by  Ramsay  Morris, 
at  the  Fourteenth  street  theatre.  New  York  city,  November  29. 

"John  Gabriel  Borkman,"  by  Henrik  Ibsen,  at  Hoyt*s  thea- 
tre, New  York  city,  November  18. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  society  event  was  the 
Carnival  of  American  History"  presented  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  New  York  city,  November  30  and 
December  i,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Society  of 
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New  England  Women.  In  the  main,  it  was  a  scenic  rep- 
resentation of  people  and  events  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  the  colonization  of  New  England  and  the  early  Dutch 
settlement  of  New  York.  As  iar  as  possible,  descendants 
of  historic  personages  were  selected  to  represent  their  an- 
cestors. Several  of  the  patriotic  societies  participated  be- 
sides the  one  already  mentioned,  including  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  and  the  Society  of 
Mayflower  Descendants. 

In  Europe  two  noteworthy  incidents  marked  the  quar- 
ter. On  November  17  Wagner's  comedy,  '*The  Meister- 
singer  of  Nuremberg,"  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in 
Paris,  at  the  Grand  Opera.  The  event  is  regarded  as  a 
"landmark  in  French  operatic  annals."  French  adn^irers 
of  Wagner's  music  were  enthusiastic  over  it;  but  some 
mutterings  of  narrow-minded  hostile  criticism  based  on 
the  German  nationality  of  the  composer  were  also  heard. 
The  production  was  eminently  successful. 

A  new  opera,  "Diarmid  "  music  by  Hamish  McCunn, 
libretto  by  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  which  may  be  described 
as  a  sort  of  second-century  version  of  the  legend  of  Lance- 
lot and  Guinevere,  was  successfully  produced  at  Covent 
Garden,  London,  Eng.,  October  23,  before  a  distin- 
guished audience. 
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The  **Logia  lesou,"  *  found  by  Messrs.  Grenfell  and 
Hunt  were  completely  described  in  the  preceding  issue  of 
"Current  History"  (p.  756).  Now  that  the  excitement 
produced  by  that  most  remarkable  discovery  has  abated, 
it  is  possible  to  realize  the  full  extent  and  importance  of 
the  labors  of  these  two  young  explorers.  The  archaeo- 
logical report  of  the  Eg>'ptian  Exploration  Fund  for 
1896-7  has  now  appeared,  with  a  detailed  account  of  their 
work  at  Oxyrhynchus — an  account  which  the  London 
'Times"  characterizes  as  "assuredly  the  most  entrancing 

*  NoTB.    A  misprint  occurred  in  the  translation  of  the  fifth  saying,  printed  on  pag* 
758.    Instead  of  *'  deaw  the  word  and  there  I  am,"  read  **  deave  the  cdm^  and  there 
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story  of  a  scholar's  discoveries  that  the  world  has  heard 
since  the  time  of  the  Renaissance/' 

Just  a  year  ago,  ii  January,  1897,  the  two  young  Englishmen 
began  their  successful  search  by  setting  sonie  seventy  men  and 
boys  to  dig  trenches  through  a  low  mound  just  outside  the  vil- 
lage, a  little  to  the  north  of  the  supposed  temple.  Previous  to 
this,  they  had  made  several  similar  starts,  at  other  points,  but 
had  failed  completely  to  find  anything  of  the  slightest  interest. 
But  this  time,  papyri  began  to  come  to  light  almost  immediately; 
and  for  three  months  or  more,  the  work  of  unearthing  them  con- 
tinued.   According  to  Mr.  Grenfell : 

'*The  third  and  by  far  the  greatest  find,  that  of  the  Byzantine 
archives,  took  place  on  March  18  and  19,  and  was,  I  suppose,  a 
record  in  point  of  quantity.  On  the  first  of  these  two  days  we 
came  upon  a  mound  which  had  a  thick  layer  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  papyrus  rolls.  There  was  room  for  six  pairs  of  men 
and  boys  to  be  working  simultaneously  at  this  storehouse,  and 
the  difficulty  was  to  find  enough  baskets  in  all  Behneseh  to  con- 
tain the  papyri.  At  the  end  of  the  day's  work  no  less  than  36 
good-sized  baskets  were  brought  in  from  this  place,  several  of 
them  stufTed  with  fine  rolls  three  to  ten  feet  long,  including  some 
of  the  largest  Greek  rolls  I  have  ever  seen.  As  the  baskets  were 
required  for  the  next  day's  work,  Mr.  Hunt  and  I  started  at  9  P. 
M.  after  dinner  to  stow  away  the  papyri  in  some  empty  packing 
cases  which  we  fortunately  had  at  hand.  The  task  was  only  fin- 
ished at  3  in  the  morning;  and  on  the  following  night  we  had 
a  repetition  of  it,  for  25  more  baskets  were  filled  before  the  place 
was  exhausted." 

After  the  Logia,  perhaps  the  most  important  single  docu- 
ment found  by  this  expedition  is  the  oldest  manuscript  of  Thucyd- 
ides  as  yet  discovered.  It  is  a  fairly  legible  text  of  Book  4,  chap- 
ters 36-41,  and  differs  in  very  few  points  from  the  accepted  text. 
This  manuscript  dates,  at  the  very  latest,  from  100  A.  D. 

Although  in  no  way  comparable  to  the  discovery  of 
the  Logia,  Biblical  students  have  been  deeply  interested 
in  the  report  by  Dr.  S.  Schechter  of  further  discoveries  of 
an  original  Hebrew  text  of  the  Apocryphal  book  of  **Ec- 
clesiasticus/'  or  "The  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach.^ 

These  fragmentary  portions  of  the  book,  when  combined 
with  tfie  ten  leaves  reported  a  year  ago,  and  recently  published 
from  the  Clarendon  Press,  give  a  very  satisfactory  text,  in  the 
original  tongue,  of  chapters  39  to"  49.  This  text  is  written  in  clas- 
sical Hebrew,  and  the  syntax  shows  no  trace  of  the  peculiar  new 
Hebrew  constructions  which  characterize  "Ecolesiastes"  and 
other  later  books  of  the  Bible.  Besides  the  linguistic  importance 
of  this  fact,  the  comparison  with  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Syriac 
texts,  which  were  the  only  forms  in  which  this  book  was  known 
previous  to  last  year,  shows  that  the  translations  had  been  made 
with  great  freedom.  According  to  Professor  Schechter,  the 
manuscript  just  discovered  was  written  in  Bagdad  or  Persia  dur- 
ing the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries,  copying  an  original  of  about 
200  B.  C. 

ToL  7-65. 
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Students  of  later  Christian  archaeology  have  been  in- 
terested in  the  reported  discovery  by  the  librarian  of  the 
Society  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem,  Kleophas  M. 
Koikylides,  of  a  Mosaic  map  showing  Syria,  Palestine, 
and  Egypt.  This  chart,  of  which  only  i8  square  metres 
remain  intact,  was  discovered  in  the  floor  of  an  old  basilica 
at  Madeba  in  Moab,  as  the  workmen  were  in  the  act  of 
covering  it  with  cement  preparatory  to  the  erection  of  a 
new  church.  The  date  of  the  work  is  between  350  and 
450  A-  D. 

Most  important  discoveries  have  recently  been  re- 
ported through  Professor  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  of  Cor- 
nell, made  by  German  archaeologists  excavating  on  the 
site  of  ancient  Priene,  in  Asia  Minor,  opposite  the  island 
of  Samos.  ITiese  excavations  were  undertaken  several 
years  ago  by  the  English,  but  were  afterwards  abandoned. 
When  the  Germans  approached  the  locality,  in  1895, 
nearly  all  traces  of  the  earlier  work  had  been  effaced. 

The  results  now  reported  show  a  city  as  well  preserved  as 
Pompeii.  It  is  the  first  Greek  city  discovered  which  gives  any 
idea  of  its  general  arrangement.  The  streets  cross  at  right  an- 
gles, and  are  lined  with  shops,  public  buildings,  and  dwelling 
houses,  which  show  plainly  the  internal  plans  and  decorations. 
The  market-place,  or  agora,  is  remarkably  complete.  From  one 
corner  of  this  opens  a  small  square  building,  which  was  prob- 
ably the  council-house  or  possibly  a  theatre.  This  contains  six- 
teen rows  of  seats,  with  the  waMs,  windows,  and  platforms  com- 
plete. In  one  wall  is  a  massive  arch,  whose  workmanship  is  dis- 
tinctly that  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C,  and  probably  the  earliest 
example  of  the  use  of  an  arch  in  Greek  construction.  A  small 
theatre  has  also  been  found,  which  is  the  most  perfectly  preserved 
Greek  theatre  as  yet  discovered.  The  stage  structure,  the 
"skene,"  is  still  standing  entire.  Three  doors  open  from  it  upon 
the  orchestra;  and  the  proscenium,  with  its  row  of  columns,  and 
the  architrave  above  them,  remain  intact.  This  structure  will  un- 
questionably place  the  future  discussion  of  the  "Greek  stage  ques- 
tion" upon  a  much  more  definite  and  more  satisfactory  basis. 

A  recent  discovery  by  Professor  Edouard  Naville  of 
the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund,  at  Dier-el-Bahari  in 
Egypt,  is  reported  to  solve  the  mystery  of  how  the  obelisks 
were  placed  in  position  after  being  quarried. 

An  immense  stone  carving  has  been  found,  which  pictures 
the  transportation  of  one  of  these  massive  stones.  There  is  a 
great  barge,  upon  which  rests  the  obelisk,  being  towed  down  the 
Nile  by  three  groups  of  ten  boats  each.  Encircling  this  is  a 
broad  border,  beneath  which  are  several  lines  of  inscriptions,  de- 
scribing with  great  vividness  the  expedition,  the  quarrying,  and 
the  landing  of  the  monument,  at  the  behest  of  Queen  HatshepsiL 
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The  marvellous  beauty  of  the  queen,  and  the  names  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  fleet  are  all  recorded. 

The  court  of  appeals  at  Rome  rendered  an  important 
decision,  November  26,  in  declaring  that  the  export  duties 
of  20  per  cent  shall  be  laid  only  on  such  articles,  coming 
under  the  head  of  "antiquities,"  as  are  of  exceptional  ar- 
tistic or  historical  value.  While  this  interpretation  is  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  law  as  previously  applied,  it 
remains  so  indefinite  that  it  must  continue  to  some  extent 
a  source  of  vexation  and  misunderstanding.  It  is  most 
encouraging,  however,  in  that  it  points  toward  a  law 
which  shall  provide  for  no  export  duties  upon  objects  of 
historical  or  antiquarian  interest,  but  shall  give  to  the  gov- 
ernment the  right  of  purchasing  at  a  fair  price  any  articles 
which  are  "precious  and  indispensable  to  the  honor  and 
history  of  Italy." 

The  discovery  of  several  massive  metal  mooring  rings 
and  stakes  by  which  the  famous  triremes  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius  were  moored  to  the  quay  on  the  edge  of  Lake 
Nemi,  seventeen  miles  southeast  of  Rome,  is  of  interest 
alike  to  artists  and  to  antiquarians. 

The  rings  are  fixed  in  the  mouths  of  the  bronze  heads  of  lions, 
wolves,  and  Medusas,  being  retained  by  the  teeth.  These  bronze 
heads  are  marveUously  modelled,  and  the  faces  are  characterized 
by  a  wonderfully  life-like  resemblance  to  the  living  animals. 
They  are  perfectly  preserved,  their  long  immersion  in  the  mud 
not  having  injured  in  any  way  their  massive  beauty. 

The  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  &  Gulf  railway  is  said  to 
include  an  archaeologist  upon  its  regular  staff,  Professor 
Edwin  Walters.  From  him  comes  the  report  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a  vast  buried  battlefield  of  prehistoric  times,  in 
Indian  Territory. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  thirty  or  more  acres  bristling  with 
skeletons,  and  thickly  studded  with  stone  javelins'  heads  and  ar- 
row points.  War  implements  and  weapons  of  stone  are  supposed 
to  point  to  a  mighty  primeval  struggle.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  between  two  and  three  thousand  remains  "of  warriors  to 
the  acre,  and  by  simple  arithmetical  calculations  the  strength  of 
the  opposing  forces  has  been  deduced. 

The  most  important  find  of  Roman  remains,  since  the 
famous  treasure-trove  of  Hildesheim  in  Germany,  brought 
to  light  in  1868,  is  reported  to  have  been  made  at  the  old 
Roman  colony  of  Vindonissa,  now  Windisch,  in  the  can- 
ton of  Argovie,  Switzerland.  Large  Roman  villas  and  an 
amphitheatre  have  been  disinterred  by  the  workers  of  the 
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Swiss  Archaeological  Society.  Several  large  and  impor- 
tant silver  vases  have  been  found,  besides  the  usual  vari- 
ety of  coins,  pottery,  bronze,  and  iron  ware. 
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Brotherliood  of  St.  Andrew. — ^The  first  international 
convention  of  the  Brothef4iood  of  St  Andrew  was  held  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  beginning  October  12.  President  James 
L.  Houghteling  of  the  Brotherhood  in  the  United  btates, 
was  chosen  to  preside  at  the  gathering. 

In  1897  there  were  1,226  chapters,  as  against  1,174  in  iSgS, 
showing  only  a  slow  growth  in  numbers.  This,  however,  wsis 
counterbalanced,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  council,  by  a 
marked  spiritual  growth  and  an  improvement  in  personnel  and 
in  efficiency  of  work. 

A  report  was  adopted,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  an 
international  committee  by  the  several  national  organizations  on 
the  following  basis  of  representation:  United  States,  4  members; 
Canada,  3;  Scotland,  2;  Australia,  2;  England,  2;  West  Indies  and 
South  America,  2;  and  two  by  the  council  of  any  national  organ- 
ization hereafter  admitted  to  the  Brotherhood. 

Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip. — ^The  third  bien- 
nial Federal  Convention  of  this  organization,  founded  by 
Rev.  R.  W.  Miller  of  Reading,  Penn.,  was  held  in  Read- 
ing, November  11-14. 

The  chapters  of  the  Brotherhood  now  represent  eighteen  de- 
nominations, five  of  which  are  organized  in  denominational  coun- 
cils; these  meet  in  separate  conventions  one  year;  and  the  united 
chapters,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Council,  hold  a  con- 
vention the  alternate  year. 

The  object  of  the  Brotherhood  is  the  realization  of  spiritual 
results  through  organized  and  individual  effort  on  the  part  of 
men  within  the  Church  for  those  without.  There  are  now  384 
chapters,  an  increase  of  131  during  the  past  year.  The  five  de- 
nominational councils,  named  in  the  order  of  their  strength,  are 
in  the  Presbyterian,  Reformed  (including  the  two  branches 
known  as  the  Dutch  and  German),  Congregational,  Methodist 
and  Baptist  Churches.  The  Brotherhood  is  represented  in  31 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  Pennsylvania  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  list  with  loi  chapters. 

Miscellaneong. — A  convention  of  Lutherans  was  held 
in  Erie,  Penn.,  beginning  October  14. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  about  6,000  Lutheran  ministers. 
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^,000  churches,  and  1,500,000  communicants,  representing  a  de- 
nominational strength  of  about  7,000,000.  In  addition  to  several 
independent  Synods,  there  are  in  this  country  four  large  general 
bodies  of  Lutherans — the  General  Synod,  the  United  Synod  of 
the  South,  in  both  of  which  English  is  the  official  language,  the 
General  Council,  and  the  Synodical  Conference,  the  latter  of  which 
is  almost  wholly  German  and  Norwegian.  English  was  recently 
made  the  official  language  of  the  General  Council,  at  the  special 
request  of  its  Swedish  members. 

On  October  14  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  M.  Lamson  of" 
Hartford,  Conn.,  was  elected  president  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  to  succeed 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  was  re- 
tired at  his  own  request  on  account  of  advancing  years. 

At  a  special  convention  held  in  Providence,  October 
19,  the  Rev.  William  N.  McVickar  of  Philadelphia,  Penn., 
was  elected  bishop-coadjutor  to  Bishop  Thomas  M.  Clark 
ot  Rhode  Island,  the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  H.  Greer,  who  was 
elected  to  that  office  in  June  (p.  499)  having  declined  to 
accept  appointment. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  diocesan  convention  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  diocese  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  about  the 
middle  of  November,  an  amendment  to  the  diocesan  con- 
stitution was  adopted,  changing  the  title  of  the  Church 
from  "Prptestant  Episcopal"  to  "The  Church."  This  ac- 
tion has  aroused  varied  expressions  of  opinion  through- 
out the  country. 

The  fifteenth  annual  Baptist  Conference  for  the  "free 
and  courteous  discussion  of  current  questions"  was  held 
in  Chicago,  111.,  November  16-18. 

On  November  27  the  Pope  appointed  Archbishop 
P.  L.  Chapelle  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  to  be  arch- 
bishop of  New  Orleans,  La. 


^^♦^♦^ 


SOCIOLOGY. 

The  W.  C.  T.  XT.— ^The  fourth  biennial  convention  of 
the  World^s  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  was 
held  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  October  23-26,  Miss  Frances  E. 
Willard  presiding.  Miss  Willard  as  president;  Lady 
Henry  Somerset,  as  vice-president  at  large;  Miss  Agnes 
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E,  Slack,  of  England,  as  general  secretary ;  and  Miss  Anna 
Gordon  of  Evanston,  111.,  as  assistant  secretary,  were 
elected.  Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Asking  the  World's  convention  to  join  in  memorializing  the 
Queen  and  Parliament  in  this  jubilee  year,  asking  that  they  refuse 
longer  to  receive  revenue  from  the  opium  traffic,  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  poppy  in  India  may  cease,  and  that  millet,  rice,  and 
maize  may  be  rabed  instead. 
thus  preventing    to   a   large 
extent  future  famine. 

•■That  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  is 
unalterably  opposed  to  any 
and  all  complicity  of  the 
government  with  sin;  that  as 
British  subjects  they  strong- 
ly protest  against  the  enact- 
ment of  law  permitting -the 
regulation  of  vice  in  the  mil- 
itary cantonments  in  Jndia(p. 
727),  and  declare  such  law  an 
outrage  on  Christianity,  civ- 
ilization, and  common  hu- 
manity." 

Pledging  rencwedeflorts 
in  behalf  of  social  purity  and 
equality ;     declaring    against 
drugs  in  any  Torm;  exhort- 
.    ing   physicians    to    exercise 
'    great  caution  in  prescribing 
narcotics:  opposing  the  use 
j    of  tobacco  in  any  form;  de- 
I   ploring  the  massacres  in  Ar- 
I    menia    and  the  lynchings  in 
this   country;    asking  every 
I    member  to  use  her  influence 
LADv  HENHY  hiherset,  tiiii-sidiht  BKiTiiiH     to  have  thc  salc  of  Hquor  on 
wdukh's  TKurBnABCB  A-H-Jni *TioN.  occau-going  vcsscts  and  rail- 

way cars  stopped:  protesting 
against  the  christening  of  ships  with  wine,  against  gambling;  and 
calling  special  attention  to  the  increasing  danger  of  progressive 
card  parties  among  women;  favoring  the  eight-hour  law  and 
Sabbath  observance;  opposing  strikes;  urging  wage-eamers  to 
unite  and  strike  a  blow  at  evils  through  the  ballot-bon;  favoring 
the  organization  of  women  by  themselves  for  their  own  advance- 

A  further  resoltition  relating  to  social  purity  was  as 
follows : 

"Whereas,  The  regulation  of  vice  has  become  an  aggressive 
question  in  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  the 
discussion  of  it  as  represented  in  the  Contagious  Diseases  act  has 
assumed  a  character  which  we  cannot  ignore;  therefore. 
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"Resolved,  That  while  we  do  not  forget  that  even  the  most 
consecrated  and  true  imay  honestly  differ  in  relation  to  vital  mat- 
ters, and  while  we  would  abstain  from  anything  which  would 
savor  of  criticism  or  judgment  of  motives,  yet  we,  the  World's 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  most  earnestly  protest 
against  anything  that  would  even  seem  to  commit  our  great  or- 
ganization to  any  effort  at  regulation  or  license  as  applied  to  any 
and  all  forms  of  sin ;  and  we  most  unequivocally  declare  our  ab- 
horrence of  any  compromise  whatever  with  anything  which  is 
wrong  in  principle  or  sinful  in  practice.  We  utter  this,  our  con- 
viction and  protest,  and  our  determination  never  to  surrender  the 
principles  for  which  we  have  always  stood  as  a  body;  and  this  we 
do  in  the  name  of  God,  and  home,  and  every  land." 

Lady  Henry  Somerset  is  opposed  to  the  C.  D.  acts,  but 
believes  that  vice  can  be  most  efficiently  checked  by  re- 
quiring that  the  habits  of  the  soldiers  in  India  should  be 
under  the  strictest  supervision,  and  that  their  standing  in 
this  regard  should  affect  their  promotion  in  the  service. 

The  24th  national  convention  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  (in 
the  United  States),  was  held  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  November 
1-3.  Miss  Willard  called  the  gathering  to  order.  The 
existing  officers  were  re-elected.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  to  the  following  eflfect: 

Affirming  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  total  abstinence;  declar- 
ing the  seventh  commandment  the  only  Christian  way  of  dealing 
with  vice;  insisting  on  an  educational  instead  of  a  sex  test  for  elec- 
tive franchise;  opposing  all  laws  which  by  license,  taxing,  or 
otherwise  provide  for  the  sale  of  liquor  as  a  beverage;  declaring 
for  determined  agitation  against  narcotics;  expressing  grief  at 
the  serving  of  wine  at  the  annual  reunion  at  Princeton;  and  favor- 
ing equal  wages  for  equal  service,  without  regard  to  sex. 

Miss  Willard  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  the  "Temper- 
ance Temple"  in  Chicago,  111.,  projected  by  Mrs.  M.  B. 
Carse,  and  efforts  will  be  continued  to  put  the  enterprise 
on  a  profitable  foundation. 

Better  Housing  in  Cities. — An  important  contribution 
to  the  problem  of  the  better  housing  of  families  in  mod- 
erate and  reduced  circumstances,  has  been  made  in  New 
York  city  by  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills,  who  has  erected  on 
Bleecker  street  "Mills  House  No.  i,"  a  superbly  equipped 
hotel  for  men  of  small  incomes. 

It  is  not  strictly  a  charitable  scheme,  for  the  investment  is  ex- 
pected to  yield  a  profit.  A  man  pays  for  what  he  gets ;  but,  unlike 
the  frequenter  of  the  ordinary  lodging  house,  he  gets  all  he  pays 
for.  He  has  a  clean,  comfortable  room,  furnished  with  a  well-ap- 
pointed bed,  the  floor  carpeted  and  the  windows  curtained  and 
shaded,    for  twenty   cents   a   night.    Well-equipped    lavatories, 
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shower  baths,  and  luxurious  reading  and  smoking  rooms  are  at 
the  disposal  of  the  guests  of  the  house  without  extra  charge.  A 
good  restaurant  furnishes  meals  at  the  rate  of  45  cents  for  three 
meals. 

The  building  is  nine  stories  high;  will  accommodate  i^sooper- 
sons;  and  is  planned  with  special  reference  to  sanitation  and  con- 
venience. 


^^»^»^ 


IMPORTANT  LEGAL  DECISIONS. 

The  Sights  of  Labor. — That  the  boycott  is  illegal  is  the 
effect  of  a  decision  rendered  at  St  Louis,  Mo.,  in  Novem- 
ber, by  two  out  of  three  judges  of  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals,  ninth  district.  A  dissenting  opinion  by  Judge 
Caldwell  maintained  the  legality  of  a  peaceful  boycott  as  a 
weapon  of  self-defense. 

The  Oxley  Stave  Company  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  introduced 
a  machine  for  hooping  barrels.  This  threw  a  number  of  men  out 
of  employment,  causing  the  Coopers'  Union  and  trades-assembly 
of  Kansas  City  to  petition  the  company  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
machines.  The  request  "was  refused,  whereupon  the  trades-as- 
sembly vigorously  applied  the  boycott  against  the  product  of  the 
factory.  In  defense  the  company  secured  an  injunction  restrain- 
ing the  trades-assembly  from  interfering  with  it  in  the  use  of  the 
machines;  and  upon  appeal  the  case  went  to  the  United  States 
circuit  court,  where  a  majority  of  the  judges  sustained  the  injunc- 
tion. 

Judges  Sanborn  and  Thayer  voiced  the  ruling  of  the  court 
by  declaring  that  the  trades-assembly  "had  no  right  to  form  a 
conspiracy  to  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  its  privilege  to  manage  its 
own  business.  If  such  a  thing  were  lawful  any  combination  may 
be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  use  of  typesetting 
machines,  presses,  harvesters,  threshers,  and  thousands  of  other 
useful  inventions." 

Judge  Caldwell,  in  dissenting,  said: 

"All  capital  seeks  to  increase  its  power  by  combination,  and 
to  that  end  assumes  the  form  of  corporations  and  trusts.  Many 
of  these  combinations  are  on  a  gigantic  scale.  They  are  formed 
solely  for  pecuniary  profit.  They  defy  all  social  restraints  that 
would  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  their  dividends.  The  struggle 
is  constant  between  the  laborer,  whose  labor  produces  the  divi- 
dends, and  those  who  enjoy  thecn.  Sometimes  the  struggle 
reaches  the  point  of  open  rupture.  When  it  does,  the  only 
weapon  of  defense  the  laborer  can  appeal  to  is  the  strike  or  the 
boycott,  or  both.  These  weapons  they  have  an  undoubted  right 
to  use  so  long  as  they  use  them  in  a  peaceable  and  orderly  man- 
ner.   This  is  the  only  lawful  limitation  upon  their  use.    That  lim- 
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itation  is  fundamental  and  must  be  observed.  It  was  observed  in 
the  ^ie  at  bar  to  its  fullest  extent.  If  these  weapons  are  with- 
held from  them,  then  indeed  are  they  left  naked  to  their  enemies." 

About  the  same  time  a  jury  at  Chicago  awarded  about 
$22,o0o  damages  for  blacklisting.  In  the  case  of  a  con- 
ductor on  the  St.  John's  &  Indian  River  railroad,  who  had 
been  blacklisted,  a  verdict  awarded  damages,  and  was 
sustained  by  the  federal  judge.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  as 
indicating  the  formative  condition  of  judicial  opinion  on 
the  confusing  labor  issues  created  by  changing  industrial 
conditions,  that  an  English  jury  was  instructed  by  Justice 
Hawkins  last  year  to  the  effect  that  organized  workmen 
had  a  right  to  prepare  and  publish  a  black  list  of  non- 
union employers  and  employees  for  their  protection  so 
long  as  they  did  not  act  maliciously. 

Civil-Service  Removals. — A  decision  rendered  in  No- 
vember by  Judge  Jackson  of  the  United  States  district 
court  for  West  Virginia,  maintained  that  the  civil  service 
rule  against  removals  for  political  reasons  has  all  the  force 
of  statute  law,  and  that  no  superior  official  can  legally  so 
remove  any  subordinate  in  the  classified  service. 

The  case  which  came  before  Judge  Jackson  was  one  in  which 
a  new  (Republican)  collector  of  internal  revenue  attempted  to  re- 
move a  ganger  and  a  storekeeper  (Democratic)  m  a  distillery 
from  their  positions  by  transfers  to  less  desirable  places  for  no 
other  reason  than  their  politics.  The  vital  part  of  the  decision  is 
tiiat  in  which  the  Judge  maintains  that  the  civil-service  act  is 
constitutional;  and  that  the  executive  rules  proclaimed  by  a  pres- 
ident under  the  provisions  of  that  act  have  themselves  the  bind- 
ing effect  of  the  original  law.  On  July  2^  last,  Mr.  McKinley  is- 
sued an  order  which  laid  down  the  rule  that  "No  removal  shall  be 
made  from  any  position  subject  to  competitive  examination,  ex- 
cept for  just  cause,  upon  written  charges  filed  with  the  head  of  de- 
partment or  other  appointing  officer,  of  which  the  accused  shall 
have  full  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  make  defense.'*  In  the 
West  Virginia  cases  the  collector  attempted  to  remove  men  "for 
the  good  of  the  public  service,"  without  specifying  any  "just 
cause"  or  giving  them  "an  opportunity  to  make  defense." 

Pacific  Bailroad  Lands. — ^A  final  decision  in  the  land- 
grant  case  of  the  United  States  against  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company  and  other  parties,  was  rendered  in 
November.  The  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  lands 
in  question  is  finally  established,  the  supreme  court  affirm- 
ing the  judgments  of  the  lower  courts  to  that  effect,  from 
which  successive  appeals  had  been  taken. 

The  case  directly  involved  nearly  a  million  acres  of  land,  and 
indirectly  determined  the  title  of  upward  of  3,000,000  acres.    The 
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lands,  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  California,  were  those 
granted  by  congress  in  1866  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  At- 
lantic &  Pacific  railroad.  This  railroad  not  having  been  built, 
the  grant  was  forfeited  by  an  act  of  congress  in  1886. 

The  Southern  Pacific  road  and  the  other  defendants  claimed 
the  lands  under  grant  made  by  congress  in  1871.  Nearly  100,000 
acres  of  these  lands  were  patented  to  the  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
'road;  and  the  balance  of  the  lands,  while  not  patented,  have  been 
held  by  that  company  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
government  instituted  this  litigation  to  recover  these  lands  nearly 
ten  years  ago. 


^»»#»# 


DISASTERS. 

AmerioaxL. — On  October  30  a  fatal  disaster  occurred  at 
the  Von  Storch  mine  near  Scranton,  Penn.  Eight  men 
were  suffocated  by  the  smoke,  and  many  others  narrowly 
escaped. 

On  November  6  the  freight  steamer  "Idaho,"  outward- 
bound  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  sprang  a  leak  and  foundered 
in  a  fierce  gale  off  Long  Point,  Lake  Erie.  Nineteen 
lives  were  lost.  Two  survivors  were  rescued  in  a  half 
frozen  condition  by  the  steamer  '* Mariposa." 

On  November  18  a  remarkable  disaster  occurred  at 
Rosel,  Kansas.  About  one  and  one-half  acres  of  land, 
together  with  a  railroad  station,  grain  elevators,  and  other 
buildings,  disappeared  into  a  deep  chasm  filled  with  water. 
No  lives  were  lost. 

Fires. — On  October  4  about  one  hundred  buildings 
were  burned  at  Austin,  Penn.  The  fire  was  caused  by  a 
burning  load  of  hay  being  drawn  through  the  town.  Loss 
about  $150,000. 

On  October  5,  the  girls'  cottage  at  the  State  Industrial 
School,  Plankinton,  S.  D.,  was  destroyed.  Six  girls  per- 
ished.    Loss  to  property,  $25,000. 

On  October  7  five  larg^  buildings  and  two  smaller 
ones  were  destroyed  with  their  contents,  in  Detroit,  Mich. 
The  Detroit  Opera  House  was  included  among  those 
burned.     Loss,  $600,000. 

On  October  17  a  disastrous  fire  nearly  wiped  out  the 
town  of  Windsor,  N.  S.  See  article  on  "Canada"  (p.  945) 
for  particulars. 

On  October  19  the  electric  plant  and  some  of  the 
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buildings  of  the  female  branch  of  the  Manhattan  State 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  on  Ward's  Island,  New  York  har- 
bor, were  destroyed  by  fire.  No  lives  were  lost,  over  300 
patients  being  saved  through  the  coolness  of  the  nurses 
and  attendants.     Loss,  over  $25,000. 

On  November  7  the  well  known  Hotel  San  Marco,  St. 
Augustine,  Fla.,  was  burned  to  the  groimd.  Loss  $250,- 
000. 

On  November  24  a  dormitory  at  Tougaloo  Negro  Uni- 
versity, Tougaloo,  Miss.,  was  burned.  No  loss  of  life. 
Property  loss,  $20,000. 

Railroad  Disasters. — On  October  24,  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  accidents  in  railroad  history  was  a  wreck  on 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  railroad  near  Gar- 
rison's, N.  Y.  A  south-bound  fast  train  plunged  into  the 
Hudson  river.  Six  cars  left  the  track  and  twenty-one 
persons  lost  their  lives,  eight  of  whom  were  Chinamen. 
The  cause  of  the  accident  was  a  washout,  together  with 
the  weight  of  the  train,  a  three-foot  stone  embankment 
.collapsing. 

On  October  4  a  passenger  train  on  the  Kansas  City, 
Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  railway  ran  into  a  wagon  contain- 
ing seven  persons  at  Dead  Man's  Cut,  three  miles  north  of 
Willow  Springs,  Mo.,  instantly  killing  six  and  fatally  in- 
juring the  other  one. 

On  November  5  the  limited  express  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  railroad  was  wrecked  at  Shadwell  Dam,  Va.  Six 
persons  were  killed  and  eleven  injured. 

Foreign. — On  October  6  a  typhoon  swept  over  the 
Philippine  Islands,  destroying  several  towns.  The  loss 
to  property  is  incalculable,  while  the  estimated  loss  of  life 
was  about  6,000,  including  400  Europeans. 

On  October  12  a  cyclone  visited  other  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  killing  many  persons  and  destroying  several  vil- 
lages.    Damage  estimated  at  $1,500,000. 

On  November  18  about  1,800  persons  were  rendered 
homeless  by  the  rising  of  the  waters  of  the  Neva,  the  flood- 
ing of  the  canals,  the  suburban  islands,  and  the  outlying 
portions  of  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  through  the  fierce  wind 
from  the  sea,  w'hich  drove  the  waters  up  the  stream. 

During  the  last  days  of  November,  a  severe  gale  swept 
the  entire  coast  of  England,  causing  many  serious  disas- 
ters and  great  loss  of  life.  Scarcely  a  town  on  the  coast 
escaped  damage. 
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On  October  2^^  at  Khnieleff,  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  Crimea,  a  panic  in  a  village  church,  caused  by  an  alarm 
of  fire,  caused  the  death  oi  54  persons  and  the  injury  of  80 
others. 

On  November  19,  one  of  the  most  disastrous  fires  in 
London  since  the  great  fire  of  1666,  destroyed  buildings 
covering  six  acres,  with  a  loss  of  about  $5,000,000. 

The  district  ravaged  by  the  fire  is  bounded  by  Aldersgate 
street,  Redcross  street,  Maidenhead  Court,  and  Bradford  avenue, 
and  includes  the  intermediate  streets  of  Jewin,  Hamsell,  Well, 
and  Edmund,  and  Jewin  Crescent,  as  well  as  parts  of  Australian 
avenue,  Paul's  alley,  Cripplegate  churchyard.  Wood  street 
square,  Monk  well  street,  Nichols  square,  and  Fore  street.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  warehouses  were  gutted. 

The  Church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  which  was  damacrcd, 
was  built  in  1545.  It  contains,  among  other  things,  the  tombs  of 
John  Milton,  John  Foxe,  Frobisher,  the  famous  voyager,  who 
died  in  1594,  and  Speed,  the  typographer,  who  died  in  1629.  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  married  in  the  Church  of  St.  Giles,  on  August  22, 
1620,  and  the  parish  register  contains  an  entry  of  the  burial  of 
Daniel  Defoe,  who  died  in  1731. 

On  November  21  a  fire  in  Melbourne,  Australia, 
burned  many  large  business  houses,  with  an  estimated 
loss  of  $5,000,000. 

On  December  i ,  37  men  were  killed  in  a  fire-damp  ex- 
plosion near  Homburg,  Bavaria. 
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Soienee : — 

"Volcanoes  of  North  America.*^  A  Reading  Lesson 
for  Students  of  Geography  and  Geology.  By  Israel  C. 
Russell,  University  of  Michigan.  Cloth.  (6x9  1-2.)  346 
pp.  Price,  $4.00.  New  York:  The  MacmiUan  Com- 
pany. 

No  study  of  the  earth  is  more  awe>inspiring  than  that  of  the 
volcano,  and  this  is  one  of  the  great  works  upon  this  subject, 
and,  in  many  essentials,  it  is  the  greatest  work  that  has  been 
written  upon  this  phenomenon.  Maps,  charts,  diagrams,  tables, 
and  photographs  add  materially  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book. 
In  Central  America  there  are  sixty-seven  active  or  recently  ex- 
tinct volcanoes.  Mexico  has  nine  famous  volcanoes  and  ipany 
lesser  ones.  The  United  States  and  Alaska  have  some  of  the 
"finest"  specimens  of  volcanoes  in  the  world. 
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"The  Dawn  of  Astronomy."  A  Study  of  Temple 
Worship  and  Mythology  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.  By 
J.  Norman  Lockyer.  Cloth.  (6 1-2x9.)  428  pp.  Price, 
$3.00.    New  York:    The  Macmillan  Company. 

This  excursion  into  the  dawn  of  astronomy  is  even  more  fas- 
cinating than  anything  the  author  has  said  upon  the  midday 
glory  of  the  subject.  The  temples  and  monuments  of  Egypt  are 
the  most  ancient  records  of  earth ;  about  7,000  years  old  are  some 
of  these  temples  erected  on  astronomical  principles  for  the  pur- 
pose of  worship.  Those  early  astronomers  were  styled  "the  mys- 
tery teachers  of  heaven."  The  omen  tablets  of  Babylonia  are 
more  than  5,000  years  old,  and  these  omen  tablets  indicate  that 
observations  of  eclipses  and  other  astronomical  phenomena  had 
been  made  thousands  of  years  earlier.  In  China  and  India  we  go 
back  more  than  4,000  years.  The  only  means  of  culture  to  the 
first  civilized  peoples,  shepherds  and  tiUers  of  the  soil,  was  the 
study  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  their  movements.  First  they 
wondered,  then  worshipped.  After  this  they  made  a  calendar 
and  laid  a  foundation  for  years  and  months.  Astrology  fol- 
lowed. It  is  certain  that  more  than  2,000  years  ago  the  Babylo- 
nians calculated  the  future  positions  of  the  moon  and  planets  so 
accurately  as  to  have  them  available  for  practical  purposes. 

"The  Sun's  Place  in  Nature.'^  By  J.  Norman  Lockyer. 
Illustrated.  Cloth.  358  pp.  (6  1-4x9  1-4.)  Price,  $2.75. 
New  York.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

In  these  days  of  discovery  of  new  application  of  forces,  so 
that  we  heat,  light,  and  travel  largely  by  forces  undreamed  of  a 
few  years  ago,  we  have  failed  to  realize  how  much  that  is  new 
has  been  learned  about  the  sun.  "The  Chemistry  of  the  Sun," 
brought  out  by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  made  a  profound  sensation 
in  certain  scholastic  circles.  This  work  by  the  same  author  is 
even  more  sensational  to  those  who  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
revelations  of  solar  science. 

Political  Economy,  Civics,  and  Sociology : — 

"The  Political  Philosophy  of  Aristotle."  By  Prof. 
Isaac  Loos  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  Paper.  8vo. 
Pp.  24.  Price,  25  cents.  Philadelphia,  Penn. ;  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

Contains  an  outline  of  Aristotle's  theories  about  the  state, 
discussed  under  the  headings  of  the  origin  of  the  state,  its  consti- 
tution, its  government,  its  administration,  and  the  ideal  state. 
This  summary  of  Aristotle's  political  theories  will  be  a  welcome 
help  to  those  who  know  of  them  only  by  reputation  and  to  whom 
the  original  sources  are  inaccessible. 

Beligpion : — 

'The  Story  of  Jesus  Christ."    An  interpretation.     By 
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Elizabeth   Stuart  Phelps.     Illustrated.     Qoth.    413  pp. 
Price,  $2.00.     Boston:     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

It  is  a  charming  recital  of  the  greatest  story  ever  written,  of 
the  grandest  life  ever  lived;  and  where  theologians,  chronoiogists, 
exegetes,  and  critics  have  beclouded  timid  minds  with  dust  of 
their  own  stirring  up,  Mrs.  Phelps  Ward  has  clarified  it  by  her 
own  confidence  in  the  simplicity  of  the  truth.  It  is  humiliating 
to  those  who  profess  most  ardent  belief  in  Jesus  that  the  Christie 
literature  is  one  vast  controversy,  and  the  intensity  with  which 
devout  biographers  and  commentators  have  fought  over  the 
minutest  detail  is  indefensible.  Among  the  secondary  features  of 
the  gospel,  there  are  few  things  in  the  treatment  of  w'hich  schol- 
ars are  agreed,  but  there  is  little  in  the  great  current  of  its  truth 
in  the  treatment  of  which  there  need  be  disagreement  "Little 
things  are  restless;  the  great  repose." 

History : — 

"Tlie  Critical  Period  of  American  History,  1783-1789." 
By  John  Fiske.  Illustrated  with  portraits,  maps,  fac- 
similes, contemporar>'  views,  prints,  and  other  histor}'  ma- 
terials. Rich  holiday  edition.  395  pp.  Price,  $4.00. 
Boston:     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  work  appeared  originally  ten  years  ago.  In  this  beauti- 
ful edition,  the  text  has  been  carefully  revised,  and,  in  several 
particulars,  materially  improved  by  important  additions. 

Biography : — 

"Audubon  and  His  Journals."  By  Maria  R.  Audu- 
bon. With  Zoological  and  Other  Notes  by  Elliott  Coues. 
Two  volumes.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Vol.  I.,  532  pp.; 
Vol.  II.,  560  pp.  Price,  $7.50.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

John  James  Audubon  (1780-1851)  is  one  of  the  great  Ameri- 
cans. There  are  few  Americans  whose  fame  is  more  secure,  or 
the  story  of  whose  life  is  more  fascinating,  and  yet  his  fame  rests 
upon  one  book,  *The  Birds  of  America,"  a  masterpiece,  to  the 
preparation  of  whicli  he  gave  a  long  life.  His  passion  for  bird- 
hunting  controlled  him  from  early  childhood.  This  story  of  Au- 
dubon's life,  with  his  journals  and  "episodes,"  is  as  remarkable  a 
recital  of  his  life  and  adventures  as  were  the  experiences  of  the 
man.  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  bird 
lover,  the  book  is  as  matchless  in  its  way  as  was  **The  Birds  of 
America"  in  its  time:  but,  l>eyond  all  this,  it  is  a  wonderful  book 
in  its  revelations  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  of  all  other  features 
of  nature. 

Education : 

"Teaching  as  a  Business."     Four  addresses.     By  C. 
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W.  Bardeen.     Cloth.     147  pp.     Syracuse,  N.  Y.:     C.  W. 
Bardeen. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  place  one's  hand  upon  four  addresses 
upon  education  written  by  one  man  since  the  days  of  Horace 
Mann  more  sensible)  more  readable,  more-  vigorous,  and  keen 
than  these.  In  thought,  in  illustration,  in  phrasing,  in  humor, 
they  are  almost  matchless.  Teaching  will  be  a  better  business 
because  of  the  book. 

Travel,  Adventure,  and  Bescription: — 

"White  Man's  Africa."  By  Poultney  Bigelow.  Illus- 
trated by  R.  Canton  Woodville.  Cloth.  Brilliantly 
bound.  270  pp.  Price,  $2.50.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

This  is  a  beautiful  book,  excellently  illustrated,  and  charm- 
ingly written,  but,  beyond  all  this,  it  is  the  only  satisfactory  pres- 
entation of  up-to-date  information  regarding  Cape  Colony  and 
the  country  for  1,000  miles  along  the  northeast  coast  washed  by 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Mr.  Bigelow  aptly  styles  this  the  New  Eng- 
land of  Africa,  where  the  enterprising  sons  of  worthy  sires  have 
doggedly  conquered  the  wilderness  step  by  step,  carrying  with 
them  Christianity  and  constitutional  government. 

At  the  time  that  Columbus  stumbled  upon  America,  the 
Portuguese  began  to  establish  stray  settlements  all  along  the 
African  coast.  Spain  governed  her  American  possessions  as 
Portugal  did  Africa;  both  sought  gold  for  reward  and  the  con- 
version of  the  natives  as  a  mission ;  and  Spain  and  Portugal  had 
the  same  general  result  in  quality,  if  not  in  quantity.  Theologi- 
cal and  military  violence  were  the  ways  and  means  of  both. 
What  the  English  were  to  the  American  New  England,  the  Dutch 
were  tc  the  African  New  Netherlands  and  at  about  the  same 
time. 

Beference  Workg: — 

"The  Students'  Standard  Dictionary;  or  the  Students' 
Edition  of  the  Standard  Dictionary."  930  pp.  60,000 
words.  1,225  illustrations.  Price,  $2.00,  net;  $2.32  by 
mail.     New  York :     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

This  is  a  "treasure."  It  contains  every  word  that  any  one 
can  have  occasion  to  refer  to  ordinarily,  and  gives  all  that  we 
need  to  know  of  the  orthography,  pronunciation,  meaning,  and 
etymology  of  more  than  60,000  words  and  phrases  in  the  speech 
and  literature  of  the  English-speaking  peoples,  with  synonyms 
and  antonyms.  There  is  also  an  appendix  of  proper  names,  for- 
eign phrases,  faulty  diction,  disputed  pronunciations,  and  abbre- 
viations. The  1,225  pictorial  illustrations  are  a  great  feature.  No 
one  can  conceive  the  wealth  of  information,  the  convenience  for 
reference,  the  elimination  of  non-essentials  which  make  this  book 
worth  much  more  than  the  price  to  any  student,  teacher,  or 
writer. 
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"Nicknames  and  Pseudonyms  of  Prominent  People." 
Compiled  by  Mrs.  Fannie  Parmelee  Deane,  Holyoke, 
Mass.  Paper.  Pp.  io8.  New  Philadelphia,  O. :  O.  R- 
Parmelee. 

A  list  begun  in  childhood,  and  representing  the  accumulated 
gleaning  of  years.  Exceedingly  useful  to  authors,  joumalbts,  ed- 
itors, etc.  Dates  of  birth  and  death  are  also  given,  together  with 
a  list  of  nicknames  of  cities,  countries,  rivers,  etc. 


♦♦^^^^ 


NECROLOGY. 

Amerioan: 

ALLEN,  HARRISON,  M.  D.,  emeritus  professor  of  com- 
parative anatomy  in  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1841;  died  there  Nov.  14. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1861 ;  was 
in  the  army  for  a  time;  and  held  his  chair  in  the  University  from 
1865  to  1895- 

ALVORD,  THOMAS  G.,  ex-lieutenant-governor  of  New 
York  state;  born  in  Onondaga  Co.,  New  York,  Dec.  20,  1810; 
died  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1828.  Between  1844  and  1882  he  was  much  of  the  time  an  active 
member  of  the  New  York  state  legislature,  being  several  times 
speaker.  He  was  know^n  as  "Old  Salt"  Alvord,  owing  to  his  in- 
terests in  the  salt  industry  near  Syracuse.  His  son,  Thomas  G., 
is  assistant  to  Hon.  J.  R.  Young,  librarian  of  congress,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

ATWOOD,  HERMON  W.,  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
College  of  Pharmacy;  bom  in  Hartford,  Conn.;  died  in  New 
York  city  Oct.  22. 

BATEMAN.  DR.  NEWTON,  educator;  born  in  Fairfield, 
N.  J.,  in  1822;  died  in  Galesburg,  111.,  Oct  21.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  in  1843.  He  was  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  1858-68;  and  was  president 
of  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  for  17  years,  from  1875. 

BATES,  NEWTON  L.,  surgeon-general.  United  States 
navy;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  18.  He  was  President 
McKinley's  family  physician.  For  biographical  sketch,  see  p. 
901. 

CLINGMAN,  GEN.  THOMAS  L.,  ex-United  States  sen- 
tttor  from  North  Carolina;  born  in  Huntsville,  N.  C,  July  27, 
1812;  died  Nov.  3.  Was  graduated  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1832;  was  sent  to  the  state  senate  in  1840;  served  in 
congresses,  except  the  29th,  from  1843  to  1858.  first  as  a  Whig, 
later  as  a  Democrat.  Was  a  United  States  senator  i8j8-6i,  being 
expelled   on    account    of    his    support    of    the    Confederacy. 
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Throughout  the  war  he  served  in  the  Confederate  army,  being 
brigadier-general  from  May,  1862. 

CLITZ,  JOHN  M.  B.,  rear-admiral  United  States  navy  (re- 
tired); born  in  Sackett's  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  in  1823;  died  Oct.  9.  He 
served  in  both  the  Mexican  and  the  Civil  War,  and  was  retired 
in  1883. 

COLBY,  CHARLES  E.,  since  1889  professor  of  organic 
chemistry  in  Columbia  University,  New  York  city;  born  in  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  Oct  18,  1855;  <iied  in  New  York  city  Oct.  15. 

DANA,  CHARLES  ANDERSON,  editor  of  the  New  York 
"Sun";  born  in  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  Aug.  8,  1819;  died  at  his  home 
near  Glen  Cove,  L.  L,  Oct,  17.  For  biography  and  portrait  see 
page  787. 

DANIELS,  WILLIAM,  Prohibition  candidate  for  vice- 
president  in  1884;  born  in  Somerset  Co.,  Maryland;  died  near 
Baltimore,  Oct.  13,  aged  76. 

DRISLER,  PROF.  HENRY,  LL.  D.,  formerly  dean  of 
Columbia  College,  New  York  city;  born  on  Staten  Island,  Dec.  27, 
1818;  died  in  New  York  city  Nov.  30.  Was  graduated  at  Colum- 
bia, '39;  was  a  tutor  and  afterwards  adjunct  professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin  for  some  years;  was  professor  of  Latin  1857-67;  became 
Jay  professor  of  Greek  in  1867,  and  was  dean  from  1890  to  1894. 

DUANE,  GEN.  JAMES  C,  president  of  the  New  York  city 
Aqueduct  Commission;  died  Nov.  8.  Was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1848,  and  fought  through  the  Civil  War,  distinguishing 
himself  in  the  campaign  from  the  Rapidan  to  the  James,  and 
particularly  before  Petersburg.  Became  brevet  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  1865,  attaining  full  rank  and  being  made  chief  of  engi- 
neers in  Oct.,  1886.  Retired  June  30,  1888.  Was  president  of  the 
Aqueduct  Commission  since  1888. 

FOSTER,  JOHN,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  Union 
University,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  for  nearly  50  years,  retired  in 
1883;  born  in  Hebron,  N..  Y.:  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  19. 

r'  GEORGE,  HENRY,  political  economist  and  author;  born 

in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Sept.  2,  1839;  died  suddenly  in  New  York 
city,  Oct.  30..    For  biographical  sketch,  see  p.  805;  for  portrait, 

I'  see  p.  803. 

c  HOUGHTON,   REV.  DR.   GEORGE   H.,  rector  of  the 

if  Church  of  the  Transfiguration,  better  known  as   "The   Little 

Church  Around  the  Corner,"  New  York  city;  born  in  Deerfield, 
Mass.,  in  1820;  died  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  17.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  New  York  University  in  1842,  and  at  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1845.  The  parish  of  the  Transfiguration  was 
organized  in  1848.  The  origin  of  the  popular  name  of  the  church 
was  as  follows:    Years  ago  the  actor,  George  Holland,  died.   His 

^'  friends,  among  them  Joseph  Jefferson,  applied  to  the  minister  of 

a  certain  church  in  Madison  avenue,  for  the  performance  of  the 
funeral  rite,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  the  chilling  statement 
that  no  actors  could  be  buried  from  that  church.  There  was  a 
little  church  around  the  corner,  the  pastor  said,  where  they  might 

^  •     do  such  a  thing.     From  "The  Little  Church  Around  the  Corner" 

1^  Vol    7-66. 
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George  Holland  was  buried  the  next  day.    The  name  thus  given 
contemptuously  has  clung  to  the  church  ever  since. 

'  HOVEY,  GEN.  CHARLES  E.,  lawyer;  born  in  Vermont  in 
1827;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  17.  Was  graduated  at 
Dartmouth;  founded  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  be- 
came a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  active  service  during 
the  Civil  War. 

KEYE^,  EMERSON  W.,  educator;  bom  in  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  in  1828;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  17.  Was  graduated 
at  the  State  Normal  School  in  Albany.  After  a  long  experience 
in  teaching,  he  became  deputy  superintendent  of  schools,  which 
position  he  held  eight  years.  From  1865  to  1870  he  was  deputy 
superintendent  of  the  state  banking  department,  and  became  chief 
examiner  of  savings  banks.  He  wrote  "History  of  Savings 
Banks  in  the  United  States."  Was  called  to  the  bar  in  1868  and 
edited  "Keyes's  Court  of  Appeals  Record"  (4  vols.).  He  wrote 
also  *'The  Code  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  New  York" 
and  "Principles  of  Civil  Government.  Exemplified  in  the  State 
of  New  York."  He  was  chief  clerk  of  the  Brooklyn  department 
of  public  instruction  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

LAING,  COL.  JOHN,  noted  English  and  American  engi- 
neer; born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland;  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov. 
26,  aged  80.  He  served  in  the  British  army  in  the  Crimean  War, 
and  superintended  the  construction  of  various  railroads  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Brazil. 

LANGSTON,  JOHN  MERCER,  from  1877  to  1885  United 
States  minister  and  consul-general  to  Hayti,  and  congressman 
(colored)  from  Virginia  in  the  51st  congress;  born  a  slave,  the 
son  of  a  white  man,  in  Virginia,  in  1829;  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  Nov.  15.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Oberlin,  and  for  a  time 
was  vice-president  and  acting  president  of  Howard  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

MARTIN,  AUGUSTUS  F.  R.,  ex-state  senator  of  New 
Jersey;  born  in  Newark;  died  there  Oct.  16,  aged  55. 

McMillan,  SAMUEL  J.  R.,  United  States  senator  from 
Minnesota  1876-8^;  born  in  Brownsville,  Penn.,  Feb.  22,  1826: 
died  in  St.  Paul,  Oct.  3.  He  was  for  many  years  on  the  bench  of 
the  state  supreme  court-  Was  elected  in  1875  to  the  United 
States  senate  and  re-elected  in  1881. 

McPHERSON,  JOHN  R.,  for  many  years  Democratic 
leader  in  New  Jersey  and  United  States  senator  1877-95;  born  in 
York.  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  9,  1833;  died  in  Jersey  City 
Oct.  8.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  national  conven- 
tions of  1884,  1888.  and  1892.  An  attempt  upon  his  life  was  made 
on  May  18,  1897,  by  a  "crank"  who  had  an  alleged  claim  for  a 
large  sum  against  him.  For  portrait  of  Mr.  McPherson,  sec 
Vol.  4,  p.  525. 

MORAIS,  REV.  DR.  SABATO,  president  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York;  born  and  edu- 
cated in  Italy;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Nov.  11,  aged  72. 

NELSON.  THOMAS  L.,  since  1879  judge  of  the  United 
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States  district  court  (or  the  district  of  Massachusetts:  bom  in 
Haverhill,  N.  H.,  March  4,  1827:  died  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Nov. 
21.  Was  educated  at  Kimball  Union  Academy,  Meriden,  N.  H., 
Dartmouth,  and  the  University  of  Vermont. 

OLIVER,  REV.  DR.  ANDREW,  since  1873  professor  of 
literature  and  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city:  born  in  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  Feb.  23,  1824;  died  in  New  York  city  Oct.  17.  He  was  a 
graduate  oi  Harvard,  '42.  From  1864  to  1S73  he  was  professor  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  in  St. 


ORDWAY.  GEN. 
ALBERT,  distinguished 
Union  officer  of  volun- 
teers; bom  in  Boston. 
Mass.,  Feb.  24,  1843; 
died  in  New  York  city 
Nov.  21.  He  served  with 
great  gallantry  through- 
oat  the  Civil  War,  reach- 
ing the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers. 

PADDOCK.  AL- 
GERNON SYDNEY. 
ex-United  States  senator 
from  Nebraska;  born  in 
Glen's  Falls,  N.  Y..  Nov. 
9.  1830;  died  in  Beatrice, 
Neb.,  Oct.  17.  He  was 
United  States  senator 
(Rep.)  1875-81,  and  1887- 
93- 

PONDER,  JAMES, 
from  1870  to  1874  gov- 
ernor  (Dem.)   of     Dcla-    . 

ware:     died     in     Milton,  txx  uts  gioick  u   rvujtAM. 

Dei.,  Nov.  5,  aged  78. 

PULLMAN,  GEORGE  M.,  head  of  the  Pullman  Palace 
Car  Company,  born  in  Brocton,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N,  Y., 
Mar.  3,  1831 ;  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  Oct.  19-  He  be- 
gan life  as  clerk  in  a  village  store  at  $40  a  year,  and  died 
worth  (it  is  estimated)  $30,000,000.  At  fourteen  George  be- 
came a  clerk  in  a  store  at  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  and  remained  there 
three  years.  His  parents  moved  to  Albion;  and  George,  when 
seventeen  years  old,  went  home  to  learn  cabinet-making.  He 
soon  had  to  become  the  mainstay  of  his  mother,  owing  to  his 
father's  death.  He  took  up  his  father's  business  of  moving  buil<l- 
ings.  The  unheard-of  feat  of  moving  a  brick  building  was  the 
starting-point  of  his  fortune.  It  took  him  to  Chicago.  Friends 
had  told  Pullman  of  the  task  of  raising  all  Chicago  about  eight 
feet  to  admit  the  making  of  sewers.     He  went  there  and)  raised 
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the  Matteson  House,  a  brick  building,  without  injury  to  the 
building  or  any  stoppage  of  business.  After  that  he  had  all  the 
work  he  could  do. 

Pullman  had  become  acquainted  with  State  Senator  Ben 
Field,  of  Albion.  There  was  talk  at  that  time  of  building  sleep- 
ing-cars. Field  and  Pullman  talked  it  over.  A  crude  sort  of 
car  was  put  in  operation  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton  railroad.  Then 
Pullman  went  away  to  Colorado  for  three  years.  After  he  came 
back  he  developed  the  sleeping-car  idea.  He  built  the  car  "Pio- 
neer," spent  $18,000  on  it,  and  at  once  was  started  on  the  high- 
road to  fortune.  He  had  originated  something.  He  built  shops, 
employed  thousands,  formed  a  company,  whose  affairs  he  man- 
aged with  consummate  skill.  Its  capital  increased  from  a  nom- 
inal sum  to  $20,000,000.  It  owns  at  present  2,600  cars,  operated 
over  126,000  miles  of  railroad.  AH  this  was  accomplished  in  the 
years  from  1867  to  1897. 

Mr.  Pullman  did  one  other  notable  thing.  He  built  a  city 
for  workingmen,  the  town  of  Pullman,  now  part  of  Chicago. 
He  built  it  for  his  employees,  not  as  a  gift,  but  as  a  money-mak- 
ing enterprise.  He  gave  them  sunny,  healthful  homes,  good 
streets,  good  sanitation,  for  what  they  had  paid  for  unattractive 
homes.  It  is  now  a  settlement  of  15,000  persons,  and  is  still 
known  as  a  model  city  for  workingmen.  Soon  after  the  panic 
of  1893  the  Pullman  Company  and  the  town  of  Pullman  felt  the 
hard  times  seriously.  Wages  were  reduced  and  many  men  were 
out  of  work.  There  was  a  demand  for  a  restoration  of  wages. 
It  led  to  the  great  railroad  strike  of  1894 — a  strike  that  cost  the 
country  millions  of  dollars,  and  was  not  ended  until  federal 
troops  were  sent  to  stop  the  rioting  (see  Vol.  4,  pp.  302,  544,  825). 

ROBERTSON,  THOMAS  J.,  from  1868  to  1877  Republican 
United  States  senator  from  South  Carolina;  born  in  Fairfield 
Co.,  S.  C,  Aug.  3,  1823;  died  in  C(rfumbia,  S.  C,  Oct  13. 

ROSS,  DR.  ALEXANDER  MILTON,  surgeon  and  nat- 
uralist; born  in  Belleville,  Ont,  Dec.  13,  1832;  died  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Oct.  27.  He  saw  active  military  service  as  a  surgeon  in 
the  Union  army,  and  in  the  Mexican  army  which  overthrew 
Maximilian.  He  did  valuable  work  in  classifying  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  Canada.  He  was  appointed  treasurer  and  conunissioner 
of  agriculture  for  Ontario.  He  was  knighted  by  the  Eanpcror  of 
Russia  and  by  the  Kings  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Saxony  in  i8;6, 
and  by  the  fcing  of  Portugal  in  1877;  was  decorated  by  the 
French  Academy  and  by  the  French  government  in  1879;  and 
was  the  author  of  "Recollections  of  an  Abolitionist"  (1867); 
"Birds  of  Canada"  (1872);  "Butterflies  and  Moths  of  Canada" 
(1873);  *'Flora  of  Canada"  (1873);  "Forest  Trees  of  Canada" 
(1874);  "Ferns  and  Wild  Flowers  of  Canada"  (1877);  "Mam- 
mals, Reptiles,  and  Fresh-Water  Fishes  of  Canada"  (1878);  "Vac- 
cination a  Medical  Delusion"  (1855);  and  "Medical  Practice  of 
the  Future"  (1887). 

SARTAIN,  JOHN,  artist  and  engraver;  bom  in  London, 
Eng.,  Oct.  24,  i8o8;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Oct  25.  He  in- 
troduced the  art  of  mezzotint  engraving  into  the  United  States. 
He  had  charge  of  the  art  department  at  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion of  1876. 
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SESSIONS,  LOREN  B.,  state  senator  of  New  York,  1888- 
92,  and  for  18  years  chairman  of  the  Chautauqua  Co.  board  of  su- 
pervisors; died  in  Panama,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  20. 

STZER,  NELSON,  well-known  phrenologist,  bom  in  Ches- 
ter, Mass.,  May  21,  1812;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  18.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Fowler  &  Wells  Co.  of  New  York.  Was 
vice-president  and  afterward  president  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Phrenology. 

SUPER,  REV.  DR.  HENRY  W.,  professor  of  church  his- 
tory and  Homiletics  in  the  Theological  School  of  Ursinus  Col- 
lege (retired);  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1824;  died  in  College- 
villc,  Penn,,  Nov.  2g. 

TR0ESDALE,  HIRAM  C,  chief  justice  of  Arizona  and 
judge  of  the  3d  Territorial  district;  born  in  Rock  Island,  111.;  died 
in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Oct,  28,  aged  37.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Iowa  State  University,  and  practiced  law  in  Minneapolis,  remov- 
ing to  Arizona  two  years  ago. 

TYLER,  WILLIAM  SEYMOUR,  D.  D.,  LL.  D„  Williston 
professor  of  Greek  in  Amherst  College;  born  in  Hartford,  Penn., 
Sept.  2,  1^10;  died  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  Nov.  19.  He  attended 
Hamilton  College  for  two  years,  but  was  graduated  at  Amherst 
in  1830;  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  was  licensed  in  1836  to 
preach.  While  detained,  owing  to  bad  roads  while  on  his  way 
West  as  a  missionary,  he  was  asked  to  fill  out  an  unexpired  tutor- 
ship at  his  Alma  Mater.  There  he  remained  until  1893,  holding 
a  full  professorship  for  50  years.  He  was  the  author  of  "Ger- 
mania  and  Agricola  of  Tacitus,  with  Notes  for  Colleges"  (1847); 
"Histories  of  Tacitus"  (1848);  "Plato's  Apologia  and  Crito" 
(1859);  "Plutarch  on  the  Delajr  of  the  Deity"  (1861);  "Theology 
of  Greek  Poets"  (1867);  premium  essay,  "Prayer  for  Colleges" 
revised  and  enlarged  repeatedly  (1854);  "Memoir  of  Lobdell, 
Missionary  to  Assyria"  (Boston,  1859);  "History  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege" (1873^;  "Addresses  at  Semi-Centennial,  with  Other  Ad- 
dresses Delivered  on  that  Occasion"  (1871). 

ULRICH,  WILLIAM,  Ph.  D.,  founder  and  principal  of  the 
preparatory  school  of  Lehigh  University;  born  in  Germany;  died 
in  Bethlehem,  Penn.,  Nov.  18,  aged  50. 

WINSOR.  JUSTIN,  LL.  D.,  librarian  of  Harvard  Uni- 
Ycrsity;  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  2,  1831;  died  Oct.  22,  1897. 
The  death  of  Mr.  Winsor  deprived  American  scholarship  of  the 
man  whom  It  could,  consciously,  least  afford  to  lose.  Others  re- 
itiain  who  are  more  eminent  as  students,  who  are  more  learned  and 
more  widely  known,  who  exercise  great  influence  upon  the  world 
through  the  channels  of  popular  fame  or  of  scholarly  repute.  But 
the  more  carefully  the  effort  is  made  to  canvass  the  whole  field, 
and  to  appreciate  the  full  importance  of  the  labors  and  the  ser- 
vices of  other  men,  the  stronger  and  more  certain  grows  the 
realization  of  a  great  loss,  which  will  be  felt  most  seriously  where 
it  can  least  easily  be  replaced. 

Mr.  Winsor  occupied,  by  virtue  of  the  freely  offered  homage 
of  all  his  compeers,  the  position  of  dean  among  American  his- 
torians and  American  librarians.    As  such,  he  was  looked  up  to 
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by  all  who  were  concerned  in  serious  historical  or  literary  work; 
and  he  was  called  upon  first  of  all,  whenever  the  librarians  or  the 
historical   students  felt  the  need  of  being   represented   by  their 
foremost  leader.     His  position  was  recognized  quite  as  fully  in 
England  and  on  ihe   continent  of   Europe  as  in   America:  and 
whenever  he  went  abroad,  his  reception  was  scarcely  more  per- 
sonal than  that  due  to  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  most  worthy 
in  American  learning  and  scholarly  ideals.     In  the  United  States, 
Mr.   Winsor  was  widely  known   in   library  and   literary  circles, 
while   his    name  was   fa- 
miliar to  a  much  largw 
number   who  only   knew 
that  his  was  an   impor- 
tant figure  in  the  world 
of    scholarship.       How 
thoroughly    he   deserved 
his  position,  how  certain 
was  the  increase  in  use- 
fulness and  in  fame  which 
the  future  held  in  store, 
only  (hose  can  fully  real- 
ize who  were  associated 
somewhat    directly    with 
him  and   with  his  work. 
He  served  so  largely  by 
example  and  by  inspira- 
tion,  by   suggestion   and 
comment,  rather  than  by 
direct   advice,   that   only 
now,    when   his   woric   is 
finished,  does  it  begin  to 
be  possible  to  appreciate 
the  full  extent  ot  all  for 
which     he    was    respon- 
sible. 

Justin      Winsor     was 

trained    in    the    Boston 

THK  LATE  ji^TTH  wttisoii,  u-D.,  LinAniAN  OF       Latin      School,      cntcred 

1851  left  college  in  order 
to  study  at  Paris  and  Heidelberg,  Returning  to  Boston,  he  en- 
tered actively  into  the  literary  and  social  life  of  the  town,  serving 
as  trustee  of  the  Public  Library  until  1868.  when  he  exchangedlhis 
advisory  position  for  the  active  duties  of  librarian.  The  man  and 
the  institution  were  both  the  gainers.  Mr.  Winsor  found  a  splen- 
did collection  of  books,  and  hepromptly  devoted  all  his  tremendous 
energy  to  making  the  books  most  useful  to  those  who  used  them. 
The  library  was  already  a  line  one.  He  made  it  the  model  of 
what  a  great  public  library  should  be.  To  meet  every  demand  of 
all  who  ought  to  use  its  facilities,  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  all  who 
wish  to  read  or  consult  books,  always  striving  to  provide  some- 
thing better  than  the  applicant  had  thought  of,  has  become  the 
Erand  aim  of  the  American  public  Jibrary.  The  Boston  Public 
ibrary.  under  Mr.  Winsor's  administration,  showed  that  this  is 
not  only  a  worthy,  but  a  thoroughly  practicable  ideal.    Under  his 
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guidance  the  use  of  the  books  in  the  Boston  Library  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  opportunities  oflFered.  His  power  of  seeing 
things  as  they  are,  supplied  the  place  of  technical  devices  and  ad- 
ministrative schemes,  and  enabled  him  to  do  more  than  any  other 
single  factor  in  creating  a  "science"  of  library  administration. 
This  faculty  of  recognizing  what  actually  is,  and  thereby  of  per- 
ceiving what  ought  to  be  and  how  to  bring  it  about,  was  one  of 
Mr.  Winsor's  most  characteristic  qualities.  During  the  ten 
years  that  he  was  at  its  head,  the  Boston  Library  grew  from  144,- 
000  to  320,000  volumes,  and  the  annual  circulation  from  209,000 
to  nearly  1,200,000,  a  daily  average  of  from  754  to  4,000  books. 
This  average  was  in  spite  of  the  fact,— or  rather  because  of  it — 
that  the  library  was  closed  on  only  five  days  in  1877,  instead  of 
eighty-six  days,  ten  years  before.  In  such  practical  matters  as 
checking  and  preventing  the  loss  of  books  borrowed  from  the 
library,  annotating  and  developing  the  catalogues,  etc.,  Mr.  Win- 
sor  accomplished  many  important  reforms  which  have  become  a 
part  of  the  routine  in  every  well-organized  library. 

The  immense  amount  of  work  accomplished  by  Mr.  Winsor 
was  made  possible  by  his  skill  in  leaving  to  his  subordinates  the 
routine  tasks,  the  drudgery  and  detail  of  his  work.  He  was  also 
able,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  to  impart  to  those  who  worked  with 
him  a  share  of  his  insight  into  the  best  way  of  doing  things.  Re- 
lieving himself  thus  of  much  drudgery,  he  never  failed  to  add  the 
feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  satisfactory  performance  of  the 
tasks  which  he  assigned  to  his  assistants.  The  training  acquired 
in  this  way  was  of  the  utmost  value  to  all  who  worked  under  him. 
Compelled  to  develop  whatever  capacity  they  possessed,  they  ob- 
tained skiH  and  power,  which  Mr.  Winsor  never  hesitated  to  rec- 
ognize whenever  he  was  called  upon  to  suggest  some  one  to  fill 
new  positions  in  the  library  world.  From  this,  the  best  of  all  li- 
brary schools,  he  sent  out  the  men  and  women  who  have  applied 
the  principles  of  practical  library  economy  under  the  varying 
conditions  of  diverse  communities,  and  to  whose  success  in  solv- 
ing the-problems  presented  by  the  reading  public  the  popularity 
and  the  rapid  extension  of  the  American  public  library  is  very 
largely  due. 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  in  1877,  asked  Mr.  Winsor  to  be- 
come librarian  to  the  University.  The  increased  opportunities 
thus  offered  for  pursuing:  his  preferred  studies,  and  the  inviting 
charm  of  the  University  associations,  were  combined  with  the 
fact  that  the  most  important  reforms  in  the  management  of  the 
Boston  Library  had  already  been  achieved.  He  had  shown  the 
public  library  movement  the  way  it  should  go.  During  the  crit- 
ical period,  he  had  led  the  way ;  he  had  trained  the  men  who  were 
to  carry  the  cause  along;  and  he  had  provided  a  model  for  their 
guidance  and  their  inspiration.  At  Harvard,  he  was  still  to  do 
much.  Without  his  persistent  belief  that  books  are  intended  for 
the  widest  possible  use,  his  careful  attention  to  the  development 
and  the  utilization  of  all  the  facilities  of  the  University,  and  his 
leading  co-operation  with  the  teaching  body.  Harvard  could 
hardly  have  accomplished  its  great  success  with  the  elective  sys- 
tem and  with  the  laboratory  method  of  teaching  the  "humanities," 
upon  which  that  system  so  largely  depends.  In  wider  circles, 
Mr.  Winsor  continued  to  be  a  considerable  factor  in  the  progress 
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of  the  library  movement.  Few  important  positions  have  been 
filled  without  his  advice,  while  a  large  number  of  smaller  cities 
and  towns  have  thanked  his  discernment  in  selecting  the  right 
men  to  develop  their  local  libraries.  But  of  greatest  value  has 
been  his  service  as  a  strong,  conservative  force,  holding  the  body 
of  librarians  true  to  the  best  ideals  of  their  profession,  when  the 
temptations  to  follow  the  conceits  of  petty  leadership  have  been 
strongest.  At  Harvard,  however,  Mr.  Winsor  was  able  to  escape 
a  large  part  of  the  mere  routine  of  a  librarian's  work,  and  he 
devoted  his  best  energies  to  the  studies  upon  which  his  own 
fame  chiefly  rests. 

Mr.  Winsor  was,  from  boyhood,  an  indefatigable  collector  of 
information.  Possessing  wide  sympathies,  there  were  few  human 
interests  which  had  not  attracted  him  in  one  way  or  another. 
Stored  away  within  ready  reach  of  his  most  retentive  memory 
he  had  a  steadily  increasing  stock  of  facts  and  ideas,  to  which  the 
special  student,  of  whatever  subject,  rarely  applied  in  vain.  He 
was  constantly  on  the  watch  for  what  was  new;  and  the  notes  on 
his  reading  and  study  were  always  freely  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  any  investigator  who  was  prepared  to  use  them  to  advantage. 
The  wide  range  of  his  reading,  and  his  wonderful  power  of  grasp- 
ing the  pertinent  fact  wherever  he  met  with  it,  whether  in  some 
theological  tome  or  in  the  most  ephemeral  of  the  publications 
which  came  to  his  library  desk  from  every  corner  of  the  world, 
continually  amazes  the  reader  of  his  published  works.  To  those 
who  knew  him,  nothing  was  ever  more  surprising  than  the  prob- 
lem towards  whose  solution  Mr.  Winsor  could  give  no  help. 
These  two  striking  characteristics,  which  are  so  rarely  found 
combined  in  a  single  individual — ^the  power  of  administration  and 
the  passion  for  scholarly  information — made  possible  Mr.  Win- 
sor's  great  "Narrative  and  Critical  Historv  of  America." 

In  1879,  a  Boston  publisher  conceived  the  idea  of  a  history  of 
that  city,  which  should  be  a  worthy  memorial  of  its  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary.  A  number  of  men,  each  of  whom  had 
made  special  studies  in  one  or  another  portion  of  Boston's  his- 
tory, were  brought  together;  and  each  agreed  to  write  a  chapter 
upon  the  subject  which  he  knew  best.  The  task  of  maintaining 
due  proportion,  of  seeing  that  every  phase  and  period  of  the  city's 
career  was  fairly  represented--of  making  a  whole  out  of  these 
parts — was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Winsor.  The  result  was  a  work,  in 
four  large  volumes,  whose  value  is  clear  to  every  user,  but  whose 
great  success  only  becomes  fully  evident  by  comparison  with  the 
attempts  to  produce  a  similar  work  under  other  hands.  While  this 
"Memorial  History  of  Boston"  was  in  progress,  Mr.  Winsor  de- 
veloped the  idea  of  editing  a  history  of  America  upon  similar  lines. 
His  plans  were  cordially  seconded  by  his  associates  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  and  he  secured  the  co-operation  of 
the  best-equipped  students  and  writers  of  American  history  in 
other  states  and  in  England.  Mr.  Winsor  arranged  the  scheme 
of  chapters;  assigned  each  to  the  collaborator  who  was  best  fitted 
to  treat  it  satisfactorily;  and,  besides  writing  several  chapters 
himself,  he  very  often  supplemented  the  essays  of  others  from 
his  own  stores  of  material.  The  result,  eight  volumes  published 
between  1884  and  1889,  is  recognized  as  tflie  natural  sUrting  point 
for  every  student  who  wishes  to  investigate  any  phase  of  3ie  his- 
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tory  of  America.  Sometimes  uneven  in  scope  or  in  treatment,  es- 
pecially so  for  the  period  since  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  within  its  proper  field  the  work  is  amazingly  complete 
and  helpful.  Careful  students  of  limited  episodes  have  often,  in- 
deed almost  always,  detected  errors;  but  rarely  has  one  of  these 
students  been  able  to  supply,  even  for  that  same  episode,  any- 
thing of  equal  value  to  those  who  wish  to  commence  the  study  of 
its  history. 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Winsor  was  popularly  best  known  as 
an  historian.  He  was  not,  however,  really  a  writer  of  history,  in 
the  sense  in  which  Herodotus,  Gibbon,  or  Parkman  were  his- 
torians. He  lacked  the  power  of  statement  in  effective 
literary  form,  and  his  mental  attitude  towards  the  world 
of  fact  was  not  that  of  a  great  historical  exponent.  His 
essays  in  history  were,  however,  considerable  and  important. 
Born  of  Pilgrim  stock,  his  boyish  interest  was  awakened  by  the 
story  of  his  paternal  home  in  Duxbury,  one  of  the  old  Plymouth 
towns.  He  searched  its  records,  and  the  resulting  notes  were 
put  together  into  a  volume,  which  was  published  during  his  firdt 
term  in  college,  and  which  contmues  to  be  consulted 
with  profit  by  genealogists  and  antiquarians.  Whatever  concerned 
th«  Old  Colony  always  interested  him,  and  he  was  for  many  years 
the  best  informed  authority  upon  its  early  annals.  The  return  of 
Governor  Bradford's  manuscript  history  (see  "Current  History," 
Vol.  7,  pp.  i66,  417)  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  his  per- 
sistence in  keeping  the  importance  of  the  manuscript,  and  the 
story  of  its  disappearance  from  Massachusetts,  in  the  thought  of 
those  who,  by  moving  public  opinion  or  competent  authority, 
might  be  able  to  assist  in  its  return. 

Six  years  ago,  Mr.  Winsor  took  up  the  serious  writing  of 
history,  having  in  mind  a  comprehensive  narrative  of  the  his- 
torical and  geographical  discovery  of  the  two  Americas.  The 
life  of  Columbus  was  a  natural  theme  for  the  year  1892;  and  his 
work,  though  perhaps  not  the  best  book  for  an  immature  reader 
of  history,  is  most  suggestive  to  any  one  who  is  prepared  to  ap- 
preciate the  real  significance  of  Mr.  Winsor's  vigorous  opinions. 
The  story  of  French  exploration  and  colonization,  *'From  Cat- 
tier  to  Frontenac,"  followed,  preparing  the  way  for  the  struggle 
over  the  possession  of  the  two  great  arteries  of  commerce,  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi.  He  had  completed  his  por- 
trayal of  this  Westward  Movement  only  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death. 

In  studying  history,  Mr.  Winsor  early  perceived  the  primary 
tiecessity  of  understanding  not  only  the  actual  geography  of  the 
locality  about  which  one  is  reading,  but  the  ideas  regarding  its 
geography  held  by  the  actors  of  its  history.  This  phase  of  the 
subject,  which  had  been  neglected  almost  entirely  in  the  past,  at- 
tracted him  not  less  by  tfie  opportunities  which  it  afforded  to  the 
pioneer  investigator,  than  by  the  natural  fascination  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  study  of  maps  became  his  chief  interest,  and  he  was 
Ibr  many  years  almost  the  only  well-known  and  well-equipped 
American  cartographer,  and,  for  many  more,  a  leading  authority 
in  every  subject  connected  with  the  geographical  (history  of 
America.  The  law  courts  and  the  national  government,  most  re- 
cently in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Venezuelan  Boundary 
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Commission,  frequently  applied  to  him  for  expert  advice  and  tes- 
timony. His  information  is  scattered  through  the  volumes  of  the 
**Narrative  and  Critical  History,"  and  it  forms  the  backbone  of 
his  books  on  the  struggle  between  France  and  England  for  North 
America,  giving  these  works  their  permanent  value  as  a  con- 
tribution to  knowledge.  His  catalogue  of  the  Kohl  collection  of 
copies  from  early  maps  belonging  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, and  his  list  of  editions  of  Ptolemy's  '^Geography,"  contain 
a  large  amount  of  pertinent  information  and  references.  Almost 
his  last  work  was  a  sketch  of  the  labors  of  Baptista  Agnese,  one 
of  the  i6th  century  cartographers,  which  he  prepared  for  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

Mr.  Winsor's  interest  in  bibliography  began  while  he  was 
at  work  in  the  Boston  Public  Library.  He  enriched  the 
catalogue  of  that  library  with  many  suggestive  annotations,  be- 
sides preparing  several  more  important  bibliographies,  of  which 
the  best  known  is  his  **List  of  Shakespeare  Quartos  and  Folios," 
with  special  reference  to  copies  in  America,  published  in  1876. 
At  Harvard  Mr.  Winsor  continued  to  collect  and  arrange  his 
notes  about  books,  establishing  the  *' Harvard  Bibliographical 
Contrrbutions"  as  a  medium  for  such  publications.  Besides  the 
Kohl  Maps  catalogue  and  the  List  of  Ptolemies,  already  men- 
tioned, he  prepared  a  Catalogue  of  the  Sparkles  Collection  of  Man- 
uscripts in  the  Harvard  Library,  and  a  bibliography  of  Halliwel- 
liana,  besides  carefully  revising  the  work  of  other  contributors. 
His  great  bibliographic  labor,  however,  was  in  connection  with 
the  critical  chapters  in  his  "America."  The  relative  significance 
and  value  of  the  books  which  constitute  the  initial  source  of  con- 
temporary historical  information,  the  whereabouts  of  available 
copies,  with  a  great  deal  of  similar  information  about  the  reprints 
of  these  books,  the  printed  collections  of  documents,  etc.,  as  well 
as  the  more  important  secondary  authorities,  were  all  treated  in 
these  pages  with  a  breadth  of  research  and  accuracy  of  detail 
which  will  make  the  task  of  supplanting  these  volumes  a  hope- 
less one  for  many  years  to  come.  As  his  notes  of  supplementary 
information  accumulated,  Mr.  Winsor  was  accustomed  to  publish 
them  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Societv. 
The  *'Cabot  Controversies,"  "The  Agnese  Atlases,"  the  "New 
England  Indians,"  the  "Eiiot  Tracts,"  were  among  the  more  re- 
cent subjects  treated  by  him  :n  this  way. 

Such  was  Justin  Winsor,  LL.  D.  (Michigan  and  Williams) 
Harvard  librarian  and  president  of  library  and  historical  associ- 
ations. Of  the  man,  the  presiding  genius  of  the  Thursday  Even- 
ing Club,  the  genial  host,  the  trusted  adviser,  the  friend — there  is 
little  need  of  record  here.  Those  who  knew  him  feel  their  loss 
too  keenly  to  wish  to  impart  it  to  others.  The  work  which  he  left 
them  to  do,  the  ideal  with  which  he  inspired  them,  remain  as  the 
constant  reminder  of  what  he  expected  of  them.  American  schol- 
arship is  poorer  by  his  death.  It  is  infinitely  richer  for  all  time 
because  he  lived. 

WOOMER,  EPHRAIM  M..  congressman  from  the  14th 
district  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  53d  and  54th  congresses;  died  in 
Lebanon,  Penn.,  Nov.  29,  aged  53.  He  served  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  throughout  the  war. 
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WORDEN,  JOHN  L.,   rear-admiral.  United  States  navy 
(retired),  commander  of  the  "Monitor"  in  her  famous  fight  with 
the  '"Merriniac;"  born  in  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  12,  1818;  died 
in  Washington.  D.  C,  Oct.  i&     He  attended  the  Naval  School 
in  Philadelphia  in  1S40,  and  became  a  passed  midshipman  on  July 
16  of  that  year.     On  November  30,  1846.  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant.     In  April,  1861,  he  delivered  the  orders  from 
the  secretary  of  the  na\'y  by  which  Fort  Pickens  was  saved  to  the 
Union;  and  on  his  attempt  to  return  -overland  to  Washington, 
he   was   arrested   by   the 
Confederates  and  held  as 
a    prisoner    of    war    for 
seven   months.      When 
exchanged,    he    was    or- 
dered to  superintend  the 
construction    of    John 
Ericsson's    '-Monitor," 
and     was    appointed    to 
command   her.      He   left 
New     York     with     the 
"  "Monitor"  in  haste,  and, 
after  encountering  great' 
danger  from  the  sea  on 
the    trip,    arrived    at 
Hampton     Roads    on 
March    8.     i86z.       The 
Confederate  ironclad  ram 
"Merriraac"     had     come 
down  from  Norfolk  that 
day,  and  sunk  the  "Con- 
gress" and  the  ''Cumber- 
land."  Worden  anchored 
alongside     the     "Minne- 
sota," then  aground  on  a 
shoal,    and    prepared    to 
defend  the  fleet.       Early 

on  the  morning  of  March  rbab-adkiral  john  l.  itoxdbh,  hhrd  of  thb 
9    the    "Merrimac"    ran  "iiij.>iiToii"-"iiBiiiiiiAc'''  riam 

down  to  attack  the"Min- 

nesota,"  but  when  she  was  about  a  mile  off,  the  "Monitor" 
steamed  out  and  challenged  her.  The  "Merrimac"  poured  broad- 
side after  broadside  into  the  "Monitor,"  but  all  the  shots  that 
struck  her  turret,  which  the  Confederates  had  likened  to  "a 
cheesebox  on  a  raft,"  glanced  off.  Meanwhile,  the  "Monitor" 
fired  deliberately  about  once  in  seven  minutes,  every  shot  taking 
effect.  Worden  was  working  in  all  the  time  to  get  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  "Merrimac,"  and  the  Confederate  commander  de- 
cided to  ram  his  opponent  after  the  fight  had  lasted  about  two 
hours.  The  "Monitor,"  however,  was  manoeuvred  so  skilfully 
that  the  blow  glanced  oft.  Worden  had  orders  not  to  use  heavy 
charges,  as  the  Ii-inch  guns  were  considered  weak,  so  his  shots 
did  not  do  as  much  damage  as  they  might  have  done  to  the  Con- 
federate vessel's  armor.  At  11. ,10  o'clock  a  shell  exploded  on  the 
pilot-house  of  the  "Monitor"  while  Lieutenant  Worden  was 
looking  through  the  slit,  and  the  powder  and  flame  were  driven 
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into  his  eyes,  leaving  him  blind  and  helpless.  Lieutenant  S.  D. 
Greene  took  command,  and  continued  the  fight  till  the  "Merri- 
mac"  withdrew. 

This  battle  marked  a  turning  point  in  naval  history.  The 
leading  developments  in  naval  construction  since,  have  been  de- 
velopments of  the  principles  embodied  in  the  **  Monitor."  On 
July  II,  1862,  President  Lincoln  approved  a  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  tendering  the  thanks  of  congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple to  Lieutenant  Worden  and  the  omcers  and  men  of  the  "Mon- 
itor" for  their  skill  and  gallantry.  Later  in  the  same  year  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  president,  congress  passed  another  vote 
of  thanks  to  Worden,  who  had  meanwhile,  in  July,  been  pro- 
moted to  be  a  commander.  The  second  vote  authorized  his  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  captain,  which  took  place  on  February  3, 
1863. 

Commander  Worden  recovered  from  the  injuries  to  his*  eyes, 
and  commanded  the  monitor  *'Montauk/'  in  the  South  Atlantic 
blocking  squadron,  from  January  till  June,  1863.  In  order  to 
test  the  ability  of  monitors  to  withstand  the  fire  of  hea%=y  guns, 
he  was  sent  to  engage  Fort  McAllister,  at  Genesee  point,  on  the 
Ogeechee  river,  and  he  reported  that  he  was  convinced  they  could 
do  so.  On  this  expedition  he  destroyed  the  Confederate  priva- 
teer "Nashville."  He  took  part  in  the  blockade  of  Charleston 
and  in  the  attack  on  the  forts  of  Charleston  by  Admiral  Dupont's 
squadron  on  April  7.  A  little  later  he  was  ordered  to  New  York, 
his  duty  having  to  do  with  the  building  of  ironclads,  and  he  re- 
mained there  till  1866.  In  i866-'67  he  commanded  the  "Pensa- 
cola,"  in  the  Pacific  squadron.  He  was  promoted  to  commo- 
dore, May  27,  1868.  From  1870  to  1874  he  was  superintendent  of 
the  Naval  Academy.  On  November  20,^1872,  he  became  rear- 
admiral.  He  commanded  the  European  squadron  from  Febru- 
ary 3,  1875,  till  December  23,  1877,  and  finished  out  his  career  as 
a  member  of  the  Examining  Board  and  president  of  the  Retiring 
Board. 

Foreicm  :— 

ALCOCK,  SIR  RUTHERFORD,  K.  C.  B.,  British  diplo- 
matist and  scientist;  born  in  1809;  died  Nov.  2.  Saw  active  ser- 
vice as  a  surgeon  in  wars  in  Spain  and  Portugal;  was  for  a  time 
consul  at  Shanghai  and  Canton,  China,  and  British  minister  to 
Japan.  From  1865  to  1870  he  was  chief  superintendent  of  trade 
in  China  at  Pekin.  He. was  the  author  of  "Notes  on  the  Med- 
ical History  of  the  British  Legion  in  Spain,"  "Elements  of  Jap- 
anese Grammar,"  "The  Capital  of  the  Tycoon,"  and  "Familiar 
Dialogues  in  Japanese." 

BURGESS,  J.  B.,  R.  A.,  noted  English  painter  of  anecdote 
and  genre;  born  in  1830,  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy in  1877  and  an  Academician  in  1888.  Among  his  most 
noted  works  are  "Bravo,  Toro!"— -a  study  of  the  spectators  of  a 
Spanish  bull-fight;  "Stolen  by  Gypsies;"  "The  Spanish  Letter- 
Writer;"  -The  Presentation  Visit." 

CALDERWOOD,  HENRY,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  Edinburgh  University;  born  at  Peebles,  Scotland, 
May  10,  1830;  died  Nov.  19.  He  was  educated  at  the  Edinburgh 
Institution  and  High  School,  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  was 
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ordained  minister  of  Greyfriars  Church,  Glasgow,  in  1856.  He 
was  examiner  in  mental  philosophy  to  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, 1861-64.  In  1868  was  appomted  to  the  chair  of  moral  phi- 
losophy in  Edinburgh  University.  His  first  publication  was  a 
work  on  the  ''Philosophy  of  the  Infinite  in  Opposition  to  the 
Views  of  Sir  William  Hamilton"  (1854).  Since  tnat  time  he  had 
written  "A  Handbook  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  "On  the  Relations 
of  Mind  and  Brain,"  and  "Science  and  Religion."  His  last  im- 
portant work  was  on  '"The  Evolution  of  Man's  Place  in  Nature." 
He  was  the  author  also  of  a  book  on  the  "Parables  of  our  Lord," 
and  he  had  just  finished  for  the  Famous  Scots  series  a  "Life  of 
David  Hume." 

CHARD,  COL.  JOHN  R.  M.,  V.  C;  hero  of  the  defense  of 
Rorke's  Drift  in  January,  1879,  ^^  the  Zulu  war;  born  in  1847; 
died  at  Taunton,  Eng.,  Nov.  i.  Lieuts.  Chard  and  Bromhead, 
with  80  men,  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  post,  the  main  body 
of  the  troops  there  having  been  sent  to  reinforce  the  British  camp 
at  Isandhlana.  Fugitives  brought  in  word  of  the  massacre  of  the 
British  at  Isandhlana,  and  Chard  and  Bromhead  hastily  threw 
up  defenses,  expecting  an  attack.  Soon  after  dark  it  came  in  the 
shape  of  an  onslaught  of  about  4,000  Zulus.  Throughout  the 
night  the  brave  defenders  kept  the  savages  at  bay,  though  the  lat- 
ter forced  their  way  inside  the  barricade  six  times  and  were 
driven  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  At  dawn  the  Zulus  with- 
drew, leaving  351  dead  around  the  post,  their  total  loss  being 
about  1,000.  It  was  generally  admitted  at  the  time  that  the  de- 
dense  of  Rorke's  Drift  was  the  means  of  saving  Grey  Town  and 
Helpmakaar,  as  well  as  of  securing  time  for  bringir.g  about  a 
retreat  with  the  main  column.  It  probably  prevented  an  inva- 
sion of  Natal  by  the  Zulus.  Chard  and  Bromhead  were  both 
decorated  with  the  Victoria  Cross.    The  latter  died  in  Feb.,  1891. 

EVANS,  DR.  THOMAS  W.,  the  famous  American  dentist 
who  facilitated  the  flight  of  the  ex- Empress  Eugenie  from  Paris 
in  1870;  born  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  in  1823;  died  in  Paris  Nov. 
14.  He  studied  dentistry  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College. 
After  achieving  success  in  his  profession  in  Philadelphia,  he  went 
to  Paris  and  acquired  fame  and  fortune.  Through  the  friendship 
of  Napoleon  III.  he  gained  an  introduction  to  all  the  royal  fam- 
ilies of  Europe,  and  numbered  many  of  their  members  among  his 
patients.  During  the  Crimean  War,  the  Civil"  War  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  he  did  much  to  introduce 
reforms  in  the  sanitary  regulation  of  camps.  The  most  dramatic 
incident  in  his  career  was  his  rescue  of  the  ex-Empress  Eugenie 
from  the  Communist  mobs  in  Paris  during  the  anarchy  which 
was  rampant  on  Sept.  4,  1870,  after  receipt  of  the  news  of  the 
French  surrender  at  Sedan  and  the  abdication  and  capture  of  Na- 
poleon III.  Unable  to  make  her  way  to  a  place  of  safety,  the 
empress,  with  a  female  companion,  managed  to  reach  the  house 
of  Doctor  Evans,  who  furnished  disguises  and  conducted  the  fu- 
gitives through  the  lines  to  the  channel  coast,  where  they  em- 
barked for  England.  There  Doctor  Evans  rented  for  the  em- 
peror and  his  family  the  house  at  Chiselhurst,  where  the  ex- 
empress  still  lives,  where  Napoleon  III.  died,  and  where  the 
body  of  the  Prince  Imperial  is  resting. 
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GILBERT,  SIR  JOHN,  R.  A.,  president  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety of  Painters  in  Water-Colors;  born  in  Blackheath,  Kent,  £ng.» 
in  1817;  died  Oct  6.  He  was  self-taught  except  for  a  few  lessons 
from  George  Lance.  He  first  exhibited  in  1836.  He  devoted 
himself  principally  to  painting  large  historical  pictures.  He  con- 
tributed to  the  first  number  of  the  "Illustrated  London  News," 
and  for  many  years  thereafter  to  the  same  paper.  He  was  also 
in  demand  as  an  illustrator  of  books,  notably  the  editions  of 
English  classics.  In  1853  he  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Painters  in  Water-Colors,  and  in  1872  its  president;  was 
knighted  in  1872;  was  made  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1872,  and  an  Academician  in  1876;  and  was  a  chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  Among  his  best-known  works  are  a  series  of 
canvases  representing  scenes  from  "Don  Quixote";  many  scenes 
from  English  history,  including  "The  Murder  of  Thomas  a 
Becket,"  "Wolsey  and  Buckingham,"  **Tewkesbury  Abbey," 
"Richard  II.  Resigning  the  Crown  to  Bolingbroke."  "Cardinal 
Wolscy  at  Leicester  Abbey,"  "Naseby,"  and  other  historical  sub- 
jects. 

LANGTRY.  EDWARD,  formerly  husband  of  the  actress, 
Mrs.  Langtry  (the  "Jersey  Lily");  died  in  an  asylum  at  Chester, 
Eng.,  Oct.  15,  aged  about  43. 

LEGGE.  REV.  JAMES,  D.  D..  LL.  D..  author  and  mis- 
sionary; born  at  Huntly,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  in  1815;  died 
Nov.  30.  Was  graduated  at  King's  University  in  1835.  In  1839 
he  started  out  as  a  missionary  to  China,  and  was  for  a  time  in 
charge  of  the  Anglo- Chinese  college  at  Malacca.  He  later  re- 
moved to  Hong-Kong,  where  he  remained  30  years  in  discharge 
of  missionary  duties.  He  was  the  first  to  occupy  the  chair  of 
Chinese  language  and  literature  at  Oxford,  founded  in  1876.  His 
chief  claim  to  literary  distinction  rests  on  his  edition  of  the  Chi- 
nese classics,  with  notes  critical  and  exegetical,  and  copious  pro- 
legomena. 

NEWMAN.  FRANCIS  WILLIAM,  author  and  philoso- 
pher, brother  of  the  late  Cardinal  Newman;  bom  in  London, 
feng.,  June  27,  1805;  died  Oct.  5.  Was  graduated  at  Oxford  in 
1826.  He  travelled  extensively  in  the  East,  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  Arabic  and  Oriental  literature.  He  was  classical  tutor  in 
Bristol  College  from  1834  to  1840,  professor  of  classics  at  Man- 
chester New  College,  London,  from  1840  to  1&46,  and  professor 
of  the  Latin  language  and  literature  at  University  College,  Lon- 
don, from  1846  to  1863.  After  that  time  he  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  literature.  Although  similar  in  mental  characteris- 
tics to  his  brother,  the  Cardinal,  he  diverged  from  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  opposite  direction,  though  the  title  of  his  first 
book,  ''Catholic  Union."  betrayed  the  same  longing  for  ecclesi- 
astical unity  which  led  Dr.  John  H.  Newman  into  the  Church  of 
Rome.  He  published  works  on  political  economy,  history, 
mathematics,  classics,  and  Oriental  languages,  modern  Arabia, 
with  an  excursion  into  modern  Zouave  and  back  into  ancient  Nu- 
midian,  Mauritian,  and  Gxtulian. 

PALGRAVE,  FRANCIS  TURNER,  poet  and  "anthologist; 
born  Sept.  28,  1824;  died  Oct  24.    Was  a  graduate  of  Oxford, 
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and  for  a  time  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Gladstone;  vice-principal 
of  KneHer  Hall  1850-55:  examiner  and  assistant  secretary  in  the 
Education   office    1855-85;   and  professor   of  poetry   at   Oxford, 
1885-95.     By    editing    "The    Golden    Treasury    01    Songs    and 
Lyrics"  and  "The  Children's  Treasury  of  Lyrical  Poets,"  he  did 
much  to  guide  the  public  taste  to  what  is  finest  in  poetic  litera- 
ture.   Among  his  volumes  of  poems  may  be  mentioned  "Idylls 
and  Songs,"  "Original  Hymns,"  "Lyrical  Poems,"  "Visions  of 
England/'  and  "Anenopius  and  other  Poems."    He  was  also  the 
author  of  one  or  two  stories,   in- 
cluding   "Preciosa"    and     "Five 
Days'  Entertainment  at  Wentworth 
Grange;"  and  of  "Essays  on  Art" 
and  "A  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott." 

POLLOCK,  CHARLES  ED- 
WARD, BART.,  English  jurist: 
bom  in  1823:  died  Nov.  2r.  He 
became  a  judge  in  1873.  He  was 
the  last  but  one  of  the  barons  of  ex- 
chequer, and.  with  the  exception  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Sir  Na- 
thaniel Lindley),  was  also  the  last 
representative  on  the  bench  of  the 
ancient   fraternity   of   Serjeants-at- 

RIEHL,  PROF.  W.  H,.  Bava- 
rian publicist  and  historian;  born 
May  6,  1825;  died  Nov.  16.  ■"•"  "tb  p.  t.  p«j;iiav«,  BNcusn 

ROBINSON,    SIR    HER-  """" 

CULES  (Lord  Rosmead),  formerly  governor  of  the  Cape 
Colony;  barn  in  1824;  died  in  London,  Eng..  Oct.  28.  He  be- 
came president  of  Montserrat  in  1854;  governor  of  Hong- 
Kong  in  1859,  when  he  was  knighted;  governor  of  Ceylon  in  1865. 
and  of  New  South  Wales  in  1872.  Two  years  later  he  went 
to  Fiji  to  settle  a  dispute  with  the  native  power,  and  later  ac- 
cepted the  cession  of  the  islands  to  the  British  empire.  In  1878 
he  became  governor  of  New  Zealand.  In  1880  he  became  gov- 
ernor of  Cape  Colony,  and  in  1885  the  governorship  of  British 
Bechuanaland  was  added  to  his  responsibilities.  He  retired  and 
was  made  a  baronet  in  i88g.  In  March,  1895.  he  resumed  office 
as  governor  of  Cape  Colony  and  high  commissioner  for  South 
Africa,  and,  on  his  retirement  last  year,  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 

ology  at  Cambridge 


born 

TECK,  DUCHESS  OF  (Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge), 
cousin  of  Queen  Victoria,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
mother-in-law  of  the  Duke  of  York:  born  Nov.  27,  1833;  died  at 
Richmond,  Eng.,  Oct.  27.  Her  husband,  the  Duke  of  Teck,  was 
eldest  son  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Wurtemberg. 
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VAUGHAN,  VERY  REV.  CHARLES  JOHN,  dean  of 
Liandaff  and  formerly  Master  of  the  Temple;  bom  in  i8x6;  died 
in  the  latter  part  of  October.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  at 
Trinity  Colleget  Cambridge.  He  took  clerical  orders  in  1839; 
in  1844  became  head  master  of  Harrow;  was  Master  of  the  Tem- 
ple, 1869-94;  and  was  made  dean  of  Llandaff  in  1879.  From  1851 
to  1879  he  was  chaplain- in-ordinary  to  Queen  Victoria. 
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